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PREFACE. 

1*  offering  a  new  work  to  tbe  public  on  the  subject  01 
naral  triatnphs,  and  illustrative  of  the  lire)  and  character? 
of  tbe  gallant  men  by  whom  those  triumph;  have  been 
achieved,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  very  diffuse  in  pointing  out 
iii  imparlance.  The  title  of  the  work  will  of  itself  be  sum- 
citnt  to  interest  the  feelings,  and  excite  tbe  cariosity  of  tbe 
reader.  Vet,  perhaps,  a  few  observations  may  not  be 
thought  inappropriate  by  way  of  introduction. 

The  utility  of  naval  history  to  the  people  of  this  country 
may  be  said  to  be  self-evident,  since  there  can  lie  no  doabt 
that  to  our  maritime  supremacy  we  are  indebted,  not  only 
for  commercial  prosperity,  but  for  oar  very  existence  as  a 
nation.  It  is  perhaps  to  their  consciousness  of  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance  that  in  the  eyes  of  Britons  our  marine,  and  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  its  command,  form  at  all  times  the 
mainstay  of  British  power ;  and  accordingly  it  is  not  merely 
ax  a  figure  of  speech,  but  as  a  palpable  troeism,  that  in 
speaking  of  our  ships  of  war,  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
them  our  "wooden  wans,"  and  "bulwarks  of  the  deep." 
Nor  b  there  any  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  when  we 
reflect  on  what  has  been  accomplished  by  mean*  of  this 
element  of  political  power,  as  veil  as  of  national  glory. 
a  single  fact  apeak    in  evidence  as    follows;  it  ii 


" 


worth  a  whole  volume  of  commentary.  Until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  maritime  wars  were 
confined  to  the  fighting  of  a  few  battles  with  one  or  twofleets, 
to  the  mating  of  a  few  cruises,  a  few  detached  blockades,  or 
some  special  enterprise  ;  and  thM  iru.i  r;i!!\  EUBpM .ln-iuli  >i 
the  entire  labours  of  a  campaign.  In  our  last  great  naval 
war,  however,  of  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
(he  commencement  and  the  terminati"!),  I  lie  buldand  magnifi- 
cent idea  was  conceived,  and  carried  into  effect,  of  attacking, 
nearly  ai  the  same  moment,  ihe  Heels  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Holland,  of  Denmark,  of  Italy,  and  even  of  America,  and 
the  result  was,  that  single  handed,  we  triumphed  over  ihem 
all,  We  not  only  blockaded  the  military  ports  which  could 
give  refuge  to  squadrons  or  flotilla*,  but  effectually  barred 
ibe  entrance  of  our  enemies'  trading  vessels  to  every  com- 
mercial port  of  any  importance ;  and  thus  a  spectacle  was 
uUbitad  to  the  world,  of  which  till  tlien  no  maritime  nation 
had  ever  afforded  an  example — that  of  an  insular  power, 
moderate  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  as  population,  being 
enabled  by  means  of  its  ships  of  war  alone,  to  form  a  con- 
tinued line  of  observation,  along  all  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  the  whole  continents  of  the  two  worlds  were  sunultan- 
uouily  besieged,  their  islands  were  successively  captured,  and 
the  commerce  of  nations  was  made  to  flow  in  such  channels 
only  as  the  victora  chow  to  dictate.  But  this  waa  not  all. 
After  twenty  years  constant  fighting,  although  we  had  com- 
menced the  struggle  with  a  population  of  only  thirty  mil- 
lions,  we  finished  it  by  consolidating  our  political  power,  and 
extending  our  empire  over  not   less  than  eighty  million?. 


-e  than  143^00  seat 
marine  ensntoyed  m  her  iem«.  whJhvpLrfia  —ass,  tl 
imIoik  tOona,  Omm  uinde*  of  d>t  ■!  eoUtrne,  <al< 


rod  dull.      Never  was  ts»  natiocul  eiscrirv  of  a  s*0f4c  a«an 

raagnifoentlj  displayed — and  the  grand  seal*  open  which  h 
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There  are  other  a 
naval  power  at  once  the  pride,  the  ■ 
Britons.  It  has  been  the  a 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  every  period,  mm*  h 
became  a  distinct  ser vice,  it  has  been  the  chief  safe-guard  of 
the  nation  against  invasion  from  abroad;  and,  at  the  sane 
time,  the  protector  of  our  commercial  interests  both  ■pen  the 
ocean  and  in  foreign  ports.  It  hag  enabled  as  to  establish 
commercial  relations  with  every  nation  in  the  world,  to  form 
numerous  flourishing  colonies,  to  open  op  new  marts  for 
commerce,  and  to  increase  our  trade  and  manufacture*  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  But,  what 
b  perhaps  of  not  less  importance,  it  has  established  on  an 
imperishable  basis,  out  fame  as  a  great  and  a  free  people, 
eminent  alike  for  perseverance  and  skill  in  the  pumiflil 
pursuits  of  industry,  and  for  magnanimity  and  heroism  in 

#  art  of  war.     A  distinguished  writer  has  well  remarked, 
■'  these  are  the  glorious  trophies  of  maritime  empire, 


i  Inter  times,  has  been  so  completely  established,  by  an 
mpt e J  succession  of  noble  achievements,  on  what 
is  emphatically  called  our  natural  element,  as  may  bo  truly 
said  to  hare  left  the  fleets  of  Britain  without  a  rival." 

In  the  following  work,  the  reader  will  find  ample  details, 
illustrative  of  what  ia  stated  above.  These  have  been  drawn 
from  the  most  Authentic  sources,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  render  it  equally  interesting,  curious,  and  useful, 

ie  time,  authoritative  as  to  facts  and  c 
verted  points  in  our  naval  history.  It  is  hoped  that  one  prin- 
cipal object  desired  to  be  obtained  by  the  Author,  will  be 
found  fully  accomplished — that  of  rendering  the  work  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  voluminous  and  cumbrous  productions 
usually  denominated  naval  histories,  and  making  it  truly  what 
such  a  work  ought  to  be— a  portable  library,  adapted  alike 
for  the  cabin  of  a  ship  and  for  the  chest  of  a  sailor. 
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Aaot'T  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  contro- 
versy wis  maintained  between  men  no  less  celebrated  than 
Grotius  and  Seldtn,  regarding  what  »»s  termed  the  sove. 
reign  ty  of  England  over  the  narrow  seas.  During  this 
controversy,  Selden,  the  advocate  of  England,  in  his  wort 
*  '  "  Mare  Clausum,"  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  the 
„  b  have  •  hereditary  uninterrupted  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  seas,  conveyed  to  theni  from  their  earliest 
ancestors,  in  trust  for  their  latest  posterity,"  Without 
perplexing  nor  readers  with  an  abstract  discussion  of  thin 
.|u-«tion,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  only  by 
power  could  our  ancestors  have  acquired  tlie  sovereignty  of 
the  seas;  and  that  only  by  power  can  wu  and  our  children 


We  may  cost  well  assured  tint  should  foreign  nations 
acquire  a  superiority  over  us  in  bravery  and  nautical  skill, 
they  "ill  lit  lie  ffv;u-il  ■■hi-  <■[«.'?■  1 1  sit  ive  ri(.-lit  of  sovereign  tv. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  it  is  upon  tbu  union  of  know- 
ledge and  bravery  that  our  maritime  superiority  depends. 
While,  then,  it  is  trusted  that  science  will  continue  to  direct 
its  aim  steadily  to  the  improvement  of  our  methods  of  navi- 
gation and  shipbuilding,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  of  war,  he  ours  the  humbler,  but 
not  unimportant  task,  to  km  More  our  British  youths  the 
example  of  their  heroic  fathers:  and  while  thousanda  of 
young  hearts  are  glowing  with  admiration  at  learning  to 
emulate  the  excellent  fatal  of  the  heroes  of  other  days,  our 
country  shall  not  want  dci'vndcr*,  should  the  sound  of  hostile 
cannon  be  again  heard  upon  our  shores. 

The  long  peace  with  which  we  have  happily  been  blessed, 
renders  it  still  the  more  necessary  that  tht  histories  of  oor 
naval  heroes  should  not  only  be  guard*)  against  any  dan. 
er  of  falling  into  oblivion,  but  tint  a  knowledge  of  them. 
Iwuld  be  more  and  more  widely  diffused.  Yet,  even  while 
fa  write,  threats  of  war  are  heard  all  around  us. 
Our  merchant  vessels  anil  deep-sea  steam-ships,  form,  no 
doubt,  a  useful,  nay,  an  indispensable  school  for  navigators. 
But  the  daring  actions  of  a  St.  Vincent,  a  Kelson,  and  ■ 
CollhiLTWOod,  are  no  longer  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  eager  crowd — no  longer  form  the  engrossing 
topic  at  the  social  hoard— are  no  longer  celebrated  by  the 
peal  of  bells,  amid  the  glare  of  illuminations.  No!  tin- 
living  memory  of  these  glorious  deeds  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  hoary  veteran,  as  be  sits  by  the  fire  with  the  companions 
of  his  former  victories,  and  with  cheerful  gairulity  "light* 
all  his  battki  "*>t  again," 

To  the  young,  these  tales  can  only  be  matter  of  history ; 
and  we  need  no  excuse  for  reproducing  iliat  history  in  a 
varied  form,  <*nnvi  wed  that,  nut  withstanding  tile  able  works 
before  llie  public, there  is  still  ample  room  for  their  extension. 
It  is  obvious,  at  first,  that  the  origin  of  the  maritime 
character  of  the  British  is  tu  I*  attributed  to  their  situation 
as  inhabitants  of  an  island,  surrounded  by  rugged  shores, 
and  begirt  by  stormy  seaa.  The  natural  bent  thus  given, 
acquired  strength,  and  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  occur- 
rences in  the  liitlori  of  (be  country.  It  is  highly  probable, 
indeed,  that  l  he  fir*!  colonists  of  Britain  were  bold  adveu- 
■atrtrs,  who,  fearless  of  the  raging  billows,  risked  thonuelvea 


I   families  in  frail    barks,  in  search  of  freedor 


r  Of 


t  thus  be  expected,  as  we  find  it  to  be  the  cue, 

,t  the  earliest  historical  notice  which  we  find  of  Britain 

x  to  its  ships ;  although  we  must  admit  that  its 

y  history,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  with  one  excep- 

volred  in  obscurity,  and  deformed  by  fable.     Thus 

«  of  tbe  earliest  of  British  writers,  Geoffrey-  of  Monmouth, 

s  a  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of  tbe  first  settle- 

:   of  this   island  by  Brito,  who  is  supposed   to  have 

rived  with  a  fleet   from  the  North  of  Europe       That 

eoffrey's  account  is  in  man;  respects  fabulous,  there  can 

10  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  not  altogether  so,  there  is  evidence 

fficient  to  lead  us  to  conclude.     There  are  records  of  a 

le  hating  existed  between  the  Fhenicians  and  the  British 

a  very  early  period ;  and  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the 

asion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Ciesar,  the  island  was  popu- 

ls  and  warlike,  possessing  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet. 

Cesar's  history  is  probably  the  first  account  approaching 

j  authenticity,  which  we  have  of  this  island ;  and  if  we 

'  e  allowance  for  the  prejudices  he  may  be  supposed  to 

rlain  for  a  people  whom  he  regarded  as  barbarous,  and 

10  had  all  but  baffled  his  yet  resistless  armies,  we  may  place 

widerable  confidence  in  his  narration. 

in  Cesar  invaded  Britain,  he  was  nut,  indeed,  opposed 

le  sea.     The  British  had  sent  their  fleet  to  the  assist. 

:e  of  the  Veneti,  a  people  of  Omul,  then  at  war  with  tho 

ins.     In  the  defeat  of  the  Veneti,  the  British  fleet  was 

>yed,  and  it  was  to  punish  the  Britons,  for  having  aided 

lemies,  which  formed  the  pretence  for  the  invasion.     It 

is  sufficiently  apparent,  however,  that  there  hod  existed 

•viously  a  superiority  on  the   seas   on  the  part  of  tho 

mders,  which  Ciesar  was  bent  on  ext  in  polishing.     In  the 

boast  that  he  had  done  so  for  ever,  he,  on  his  return 

e,  consecrated  to  Venus,  as  Goddess  of  the  Sea,  a  tnili- 

y  ornament,  embroidered  with  British  pearl,  intimating 

-*  "a  that  C.-esar  arrogated  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 

a  as  conquered  from  the  Britons.     Hence  "  Vincula 

e  Ocesaio,"  to  give  laws  to  the  ocean,  and  "  Britannos 

bjugare,"  to  subdue  the  Britons,  became  convertible  terms 

lib  subsequent  authors,  who  all  endeavour  to  place  Cjesar's 

Iritish  expedition  in  this  light  as  by  far  the  most  glorious  one. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  Carau- 

is,  who  had  been  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  the 


British  seas,  declaring  himself  independent  by  its  means, 
and  that  of  a  portion  of  tile  army,  and  assuming  the  imperial 
purple  in  opposition  to  the  emperor  Maiimian.  He  also 
held  the  Gallic  town  Gessoriscum,  now  Boulogne,  in  France, 
and  the  adjacent  coast,  which  hive  been  repeatedly  in  the 
power  of  England  in  more  modern  times.  From  theae 
places  he  so  harassed  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  by  his  fleets 
that  Maiiuiian,  however  unwillingly,  at  length,  as  a  con- 
dition of  peace,  NtaOwWtrBl  him  emperor  in  Britain. 
Having  repelled  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  he  made  peace 
with  these  nations,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  defence 
of  his  dominions  from  a  renewed  attack,  threatened  by  the 
Roman  emperor*.  To  this  end  he  look  care,  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  to  increase  his  fleet,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Franks  and  other  nations,  who  were  seated  on  tho 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  who  were  become  famous  for  their 
power  by  sea.  By  this  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  these 
nations  should  send  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  passing  through  lha  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  should 
join  his  navy  in  the  British  seas,  and  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  fleet  of  Carausius  against  the  Komans.  This  certainly 
is  a  transaction  worthy  of  bain*  recorded  in  our  naval  his- 
tory, as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  in  contesting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  so  formidable  on  opponent. 
He  was  not,  however,  successful.  While  the  emperor 
Maiiuiian  raised  a  numerous  army,  his  colleague  Oonstantius 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  sail.  While  this  was  doing, 
Constantius  besieged  Carausius,  in  Boulogne,  who,  having 
the  sea  open,  defended  himself  without  much  difficulty, 
evincing  to  bis  enemies,  that  while  he  held  this  advantage, 
their  siege  would   be  to  little  purpose ;  but   Constantius 


new  contrivance,  Carausius,  with  a  few  gallant  followers, 
broke  through  the  Itoraan  camp  during  the  night,  and, 
embarking  in  a  small  vessel,  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where 
he  had  a  strong  fleet  and  a  powerful  army.  He  quickly 
repented  of  this  itep,  on  bearing  that  the  sea  had  destroyed 
the  works  of  the  Romans,  and  left  the  port  open.  Con- 
itautius  now  assembled  his  fleet,  sailed  through  the  Straits, 
ro*t  and  completely  defeated  the  Franks,  before  Carausius 
could  join  his  confederates,  Carausius  promptly  prepared 
for  the  defence  of  Britain,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  officers  Alwolui,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
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AJpctai  assumed  the  vacant  sceptre,  and  although  stained 
'It  of  murder,  appear)  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
He  kept  his  dominions  and  his  forces,  and 
time  superior  in  power  at  sea,  sending  out  his 
■  to  annoy  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Caul,  and  to 
interrupt  the  trade  of  all  the  Human  provinces.  Constan- 
tius  having  re-assembled  his  fleet,  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
Gaul  towards  that  of  Britain.  Alectus,  with  a  niw  no 
way  inferior  to  his,  lay  then  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence, 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
he  stood  to  sea,  in  order  to  intercept  it ;  bnt  it  so  happened 
that  C 'j n stan tius  passed  him  during  a  fog,  and  landed  safely 
"b  Britain.  No  sooner  bad  he  landed,  than  from  a  foresight 
-  '  e  British  fleet  would  infallibly  beat  him  at  a  fair  sea 
le  caused  his  ships  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  his  soldiers 
I  have  no  hope  of  escaping,  but  by  beating  their 
Alectus  hastened  to  return ;  but  finding  (hat  the 
on  of  his  treachery  to  Gasnsassjai  had  alienated 
a  him  the  minds  of  his  subject',  he  rashly,  and  at  a  dis- 
lage,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  perished  on  the  field  of 

e  of  his  generals,  named  Callus,  was  drowned  in  a 
little  brook,  near  London,  hence  named  by  the  Saxons 
Walbrook. 

"■  interesting  to  recall  these  ancient  achievements  in 
nautical  warfare,  and  to  compare  them  with  recent  events, 
on  the  same  scenes,  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  (he  battle  of 
St.  Vincent's,  the  escape  of  Bonaparte's  fleet  from  Nelson 
on  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 


a  dominion,     lie  paid  much  attention  to  naval  affairs ; 

and  various  seaports  were  fortified  nudes-  his  orders,  some 

of  which  remain  to  this  day.     Among  them  were  Othona, 

supposed  to  be  Hastings ;   Dutm'i,  certainly  now  Dover ; 

'  tmminix,  now  Hythe,  0 aria nn< mum,  Yarmouth.     Con. 

inline  was  born  at  York  in  the  year  272,  and  died  in  337. 

e  was  the  first  emperor  who  professed  Christianity  i  was 

e  funnier  of  Constantinople,  now  the  capital  of  Turkey  j 

!,  what  bears  more  upon  our  present  subject,  was  one  of 

t   promoters  of  the  maritime  power  of   Groat 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  caution  the  render  against  sup- 
posing that  the  ships  in  use  at  the  times  WB  have  referred  la 
were  at  all  equal,  in  point  either  of  sine  or  const  met  inn,  to 
modern  ship*  of  war.     Many  of  them  were  propelled  prin- 


may  afford  to  the  e 

two  varieties  of  these  galleys. 


idea  of  the  appearance  of 


For  a  considerable  period  little  occurred  worthy  of  ni 
connected  with  our  present  subject.  The  disorders  which 
occurred  in  Britain,  consequent  upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ;iml  which  cuilcl  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Baion  race,  and  the  retirement  of  the  ancient  ISrilons  into 
Wales,  were  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  any  exten- 
sive and  constant  system  of  naval  warfare. 

The  Saxons,  however,  took  up  the  spirit  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  we  have  numerous  instances  recorded  of  their 
having  been  the  terror  of  tsMr  tSMmifl  b]  sea.  During  the 
repeated  invasion*  of  England  by  the  Oanes,  various  and 
bloodv  battles  UmV  place  between  the  hostile  fleets. 

Alfred  the  Great,  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
kingt,  is  believed  to  have  been  burn  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, in  the  year  8-tO,  When  yet  a  boy,  he  seems  to  h»vp 
bteo  unit  by  hit  father,  king  fithelwoif,  on  a  mission  to 
Rome,  where  he  *a  ingratiated  himself,  that  on  an  erroneous 
report  of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Pope  annoiiited  him 


tin st,  although  the  youngest  son.  At  this  comparatively 
polished  court,  young  Alfred  imbibed  that  taste  for  civilised 
society  which  afterwards  to  much  characterised  him.  His 
early  education  was  neglected  ;  but  the  cares  of  a  good 
mother  were  sufficient  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  improve- 
merit.  He  was  first  excited  to  learn  to  read,  by  hearing  the 
recital  of  Saion  poems ;  and  having  mastered  his  native 
tongue,  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  became 
entirely  devoted  to  retirement  and  literature,  until  nt  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  the  death  of  his  brothers,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes,  called  him  to  he  at  the  same  time  the  defender 
and  ruler  of  his  countrymen.  Alfred  paid  particular  atten- 
"  *>  the  improvement  of  his  navy,  and  was  generally 
onj  at  sen.  He  has  a  claim,  then,  to  stand  first,  in 
•,  among  our  naval  heroes,  and  thus  a  brief  account  of 
life  is  not  out  of  place  here. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  was 
icceeded  by  his  elder  sons  in  succession.  At  this  time 
ic  condition  of  England  was  most  calamitous,  having  heen 
a  a  great  measure  laid  waste  by  the  Dane*,  who  had  estab- 
dthemselvesinseveralof  thecentral  districts.  "Alfred 
,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  had  no  great  cause 
\  be  satisfied  with  the  MMTOaity,  or  even  justice,  of  his 
hers  towards  him;  but  philosophy  had  rendered  him 
eoted  with  a  small  maintenance,  iti  lieu  of  a  large  patri- 
w  which  his  father  bequeathed  him."  On  the  summons 
••is  brother,  however,  he  quitted  his  beloved  studies,  and 
up  arms  against  the  invaders;  and  on  the  death  of 
iclred,  he  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
I  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  this  work  to  trace 
inotely  all  the  public  events  of  thi-  Imsv  and  very  important 
'gn,  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  chietly  to  those 
iich  are  connected  with  the  character  of  the  monarch  as 


ind  the  country  destroyer],  all  the  cities  ami  great  ti 

molished,  and  the  people  worn  out  by  continual  fatigue, 

g  been  sometimes  compelled  to  fight  nine  or  ten  battles 

d  a  year.      In   short,  their  wealth,  their  strength,  their 

■e  exhausted;  rod,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend 

i,  as  they  were  wont,  they  began  every  where  to 

submit  to  the  Danes,  and  to  embrace  rather  a  settled  slavery 

than    a   precarious  freedom,  in  a  country  now  become  a 

desert,  and  where  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  lind  subsistence, 


,'(  Sllliill  li 


■:■  released  from  the  fear  of  ei 


iv  condition,  t 

the  public  safety,  but  with  equal  vigour  and  prudenoa 
applied  111  mill  fit  once  to  the  management  of  the  war,  and 
to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time, 
encouraged  by  his  example,  the  Saxons  began  to  resume 
their  spirits,  and  in  many  battles  defeated  the  Danes,  com- 
pelling them,  as  often  as  it  was  in  their  power,  to  quit  the 
country  ;  and,  when  they  found  this  impracticable,  permit- 
ting them  to  live  amongst  them  ujioii  reasonable  conditions, 
and  in  a  regular  way. 

There  were  two  maxims  which  the  king  steadily  pursued, 
by  which  he  extricated  himself  from  his  troubles.  The  first 
was,  fighting  the  enemy,  if  possible,  at  sea;  by  the  steady 
pursuit  of  which  method  he  hud  constantly  a  Heel,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  experienced  sailors.  But,  as  it  wu 
impossible  to  guard  all  the  coasts  of  his  dominions,  and,  as 
the  enemies'  squadrons  were  frequenlly  superior  to  his  own, 
be  was  sometimes  obliged  to  fight  on  shore;  and,  in  thir 
case,  he  likewise  used  all  imaginable  expedition,  that  the 
evenly  might  not  have  time,  either  to  gain  intelligence,  or  lu 

K  refreshment.  His  other  maxim  was,  to  have  always  in 
court  the  ablest  men,  not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  also 
in  the  arts,  and  to  converse  with  them  frequently  and  fami- 
liarly. By  this  means  he  eame  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
things,  by  a  com  [pari 'on  of  information,  of  which  even  those 
from  whom  he  learned  them  were  ignorant ;  and  by  his 
superior  judgment,  so  adapted  the  intelligence  he  received, 
as  to  render  his  small  force  successful,  both  at  sea  and  land, 
against  his  numerous  enemies. 

In  maritime  affairs  ho  was  particularly  skilful ;  and,  ■ 


e  have  authentic  memoirs  ••{  his  r 


the  sagacity  he  discovered  In  providing  a  kind  o 
ships  of  a  new  construct  ion,  nWriaod  ly  himself,  which  gave 
him  infinite  advantages  over  jieople  continually  practised  in 
naval  armaments,  and  whose  ei[>erience,  therefore,  ought  to 
ha.o  rendered  them  his  superiors  in  navigation.  He  con- 
sidered with  himself,  that  as  the  Meets  of  these  invaders  were 
frequently  built  in  a  hurry,  hastily  drawn  together,  meanly 
provided,  in  respect  to  victuals  and  rigging,  and  crowded 
with  men,  a  few  ships  of  a  larger  sixe,  built  in  a  new 
manner,  of  well  seasoned  materials,  thoroughly  supplied 
with  ammunition  and  provision,  and  manned  hj  expert 
must  at  Ant  sight  surprise,  and,  in  the  course  of  an 


mt,  destroy  numbers,  without  any  great  haiard  to 
In  pursuance  of  this  project,  he  caused  a 
•r  of  ships  to  be  built,  capable  of  holding'  each 
nil,  as  in  that,  double  in  all  other  respects  to 
*  then  in  use.  These  he  sent  to  sea,  with  an 
md,  neither  to  receive  nor  give  quarter,  but 
)  all  who  fell  into  their  power :  instruction*, 
J  •■>  the  design  on  which  these  ships  were 
■' a  the  king's  affairs  than 

t  appear*,  from  good  authority,  that  these  ships  were 
jys,  since  in  the  Mediterranean  these  vessels  are  com- 
,  because  they  are  convenient,  for  the   same  reason 
ich  inclined  king  Alfred  to  make  use  of  then,  the  facility 
'ng  with  thorn  close  under  shore,  or  up  into  creeks. 
y  might  be  longer,  higher,  and  yet  swifter  than  the 
in  use,  in  a  duplicate  proportion,  which  is 
what  ancient  writers  say  of  them,  may  be 
|  ci>ncuh>_-d;  and  thence  their  great  utility  arose.     In 
"  numbers,  the  king  had  no  hope  of  equalling  his 
;  but,  by  this  contrivance,  he  removed  that  diffi- 
hich  seemed  otherwise  insuperable.   With  a  squadron 
«  ships,  he  was  not  afraid  of  attacking  twice  or  thrice 
me  number  of  the  enemy,  hecause  the  force  of  his 
a  rendered  those  on  board  them  able  to  contend  against 
ny  as  they  could  grapple  with ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
,  'a  having  either  the  weather  -gage,  or  some  other  acci- 
kl  advantage,  their  swiftness  enabled  tliero  to  bear  away, 
d  gain  the  ports,  which  were  all  his  own.     Their  instruc- 
were  not  deemed  cruel,  i  their  enemies 

:  think  of  themselves,  they  were  esteemed  by  the 
ason,  enemies  to  mankind,  incapable,  as 
inced  tlit-m,  of  keeping  faith,  and  there- 
y  of  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  this  severity 
y,  for  two  reasons :  first,  in  respect  to  selt. 
?,  these  ships,  though  large  in  comparison  of  other 
vessels,  were,  however,  not  large  enough  to  contain  prisoners 
with  any  safety  ;  for  we  cannot  apprehend  that  they  carried, 
exclusive  of  rowers,  above  a  honored  and  twenty  men,  if  so 
many.  Secondly,  it  was  prudent,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
in  order  to  strike  a  terror  into  these  rover;',  that  they  might 
be  thereby  hindered  from  infesting  this  island,  and  inclined 
rather  to  prosecute  their  designs  on  some  other  coast.  Add 
to  this,  these  galleys  were  built  after  quite  another  model 
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than  Danish  ship) ;  10  that  the;  were  wholly  strange  to  the 
enemy,  who,  for  a  long  time,  knew  not  how  to  board  them, 
though  their  courage  might  be  great,  and  themselves,  for 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  able  seamen. 

The  same  rear  that  a  lew  of  these  ships  were  first  built, 
sii  pirate*,  of  an  unusual  si/.e,  infested  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  coasta  of  Devonshire.  The  king  immediately 
ordered  nine  of  his  new  vessels  in  quest  of  them,  with 
instructions  to  get,  if  possible,  between  them  and  the  shore. 
Three  of  the  pirates,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  them,  ran 
aground,  bat  the  other  three  stood  out  to  sea,  and  boldly 
engaged  the  king's  ships.  Of  these,  two  were  taken,  and 
all  the  men  killed ;  the  third,  indeed,  escaped,  but  with  five 
men  only.  They  then  attacked  the  ships  which  ran  aground, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  men.  At  length  the  tide  took 
tin-in  off,  but  in  so  battered  and  leaky  a  condition,  that  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  they  ill  ■'nil]  the  coast  of  the  South 
riainns,  where,  again  running  on  shore  two  of  their  vessels, 
the  men  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  were  taken,  and  carried 
tn  Winchester,  and  there,  by  order  of  the  king,  were  hanged. 
The  third  vessel,  though  the  men  in  her  were  grievously 
wounded,  escaped  ;  and,  in  this  single  year,  not  fewer  than 
twenty  ships,  with  all  the  men  on  board  them,  were  destroyed 
on  the  south  coast  only,  which  sufficiently  demonstrates  what 
mighty  advantage*  were  derived  from  this  happy  invention 
of  the  king. 

Though  the  care  of  bis  own  fleet  was  verv  commendable 
in  Alfred,  yet  the  concern  which  he  showed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  the  extending  the  commerce  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  discovering  and  describing  distant  countries, 
deserves  siill  higher  praise,  because  the  first  might  be,  in 
soma  measure,  ascribed  to  necessity,  and  ended  only  in  the 
good  of  his  own  kingdom ;  whereas  the  latter  was  incon- 
testibly  the  fruit  of  nn  heroic  genius,  and  might  have  been 
of  use  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  in  order  to 
farther  these  views,  that  be  kept  constantly  in  his  court,  at 
It  terr  grMt  expense,  the  most  eminent  men,  for  worth  and 
knowledge,  of  various  nations,  besides  the  inhiibitants  of  the 
British  isles;  from  whom  he  learned  whatever  was  known 
days,  which  wns  more  than  the  moderns  imagine, 
'two  instance*  have  been  transmitted,  with  authentic  circum- 
stances, from  his  time  to  ours.  The  first  was,  his  sending 
certain  persons  to  iliscover  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Arctic 
and  the  possibility  of  a  passage  on  that  side  to  the. 
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north-east.  The  other  wm,  his  correspondence  with  the 
Indies.  Facls,  so  extraordinary  in  themselves,  of  such  high 
importance,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  which  this  work 
treats,  sad  hitherto  left  in  such  obscurity  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  given  us  a  better  account  of  them,  that  dwelling 
upon  them  will  be  considered  rather  as  a  just  tribute  to 
Alfred's  memory,  and  to  the  honour  of  this  nation,  than  as 
in  unnecessary  digression. 

Sir  John  Spelman  tells  us,  that  he  had  been  informed 
there  was  iti  the  Cotton  lihrarv  a  memorial  of  a  voyage  of 
one  Octher,  a  Dane,  performed,  by  this  king's  orders,  for 
the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passage.     There  is,  however, 
a  much  more  perfect  copy  of  this  relation  inserted  in  the 
"*     in  version  of  Orosius,  made  by  king  Alfred  himself, 
reby  it  appears  that  Ohther,  for  so  he  is  called  in  this 
""tic  manuscript,  was  a  native  of  Heligoland,  a  man 
it  substance,  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  navigation, 
i  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  the  north. 
*  surveyed  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  by  the 
rection  of  king  Alfred,  and  presented  htm,  not  only  with 
a  clear  description  of  those  countries  and  their  inhabitants, 
'   it  also  brought  him  some  of  the  horse-whale's  teeth,  which 
e  then  esteemed  more  valuable  than  ivory,  and  gave  him 
od  account  of  the  whale  fishing.    This  probably  encour- 
1  the  king  to  send  Wulfstan,  an  Englishman,  to  view 
e  northern  countries,  of  which  he  also  gave  him  a  rela- 
Both  these  narratives  are  written  with  such  accuracy 
n  point  of  geography,  so  much  plainness  and  probability  in 
—  TCt  to  facts,  8Dd  are  intermixed  with  such  just  and  prn- 
observMions,  that  whnever  shall  take  the  trouble  of 
snparing  them  with  what  the  famous  Olaus  Magnus,  arch- 
hop  of  Upsal,  wrote,  many  hundred  years  afterwards,  of 
intries,  will  readily  confess,  that  the  age  of 
n  age  of  good  sense,  and  far  superior  in  know- 
ie  of  those  which   succeeded  it,  there  being 
thing  of  fable  or  improbability  in  what  Ohther  or  Wulfstan 
liver,  but  all  exactly  conformable  to  what  the  discoveries 
f  the  last  and  present  age  have  taught  us. 
'  a  to  the  Indian  voyage,  it  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  tho 
's  charily,  who,  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  Christians 
It.  Thomas,  resolved  to  send  them  relief.     The  person 
*  made  choice  of  was  one  -Suithelm,  called  in  Latin  Sigtl- 

Jiriett,  who  honestly  executed  his  commission,  and 
urtunate  as  to  return  hack,  bringing  with  him  an 


immense  treasure  ijf  Indian  g l«,and  among  ihem  precious 

stones,  perfumes,  and  oilier  curiosities,  of  which  the  king 
made  presents  tu  foreign  princes.  A*  the  reward  of  so 
acceptable  a  service,  Sigelmus  was  made  bishop  of  Sherburn ; 
and  William  of  Slalmesbury,  in  his  pontifical  history,  gives 
us  a  distinct  account  of  this  voyage,  and  tells  us,  it  not  only 
struck  with  wonder  such  as  lived  in  the  time  when  it  was 
performed,  but  was  considered  with  admiration  even  in  the 
age  in  which  lie  liicd,  adding  that  Sineluius  had  left  to  his 
church  several  of  these  Indian  curiosities,  as  unquestionable 
evidences  of  so  extraordinary  a  thing.  These  Christiana 
of  St.  Thomas  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the 
commodities,  which  Sigelmus  is  said  to  have  brought  back, 
are  precisely  those  of  their  country.  Spelman  observer 
farther,  that  the  value  and  use  of  t  lies*  curiosities  being  little 
Lnuwu  here,  the  king  sought  out  fur  artists  of  all  sorts,  par- 
ticularly goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  for  the  working  of  them, 
and  such  were  the  defects  of  those  times,  and  so  excellent 
»v  the  faculty  of  the  kin:;  in  every  tiling  be  turned  his 
hand  unto,  as  that  even  in  those  works  also,  the  artificers 
themselves,  and  their  arts,  received  improvement  from  hit 
invention  and  direction,  while  they  followed  his  genius,  and 
manufactured  what  he  designed  for  them.  And,  as  if  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  fortune  of  this  prince,  we 
have  still  remaining  a  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced ;  I 
mean  a  jewel  richly  wrought,  dug  up  in  the  island  of  Athel. 
ney,  which  was  the  king's  retreat,  when  he  lied  from  the 
DlM  in  ihi  beginning  1,1'  bis  r.ijn,  mil  "h.'iv  In.'  alW- 
wards  founded  a  uionuterv.  This  curious  relie  is  yet  pre* 
served  in  the  Ashmolean  collection  of  curiosities,  and,  besides 
its  excellent  workmanship,  has  a  Sason  inscription,  to  this  pur- 
nose  :  -r.i.f  beous  he  jussit  -ASBicmi ;  J.  -.  -Elfred  directed 
me  to  he  made. 

Great  and  beneficial  as  tile  warlike  exploits  of  Alfred 
were,  they  were  not  the  only  services  which  he  rendered  his 
country.  As  a  legislator,  a  reformer  of  manners,  and  a 
promoter  of  learning  and  the  arts,  his  exertions,  in  such  an 

X,  were  stilt  more  extraordinary.  He  effected  a  complete 
nge  in  the  Institutions  of  his  country,  which,  though  good 
in  their  principles,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  He 
framed  a  complete  body  of  laws,  which  .Spelman  supposes 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
The  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  that  palladium  of  English 
liberty,  is  attributed  to  his  wlsduQi  and  his  justice.     The 


iHraion  of  the  kingdom  into  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithings, 
for  the  purposes  of  judicature  and  police,  is  attributed  to 
tim ;  »oti  he  caused  n  general  survey  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
nktn,  called  the  "Book  of  Winchester,"  of  which  the 
Iloroesday-book  is  only  a  new  edition.  He  was  a  rigorous 
reformer  of  judicial  administration  ;  for,  it  is  recorded,  that 
in  one  year  be  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  forty-four 
jod^cs,  for  iniquitous  practices  in  the  execution  of  their 
office.  Alfred  is  considered  also  as  a  founder  of  the  political 
constitution  of  England,  at  least  of  that  part  of  il  which 
ordains  the  regular  convocation  of  the  states.  His  great 
council  consisted  of  bishops,  earls,  the  king's  aldermen,  Mid 
bis  chief  thanes  or  barons.  These  were  called,  by  an  express 
liw,  to  London,  twice  a-yoar,  for  the  purpose  of  well  govern- 
ing the  realm,  and  this  constituted  an  image  of  later  parlia- 
ment*. The  encouragement  of  learning,  and  his  own 
proficiency  in  it,  were  very  extraordinary  features  in  Alfred's 
character.  He  himself  was,  probably,  the  most  learned 
person  of  bis  kingdom,  and  he  stands  a't  the  head  of  the  list 
of  royal  authors.  In  private  life,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  His  person  corresponded  with  his  mental 
excellencies;  for,  though  the  hardships  which  he  had  endured 
made  him  liable  to  great  infirmities,  he  had  hy  nature  a 
handsome  and  vigorous  form,  and  n  dignified  and  eDgagmjr 
aspect.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-eight  years  and 
a-half.  he  died,  in  001,  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  being 
only  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

the  spirit  of  Alfred  survived  in  more  than  one  of  his 
descendants.  Edgar,  his  great -grandson,  applied  himself, 
from  the  commencement  of  bis  reign,  to  the  increasing  of 
bis  maritime  force,  and  was  proud  of  having  acquired  (he 
title  of  Protector  of  Commerce.  His  fleet  is  described  as 
being  not  only  far  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, bnt  even  as  much  more  powerful  than  those  of  all  the 
contemporaneous  European  jirineps  imt  ti>;.Mber.  His  ships 
were,  frequently,  not  fewer  in  number  than  four  thousand. 
These  he  usually  bad  divided  into  three  distinct  fleets,  sta- 
tioned each  on  a  different  coast  of  the  kingdom,  which  they 
vigilantly  guarded  j  and  he  himself,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
discipline  and  activity  of  his  seamen,  M  well  as  to  inspect 
his  *ea-port(,  took  a  voyage  annually  round  the  island,  escorted 
by  one  or  other  of  these  fleets. 

"  The  Basm  race  having  degenerated,  through  misgovern- 
ment,  and  the  country  being  torn  by  domestic  broils,  the 
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Danes  were  permitted  to  acquire  an  ascendant  o: 
No  sooner  did  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  find  1 
superior  at  sea,  than  he  set  up  a  title  to  the  Idngfaa, 
the  Sasons  wore  no  longer  able  to  resist.  This  is  01 
an  early  proof,  that  this  island  is  no  longer  safe,  than  while 
it  is  the  first  maritime  power;  whence  the  importance  of  our 
navy  is  too  manifest  to  be  denied,  and  we  may  be  convinced, 
that  as  our  freedom  flows  only  from  ottr  constitution,  so  both 
must  be  defended  by  our  fleets. 

The  Danish  kings,  whose  dynasty  was  very  brief,  nip- 
ported  the  honour  of  the  English  flag.  Among  them 
Canute  is  a  name  renowned  in  liistory,  for  his  virtue  in  peace, 
and  his  valour  in  war. 

The  Saxon  kings  were  again  restored,  and  finally  ter- 
minated with  the  weak  minded  Edward,  who,  by  hi:-  imbe- 
cility, exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  »uc- 
L'L-a.-iuii,  whii'li  was  decided  in  f'nvour  uf  William  the  Nor. 
man,  by  the  only  right  whicli  either  of  the  disputants  had, 
namely,  that  of  the  sword,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  the 
year  lOflfl. 

The  earlier  monarcha  of  the  Norman  blood  were  deeply 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  in  that  age  became 
10  prevalent ;  and  which,  preferring  in  honour  individual 
acts  of  bravery  to  combined  iiiov.  ments,  naturally  encour- 
aged combats  by  land,  where  single  exploit*  were  more  coo- 
npiouously  marked.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  or  his  immediate  successors,  were  them- 
selves distinguished  as  sailors,  although  they  were  too  politic 
princes  not  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  their  naval  power.  To 
this  they  were  chiefly  induced,  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  (heir  coasts,  and  in  order  to 
have  in  readiness  the  means  of  transport  for  their  numerous 
armies,  engaged  in  continental  wars  ;  for  we  now,  for  the 
first  time,  find  England  assuming  the  character  of  a  conti- 
nental power,  and  eiereising  an  influence,  which  has  varied 
in  extent,  but  never  since  entirely  ceased,  upon  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe. 

William  the  First  burned  (he  fleet,  said  to  have  consisted 
of  nine  hundred  vcocK  which  brought  over  his  victorious 
army,  either  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  by  cutting  off  all  hope  of  retreat,  to  add  des- 
peration to  the  courage  of  bis  soldiers,  a  v,rv  BottZOM 
practice  in  ancient  warfare.      The  EngUaB  e, .  ■ 

'  after  the  b*t  lie  uf  Hastings,  by  the  MM  of  iiarohl,  who 


It  was  otherwise  during  Ihe  reign  of  his  nephew  and 
successor,  Henry  the  Second,  the  first  who  established  the 
English  power  in  Ireland.  This  king  was  engaged  in  many 
and  extensive  wars,  in  all  which  lie  supported  himself  wiln 
undaunted  courage  and  admirable  conduct.  In  Normandy 
he  defeated  the  king  nf  France,  with  whom  his  own  ton, 
Henry,  had  unnaturally  allied  himself.  The  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, who  hail  raised  great  forces,  with  an  intention  of 
invading  England,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
disperse  his  forces  ;  and  these  successes  the  king  was  chiefly 
enabled  to  obtain,  by  means  of  his  superior  power  at  sea,  on 
which,  though  some  contests  ensued  between  him  and  his 
son  Henry,  yet  they  were  quickly  over  ;  for  the  king's  ship* 
destroyed  most  of  those  of  the  rebus  and  of  their  confederates, 
and  rendering  all  attempts  at  invading  England  hopeless, 
while  their  dominions  lay  open  to  his  attacks,  compelled  them 
to  conclude  peace,  upon  the  terms  prescribed. 

Hichard,  the  lion-hearted,  had,  it  is  well  known,  his  whole 
heart  bent  upon  the  chivalrous  attempt  to  conquer  the  Holy 
Land.  For  the  safe  transport  of  his  troops,  and  their  pro- 
tection on  distant  shores,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  his  commu- 
nication with  home,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  attend  to 
his  navy  ;  and,  we  are  told,  that  he  raised  a  much  greater 
naval  force  than  had  ever  been  known  in  this  country,  since 
the  coming  of  tho  Normans,  and  withal,  says  a  well  known 
author,  carried  the  English  fame  to  such  a  height,  as  aston- 
ished tho  whole  world,  and  was  the  true  source  of  that 
respect,  which  has  ever  since  been  paid  to  the  English  flag. 

On  his  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  Hichard  anchored  off 
Medina,  and  having  had  some  difference  with  the  king  of 
Sicily,  attacked  and  took  that  capital,  whieli  he  did  not 
return  without  a  heavy  ransom.  In  this  were  included  four 
large  galleons,  and  fifteen  galleys,  by  which  accession,  the 
English  Heet,  when  the  king  sailed  from  Sicily  for  Cyprus, 
consisted  of  thirteen  capital  ships,  of  extraordinary  burden, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  and  fifty  galleys,  beside* 
vessels  of  less  sue,  and  tenders.  In  their  passage  to  Cyprus, 
they  were  sorely  shaken  by  a  tempest,  and  several  ships  lost. 
The  ship,  which  carried  Berengaria,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  who  was  contracted  to  king  Hichard,  was 
very  near  perishing,  by  being  ilcmt  d  admittance  into  one  of 
Ihe  ports  of  that  island,  by  Isaac,  king  of  Cyprus.  This 
was  an  insult,  not  to  be  MfM  by  lb*  chivalrous  Richard, 
who,  bearing  down  upon  the  island  with  his  whole  fleet, 


made  a  descent  with  all  his  forces,  and  reduced  it  completely 
is  a  abort  space  of  time,  baring  taken  the  king  prisoner. 

Here  be  received  Guy,  formerly  king  of  Jerusalem,  with 
several  other  Christian  princes  of  the  east,  who  swore  fealty 
to  him  a;  their  protector;  and,  having  left  two  governor*, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troop;,  in  Cyprus,  he  sailed 
from  thence,  with  a  much  better  Beat  than  he  brought  with 
him,  for  it  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- four  stout 
ships,  and  upwards  of  sixty  galleys.  In  his  passage  to  Aeon 
or  Ptolemais,  he  took  a  huge  vessel  of  the  Saracens,  laden 
with  ammunition  and  provisions,  bound  fur  the  same  place. 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Christian  armv.  The  size 
of  this  ship  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  highly  deserves 
notice.  Matthew  Pari;  colls  it  Dromunda,  and  tells  u-. 
that  the  ships  of  the  English  fleet  attacked  it  briskly,  though 
it  lay  like  a  great  floating  castle  in  the  sea,  and  was  in  a 
manner  impenetrable.  At  length,  however,  they  boarded 
and  carried  it,  though  defended  by  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
hundred  men,  of  whom  the  king  caused  thirteen  hundred 
to  be  drowned,  and  kept  the  remaining  two  hundred  prison- 
ers, who,  another  writer  says,  were  all  persons  of  distinction. 
After  this  victory,  the  king  proceeded  to  Aeon,  which  he 
blocked  op  by  sea,  at  the  same  time  that  his  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  other  Christian  princes,  besieged  it 
by  land,  so  that,  at  length,  chiefly  by  bis  means,  it  was  taken, 
though  defended  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Saracens, 
under  their  famous  prince  Saladin. 

These  are  the  earliest  well  authenticated  instances  we 
have  of  the  use  of  the  navy,  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  block- 
ading; and  they  were  successful  too,  and  that  against  what 
appears  to  have  been  no  contemptible  foe,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Saracen  vessel  Dromunda.  just  mentioned  as  having 
been  so  gallantly  boarded  bv  the  English  sailors. 

The  heroic  Richard  died  in  11S8.  Of  all  our  prince*, 
none  better  understood  the  value  of  a  naval  force,  and  how 
to  use  it,  as  appears,  not  only  by  the  victories  he  gained  in 
time  of  war,  but  by  his  establishing  the  laws  of  Oieron,  for 
the  regulating  maritime  affairs,  and  by  the  constant  care  he 
took  in  supporting  the  ports  and  havens  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  encouraging  seamen,  whereby  be  drew  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  Europe  into  his  service;  and  by  a  like 
rigilance  in  promoting  and  protecting  commerce. 

John,  Richard's  brother,  assumed  the  throne,  to  the  ei- 
a  of  his  nephew  Arthur ;  and,  his  title  being   thus 


TW.  a*  «M|wntod  the  kaw,  *W  n  e«iwh  a  mm 
■  «*7  •>«*>  ipnt.tfcat  W  reaped  «>  nw  the  F  reach  fa 
**d  Ml.  m  njirkat  norc  of  the  feWitr  of  U>  mbytett. 
■--* »  to  tbia,  he  McabUd  a  great  arm?,  and  prondad  * 
xn  fleet,  which  be  nerer  cute ' 


Mn  Koraundy  i  bat,  wbm  all  wm  readr,  and  Un  aobiUn 

—  ««■!  il-,r.Mi«hJT  di»u*«l  to  behave  as  became  them,  the 

I    CanUrrhurv,  and  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 

imo.  and,  in  tho.  nam*  of  the  Pope,  forbade  him 

III"    king,    unwillingly,    obeyed ;    and    jet, 

Xi  i    .Up.  bo  the  next  da*  pat  lo  sea,  with  a  few 
.  m*m  tiiat  the  rt-l,  either  out  of  fear  or 
ha*ti  ItiUiiwadt  but  in  thin  lie  was  disappointed, 
nl;  rwnaliwl  where  tboT  were,  but,  by  sending 
•mall  Muiit'lmn,  prevailed  on  man}  to  oome 


9-i>T  »  «™^Wi  «  ■•**£  C     ib,«^.^ 


fcriihi  i  ruiiiii*.     ii-  ■JiiTb.fa 

W  few*.      !■■«■  few  MM  MM  3M:   Sir  fea 

if  »■**■  in  ■!■    W  h.  ««.  tk«k  WW  ite 

wfa>*  im  -  r«M  to  i^i  «*h  £wl«4  *■> 


'        -  "J  '    '   ' 

Nt  t»  Mrs,  3Mt  =»  W*fc,  mi  b. 


I 


•/■faa^nam 

TV  ■■!■  |.nf  acti—  of  Johns  !!»«**■ 

^BMCted  -oh  our  naval  tarn,  lUwt  il  a      ' 

kll  hi.  disaster*  hi*  task**  n»i»i  kral  to  Mi 
in  IZIS. 

Ilk  km,  and  mumt,  who  wm  «ah  tea  yea 
bb  fathers  death,  Wt^  art  to  be  an  mohl 
priwt.     The  Eari  of  Pembroke,  hk  curdaan,  daring  fa 
miswritv.  Mooeeddd  in  drivinc  ont  the  French,  woo,  by  tl 
aid  of  the  reMBow  baroM,  had  gained  a  footing  in  V 
■aland,  daring  the  latter  dan  of  John.     In  this  contest, 
maritime  exploit,  of  some  note,  occurred.     Lewis  bavi 
gone  over  to  Calais,  in  order  to  procure  reinfon 
embarked  them  on  board  a  fleet  of  eighty  stout  ships  *nd  P* 
eea.    Hubert  de  Burgh,  governor  of  Dover  castle,  assisted  h 
Philip  de  Albanie  and  John  Marshall,  resolved  to  *r 
him  with  the  strength  of  the  Cinque-ports,  and  aco 
met  him  at  tea,  with  forty  sail  of  ships.     The  English,  pt 
calving  that  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  them,  b* ' 
ships  and  men,  made  use  of  their  superiority  in  ski 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  ran  down  many  « 
the  transports,  and  sunk  them  with  all  the  soldiers  on  boi 
their  long  bowi  also  did  them  notable  service ;  and,  to 
vent  the  French  from  boarding  them,  they  laid  he~ 
titnr  upon  their  decks,  which,  the  wind  blowing  fresh, 
In  the  fanes  of  their  enemies,  and  in  a  manner  blinded 
•o  that,  ilcn-lining  the  dispute,  they  as  fast  as  possible 
away  for  the  shore,  and,  landing  at  Sandwich,  Lewis, 
i.  vni/.i  (;r  tl».  tni.Thi.'f  their. <hips  had  done  him,  burned 
to  the  ground.     The  English  were  every  way  gaineri  1 
lhi«  engagement,  a*  on  the  other  hand  it  entirely  mined  tl 
IfMn  nf  I, ..wis,  who  was  now  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in 
laMfakj  wln-rc,  very  soon  nflor,  ho  was  besieged,  the  Eng- 
lish tWt,  in  the  mean  time.  Mocking  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.      Ho  quickly  saw  how  great  his  danger  was,  and 
bwM  little  reason  tin  hail  In  expect  relief.     In  this  situation, 
fat  did  all  (hat  was  loft  for  him  to  do ;  that  is  to  say,  be 
fiilrrp.1  into  a  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whereby 
ha  i'r,,.,n,i,,,i  ail   his  pretended  rights  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  provided  the  ha*t  he  could  for  himself  and  bis 

■■■*■>>   "hbm   trv.-.l    tli,:  kingd fr.-ni   the  plague  of 

f..rrii(.i-rt,   and    remains   an    incontestible  proof,   that   a» 


kMMKMiirteml  T                   l        ■ 

■MA*  *    ^»    «    ^    1      !■>■           -     M    *■■» 

of  people,  as  well  of  other  dominions  as  their 
own,  passing  through  the  said  seas,  ami  the  sovereign  guard 
thereof;  and,  also,  of  Inking  all  manner  of  cognizance  in 
•s,  and  of  doing  right  and  justice  to  high  and  low, 
■ding  to  the  said  laws,  statutes,  ordinances,  and  prohi- 
bitions, and  all  other  things,  which,  to  the  exercise  of  sove- 
jurisdiction  in  the  place?  aforesaid,  tuny  appertain  : 
whereas,  Botetort,  admiral  of  the  said  sea,  deputed 
hy  the  said  king  of  England,  and  all  other  admirals,  deputed 
hy  the  said  king  of  England,  and  his  ancestors,  formerly 
kings  of  England,  have  been  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  said  sovereign  guard,  with  power  of  jurisdiction,  and 
all  the  other  power*  before-mentioned,  (except  in  ease  of 
appeal,  and  complaint  made,  of  them  to  their  sovereigns,  the 
kings  of  England,  in  default  of  justice,  or  for  evil  judgment,) 
and  especially  of  making  prohibitions,  doing  justice,  and 
Inking  security  for  good  behaviour,  from  all  manner  of 
people  carrying  arms  on  the  said  sea,  or  sailing  in  ship?, 
otherwise  fitted  out  and  armed  than  nierchnnt  ships  used  to 
be,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  a  man  may  have  reasonable 
cause  of  suspicion  towards  them  of  piracy,  or  other  mis- 
doings :  and,  whereas,  the  masters  of  ships,  of  the  said 
kingdom  of  England,  in  the  absence  of  the  said  admirals, 
have  been  in  peaceable  possession  of,  taking  cognizance,  and 
judging  of  all  facts  upon  the  said  sen,  between  all  manner 
of  people,  according  to  the  laws,  statutes,  prohibitions,  fran- 
chises, and  customs:  and,  whereas,  in  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  lately  made  between  the  said  kings  at 
Paris,  the  words  following  are  set  down,  hi.  First  of  all, 
it  Is  agreed  and  concluded  between  us,  the  envoys  and 
agents  above-mentioned,  in  the  names  of  the  said  kings,  that 
they  shall  be  to  each  other,  for  the  future,  good,  true,  and 
faithful  friends  and  allies,  against  all  the  world  (except  the 
church  of  Borne),  in  such  manner,  that  if  any  one  or  more, 
whosoever  they  be,  shall  go  about  to  interrupt,  hinder,  or 
molest  the  said  kings,  in  their  franchises,  liberties,  privileges, 
rights,  or  customs,  of  them  and  their  kingdoms,  they  snail 
be  good  and  faithful  friends,  and  aiding  against  all  men 
living,  and  ready  to  die,  to  defend,  keep,  and  maintain,  the 
above-mentioned  framdiises,  liluTtie-,  rights,  and  customs, 
and  that  the  one  should  not  be  of  counsel,  nor  give 
assistance  in  any  thing  whereby  the  other  may  lose 
life,  limb,  estate,  or  honour.  And,  whereas,  Mr.  Rcyner 
Oriiabaltz,  Master  of  the  ships  of  the  snid  king  of  Fram 


ace, 


win:-  calls  himself  admiral  of  iIil-  said  sea,  being  deputed  b; 
his  sovereign  aforesaid,  in  his  war  against  the  Flemings,  did. 


(after  tbe  above-mentioned  alliance  «u  made  and  ratified, 
and  against  the  tenor  and  obligation  of  the  said  alliance,  and 
'  mtion  of  those  who  made  it,)  wrongfully  assume  and 
e  the  office  of  admiral,  in  the  said  sea  of  England, 
fcc.  &c." 

We  need  not  farther  detail  the  appeal ;  but  shall  give  the 
conclusions  our  author  draws  on  the  subject : — 

1.  It  appears,  from  this  paper,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
■fa  had  not  only  been  claimed,  but  exercised  and  possessed, 
bj  the  kings  of  England,  from  times  immemorial ;  which  i; 
■uffkient  to  give  some  credit  to  the  facts  which  we  have 
related  from  the  British  history  :  for  as  to  the  I 
the  Roman  invasion,  they  were,  in  an  historical  sense,  within 

2.  It  is  clear,  from  hence,  what  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
was,  namely,  a  jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  of  nil  nations, 
passing  thereon,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all,  for  the  pre- 

rnting  piracies,  the  protection  of  commerce))  and  tho  ileci- 
n  of  unforeseen  disputes. 

3.  It  is  no  less  apparent,  that  this  was  an  exclusive  juris- 
"n  which  no  other  potentate  had  any  share,  which 

t  have  been  founded,  either  in  common  consent,  or  in 
priority  of  strength  ;  either  of  n  hich  afforded  a  good  title. 

" ,    We  see,  by  this  i't i-trnnix-,  that  the  dominion  of  the 

i,  renting  in  the  ting  of  England,  was  a  point,  not  only 

-vTi  to,  but  maintained  by,  tin;  (Jenoese,  Spaniards,  Oer- 

*,  Hollanders,  Danes,  and,  in  short,  by  all  the  maritime 

wers  then  in  Europe ;  which  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that 

H  was  far  from  being  at  a  low  ebb,  and  that  the  prero- 

e  of  the  crown  of  England,  in  this  respect,  had  been 

o  exercised,  a*  to  render  it  a  common  advantage. 

5.   We  perceive,  that   fuivi^iicrs  were  so  jealous  of  the 

turning  temper  of  the    French   jinn'v-.  that  tliey  would 

...I  admit  the  commander-in-chief  of  their  naval  force  to 

bear  tbe  ritleof  Admirul,  which  tiny  apprehended  t"  include 

a   title   to  jurisdiction  i   and,   therefore,   would   have  this 

Rerner  a  rim  halt/,  styled  only  Master  of  the  ships  to  the 

' "  g  of  France. 

,  We  must  observe,  that  the  commissioners,  to  whom 
s  remonstrance  is  addressed,  neither  had,  nor  claimed, 
t  naval  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  but  were  appointed  t" 
r  and  determine,  whether  king  Edward's  prerogativ 


ign  of  the  sea,  li.nl  been  invaded  ty  this  Reyner  Grim. 
baltz,  in  contravention  of  1 1 1 ■■  iir-t  urttolc  ul"  :i  treaty  between 
of  England  mid  France,  whereby  the  contracting 
parties  covenanted  to  maintain  each  others  prerogative*; 
and,  consequently,  the  French  king  was  bound  to  maintain 
this  prerogative  of  king  Edward,  which  gave 


7.  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  tins  whole  affair,  not  to  our 
historians,  but  to  our  records  i  whence  we  may  safely  deduce 
this  consequence,  that  the  want  of  facts,  to  support  such  m 
jurisdiction  throughout  preceding  reigns,  ought  not  to  be 
urged  as  a  just  objection  ;  because,  as  I  once  before  hinted, 
most  of  those,  who  applied  them-clves  to  writing  history, 
wero  very  little  acquainted  with  these  matters. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more,  relating  to  this  affair,  which 
deserves  particular  attention  ;  ami  that  is,  the  pica  put  in  by 
Reyner  Grimbaltz,  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance.  He  did 
not  dispute  the  king  of  England's  sovereignty  ;  he  did  not 
plead  any  power  derived  to  umai  If  [torn  the  French  king's 
commission  :  but  what  he  invited  DO  ma,  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  Wo  re -mentioned,  which  he  would  have  to  be 
thus  understood  :  that  king  Edward  having  contracted  not 
to  give  any  aid  or  assistance,  or  to  suffer  any  aid  or  assist- 
ance to  be  given  to  the  enemies  i if  king  Philip  ;  ami  having 
also  actually  issued  out  a  prohibition,  forbidding  any  such 
practices,  it  followed,  in  his  opinion,  that  all  such  as,  after 
this  prohibition,  relieved  the  Fleming!,  hy  merchandise  or 
otherwise,  Were  to  1"'  esteemed  enemies,  nf  what  soever  nation 
they  were ;  and  that  he,  having  taken  none  hut  the  persons 
and  goods  of  such,  conceived  himself  to  have  a  permission 
ho  to  do,  by  virtue  of  tbo  said  prohibition,  whereby  king 
Edward,  according  to  his  interpretation,  had  signified,  that 
ho  would  not  take  it  as  an  injury  done  to  him,  although  the 
'hips  of  .ir-Ii  offenders  should  W  taken  in  Ins  seas  by  the 
French  king's  officers.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  reason- 
ableness or  validity  of  this  defence ;  but  content  myself  with 
obwrving,  that  it  contains  the  clearest  concession,  on  toe 
part  of  France,  that  can  he  desired;  because  this  man 
itrffM  the  legality  of  his  own  actions,  if  they  were  legal, 
■!n  commission  of  the  prince  he  served,  but  from 
the  king  of  Kiigluiid's  prohibition;  so  that,  in  reality,  he 
uteris  himself  to  have  acted  under  the  English  sovereignty, 
and  from  thence  expected  his  acauillal.  Many  other 
■,  of  this  king't  claiming  and  exercising  the  sovr. 


reignty  of  the  sea,  might  be  produced,  Edward  the  First 
died  in  1307. 

Nothing  worthy  of  record,  regarding  naval  affairs,  occur- 
red in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  (lie  Second. 

Edward  the  Third  retrieved  the  navy  of  England,  and 
raited  the  glory  of  her  arms.  Having  laid  a  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France,  he  went  to  war  with  that  country.  In 
tba  important  war  which  ensued,  although  its  celebrity 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  achievements  of  the  English 
armies,  yet  the  natal  supremacy  of  England  was  nobly 
maintained. 

The  claim  of  Edward  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
gave  rise  ID  many  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  not 
very  well  founded,  yet  the  title  was  kept  up,  until  a  eompa. 
rati  rely  recent  period.  A  matter,  50  much  influencing 
the  hostilities  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  afterwards  took 
place  between  ihe  two  countries,  ought  to  be  understood, 
even  now  when  its  practical  effect!  have  only  ceased  within 
tbeae  few  years,  if,  indeed,  with  some  they  are  not  stili  tho 
root  of  national  prejudices.     The  following  is  the  uccount 

"  It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  crown 
of  France  could  never  descend  to  a  female;  and,  in  order 
to  give  more  authority  to  this  maxim,  and  assign  it  to  & 
mate  origin,  it  "had  been  usual  to  derive  it  from  a 
t!»u«  in  the  Sah'an  Code,  the  law  of  an  ancient  tribe  among 
the  Franks;  though  that  clause,  when  strictly  examined, 
"  a  only  the  appearance  of  favouring  this  principle,  and 
not  really,  by  the  confession  of  the  best  antiquaries, 
•  the  sense  commonly  imposed  upon  it.  But,  though 
law  seems  wanting  amung  the  French,  for  the 
n  of  females,  the  practice  had  taken  place  ;  and  the 
e  was  established,  beyond  controversy,  on  some  ancient, 
a  well  as  some  modern,  precedents.  During  the  first  race 
of  the  monarchy,  the  Franks  were  so  rude  and  barbarous  a 
people,  that  they  were  inrjipulik;  m1"  submitting  to  a  female 
rtdgn  ;  and,  in  that  period  of  their  history,  there  were  fre- 
quent instances  of  kings  advanced  to  royalty,  in  prejudice 
of  females,  who  were  related  to  the  crown,  by  nearer 
i.t  ijt'c<i[i.«riri.L.ruiiiilv.  Tln-r  pi'i-i-cilelits,  juilied  lo  liki.' 
s,  had  also  established  the  male  succession  in  the  second 
;  and  though  the  instances  were  neither  so  frequent, 
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12*:  jexxibii  ine  aac  aal  -it  isp?  zrrraijftc.  ass1  to  have 

3ft  nOlOUS  IT  "UK  TT1HT         Xiil!'JW  ub£  talftl  TBC8y 


CliTMlir  3ft  I'UIL.V  IT  HXDf  HUllOlM  ]V1k  w  FnBMh 

ay  jac  wL-vv*  i«±m  pt^stjsc  "ry  sales,  ■■i  ■• 
£axau».  azi£  Haw  win  :?nm»a*«L  lis  nut  ni  a  5enaVbad  ever 
xn:«=r-*»i  *3*  jrnw.  Pniin  tie  F*lr.  faster  of  Lews 
Enz^  j**r  ji!«  «:&<*.  7312*  Lrpwa^  F"iilx  the  Long,  and 
Claris*  -_•»*  Fur.  izii  rms  3*ar*r?.  IsaSfTii,  Queen  of 
-auL  Liv?  Eim.  :i*  ei^esc  ierfc  s:  is*  death  one 
•7  )U?T&re.  sacfp  t:    £W?s,  Dsk*  of  Bur- 

7 T?t  :  kz,i"  1$  *£*  %tw*L  -m-Ms-  tswl  ;rersac%  PhxEp,  his 

yvar-*-**  :r^bc?.  was  ko:c*«  ?wfl,  nrsH  it  shoold 
amar  v  beitr  tie  ciii  re*:  -*i  a  **  c"  :e  a  daughter.  The 
Qti**c  tr.rt  a  =aL«.  wb>  !rr*i  cely  a  few  day* :  Phifip  was 
pr«x-la»=>bi  lisz :  a=*i  as  tb>  I*=jk  :f  Bwjimdy  made  some 
opj^rtxE.  andasserei  ibe  r^ritf  :t  H«  niece,  the  states  of 
tLe  kinziko,  by  a  Kvfon  ar  :  delfl^rare  decree,  gave  her 
an  *xc!i*3on.  arid  declared  all  fsale*  for  ever  incapable  of 
%ucc*edroar  to  the  crowr,  of  France. 

"  Philip  dkd,  after  a  short  neizn.  '.eaTicsT  three  daughters ; 
and  his  brother  Charles  without  dispute  or  controversy, 
then  succeeded  to  the  crown.  The  rv-isv  of  Charles  was 
alto  short :  be  left  one  daughter :  but  as  his  Queen  was 
pregnant,  the  next  male  heir  wa*  arr-iinted  regent,  with  a 
•l«<lared  right  of  succession,  if  the  i*«ue  should  prove  female. 


of  a  daughter ;  the  regency  ceased ;  and  Philip  de  Valois 
wa*  unanimously  placed  on  "the  throne  of  France. 

"  The  king  0/  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
fiftwn  year*  of  age,  embraced  a  notion  that  he  was  entitled, 
In  right  of  hi*  mother,  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom, 
ami  that  tho  claim  of  the  nephew  was  preferable  to  that  of 
Urn  fouftifi-gftniian.  There  could  not  well  be  imagined  a 
notion  wi*aki«r  or  worse  founded. 

"  Tim  principle  of  excluding  females  was  of  old  an  estab- 
lla|ii«l  opinion  in  France,  and  had  acquired  equul  authority 
mt  It  It  thii  nioHt  fV|ireflH  and  positive  law  :  it  was  supported 
by  Niifii'iit  prifif Ifntu  ;  it  wrh  confirmed  by  recent  instances, 
■"I" If  ami  drlilNTntoly  divided  ;  and,  what  placed  it  still 


farther  beyond  controversy,  if  Edward  was  disposed  to 
rtion  its  validity,  he  thereby  cut  off  his  own  pretensions, 
since  the  three  last  kings  had  all  left  daughters,  who 
still  alive,  and  who  stood  before  him  in  the  order  of  n 
iton.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  assert,  that  though  bis 
mother,  Isabella,  was,  on  account  of  her  sex,  incapable  of 
succeeding,  he  himself,  who  inherited  through  her,  was 
liable  to  no  such  objection,  and  might  claim  by  the  right  of 
propinquity.  But,  besides  that  this  pretension  was  more 
favourable  to  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  descended  from  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  Hat  in,  it  was  so  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  succession,  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  both  in  private  and  public 
inheritances,  that  nobody  in  France  ever  thought  of 
~3dward's  claim.  Philip's  title  was  universally  recognised ; 
t  imagined  that  he  had  a  competitor,  much  less 
o  formidable  a  one  as  the  king  of  England." 

n  by  the  Salic  law  then,  the  claim  of  our  kings  to  the 

rewn  of  France,  the  pretence  of  so  many  bloody  wars, 

i  unfounded.     The  Salic  law  itself,  however,  although 

e  barbarous  ages,  never  was  adopted  by 

■gland,  which  has  been  before,  as  now,  "  great,  glorious, 

and  free,"  under  the  sceptre  of  a  Queen. 

James  D'Arteville,  a  brewer  in  Ghent,  had  acmiired,  by 
his  popular  talents,  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Flemings, 
and  having  been  brought  to  second  Edward's  views,  engaged 
his  countrymen  to  throw  off  all  dependance  upon  France, 
and  to  support  the  claims  of  the  English  king. 

In  1338,  king  Edward,  by  the  middle  of  July,  drew  his 
numerous  army  down  to  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  at  Ore- 
well  embarked  them  off  board  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
h  which  he  passed  over  to  Antwerp.  On  his  arrival,  he 
■  receded  with  great  joy  by  the  allies,  particularly  the 
peror  Lewis;  but  the  subsidies  he  paid  them  were  eiees- 
;  nor  could  he  immediately  make  use  of  their  assistance, 
i  king  declining  a  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
e  of  the  Flemings,  he  assumed  the  arms  and  title 
g  of  France ;  but  while  the  king  spent  his  time  in 
rches  and  countermarches,  in  which,  however,  be  gained 
le  advantages  over  the  enemy,  the  French  and  their  allies, 
Scots,  did  ft  great  deal  of  mischief  on  the  English  coasts 
i  their  Meet.  The  town  of  Hastings  they  ruined, 
id  all  the  western  coast,  burned  Plymouth,  and  insulted 
stol ;  all  which  was  owing  to  the  king's  employing  t' 


■  French  1 
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greatest  part  of  his  naval  force  abroad,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  north,  to  awe  the  Scots ;  yet,  in  two  instances,  tht 
English  valour  and  naval  fon.'i;  appeared  with  great  lustre. 
A  squadron  of  thirteen  sail  of  1'  rench  ships  attacked  fire 
English,  who  defended  themselves  mi  valiantly,  that,  though 
they  lost  the  Edward  and  the  Christopher,  two  of  to* 
largest,  yet  the  other  tin- ■  ■£.■  escaped,  notwithstanding  ike 
>n["*riority  of  the  enemy.  The  mariner-;  i.>f  Hit  t.  i  r.. ;  ■ : 
also,  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  manned  all  their 
small  craft,  and  ran  over  to  Boulogne,  wnere  they  did  notable 
service ;  for  they  not  only  burned  the  lower  town,  but 
destroyed  four  large  ship",  nineteen  galleys,  and  twenty  lesser 
vessels,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  consumed  the  dock 
and  arsenal,  tilled  with  naval  stores. 

In  1340,  king  Edward  returned  to  England,  in  the  month 
of  February,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament,  to  provide  lor 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  wherein  he  succeeded,  t<>  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  expectations  ;  and,  in  return  for  the  readiness 
expressed  by  his  subject*  to  assist  him,  he  made  many  good 
laws,  and  granted  great  privileges  to  merchants.  After  this, 
with  a  strong  fleet,  he  pasted  over  into  Flanders,  and  gave 
the  French  a  terrible  defeat  at 'sen. 

We  have  many  remarkable  particulars,  in  relation  to  this 
battle,  in  various  writers.  The  Lord  Cobham  was  first 
sent  by  the  king  to  view  the  French  ileri,  which  he  found 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  ;  and,  having  given  the  king  an 
account  of  the  vast  number  and  great  force  of  their  ships, 
that  brave  prince  answered,  "  Well,  by  the  assistance  of 
God  and  St.  <ieorge,  1  will  now  revenge  all  tin:  wrongs  1 
have  received."  He  ordered  the  battle  himself,  directing 
his  ships  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  linto  ;  the  first  consisting  of 
vessels  of  the  greatest  force,  so  ranged,  that,  between  two 
ships  tilled  with  archers,  there  was  one  wherein  wore  men 
at  arms,  the  ships  in  the  wings  being  also  manned  witb 
archers ;  the  second  line  he  used  as  a  reserve,  ami  drew  from 
thence  supplies  as  they  became  necessary.  The  battle  lasted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night ;  and,  even 
after  this,  there  was  a  second  dispute  :  for  thirty  French 
ship*  endeavouring  lo  escape  in  the  dark,  the  English  attacked 
them,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
took  the  James  of  Dieppe,  and  sunk  several  others.  The 
king  behaved  with  equal  courage  and  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  fight,  giving  hi»  orders  in  person,  and  moving,  as 
i  required,  from  place  to  place.       Thi»  ll  kro.wti  M 
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rison,  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  English  vessels ;  and  jet 
the  latter  attacked  them  with  great  boldness.  The  Spaniards 
defended  themselves  resolutely,  and  chose,  at  last,  death 
rather  than  captivity,  refusing  quarter,  though  it  w« 
offered  them.  Twenty-four  of  these  great  ships,  laden 
with  cloth  and  other  valuable  goods,  were  taken,  and 
brought  into  the  English  harbours,  and  the  rest  escaped  by 
a  speedy  flight.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  victory, 
the  king  caused  himself  to  be  represented  on  a  gold  coin, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  ship  with  a  sword  drawn,  thinking 
it  an  honour  to  have  his  name  transmitted  to  posterity,  as 


We  need  not  enter  into  any  farther  details,  to  show  how 
nobly  this  monarch  asserted  and  maintained  his  eiaim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  Edward's  body,  than 
the  French  began  to  insult  tli«  En-jlidi  oa'ts.  The  Isle  of 
Wight,  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  were  in  their 
turns  attacked,  and  nearly  destroyed.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
how  early  we  find  foreign  nations  taking  advantage  of  any 
internal  cause  of  weakness,  to  direct  their  efforts  against  the 
maritime  superiority  of  this  country.  It  teaches  us  AD 
important  lesson,  that  our  vigilance  ought  never  to  be 
relaxed,  to  preserve  the  navy  in  an  efficient  condition. 

Richard  the  Second,  grandson  of  Edward,  and  son  of 
the  renowned  Black  Prince,  succeeded  while  a  minor.  He 
was  feeble  in  character,  and  unsuccessful  in  his  undertakings. 
Under  bis  reign,  we  find  tho  first  mention  of  the  Scot* 
having  become  at  all  formidable  by  sea.  It  is  stated  that 
Mercer,  who  is  called  a  privateer,  but  who,  in  all  probability, 
was  directly  commissioned  by  the  Scottish  government,  made 
an  expedition  to  the  oast  coasts  of  England  with  a  small 
squadron,  carried  off  several  vessels  from  under  the  walls  of 
Scarborough  castle,  and  afterwards,  adding  several  French 
and  Spanish  ships  to  his  fleet,  became  formidable,  and  inter- 
rupted greatly  the  English  commerce.  What  tbe  pusilla- 
nimity of  tbe  King  permitted  to  para  unresented,  wis 
redressed  by  one  of  a  class  of  men,  seldom  behind,  whan 
public  spirit  is  demanded,  John  Philpot,  a  citizen  and  alder- 
man of  London,  fitted  out  a  squadron  at  his  ow-n  expense, 
gave  battle  to,  and  defeated  Mercer,  and  cleared  the  English 
coasts  of  its  enemies.  For  this  good  service,  he  narrow!}' 
escaped  being  punished  by  the  imbecile  king's  council.     It 


I*  1403,  the  U>,  Bean,  wh»  ra  dm  *  liimr,  ajar- 
rise"  Jean,  the  aaegeter  of  Chart**,  kinp  *f  Nararre,  aad 
*A>w  of  the  Dd*  *f  Bnrtaay  The  iahehuanU  of  that 
fadtr,  I— Milling  aa  111  operas  rf thai  aawiiiai    m4  banc 

MWM  *t  MO,  Btahintd*  ku>ded  M  tb*  WCM,  Hd  beraed  PlJ- 

c;aii.  at  a  tiae  ■  &*  the  fa't  head*  were  fall,  lhra*»,h 
•hi  <«■■■««  of  the  Earl  of  N-.ribamberfaDd,  aad  other 
rnsllord*.  Yliii,  h  ■  i  n.  ii  I  n  n  i  laMialiiBg,  mi  ira^il 
far  the  iahahrtaatt  of  Pjttpogtfa  baring  fined  oat a i  rjaaarna, 
■k  tkc  enaanead  of  Varna  de  Wfl&rd,  mtnl  of  the 
narrow  mm,  be  wbed  fcrtj  aba*  ledee  with  worn,  oil,  nap, 
and  wine,  sod  then  bornsi  lie  tit  cjr'..i  ■  thaw1  £*t!>:<ij>, 
reiaaiK  the  tom  of  Penaaarca  aad  St.  Matthew,  aad 
with  fire  aad  iword,  a  great  part  of  the  eoaat  of 
"  de  Cartel,  who  ooaaeaaaded  the  «aea;> 


the  aaaataace  at  Owen  Gkwfcmr :  there  force*  they  aafarr 
debarked  ui  Hiked  Harm ;  bat  the  Lord  Berkh?  aad 
Hear;  Pa*,  wba  «oauaanded  the  anaadrott  of  the  Cnacia*- 
porta,  attacked  them  in  that  port,  where  ther  look  ' 
and  baraed  fifteen  of  the  French  veaaets  which  m 

be  real,  that  aoco  after  ther  ted  home. 

w  thee,  the  Earl  of  Kent  tatted,  with  a  con- 
attVraU.  feet,  la  thecoaat  of  FLai  ' 
fOTwaaethBeapoiitbeeaeajj.the  E 


the  port  of  Cley,  in  Norfolk,  sailing  J 
stout  bark,  took,  near  FlamborougB 
having  on  board  Prince  James  Duliel 
apparent  to  tliat  crown,  to  which  he  ■ 
by  the  name  of  James  the  First. 
an  Earl,  and  a  Bishop,  they  sent  ti 
who  kept  him  there,  as  a  prisoner  it 
captivity,  used  him  in  all  respects 
ofOwen  Qlendour, the  Welsh  insi 
sent  another  squadron  to  the  coast 
thirty  arrived,  the  rest  being  taken  by] 
short  time  after,  the  famous  Henry  1 
Cinque- port s,  surprised  the  Rochelle  HJ 
hundred  and  twenty  sail  of  merchantmel 
took  them  all.  These  exploits,  in  vessel 
chants,  show,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
days  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  king,  in  1407,  narrowly  escaped  ' 
prince.  He  had  spent  part  of  the  sum1 
in  Kent ;  and,  his  affairs  calling  him  intf 
to  sail  from  the  port  of  Queen^iorough  ' 
in  his  passage,  he  was  attacked  by  ccrtair 
who,  after  a  very  brisk  engagement,  to 
that  in  which  the  king  was,  and  carried 
coast*.  This  taught  the  monarch,  the  I 
better  fleets  at  sea ;  and,  therefore,  he  oi 
one  to  be  fitted  out  the  neit  year,  under 
Earl  of  Kent,  who  effectually  scoured  1 
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trioai  English  kings  have  been  tinged,  namely,  .1  desire  to 
cotuaer  France.  Tbe  king  of  England  never  had  even  n 
ihidow  of  a  title  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  it  would 
hive  been  well  for  his  subjects  had  he  employed  the  energies 
'if  a  great  and  generous  mind,  for  undoubted!;  such  was  the 
mind  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  improving  the  condition  of  his 
own  subjects  and  in  securing  then1  liberties,  to  which  he  was 
no  enemy,  rather  than  in  carrying  war  and  devastation  into 
the  territories  of  their  nearest  neighbours,  who  should  be 
their  beat  friends. 

Henry  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sailor, 
although,  as  a  soldier,  history  does  not  record  the  name  of 
ajiT  man  more  renowned  for  personal  bravery. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt  raiseil  lb,?  English  fame  in  amis; 
but  it  did  not  immediately  add  much  to  Henry's  power. 
Harfleur  was  the  most  important  place  retained  by  him  ia 
the  French  territories;  and  to  recover  it,  the  whofe  efforts 
of  the  French  were  directed.  They  invested  it  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

The  place  wag  gallantly  defended  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  governor  there  ;  but  at  last 
he  was  brought  to  such  straits,  that  without  relief  it  was 
evident  tbe  town  must  he  lost.  King  Henry  directed, 
therefore,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  drawn 
together,  and  having  embarked  them  on  board  a  fleet  of 
four  hundred  sail,  sent  them,  under  hi;  brother  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  attack  the  French  navy.  This  service 
he  performed  with  courage  and  conduct ;  for,  having  gained 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  lie  attacked  the  French  with 
soch  rigour,  that  after  a  long  and  bloody  dispute,  be  entirely 
defeated  them,  taking  or  sinking  five  hundred  sail.  Not 
long  after,  the  French  army  retired  from  before  Harfleur, 
and  tbe  Earl  of  Dorset,  with  his  garrison,  which  was  now 
reinforced,  made  excursions  through  Normandy.  In  1417, 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  being  sent  to  sea  with  a  strong 

auadron,  met  with  tbe  united  Heets  of  France  and  Genoa, 
aich  he  fought  and  defeated,  though  they  were  much 
superior  to  him,  not  only  in  number,  but  in  the  strength  and 
'  e  of  their  ships,  taking  the  French  admiral  prisoner,  with 
.  ir  Urge  Genoese  ships,  and  on  ' 
for  the  whole  navv,  so  great  i 
directed,  too,  was  the  English  power  at  sea. 

Our  author,  in  concluding  his  account  of  Ibis  reign,  say', 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  was  fully 


maintained  under  so  enterprising  a  prince,  and  one  who  was 
to  remarkably  jealous  of  his  rights  ;  I  say,  this  might  hire 
been  well  supposed,  though  there  had  been  no  express,  evi- 
dence of  it,  which,  however,  is  far  from  being  wanting. 
He  took  occasion  to  have  his  title  and  Authority,  in  thtt 
respect,  mentioned  in  the  preambles  to  acts  of  parliammti 
he  maintained  strong  squadrons  at  sea  and  on  the  coasts, 
humbled  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  in  his  time,  oo 
account  of  the  succours  they  gave  the  French,  and  therein 
drew  great  advantages  to  his  subjects,  especially  from  tH 
trade  of  Flanders,  which,  by  a  close  alliance  with  the  Dulte 
of  Burgundy,  he,  in  a  manner,  absolutely  secured  to  them. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  the  nation  was  excessively  distressed,  as  wi 
through  the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce,  as  by  t 
immense  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  his  wars,  insomai 
that,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  his  chancellor  bewailad 
to  him  in  parliament,  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  besought  him  to  apply  the  only  remedy  which  could 
preserve  them  from  ruin,  a  speedy  peace.  All  this  be  did, 
to  obtain  his  French  dominions,  which,  in  his  son's  time,  the  I 
wisest  men  in  England  thought  more  expedient  to  low  than 
keep,  time  and  experience  having  always  justified  this  funda- 
mental maxim  of  English  policy,  that  the  subjects"  wealth 
can  have  no  other  source  than  trade,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
crown  no  better  support  than  a  firm  trust  in  the  people's  love, 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  extensive  commerce,  a  constant, 
,1    v,  i  II  as  a  ■.iiju'riii)'.  jnnvi-r  at  *ea. 

During  the  civil  wars  which  now  followed,  between  tire 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  not  much  requires  to  he 
noticed  regarding  naval  affairs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the.  Earl  of  Warwick,  "king-making  War. 
wick,"  as  he  is  styled,  who  exercised  so  much  influence  during 
these  civil  wars,  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  shipping  for  the 
ascendancy  which  he  gained.  He  was  Lord  High- Admiral 
of  England,  and  Governor  of  Calais.  In  that  office,  b* 
evinced  his  diligence  and  his  regard  for  his  country's  honour, 
by  fitting  out  several  squadrons  for  the  public  service,  to  the 
principal  officers  of  which  he  gave  such  instructions  as  be 
tlwught  proper.  But  soon  after  the  accommodation  between 
the  Yorkists  and  their  opponents,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  himself  upon  the  sea  in  person.  Returning  to 
hit  trovemment  of  Calais,  with  thirteen  ships  under  hi» 
nand,  ho  fell  in  with  a  large  Meet,  belonging,  as  it  b 
by  the  luatorians,  to  different  powers,  and  particularly 
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irds,  who  bad,  before  this,  commenced  hostilities 
r  English.  Their  lading  was  very  rich,  but  their 
■ch  stronger  than  the  force  which  the  Earl  had 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  fought  them  for  almost 
took  six  of  their  largest  ships,  laden  with  wines 
commodities,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  ten 
pounds,  killed  a  thousand  of  their  men,  and 
or  ma  ashore,  about  twenty-six  of  their  ships 

■beckers,whothenmadea  great  figure  in  European 
i,  happening   to  bare  a  large  share  in  this  fleet, 

k complaint  at  the  court  of  England  against  the 
arwiek,  for  this  action  j  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
8,  king  llenry  appointed  commissioners  to  examine 
affair.  Warwick  hod  disposed  of  the  ships  and 
,t  Calais,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
«.  And  it  is  conjectured,  that  the  French  and 
■  were  really  the  owners  uf  the  fleet,  but  that  they 
ilh  the  Lubeckeri,  who  were  a  neutral  power,  to 
satisfaction  of  the  English  admiral.      This  action, 

Eag  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  the  nation, 
le  of  Warwick's  history  indicates  the  importance 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  marks  his  popu- 
iong  the  sailors. 

oreign  to  oar  purpose,  to  detail  the  events  which 
wing  the  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  seating  Henry 
nth  on  the  throne  of  England,  That  the  maritime 
ty  of  our  country  was  a  matter  of  pride  then,  as 
bown  in  a  work,  still  preserved,  and  entitled,  "  Ih 
Mitrvatira  maris."  It  is  written  in  verso.  We 
I  by  whom,  or  exactly  when  it  was  composed,  and 
Lay  come  pretty  near  the  time,  for  it  is  said,  in  the 
xave  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  wise  baron 
;erford,  which  nobli-man  lost  his  head  at  Salisbury, 

being  the  sixth  of  Edward  the  Fourth :  conse- 
.his  book  must  have  been  written  some  time  before, 

about  the  beginning  of  that  king's  reign.     The 

im  general  introduction  runs  thus : — "Here  be- 
e  prologue  of  the  processe  of  the  libel  of  English 
t  exhorting  all  bsun  to  beep  the  sea,  and 
■  liiiowi  sea  :  showing  what  prnfite  cotmneth 
and  also  what  worship  and  solvation  to  Enclsho, 

fExeLISHMEN." 
introdnctbn,  the  author  shows  both  the  utility  and 
ssity  of  England's  preserving  the  dominion  of  the 


sea,  and  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Sigismund,  * 
over  hither  in  1416,  and  went  into  France  with  I 
Fifth,  advised  him  to  keep  the  t 
Calais,  as  carefully  as  he  would  hit  two  eyes. 

It  will  be  at  once  understood,  that  during  the  ti: 
history,  of  which  so  rapid  a  sketch  has  just  been  g 
very  great  diversity  of  means  of  warlike  annojanc 
in  use.  In  the  earlier  tiroes,  the  vessels  which  were  thra 
probably  mere  galleys  impelled  by  means  of  oars,  win 
armed  with  beaks  or  prows,  which  they  forcibly  drove  against 
each  other;  their  principal  aim  being  to  sink  the  enemy) 
while  these  attacked  and  defended  with  javelins,  spear*, 
shields,  and  other  weapons,  resembling,  in  the  most  material 
respects,  those  used  on  shore. 

Cannons  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  1330,  awl 
ivi-r..'  ii"  .1  by  the  English  at  the  bottle  of  Cressj,  in  IS4*. 
We  do  not  find  that  they  were  used  at  see,  before  1377,  when 
the  Venetians  employed  them  against  the  Genoese ;  and  it  k 
not  probable  that  the  English  would  be  long  behind  in 
adopting  them;  yet  it  seems  they  were  not  manufactured  in 
England  until  1547.  Bombs  and  mortars  were  invented  ia 
1634.  The  introduction  of  these  warlike  engines,  and  of 
tire-arms  in  general,  gave  an  entire  new  character  to  the  fad 
of  war,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  it  is  probable  that  steam 
will,  in  any  future  extensive  war,  produce  a  still  farther 
change,  at  least  in  naval  matters. 

Of  the  exact  dates  of  the  introduction  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  cannon,  and  of  the  consequent  changes  in  tl 
and   forms  of  ships,  we  have  no   authority  which  c 
entirely  relied  on. 
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■chenae*  m  well,  that  the* 

by  ft  new  nHh  of  era— "aorideiH,  he  iu  prevented  fnm 
seeing  his  brother,  until  the  Utter,  desponding  of  a  reply  to 
his  cwmuiotion  to  Hear;,  bad  condnded  an  agreement 
with  the  crown  of  Spun,  and  had  sailed  on  that  iorim  of 
diaeoTerr,  which  terminated  in  placing  the  American"  islands 
at  the  disposal  of  Spain.     This  wax  in  1493. 

John  Cabot  was  by  birth  a  Venetian,  but  bad  settled  at 
Bristol  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  This  man  was  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  and  being  emulous  of  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  king,  with  proposal! 
for  making  like  discov eries,  in  case  he  met  with  due  encour- 
agement. His  offer  was  readily  accepted ;  and  the  king,  by 
letter*  patent,  dated  March  the  fifth,  in  the  eleventh  year  Of 
his  reign,  granted  to  him,  by  the  name  of  John  CaM.'eitiieei 
of  Venice.,  and   to  his   three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and 

h  ':     '>"   .  !■   '■■■    In  ,li -..-. ivi!-  u,i) wn  km]!?,  nnil  to  concnit* 

and  settle  them,  with  many  privileges,  reserving  to  himself 
one-fifth  part  of  the  profits  |  and  with  this  single  restraint, 
that  the  .hi],.  Ifan*  Itltd  not,  should  be  obliged  lo  return  to 
the  port  of  Bristol.  Though  these  letters  patent  wtn 
granted  In  1408,  yot  it  was  tho  neat  year  before  they  pro- 
owted  tn  set  out  any  ships ;  and  thrn  John  Cabot  had  a 
|.rtulM»m  from  tlie  king,  to  take  six  English  ships  in  any 


■  h»rd—  of  twa  hondned  loo*  aud 
i  abmild  be  wiling  to  go 

>  license,  the  king,  at  bh  < 
:,  caused  a  ship  to  be  equipped  w  Bristol :  to  this  the 
■tarcbauu  of  that  city,  and  of  London,  added  three  or  four 
■aall  Teasels,  freighted  with  proper  commodities  which  fleet 
sailed  in  the  spring  of  the  tear  14B7.  Oar  old  chronicle 
writers,  particularly  Fabian,  tefl  m  of  a  vtrj  rich  island, 
which  John  Cabot  promised  to  discover ;  but  an  that  ti 
wem  to  mistake  the  matter,  for  want  of  thoroughly  a  " 
■»""*;-g  the  subject  uf  which  they  were  writing. 
Cabot  was  too  wise  a  man  to  pretend  to  know,  before  hi 
it,  what  country  be  should  discover,  whether  island  01 
tinant ;  but  what  he  proposed  was,  to  and  a  non 
passage  to  the  Indies ;  so  that  he  appears  lo  hare  n 
in  the  same  manner  that  Columbus  did,  who  it 
as  the  Portuguese,  by  sailing  east,  came  i 
the  ladies,  so  be,  by  sailing  weal,  might  reach  their  v 
shore.  This,  with  bis  discovering  the  island  of  Bac 
or  Newfoundland,  was  certainty  the  source  of  this  si 

John  Cabot,  having  bis  ton  Sebastian  with  bin 
happily  on  their  north-west  coarse,  (ill  the  twenty. f 
June,  1497,  about  five  in  the  morning,  when  they  first  dis- 
covered land,  which  John  Cabot,  for  that  reason,  called 
Prima  f'uta,  that  U,  first  seen.  Another  island,  less  than 
tbe  first,  he  styled  tbe  island  of  St.  John,  because  it  waa 
found  on  the  react  of  St.  John  Baptist.  He  afterwards 
sailed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  then  returned,  with  a  good 
cargo,  and  three  savages  on  board,  into  England,  where,  it 
weans,  he  was  knighted  for  this  exploit,  since  on  tbe  map  of 
bis  discoveries,  drawn  by  his  son  Sebastian,  and  cut  by 
Clement  Adams,  which  hung  in  the  privy  gallery  at  White- 
hall, there  was  this  inscription  under  the  author's  picture : 
Effigw*  Seb.  Caboli,  Angli,  Filii  Jo.  Caboti,  Yenetiani, 
Militis,  Aurati,  &c. 

This  was  a  very  important  discovery ;  since,  in  truth,  it 
was  the  first  time  (he  continent  of  America  had  been  seen ; 
Columbus  being  unacquainted  therewith,  till  hi*  last  voyage, 
which  waa  the  year  following,  when  he  coasted  alone  a  part 
of  tbe  isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  our 
English  writers  have  delivered  these  matters  to  confusedly, 
especially  such  as  lived  under  the  reigns  of  queen  Elirabetb, 

d  king  James  the  First,  and,  consequent ly,  in  and  near  the 
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thuc  «cnut  savr»  iiwn  inmcec 

Cav>:r  3Lk5^  lit  asomfra 

&xarz*JL  Fxr.-rLtks  ^  »ia»  Jaasvrs  the  world  it  so 

raS*i:«:*i.  ib5c*rr*rs  &  rmi  -asal  rf  ^inesui,  that 

tras  ^  :or:  mer  ??  >e  <ra_t*£  Lj 
*>*ca=»=.  faj-f  i*.  S^cttscic  Caice  diBCPiered  more  of  It  thmV 
AsktS.-:*.  :r  C:i*i2i.ti!s  houeif.     Ib  Slow,  and  Speed)  ww' 
£zii    tci*    tst    £»:▼«▼  sscriSsd  wholly  to   8elmstmmj 
wr-b:c-.  i£j  =^c6:c  cc'hii  raster;  and  Vet  in  Fabian's 
Chrsc::^.  »b;  I:t*£  Ea.  thuee  dirs,  we  tare  then  two- 


-  I-  the  -.hi-:-?«r:i  j-ar  of  kh»  Henry  the  Serenth,  Qft 
B*a=«  of  vTJt  J:-C3  Caroc,  a  Venetian,  who  made  himno: 
very  *r>;rt  ac-i  casrit-s  in  :be  knowledge  of  the  cirosrit  of 
th*  w?rli.  ard  lsIae*!*  of  the  same,  as  hr  a  sea-card,  and 
oth*r  i:^:cn*tradvcj  rwosocab!-*.  be  showed,)  the  king  camel 
to  din  ill  vicrul  a  *hip  a:  Bristol.  :o  search  for  an  island* 
which,  ho  «ai-i  h?  'k-^w  well  was  rich,  and  replenished  with 
jrnat  crmrr.'-ihi-e-? :  *hich  *h;p.  thus  manned  and  victualled 
at  th-  ki::z*?  co*t.  diverse  niTrehant*  of  London  ventared  in 
her  *  snail  stocks,  hem*  in  her,  as  chief  patron,  the  laid 
Venetian.  And  in  the  companv  of  the  said  ship,  sailed  also 
oat  of  J$ri*toI  three  or  four  small  ships,  freighted  with  slight 
and  zro**  nv.-rchandifes,  as  coarse  cloth,  caps,  laces,  points, 
and  oth'.-r  triHes ;  and  so  departed  from  Bristol  in  the 
bepiririintr  of  Mav,  of  whom  in  this  mavor  s  time  returned 

'    I-  II  # 

no  tiding*. 

Under  the  foarteenth  year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  be 
tell*  us  **  There  were  brought  uoto  him,**  i  e.  Henry  the 
Heventh,  "  three  men  taken  in  the  new  found  island ;  these,** 
say*  he,  uuere  clothed  in  beasts*  skins,  and  did  eat  raw 
flesh,  and  spake  such  speech,  that  no  man  could  understand 
them,  and  in  their  demeanour  like  brute  beasts,  whom  the 
king  kept  a  time  after,  of  the  which,  about  two  years  after, 
I  h*w  two,  appanlled  after  the  manner  of  Englishmen,  in 
Wciftini utter  palace,  which  at  that  time  I  could  not  discern 
from  Kiiglithincn,  till  I  was  learned  what  they  were;  bnt 
an  for  ftpf<!ch,  I  heard  none  of  them  utter  one  word.** 

Tim*  it  ap|Mjars,  from  the  best  authority  that  can  be 
denired,  tlmt  of  a  contemporary  writer,  this  discovery  was 
tnadi*  by  Hir  John  Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebastian ;  and, 
indeed,  so  much  wo  might  have  gathered,  if  we  had  wanted 
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and  other  necessary  works.      But  not  to  dwell  upon  subject* 

that  might  employ  a  volume,  let  us  barely  mention  hi» 
founding  the  two  royal  yards  at  Woolwich  ami  DeptfML 
the  cradles  of  Britain's  naval  power;  and  his  1  nun  ding  at 
the  latter,  his  noble  marine  guild,  or  fraternity,  of  the 
Trinity. 

We  may  now,  the  English  navy  having,  as  si 
a  national  form,  not  altogether  depending  on  the  will  of  ti 
sovereign,  bring  more  pruiiiinently  forward  the  hiogra  * ' 
of  individual  Admirals,  whose  histories,  nevertheless,  et 
be  separated  from,  because  Indeed  they  form  a  part  of,  t 
of  the  tiroes  in  which  they  lived. 

SIR  EDWARD  HOWARD,  Loed  Hioh-Admiui  or 
England,  and  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Oboeb  or  tui 
Gabter. — If  the  advantage  of  an  illustrious  descent  adds  10 
the  reputation  of  great  achievements,  then  the  memory  of 
this  very  gallant  and  worthy  man  will  have  a  double  right  to 
our  respect.  He  was  a  second  son  of  the  noble  House  of  No*, 
folk,  and  derived,  from  the  example  of  his  father,  qi 
which  adorn  the  highest  titles,  namely,  untainted  )■  . 
and  invincible  courage.  He  began  early  to  show  his  ii 
nation  to  the  sea-service,  since  we  find  him  employed  in  uk 
Flanders  expedition  in  1492,  when  king  Henry  the  Seventh 
thought  fit  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  his 
rebellious  subjects.  The  Flemings,  naturally  a  brave 
people,  and  fond  of  freedom,  bad  grown  unaasy  under  the 
yoke  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  under  the  command  of 
the  Baron  de  Ravenstein,  began  to  throw  it  off.  In  order 
to  this,  they  seized  the  town  and  harbour  of  Stays,  from 
whence  they  fitted  out  abundance  of  vessels,  of  pretty  con* 
tiderable  force,  and,  under  colour  of  pursuing  their  cnemiea, 
took  and  plundered  vessel*  of  all  nation?,  without  distinction  ; 
and  as  the  English  trade  to  Flanders  was  then  very  exten- 
sive, the  English  ships  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  any  other, 
which  was  toe  true  reason  why  king  Henry,  upon  the  first 
application  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sent  a  squadron  of 
twelve  sail,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  I'oyuing*, 
with  whom  Sir  Edward  Howard,  then  a  very  young  man, 
went  out  to  learn  the  art  of  war.  The  Duke'ot  Saxony,  in 
consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
marched  with  an  army  into  Flanders,  and  besieged  Muyi 
by  land;  and  Sir  Edward  Fovnings  blocked  it  up  with  hie 
fleet  by  sea. 


The  port  was  defended  by  (wo  strong  east  Irs,  which  tb* 
Fleming*,  who  had  nothing  to  trust  to  bat  foroe,  daftaW 
■ftl)  anparalleled  obstinacy  ;  insomuch,  that  though  Poyn- 
ap  attacked  them  constantly  every  day,  for  twenty  day* 
■ceenvely,  yet  he  made  no  great  impression,  till,  at  last, 
through  accident,  the  bridge  of  boats,  by  which  the  commu- 
owtton  between  the  castles  was  preserved,  took  fire,  wbere- 
nra  the  besieged  were  glad  to  surrender  their  city  to  the 
Ilub  of  Saxony,  and  their  port  and  castles  to  the  English. 
In  this  expedition,  Sir  Edward  was  made  a  knight,  for  his 
'itraordioary  bravery,  of  which  he  gave  frequent  instances 
during  that  long  reign,  and  so  thoroughly  established  his 
reputation,  that  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  his  succession, 
made  choice  of  htm  for  his  standard  bearer,  which,  in  those 
days,  was  considered  not  only  as  a  mark  of  particular  favour, 
bat  u  a  testimony  also  of  the  highest  confidence  and  greatest 
Ml 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  reign,  ho  was  created 
Lord  High- Admiral  of  England,  and,  in  that  station,  con- 
voyed the  Marquis  of  Dorset  into  Spain.  The  Lord 
admiral,  after  the  landing  of  the  forces,  put  to  sen  again, 
tad,  arriving  on  the  coasts  of  Bretagne,  landed  some  of  his 
m  shout  Conqnet  and  Brest,  who  ravaged  the  country, 
ind  burned  several  of  the  little  towns.  This  roused  the 
French,  who  began  immediately  to  lit  out  a  great  Meet,  in 
order  to  drive,  if  possible,  the  English  from  their  coasts ; 
tod  as  this  armament  was  very  extraordinary,  king  Henry 
ant  a  squadron  of  five  and  twenty  tali  ships,  which  he 
earned  to  be  fitted  out  under  his  own  eye,  at  Portsmouth,  to 
tlw  assistance  of  the  admiral.  Among  these  were  two 
capital  ships ;  one  called  the  Regent,  commanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king,  and  the 
other,  which  was  the  Sovereign,  by  Sir  Charles  Brandon, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk.  When  these  vessels  had  joined 
th*  admiral,  his  fleet  consisted  of  no  less  than  forty -five  sail, 
•rith  which  he  immediately  resolved  to  attack  tfie  enemy, 
who  were,  by  this  time,  ready  to  come  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest.     Authors  differ  much  as  to  their  number. 

Our  writers  say  it  consisted  of  thirty-nine,  and  the  French 
only  of  twenty  sail ;  the  Admiral,  Primauget,  was  a  brave 
man.  The  ship  he  commanded  was  called  the  Cordelier, 
which  was  so  large,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  twelve  hundred 
fighting  men,  exclusive  of  mariners.  At  this  time  there 
■e  nine  hundred  on  board,  and,  encouraged  by  their  gal- 
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lant  officer,  tbey  did  their  duty  bravely.  Si.  . 
Knevet,  in  the  Regent,  which  m  *  much  less  ship,  a 
ud  boarded  them.  The  action  Luted  for  some  time  « 
equal  vigour  on  both  sides  :  at  last  both  the  admirals'  all 
took  fire,  and  burned  together,  wherein  were  lost  upwa 
of  sixteen  hundred  valiant  men.  h  seems  this  accid 
struck  both  fleets  with  amazement,  so  that  they  separat 
without  fighting,  each  claiming  the  victory,  to  which,  p 
bably,  neither  had  a  very  good  title. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  April,  Admiral  Hoi 

put   to  sea  again,  with   a  fleet  of  forty-two 

besides  small  vessels,  and  forced  the  French  ir 
of  Brest,  where  they  fortified  themselves,  in  order  t 
the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  galleys  from  the  Mcditer 
Sir   Edward    Howard,   having   considered   their  ] 
resolved,  since  it  was  impossible  to  attack  them,  to  b 
country  round  about,  which  he  accordingly  perforn 

Site  of  all  the  care  they  could  take  to  prevent  it ;  a 
e  French  lay  still  under  the  cover  of  their  forfifu 
and  of  a  line  of  twenty-four  large  hulks  lashed  togetl 
which  they  proposed  to  have  set  on  fire,  in  case  the  Lng 
attempted'  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  While  the  adm: 
was  thus  employed,  he  had  intelligence  that  Present,  m 
the  sis  galleys  from  the  Mediterranean,  had  arrive*'  ' 
taken  shelter  tn  the  bay  of  Conquet.  This  accident  it 
him  to  change  his  measures,  so  that  ho  now  resolved  fi 
destroy  the  galleys,  if  possible,  and  then  return  to  the 
Upon  his  advancing  to  reconnoitre  Pregenl's  squadron, 
found  them  at  anchor  between  two  rocks,  on  mcd  of  wh 
stood  a  strong  fort,  and  which  was  like  to  give  him  i 
more  trouble.  They  lay  so  far  up  in  the  bar,  that  he  co 
bring  none  of  his  ships  of  force  to  engage  them.  The  o 
method,  therefore,  of  which  he  could  think,  waa  to  put 
bravest  of  his  tailors  on  board  two  galleys,  which  wen 
his  fleet,  and  with  these  to  venture  in,  and  try  what  in 
be  done  against  all  si*. 

Thia  bang  resolved  on,  he  went  himself,  attended  by 
Thomas  Cheyne,  and  Sir  Join  Wallop,  on  board  on* 
them;  and  sent  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Henry  Sherbnrn, 
Bir  William  Sidney,  on  board  the  other :  and  having  a  b 
gale  of  wind,  tailed  directly  into  the  bay,  where,  with 
own  galley,  he  attacked  the  French  admiral.  A»  soon 
>i-.-v  w,-iv  grappled,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  followed  byte 
if  the  bravest  of  his  tailors,  boarded  the  or— 
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wm  very  gallantly  received  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  engagement  the  galleys  sheered  asunder,  and 
the  French,  taking  that  advantage,  forced  all  the  English 
npon  their  decks  overboard,  except  one  seaman,  from  whom 
mad  that  the  admiral  was  of  that  number. 
hmi  Ferrers,  in  the  other  galley,  did  all  that  was  possible 
i  very  brave  man  to  do ;  but  having  spent  all  his  shot, 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  tht  admiral  retire,  he  likewise 
ethe  heat  of  his  wav  out  of  the  harbour. 
n  said,  that  Sir  E"dward  Howard  having  considered 
«e  posture  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  haven  of  Brest,  and 
the  consequences  which  would  attend  either  defeating  or 
earning  it,  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  king,  inviting  him  to 
W  present  at  so  glorious  an  action,  desiring  rather  that  the 
lioj  should  have  the  honour  of  destroying  the  French  naval 
face  than  himself — a  loyal  and  generous  proposition — sup- 
posing the  honour,  not  the  danger,  too  great  for  a  subject ; 
tad,  measuring  his  master's  courage  by  his  own,  the  unly 
twdard  men  of  his  rank  and  temper  of  mind  ever  use. 

Bui  his  letter  being  laid  before  the  Council,  they  were 
altogether  of  another  ophiMii,  conceiving  it  was  much  too 
pat  i  hazard  for  his  majesty  to  evpusc  his  person  in  such 
»n  enterprise ;   and,  therefore,  they  wrote  sharply  to   the 
admiral,  commanding  him  not  to  send  excuses,  but  do  his 
dory.     This,  as  it  well  might,  piqued  him  to  the  utmost,  and 
at  it  was  his  avowed  maxim,  That  a  seaman  never  did  good, 
»ho  was  not  resolute  to  a  degree  of  madness,  so  he  took  a 
redden  resolution  of  acting  in  the  manner  he  did.     When 
bt  found  his  galley  slide  awav,  and  saw  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  he  took  his  chain  of  gold  nobles  which  hung 
about  his  nek,  and  his  great  gold  whistle,  the  ensign  of  his 
office,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  possessing  the  spoils  of  an  English  admiral.     Thus 
fell  the  great  Sir  Edward  Howard,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April,  1513,  a  sacrifice  to  his  too  quick  sense  of  honour  in 
the  service.     His  loss  was  to  the  manifest  and  acknow- 
ledged detriment  of  his  country :  for  his  death  so  dejected 
the  spirits  of  his  tailors,  that  the  fled  «  as  obliged  to  return 
home,  which,  had  he  lived,  would  not  have  happened. 

There  never,  certainly,  was  a  braver  man  than  this  Sir 
Edward  Howard ;  and  he  was  very  far  from  being  either 
*  mere  soldier,  or  a  mere  seaman,  though  so  eminent  in  both 
characters  :  but  he  was  what  it  became  an  English  gentle- 
high  quality  to  be — an  able  statesman,  a  faithful 
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counsellor,  and  a  free  speaker.  He  was  rends  at  all  I 
to  hazard  his  life  and  fortune  In  his  country's  quarrels  ; 
ret  ha  was  against  her  quarrelling  oo  every  slight  i 
or  against  her  interests.  He  particularly  iSmhh 
breach  with  the  Flemings,  for  these  wise  and  strong  rtuoM, 
that  such  a  war  was  prejudicial  to  commerce  abroad  ;  that 
it  diminished  the  customs,  while  it  increased  the  puhik 
expenses ;  that  it  served  the  French,  b*  constraining  tat 
inhabitants  of  Flanders  to  deal  with  them  against  their 
will ;  and  that  it  tended  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufactnn*. 
by  interrupting  our  intercourse  with  those  by  whom  the; 
were  principally  improved. 

THOMAS  HOWARD,  EutLor  Subset,  ami  Ddm  u 
NoaroLH. — Thomas  Howard  was  the  elder  brother  of  Sit 
Edward,  and  succeeded  him  as  Lord  High-Admiral.  AW 
though  a  man  of  great  ability,  he  was  not  jo  famous  for  naval 
exploits  as  his  brother:  still  he  ably  sustained  the  reputation 
of  the  English  sailor.  He  commanded,  under  the  titla  of 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Flodden ; 
and,  indeed,  as  a  general,  was  ranked  among  the  highest  of 
Lin  time.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  in  former  tint* 
we  find  the  Admiral  and  the  General  much  more  fre- 
quently combined  than  we  do  at  a.  later  period.  This  a 
only  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the   duties   ] 

from  the  two  services  being  more  distinct)*  r" 

and   limited  |   for  we  cannot  doubt,  that  hai 
turned  his  attention  to  naval  tactics,  and  Nelson  been  b 
a  soldier,  the  one  might  have  been  the  victor  of  the 
and  the  second  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo. 

This  Earl  of  Surrey,  having  succeeded  to  thu  ! 
Duke  iif  Nurfiilk,  iiicniT.d  tilt  Ji-liki'  lit'  bis  capricious  k 
whose  lawless  lust  was  his  only  will,  and  was  thrown  into  to 
tower  and  condemned  to  death.  He  was  saved,  howeT 
by  ihn  death  of  the  king,  who  having  lived  to  be 
to  himself  and  a  scourge  to  his  subjects,  died  ii 
This  relief  to  suffering  humanity  came  too  late  to  save  tl 
gallant  sou  of  Norfolk,  the  poet-soldier  Lord  Surrey,  > 
fur  imaginary  crimes  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  7* 

Sir  William  Fitiwiilisms  was  another  of  the  naval  h 

of  thoso  days,  and  was  identified  with  the  Howards  ir 

of  their  victories,  anil  was  undoubtedly  a  gallant  s 

Hu  was  created  Earl  of  Southampton.      Ho  died  in  It 

Although  martial  exploits  have  generally  attracted  tr 


a  than  peaceful  exertion*,  for  the  benefit  of  manLind, 

o  careful  consideration  it  will  be  found  that  a  high 

t  of  courage,  m  well   as   skill   and   perseverance,  is 

ed  in  the  conduct  of  a  rojage  of  discovery. 

it  a  preference  is  given,  and  is  due  to  the  firmer,  nit 

"y  accounted  for.     f>elf- preservation  is  the  first  law 

■e ;  and  to  those  who  expose  their  lives  to  defend  their 

i>d  their  hones,  no  praise  too  high  can  be  given,  no 

d  too  great  can  be  offered.     Improvement  is  the  second 

'l   se  whose  lives  are  periled,  and 

n  pointing  out  paths,  which  may 

o  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  high  indeed  is 

[miration  which  is  due. 

voyages  of  discovery,  during  this  reign,  we  find  the 
following  notices  ;  the  first  of  them  referring  to  a  much 
talked  of  subject— the  North-west  passage. 

Mr.  Robert  Thome,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  in  the  year 
1 527,  addressed  himself  to  the  king  by  a  letter,  wherein  he 
represented  what  great  advantages  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  king  of  Portugal,  drew  from  their  colonies,  and 
exhorted  him  to  undertake  discoveries  towards  the  north, 
concerning  which  he  gave  many  bints,  supported  by  very 
plausible  reasons.  The  king,  understanding  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  great  experience,  as  well  as  a  very  penetrating 
judgment, ordered  two  ships  to  be  well  man ned  and  victualled 
for  this  expedition,  of  which  Mr.  Thome  himself  bad  the 
direction.  One  of  the  ships  was  lost,  and  the  other  returned 
home,  without  discovering  any  north-west  passage,  though 
certainly  no  care  or  pains  were  wanting  in  such  as  were  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Thome,  the  principal  undertaker,  was  after- 
ward* mayor  of  Bristol. 

In  1530,  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth,  father  of 

e  famous  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  himself  esteemed  one  of 

the  ablest  seamen  of  his  time,  fitted  out  a  stout  tall  ship, 

says  oar  author,  at  his  own  expense,  called  the  Paul  of  Ply. 

uth,  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred   and   fifty  tons,  in 

ich  be  made  three  voyage*  to  die  coast  of  Brazil,  touching 

o  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  traded  in  slates,  gold, 

A  elephants'  teeth,  openine  thereby  the  channel  of  that  rich 

;,  which  has  been  since  carried  on  in 


ul,  though  undertaken  with  greater  hopes, 
>  the  famous  voyage  of  Mr.  Here  of  London,  a  worth; 
t,  and  one'of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time. 
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His  person  was  tall  and  graceful,  his  knowledge  w 
extensive,  his  behaviour  insinuating  and  polite;  all  whi 
necessary  to  lie  observed)  since,  by  his  discourse*  01 
honour  and  profit  of  discoveries  in  North  America,  fa 
spired  no  fewer  than  thirty  gentlemen,  of  family  and  forti 
with  a  desire  of  sharing  in  tint  fatigues  of  his  intended  » 
age,  They  equipped  two  ships,  one  called  the  Trini 
one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  commanded  by  Mr.  Hot 
other  the  Mininn,  of  less  burden  ;  and  on  board  the 
embarked,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persona. 

They  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the   thirtieth  of  i 
1536,  and  without  any  remarkable  accident,  arrived  o: 
const  of  Newfoundland,  where,  while  they  were  '   ' 
discoveries,  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  c 
want  of  Food.      At  last,  when  they  were  on  tt 
being  all  starved,  a  French  ship  arrived,  well  fur 
provisions,   of  which   they  made   themselves  masti 
returned  therein  to  England.      Some  months  after, 
the  Frenchmen,  whom  they  had  spoiled,  and  made  a  w 
clamour  at  court  about  the  wrongs  they  bad  received ; 
which  king  Hear*  having  made  a  strict  inquiry,  he  w 
much  moved  at  the  miseries  that  these  brave  men  hi 
ferod,  that  he  l'<ti<  rtui-k  ivpaiil  the  French  to  their  si 
tion,  out  of  the  treasury,  and  promoted  several  of  those  » 
returned  from  this  disastrous  voyage;  amongst  the rert,  II 
Armigal  Wade,  who  was   many  years   after   clerk  of  t 
council  to  himself  and   his  son  Edward  the  Sixth. 
thing  more  I  must  remark,  before  I  quit  this  subj 
that  is,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hokluyt,  from  w 
have  these  particulars,  rode  two  hundred  miles,  in 
take  them  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Butts,  the  only  s1 
person  of  those  who  had  made  this  voyage. 

The  English  commerce,  during  the  reign  of  this  r. 
extended  itself  very  much,  especially  towards  the  ne 
covered  lands  in  the  north,  to  which  by  degrees  a 
trade  was  fixed,  and  in  the  Levant,  encouraged  by  tl 
intercourse  between  the  king  and  the  two  maritime  st 
Italy,  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Edward  the  Sixth,  who  died  while  yet  a  minor,  i 
amiable  as  his  father  was  hateful,  llis  uncles,  tl 
noun,  rendered  his  reign  unhappy,  by  fraternal  o" 
the  protector,  the  Puke  of  .Somerset,  having  promot 
at  loast  concurred  in,  the  death  of  bi»  brother,  t. 
•ral   Seymour,  upon  a  very  doubtful,  if  (lot  fi 


of   treason.     Somerset   himself  suffered   death  for 
J  treason,  imputed  to  him  by  the  intriguing  Dudley, 
Dvk*  of  Northumberland.     Amid  such  transaction*,  and  at 
*  when  the  attention  of  all  was  directed  to  religious 
t,  consequent  to  the  reformation,  we  look  in  vain 
heroic  exploits.     Vet  even  in  this  reign  attention  was 
i  to  trade  and  to  maritime  discovery  j  and  with  it  is  inti- 
"y  connected  the  history  of  Sebastian  Cabot. 

ASTIAN  CABOT  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cabot,  of 
we  have  already  given  some  account.  He  was  born  at 
il  about  the  year  1477.  Sebastian  was  educated  by  his 
the  study  of  those  parts  of  the  mathematics  which 
.  then  best  understood,  especially  arithmetic,  geometry, 
cosmography ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen  years 
■Id,  be  had  made  several  trips  to  sea,  in  order  to  add  to  his 
theoretical  notions  a  competent  skill  in  the  practical  part  of 
navigation. 

The  first  voyage  of  consequence  in  which  Sebastian  Cabot 
»m  engaged,  seems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage,  of  which  we 
dare  given  some  account.  This  was  in  US',  and  cer- 
Uiafy  first  taught  our  seamen  a  passage  to  North  America; 
but  whether  Sebastian  Cabot  did  not,  after  the  decease 
of  ha  lather,  prosecute  his  design,  and  make  u  more  perfect 
discovery  of  the  coasts  of  the  new  found  land,  is  doubtful, 
because  incongruous  relations  of  this  voyage  are  found  in 
different  authors.  For  instance,  the  celebrated  Peter 
Martyr,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Sebastian,  and 
■rote  in  a  manner  from  his  own  mouth,  says,  that  the  voy- 
age wherein  he  made  his  great  discovery  towards  the  north, 
hu  performed  in  two  ships  titled  out  at  his  onn  expense; 
which  by  no  means  agrees  with  his  father's  expedition, 
wherein  were  employed  one  stout  ship  of  the  king's,  and 
four  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Bristol.  Besides  this, 
an  intelligent  Spanish  writer,  who  is  very  exact  in  his  chro- 
nology, tells  us,  that  when  Cabot  sailed,  at  the  expense  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  order  to  make  discoveries 
toward*  the  north,  he  passed  beyond  Cape  Labrador,  some- 
what more  than  fifty -eight  degrees  north  latitude,  then, 
turning  towards  the  west,  be  soiled  along  the  coast  to 
thirty -eight  degrees,  which  agrees  very  well  with  our 
accounts  of  John  Cabot's  voyage  ;  but  Ramusio,  the  Italian 
collector,  who  had  the  letter  of  Sebastian  Cabot  before  him 


when  he  wrote,  speaks  of  a  voyage  wherein  he  sailed  n 
and  by  west,  to  siity-seven  degrees  and  a-half,  and  would 
have  proceeded  farther,  if  ho  hod  not  been  hindered  by  a 
mutiny  among  his  sailors. 

The  writer?  in  tbow  days  had  no  precision  ;  they  set  down 
facts  very  confusedly,  without  much  attending  to  circum- 
stances, and  were  still  less  solicitous  about  dates,  which  givti 
those  who  come  after  them  much  trouble,  and  that  often 
without  attaining  any  certainty.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  Sebastian  made  more  than  one,  perhaps  more  than  two 
voyagesinto  these  parl^bv  \irlue  "f  king  Henry  the  Seventh'* 
commission ;  and  if  so,  lie  well  deserved  the  character  Sir 
William  Monsnn  has  given  of  him,  and  of  his  important 
discoveries,  which  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  in  Sir 
William's  own  words,  the  authority  of  the  writer,  from  hi* 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  being  of  much  weight. 

"  To  come  to  the  particulars,"  says  he,  "  ol  augmentation 
of  our  trade,  of  our  plantations,  and  our  discoveries,  became 
every  man  shall  have  his  due  therein,  I  will  begin  with  New- 
foundland, lying  upon  the  main  continent  of  America, 
which  the  king  of  Spain  challenges  as  first  discoverer;  but 
as  we  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  the  first  light  of  the 
west  and  south-west  parts  of  America,  so  we,  and  all  the 
world  must  confess,  that  we  were  the  first  who  took  posses- 
sion, for  the  crown  of  England,  of  the  north  part  thereof, 
and  not  above  two  years  difference  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other.  And  as  the  Spaniards  have,  from  that  day  and  rear, 
held  their  possession  in  the  west,  so  have  we  done  the  like  in 
the  north  ;  and  though  there  is  no  respect,  in  comparison  of 
the  wealth  betwixt  the  countries,  yet  England  may  boast, 
that  the  discovery,  from  the  year  aforesaid,  to  tbis  very  day, 
hath  afforded  the  subject  annually  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  aud  increased  the  number  of  many  a  good 
ship,  and  mariners,  as  our  western  parts  can  witness,  by 
their  fishing  in  Newfoundland.  Neither  can  Spain  challenge 
a  more  natural  right  than  we  to  its  discovery ;  for  in  that 
case  we  are  both  alike. 

"  If  wo  deal  truly  with  others,  and  not  deprive  them  of 
their  right,  it  is  Italy  that  must  assume  the  discovery  to 
itself,  as  well  in  the  one  part  of  America  as  in  the  other. 
Genoa,  and  Ghrlltmtier  Columbus   by   name,  must  carry 


Balmrtkn  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who,  by  hi?  ear 
MHarj  tbe  Seventh,  drew  him  to  the  discovery  of  New- 
fcarrH""*.  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  BacaJlao,  an  Indian 
■me  for  fiah,  from  tbe  abundance  of  fish  he  found  upon  that 

TV-is  than  plainly  the  great  sagacity  and  unbiassed  impar- 
tUBtx  of  tub  ingenious  author,  who  points  very  justly  to 
&bM  advantages  which  had,  even  in  his  time,  accrued  to"  this 
'Hiao  from  these  discoveries,  and  fairly  ascribes  to  Italy  tbe 
■ooovr  of  producing  those  incomparable  persons  by  whom 
tne?  were  made :  for,  though  he  is  a  little  mistaken  in  the 
name,  ascribing  to  Sebastian  what  was  due  to  Sir  John 
Cabot,  yet  he  is  right  as  to  the  fact,  for  Sir  John  was  a  cttt- 
naand  native  of  Venice,  which  fully  justifies  hi-  compliment 
to  i'liv-,  the  Mother  of  Science,  and  the  Nurse  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

It  teems  that  Cabot  bad  entered  into  a  strict  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
Vice-Admiral  of  England,  who  procured  him  a  good  ship 
of  the  king's,  in  order  to  make  discoveries ;  but  it  looks  as 
if  be  bad  now  changed  his  route,  and  intended  to  hate  passed 
by  tbe  south  to  the  East  Indies,  for  be  sailed  first  to  Brazil, 
and  missing  there  of  his  purpose,  shaped  his  course  for  the 
island*  of  Hispaniola  and  Porto. Hi™,  where  he  carried  on 
mne  traffic,  and  then  returned,  failing  absolutely  in  the 
design  upon  which  be  went,  nut  through  any  want  either 
of  courage  or  conduct  in  himself,  but  from  the  fear  and 
ftint-beartedness  of  Sir  Thomas  I'ert,  his  coadjutor,  of 
which  we  have  abundant  testimony  from  the  writings  of  a 
person  who  lived  in  those  times. 

This  disappointment,  in  all  probability,  might  dispose 
Sebastian  Cabot  to  leave  England,  and  to  go  over  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  treated  with  very  great  respect,  and  raised  as 
high  as  his  profession  would  admit,  being  declared  pilot- 
major,  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain,  and  by  his  office  intrusted 
with  the  reviewing  all  projects  for  discovery,  which  in  those 
days  were  many  and  important.  His  great  capacity  and 
improved  integrity  induced  many  rich  merchants  to  treat 
with  him,  in  the  year  1524,  in  relation  to  a  voyage  to  be 
undertaken  at  their  expense,  by  the  new  ly -found  passage  of 
Magellan,  to  the  Moluccos,  which  at  length  he  accepted, 
and  of  which  we  have  a  clear  account  in  the  writings  of  the 
Spanish  historian  Hen-era. 
He  sailed,  saw  be,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1525, 
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first  lo  the  Canaries,  then  to  the  islands  of  Cape 
thence  to  Cape  St.  Augustine,  mid  (he  island  of  Pa! 
near  the  hay  of  All-Saints  he  met  a  French  ship. 


very  kind,  and  supplied  him  with  provisions  for  all  hi 
hut  he  retpiited  tliein  very  indifferently,  tarrying  aw 
him  by  force  four  sons  of  the  principal  men.  Thi 
proceeded  to  the  river  of  Plate,  having  left  ashore- on . 
island  Martin  Mcndez,  his  Vice-Admiral,  Captain 
de  Uojas,  and  Michael  de  Uodas,  because  they  eensi 
management ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  went  not  to  th 
islands,  as  well  because  be  had  not  provisions,  as  hj 
that  the  men  would  not  sail  under  him,  fearing  hit  t 
of  the  vessel  in  the  Straits,  lie  sailed  up  the  ri 
Plata,  and  about  thirty  leagues  above  the  mouth,  ft 
island  which  be  called  St.  Gabriel,  about  a  league  i 
pass,  and  half  a  league  from  the  continent  toward* 
There  he  anchored,  and  rowing  with  the  boats  three 
higher,  discovered  a  river  be  called  San  Sa/tvth 
deep,  and  a  safe  harbour  for  the  ships  on  the  san 
whither  be  brought  up  his  vessels  and  unloaded 
because  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  was  not 
water.  Having  built  ft  fort,  and  left  some  men  ii 
resolved  to  proceed  up  that  river  with  boats  and 
bottom  caravel,  in  order  to  make  discoveries,  tliinki 
although  he  did  not  pais  through  the  Straits  to  th 
islands,  his  voyage  would  not  he  altogether  fruitless. 

He  thence  discovered  the  shores  of  the  river  Li 
where  he  found  many  islands  and  rivers,  and,  keepin; 
the  greatest  stream,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  I 
came  lo  another  river,  to  which  the  Indians  gave  tr 
of  Paraguay,  and  left  the  great  river  on  the  right,  i 
it  bent  towards  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  running  up 
four  leagues,  found  people  tilling  the  ground,  a  thing 
in  those  parts  he  had  not  seen  before.  There  he  in 
so  much  opposition,  that  be  advanced  no  farther,  lu 
many  Indians,  and  they  stew  twenty-live  of  bis  Spa: 

la  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's  reign,  this  i 
teaman,  having  left  the  service  of  Spain,  was  inlrodi 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  Lord- Protector,  with  w 
waa  in  great  favour,  and  by  whom  ho  was  made  Im 
the  king,  who  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  his  oo' 
lion,  being  much  better  versed  in  the  studie*  to  whicl 
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himself,  than  could  have  been  expected,  for  he 
ily  all  the  ports  and  Karens  in  this  bland  and  in 
t  also  those  in  France,  their  shape,  method  of 
>nveniences  and  inconveniences,  and,  in  short, 
er  any  question  about  them  that  a  sailor  could 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  with  such  a 
ot  was  in  high  esteem,  or  that  in  his  favour  a 
wuld  be  erected,  equivalent  to  tliat  which  he  had 
Spain,  together  with  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
I  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  which 
Ated  to  him  bj  letters  patent,  dated  January  G, 
e  second  year  of  that  king's  reign,  by  a  special 
rhich  patent  this  annuity  is  made  to  commence 
[icbaelrnas  preceding.  lie  continued  thenccfor- 
r  in  the  king's  favour,  and  was  consulted  upon  all 
i  fin  v  to  trade. 

onth  of  May,  1552,  the  king  granted  a  license, 
ith    letters  H  safe  conduct,  to  such   persons  as 

ark  on  board  three  ships,  to  be  employed  for  tho 
if  a  passage  by  the  north  to  the  East  Indies. 
Jabot  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  company 
it  adventurers  on  whose  advice  this  enterprise 
iken,and  by  whose  interest  this  countenance  from 
iv in  procured.  The  accounts  we  have  of  this 
it  widely,  but  as  1  observe  there  is  a  variation  in 
'  a  whole  year,  so  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  there 
been,  two  distinct  undertakings,  one  under  the 
inflection  of  the  court,  which  did  not  take  effect, 
•r  by  a  joint-stock  of  the  merchants,  which  did. 
matter  was  first  proposed,  the  king  lent  two 
'rimrose  and  the  Moon,  to  Barnes,  Lord  Mayor 
and  Mr.  Garret,  one  of  the  sheriffs ;  Mr.  York 
rntlham,  two  of  tilt'  ml  venturer-,  rjii  hm  Imii.l  !■> 
deliver  two  ships  of  lib.-  burden,  and  in  as  good 
midsummer,  1554.  In  consideration  also  of  the 
trouble  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  his  Majesty  made 
.t  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

erwards  this  grand  undertaking  was  brought  10 
■eupon  Sebastian  f'nl>"t  delivered  to  the  com - 
ief  those  directions  by  which  he  was  to  regu- 
ict,  the  title  of  which  ran  thus:—"  Ordinances, 
'  advertisements  of,  and  for  the  direction  of 
ige  for  Cathay,  oompiled,  made,  and  deliv. 
ght    Worshipful    Sebastian    Cabot,    Esq., 


Mam  have  surmised  that  I 
often  find  him  styled  Sir  ISehasI 
instruct  ions  I  have  cited  pro" 
charter  granted  by  king  Phi 
first  year  of  their  reign,  to 
styled  the  Ilussia  Company,  > 
nude  governor  for  life,  s 
concerned  in  fitting  out 
trade;  hut  so  far  from  being  st M 
only  Sebastian  Cabota,  without! 
deed,  he  is  styled  Sebastian  Cat 
bearing  date  at  St.  James's, 
second  and  third  years  of  I'liili] 
Majesties  are  pleased  to  grant  h 
dred  and  siity-sii  pounds,  thirte 
during  his  natural  life;  at  he  a! 
dated  at  Westminster,  May  2(t, 
of  the  same  reign,  when  these  pri 
him  to  surrender  the  former  pi  * 
great  merit,  to  grant  h 
only  during  his  life,  but  also  ta 
Worthinulon,  Esq.,  a  friend  no 
natural  life  likewise.     After  this 
the  affair*  of  the  company,  in 
journal  of  Mr.    Stephen  Burroi 
the  27th  of  April  that  year  he 
and  there  went  on  board_t' 


i  the  ! 
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diMOverr,  he  entered  into  the  dance  himself.  This  except 
the  renewing  his  patent,  is  the  last  circu  instance  relating:  to 
Cabot  that  I  can  meet  with  anywhere;  and  as  it  is  certain 
that  a  person  of  bit  temper  could  not  have  been  idle,  or  hii 
actions  remain  in  obscurity ;  so  I  look  upon  it  as  certain, 
that  he  died  some  time  in  the  next  year,  when,  if  not  four 
score,  be  was  at  least  much  upwards  of  seventy. 

He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  the  age  in  which  be  tired,  and  by  his  capacity  and 
industry,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  service  of  mankind 
in  general,  as  well  as  of  this  kingdom;  for  he  it  was  who 
first  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  which  is  of 
such  mighty  consequence  in  navigation,  and  concerning 
which  the  learned  have  busied  themselves  in  their  inquiries 


QUEEN  MARV  tub  Fi»st  has  not  earned  for  herself  any 
very  enviable  character  in  history.  She  was  a  weak-minded 
woman,  and  permitted  her  judgment  to  be  perverted,  and 
ber  heart  hardened  by  a  cruet  superstition,  imposed  upon 
her  by  designing  persons,  who  hoped  through  her  mean;  to 
restore  the  influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  abolished  by 
ber  father,  whose  name  is  redeemed  from  universal  infamy 
fay  that  abolition  alone. 

In  pursuance  of  her  darting  object,  that  of  restoring  the 
papal  power,  Mary  accepted  the  offer  of  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  Philip,  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  king  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most  politic  and 
successful  princes  of  modern  history,  yet  devoid  of  every 
spark  of  noble  and  generous  feeling,  Philip  inherited  from 
his  father  nothing  but  his  bigotry  and  his  kingdoms,  and  his 
only  object  in  marrving  the  queen  of  England,  who  was 
much  his  senior,  and  whom  be  seems  never  to  have  loved, 
was  to  bring  back  that  kingdom  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  unfortunate  alliance  liad  considerable  influence  upon 
our  naval  history.  Our  author  tells  us  that  the  queen  caused 
a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  to  be  equipjted,  the  command  of 
which  she  gave  to  the  Lord  William  Howard,  created  baron 
of  Effingham  in  the  first  year  of  ber  reign,  and  Lord  High- 
Admiral.  He  was  sent  to  sea  under  pretence  of  guardin- 
Ibe  coast,  but  in  reality  his  squadron  was  designed  U 
prince  Philip,  which  was,  however,  a  needless  can  . 
his  own  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  sail.  With 
this  naval  force  he  entered  the  narrow  seas,  his  Admiral  ef " 


" 
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rying  the  Spanish  flag  in  his  main-top,  a  thing  which  gave 
sueh  offence  to  the  gallant  Admiral  of  England,  that  he 
saluted  him  widi  ft  shot,  tod  obliged  him  to  takain  his  colon™ 
before  he  would  make  hi?  compliments  to  the  prince— a 
circumstance  worthy  of  immortal  remembrance,  and  one 
would  think,  too,  of  imitation. 

Had  the  alliance  between  Spain  and  England  at  this  pe- 
riod been  truly  national,  and  not  merely  personal  between 
Ihe  two  sovereigns,  most  important  consequences  to  Europe 
might  have  been  the  results.  Both  countries  were  at  <nr 
with  France;  but  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  mutual 
support  against  thut  t".iwi:r,  their  jealousies,  chiefly  founded 
on  the  difference  in  relieji'ins,  rendered  any  sincere  alliance 
impracticable.  Mary  died  in  15&8,  worn  out  by  bodih 
disease  and  mental  distress  acting  and  reacting  upon  each 

Voyages  of  discovery  were  not  likely  to  be  undertaken 
with  much  spirit  under  the  circumstances  inevitably  attend- 
ant upon  so  unhappy  a  reign.  Nevertheless  we  find  that  one 
attempt  at  least  was  made  to  discover  the  passage  to  the  north 
by  the  East  Indies.  It  was  in  this  reign  also  that  our  mer- 
chants began  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Biit- 
sian  territories.  A  company  was  established  for  carrjing 
nn  the  trade  with  that  country,  and  the  representative  of 
the  Ciar  of  Moscovy  was  publicly  received  at  London  bv 
Mary  and  Philip.  Owing  to  the  immense  riches  derived 
from  the  possession  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  (Spain  might,  at 
the  period  of  which  wo  now  speak,  be  justly  deemed  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  and  Philip,  either  from 
complaisance  towards  his  queen,  or  from  a  more  subtile  mo- 
tive, permitted  the  English  to  share  in  the  favour  whkh 
Spain  enjoyed  in  foreign  ports.  Events  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Philip  entertained  ilu-  ili.-.-iiin  •  ■•<'  n  eimeiling  England  lo 
the  Holy  See,  and  of  adding  to  his  already  extensive  domin- 
ions. The  fate  of  his  Armada  in  the  subsequent  reign 
dissipated  this  vision;  in  the  meantime,  the  English  trade 
benefited  by  his  influence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  these  times  raised 
himself  first  into  rank  and  fame  by  his  abilities  and  bravery 
as  a  seaman,  although  he  afterwards  rendered  his  fame  a 
bad  one  by  his  unprincipled  ambition.  He  forfeited  his  life 
by  bis  rebellion  upon  the  accession  of  Mary;  but  a  very  brief 
notice  of  him  may  not  bo  out  of  place  in  connexion  with  her 
reign. 


DCDLBT,  DDKE 

t  JOHN  DUPLET,  .m»uM  Viscount  Lnu, 
i  or  Warn  wick.,  »nu  Due  or  NotTRDneiu<iD. — 
,  ton  of  Edmund  Dudlev,  an  eminent 
lan,  was  born  in  1502,  and  km  about 
t  jews  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution  for 
'  treason.  In  toll,  an  act  was  passed,  bj  which  the 
rr  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  reversed,  and  John  Dud- 
ley, the  ion,  was  restored  in  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  inherited  a  large  property  winch  had  been  left  by  his 
father.  While  he  was  very  young  be  attended  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  in  an  expedition  to  France,  where,  on  account  of  bi» 
Billinai  l  and  heroism,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knight- 
Mod,  lie  was  afterwards  patronised  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Lord  Cromwell.  When  Lady  Anne  Cleves  arrived  in 
England,  Dudley  was  made  Master  of  the  Hone  to  the 
intended  queen.  He  was  also  appointed  Master  of  the 
Armoury  in  die  Tower.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1539,  he  was 
the  first  of  the  grand  challengers  in  the  triumphant  tourna- 
ment.* held  at  Westminster,  in  which  he  appeared  with  great 
magnificence,  and  acted  his  part  with  much  spirit.  In  1.042. 
he  was,  by  letters  patent,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Visconnt 
Lille,  a  title  which  oeiongeil  to  his  mother  in  her  own  right; 
at  the  next  festival  of  St.  George  he  was  elected  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  This  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  much  higher 
instance  of  the  king's  trust  and  confidence;  for  his  Majesty, 
on  account  of  his  abilities  and  courage,  constituted  him 
Lord  Admiral  of  England  for  life.  He  had,  previously  to 
this,  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  had,  in  particular,  been  engaged  with  the  Admiral,* 
a  ship  of  Slavs,  which  he  boarded  and  took,  lighting  ber 
ship  to  ship.  In  the  year  1544,  he  sailed  a«  Lord  High- 
Admiral  of  England,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  in 
'w  to  invade  Scotland.  The  troops  were  landed  about 
■  mile*  from  Leitb,  whence  they  marched  to  Edin- 
'i,  the  Lord  Admiral  commanding  the  vanguard,  and 
arl  of  Hertford  the  main.  In  Scotland  they  did  a 
it  deal  of  mischief,  scouring  the  coasts,  burning  some  of 
e  towns,  and  destroying  all  the  vessels  that  came  within 
'r  reach.  From  Scotland,  the  Admiral  proceeded  to 
it  the  king  in  his  enterprise  at  Boulogne,  and  very  mnch 

•  From  the  style  of  the  old  writers,  there  is  some  room  for 
i-.ihi  whether  this  was  at  hip  named  "The  Admiral,"  or  whether 
it  waa  the  Admiral's  ship. 


eoatrihvted  to  the  captrre  of  that  place,  of  which,  as  ft 
iwward  far  In  mikw,  he  nt  appointed  governor,  In 
1546, he wi  ^piMLJLiftBtwil  General  and  commander 
■i  ih.  u)  nh  ■  Tecr  wCsiar  force,  not  only  frustralid  || 
br  the  French,  but.  io  return,  carried 
'  Tins  related:— Tn 
le  loss  of  Boulogne 
faired  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  at  ■  great  cxpens*, 
ft  l  ntwwhii  ilili  nntter  of  ships  •"•*  having  assembled  op- 
wards  of  two  hradred  sail,  beside*  galleys,  gave  the  com. 
maud  of  this  fleet  to  Anoebaoit,  admiral  of  France,  in  hopM 
ering  Boulogne,  and  also  with  a  design  of  making 


Guernsey,   their    galley*  atta. 
iril,  Lola,  who  had  then  but 


Betw, 


i  Alder 


attacked  the   English   Lord 

:  ft  small  squadron  with 

to  take  his  own  ship,  but 

eighteen  of  their  vessel* 

At   length,   the 


whole  French  fleet  appeared  before  St.  Helen's,  and  making 

!  bat, 


a  show  of  attempting  something  upon  the  coast,  the  Lord 
Admiral  advanced,  his  fleet  consisting  of  «   " 


after  exchanging  some  shot,  the  French  retired. 
English  fleet  being  then  reinforced,  and  having  taken  torn* 
troops  on  board,  offered  the  French  battle  again,  which 
they  accepted,  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued  to*  two 
hours,  till  night  parted  the  two  fleets,  when  the  French 
retired  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  appeared  no  more.  The 
English  Admiral,  however,  soon  after  paid  a  visit  to  the 
coast  of  France,  and  landing  sin  thousand  men  at  T  report, 
burned  the  town  and  abbey,  with  thirty  ships  which  were  ia 
the  harbour,  all  which  he  did  with  the  In*  of  fourteen  men 
only,  and  then  returned  with  his  fleet  to  England. 

Viscount  Lisle  was  one  of  the  cominiss inn prs  who  received 
the  oath  of  Francis  on  the  peace,  and  who  made  a  settle, 
ment  of  the  army  accounts;  for  these  and  other  important 
service*,  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  grunts  of  church  lands, 
which  relieved  him  Hi  the  embarrassment  which  his  ex- 
travagance had  occasioned.  By  the  Inst  wilt  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  sixteen  to  whom  the 
JOmMMOl  of  llw  country  was  committed  during  the  mi. 
tioriiy  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  In  the  year  1547,  he  resigned 
h  Admiral,  and  was,  on  the  lame  day,  created 
Earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  manor  of 
■Warwick. 


We  do  not  Bud  thai  after  this  the  Earl  of  Warwick  took 
any  part  in  the  natal  concerns  of  his  country.  We  shall, 
therefore,  give  only  a  Terr  brief  abstract  of  the  subsequent 
treat;  of  bis  life.  He  conlinued  to  ascend  in  the  s«ale  of 
preferment,  and  was  successively  created  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  in  October 
1531,  be  obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  long  been  Dudley's  rival :  the 
young  king  Edward  was  anxious  to  unite  them,  by  pro- 
posing a  marriage  between  Dudley's  eldest  ion  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  took  place.  The 
reconciliation  was  of  very  short  duration :  the  ambitious. 
Duke  of  Northumberland  felt  that  be  could  rise  no  higher 
bat  by  the  fall  of  his  rival.  This  be  effected;  and  to  his 
disgrace  and  that  of  the  age,  Somerset  was  executed  in 
January,  1552,  his  enemy  having  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
on  this,  bloody  occasion.  He  had  now  leisure  to  pursue  his 
ambitious  projects :  he  procured  a  marriage  between  his  son 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  then 
influenced  the  king  to  set  aside  the  succession  of  his  sisters, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  his 
daughter-in-law.  Lady  Jane.  This,  which  be  hoped 
would  raise  him  to  the  highest  point  of  honour,  canted  his 
downfall.  On  the  demise  of  the  king,  be  caused  his  dangb- 
ter-in-law to  be  proclaimed  queen,  but  the  people  united 
for  Mary,  and  fixed  the  crown  upon  her  bead.  North- 
umberland was  committed  tu  the  Tower,  and  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  he  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Mercy,  however,  was  not  among  the 
attributes  of  the  queen ;  the  Duke  had  resisted  her  power 
and  insulted  her  authority,  and  she  determined  he  should 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  life.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
composure,  and  was  beheaded  August  22,  1553,  tearing 
behind  him  several  children,  of  whom  Guilford  Dudley,  and 
the  amiable  Lady  Jane,  suffered  for  his  guilty  ambition. 


Elizabeth,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twee 
five,  found  her  kingdom  beset  with  dangers  and  difficult! 
which  her  courage  and  t alert h  alum*  enabled  her  to  overcon 
One  of  the  first  measures  which  her  prudence  dictated  n 
to  attempt  to  restore  the  naval  superiority  of  the  ci 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been  much  impaired  durii 
the  precedi  ng  reign . 

Having  made  an  order  in  council,  in  the  preamble 
which  it  was  recited  that  the  distresses  of  the  kingdom  we 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign  advice  in  the  late 
reign,  the  queen  declared  that  she  was  an  independent  and 
free  princess  and  meant   so  to   act,  without  any  ft 
applications  to  Spain  than  the  concerns  of  her  people  ab» 
lutely  required. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  when  she  had  wor 
but  three  days,  she  sent  orders  to  Vice-Adiniral  Malyti,  t 


As  far  iiim.   *j*r  -  t 
rtrm,  wbereiii  i*  vac  tfiji-rriw:.  -i-^:'>-    i_-_    • 

mi  I  uliiii  :  umiuil  of  wiuet..  b-  »  •.  kvaw  • 
3--in-eiuef  uf  li*  Jutua-  '^a'  »«r-  ■..  m»*m 
md,  on  a  new  nr  wr.t  ma:  mnzr. .-_  1  v  :*? 
anded  by  Admiral  W'im«r.  *ia  a.^.-.-  •_-;  -j*  '  -r 
,  blocked  np  Lent  trt  kl.  «l>  tu-  a—. .  <s:  u»  r 
.andTfacEtifliiiiaiixUiane-iiiiutr  i*wr.  <rrr  .tw 
aud,  and  in  a  vpy  mr-  itae>  ]  utu-'.  u»  '  i«uc  * 

eajiimlait.  wtiereui  aL  to-  'Jn^i    •.-'   *  -w.m-   ■) 

■Mg  lant  tl*  Ban  wai  tie  uu*:      ;>-:.^i-  -g»;- 
7  iuU'  tiit  e*u*«  irf  Hf  Ufii-  ,u<    :u-   -iret    i--™j 
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look  in  these  affairs,  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  her 
subject*,  who  begin  everywhere  to  exert  themselves  in  lie 
natMr,  by  repairing  ports,  and  building  vessel!  of  *U  I 
sixes,  especially  large  and  stout  ships,  fit  for  war  as  well  * 
commerce,  from  all  which,  u  Mr.  Camden  tells  us,  tb> 
queen  justly  acquired  the  glorious  title  of  the  restorer  of  | 
naval  power,  and  sovereign  of  the  northern  seas,  iusomutk 
that  foreign  nations  were  struck  with  awe  at  the  rnieeo'i 
proceedings,  and  were  now  willing  respectfully  to  court  ■ 
power  which  had  been  so  lalelv  the  object  of  their  contempt. 

The  countenance  given  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Protestants 
among  her  allies,  in  their  attempts  to  maintain  their  religious 
liberties,  turned  out  of  the  utmost  import ance  to  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  her  own  subjects,  for  the  most  skilful  arti- 
ficers of  Europe  were  at  that  time  those  of  France  and  tht 
Low  Countries,  who  being  persecuted  in  their  own  countries, 
naturally  had  recourse  to  that  protection  which  Elizabeth 
was  so  willing  and  so  able  to  afford  them,  and  her  numerous 
shins  keeping  generally  an  effective  command  of  the  inter- 
mediate seas,  were  always  ready  to  protect  them  and  their 
families  in  their  passage,  and  they,  in  bringing  with  them 
in  all  cases  their  skill,  and  in  many  their  capital  and  imple- 
ments, laid  the  foundation  of  the  nianuiai-tnrrs  of  England, 
which  have  risen  to  a  height  unparalleled  in  history. 

This  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the  enmity  with  which  ti 
Catholic  princes  already  regarded  her,  and  Philip  of  8 
took  the  lead  iu  the  attempt  to  effect  her  destruction. 

These  attempts  resulted  in  the  sailing  and  loss  of  ti 
Spanish  Armada,  an  era  so  celebrated  in  our  naval  anna 
m  to  require  from  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  events  whi 
preceded  and  attended  it. 

The  civil  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  whi 
gave  the  court  a  pretence  for  oppressing  thorn  of  the  reformed 
religion,  whom  they  called  Uugonots,  produced  in  the  year 
1562,  very  destructive  consequences  to  their  neighbours. 
A  general  spirit  of  rapine  and  confusion  having  spread  itself 
through  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  kingdom,  and  the 
greatest  crimes  meeting  with  impunity,  such  as  dwelt  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  who  were  mostly  Ilugonots,  fitted  out  sbipa 
to  annoy  their  enemies,  upon  which  the  court  party  did  tin- 
like,  so  that  at  last  piracies  were  frequent,  and  the  Engliah 
trade  suffered  so  intolerably,  that  at  length  thoqueen  resolved 
to  interpose.  The  French  Protestants  had  long  sued  to  her 
for  protection,  and  offered  to  put  the  port  of  Havre  da 
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One*,  then  called  Newhaven,  into  her  hands,  which  at 
'  :jth  she  accepted,  and  sent  over  Ambrose  Dudley,  Karl 
tt'irwick.  in  the  month  of  September,  15*12,  with  a  con- 
able  Beet,  and  a  good  bod;  of  troops  on  board,  who 
■si  the  town,  and  kept  possession  of  it  till  the  20th  of 
■Ink  follow  in  if. 

The  taking  into  our  hands  this  place  proved  of  infinite 

drtriment  to  the  French,  for  the  court  having  declared  all 

English  ships  good  prizes  so  long  as  the  queen  held  lhat 

pott,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  issue  a  like  proclamation, 

•bsreopon  such  numbers  of  privateers  were  fitted  out  from 

English  ports  and  from  Newhaven,  that  the  spoil  they  made 

ii  ijmost  incredible.     For  example,  we  are  told  that  one 

fnocit  Clarke  equipped  at  his  own  expense  three  frigates, 

Md  alter  a  cruue  ot  sii  weeks,  brought  into  Newhaven  no 

fe»er  than  eighteen  prizes,  which  were  valued  at  upwards 

of  fifty  thousand  pounds.     The  main  motive  to  this  conduct 

wuto  revive  a  naval  enterprising  spirit  amongst  her  subjects, 

tbe  promoting  ship- building,  and  preventing  her  neighbours 

from  gaining  an  ascendency  at  sea,  as  they  would  certainly 

have  done,  if  in  order  to  redress  the  nation  s  wrongs  she  had 

had  recourse  to  negotiation.     A  maritime  power  injured, 

instead  of  eipostulatiTig,  immediately  makes  reprisals,  and 

thereby  extorts  apologies  from  the  aggressors  made  sensible 

of  their  past  mistake. 

Bat  by  degrees  this  spirit  of  privateering  grew  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  queen,  for  her  own  safely  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  was  obliged  to  restrain  il ;  those  who  had 
fitted  out  ships  of  force,  from  a  disposition  natural  enough 
Id  privateers,  plundering  indiscriminately  all  vessels  that 
came  in  their  way.  In  the  month  of  July,  also  in  this  year, 
the  queen  directed  a  small  squadron  of  ships  to  be  fitted  out, 
tul.,  the  Lyon,  the  lloupe,  the  Hart,  Swallow,  and  a  barque 
named  tbe  Hare,  of  which  Sir  William  Woodhoase,  knight, 
was  appointed  Vice- Admiral,  under  a  pretence  of  guarding 
the  narrow  seas,  which  were  then  said  to  be  greatly  infested 
with  pirates,  but  in  reality,  as  appears  from  his  instructions, 
to  lend  what  assistance  he  possibly  could  to  the  malecontents 
in  France.  Some  of  these  vessels  were,  in  the  November  fol- 
lowing, such  as  the  Mart,  Swallow,  Hare,  be,  judged  requi- 
site by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
Lord  Admiral  Clinton,  to  remain  at  Portsmouth,  not  only  for 
the  security  of  the  coast  and  keeping  the  channel  clear  during 
the  winter,  but  for  the  conveuieucy  of  transporting  troops, 
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money,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  a*  also  for  the  omj- 
lag  to  Mil  receiving  letters  from  NcwhaTen.  The  Hart, 
h>  Mr  passage  to  the  lust-mentioned  place,  was  attacked  fcj 
a  Pr*nch  ship  of  ninety  tons  and  upwards,  which  she  tost. 

I'Lllip  the  Second  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  queen 
xabeth's  aceossiun  to  the.  throne,  had  dealt  with  her 
dneeitfully,  sometime*  pretending  to  be  her  firm  friend,*! 
■ithn-*  seeking  every  occasion  to  injure  and  molest  her  J»b- 
j.irtu,  wliieli  tie  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  Ui 
from  Ihe  (treat  commerce  they  carried  on  in  F lander*. 
What  served  aim  to  heighten  the  people's  hatred  against  uV 
Hpeniards  wax,  the  cruelty  and  treachery  with  which  they  hal 
Ireatod  Captain  Hawkins  and  hia  crew  in  the  West  India*, 
an  insult  which  Ihe  queen  could  but  very  ill  bear,  though 

a*  things  wore  circumstanced  she  could  not  well  

all  trade  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  being  in  son 
-•ppoaed  to  treatira. 

In  the  midst  of  all  difficulties  the  queen  took  ev« 
Utility  to  encourage  her  people  in  prosecuting  nev 
of  trade  abroad,  and  of  pursuing  what  might  be  fti 
inent  of  their  lands  at  home.      With  this  view  she 

inl.u!.']  'hi|'-.,  HBlrtlim BiH  money,  at  others 

into  partnership,  8)u  likewise  affurdeJ,  in  a  very 
uonjuncturo  a  proof  of  her  generosity,  in  directing  a  • 
squadron  of  her  •hip*  to  escort  Aune  of  Austria  in  her  ti 
from  Flanders  into  Spain,  m.l  im!Ii-I;iii(1hil(  the  bad 
on  which  she  (hen  stood  with  king  Philip.  Her 
willi  France,  which  seemed  to  exclude  all  fear  of 
did  not  hindrr  her  from  fortifying  Portsmouth  t!iorou(.  t. 
In  which  it  quickly  appeared  tliat  her  precaution  waa  far 
from  being  the  effects  of  a  needless  timidity,  for  the  French 
-i„,i  Attn  "nt  a  MnMsnhla  fleet,  pretending  to  take  sum* 
iiffonce  at  the  supplies  she  had  sunt  the  Hugi.nots, 
was  contrary  to  tht>  treaties  hetween  them  ;  but  w] 
appeared  thai  her  Majesty  had  provide!  effectually 
any  attempts  they  were  ahle  to  make,  they  wer- 
desist,  anil  even  to  make  greater  professions  of 
than  before,  which  disposed  the  queen  to  send  ovc: 
of  Worcester  to  the  christening  of  the  French  king's- 

Tlii.  proved  unlucky  for  the  llu^onots.  who  having 
out  abundance  of  rovers  from  Koclselle,  they  stopped 
visittd  vtusal*  of  all  nations  approaching  the  French  c« 
iimonnst  the  reat,  they  tebted  »  barque  with  part  of  the 
of  Worcester's  baggage,  which  they  took,  and  kilted  t 


nonet*  or  rnu.iT  or  (run. 

or  fanr  people.     Tba  being  reporti 

ber  orders  bi  the  Loral  H^b-Adsnir*!  to  , 

HM,  who  appointed  WHbam  Hoktotk,  E«,  .  . 

the  aar.,  with  time  light  frigates,  uJ  three  ttiM  iW 

Snen  on  board,  to  perform  this  Mria,  which  be  did 
so^i  industry  and  effect,  that  between  the  North. 
Foreland  and  FaJuK-i^h  be  tea*  Iweoti  BriTfi  I  f  wad 
utton*.  with  Due  hundred  men  on  board  then,  and  Ml 
(bm  u  the;  were  taken  to  Sandwich,  Dover,  Newport, and 
Pertonwttth.  lie  likewise  retook  ladMal  h'berry  fifteen, 
MWtantnwn,  by  then  made  prise,  an*  all  that  within  so 


time  as  six  weeks. 

In  dash 


Hi  eto-i*i  "fir'!-  Um  I  i  a 
■  "kingPhilk 


mpr,or  at  least  the  absolute  direction  of  h,  would  he  rendered 
entirely  abortive,  unleu  some  method  could  be  contrired  for 
ruining  England  at  once.  While  he  meditated  this  design, 
ud  took  Tuviti  step*  towards  it,  he  found  himself  datW  more 
and  more  irritated  by  the  paint  which  queen  Elizabeth  took 
to  frustrate  bis  schemes,  and  to  diminish  the  power  which 
had  been  derived  to  him  front  hu  father,  the  emperor  Chirlea 
the  Fifth.  During  the  adminitt ration  of  the  Dute  of  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  difference*  had  arisen  between  the  mart 
of  England  and  the  king  of  Spain's  subjects  there,  and  after 
nodi  warmth  shown  on  both  sides,  these  matters  were  in 
tome  measure  Accommodated  in  1  ">73.  That  accommodation 
was  so  far  from  being  the  effects  of  an?  cordial  disposition  in 
-ither  of  these  powers,  that  it  was  a  mere  act  of  policy  ou 
both  «de»,  nrithrr  having  as  jet  brought  those  things  bo  far 
■e  requisite  for  accomplishing  their  respective 


'::'':- 


le  Catholic  king  had  three  points  in  view,  not  for  distres- 
Hrijf  "nil,  but  for  destroying  queen  Elisabeth,  and  utterly  sub- 
verting the  English  state.  The  first  of  these  was  to  anile 
against  her,  under  colour  of  religion,  most  of  the  princes 
and  states  abroad,  which  by  the  assistance  of  the  Pope, 
joined  to  his  own  extensive  infi  ueoce,  he  in  a  good  measure 
effected.  His  second  point  was  to  perplex  the  queen  at 
borne,  by  countenancing  the  Popish  party,  and  by  maintain- 
ing, at  a  vast  expense,  such  fugitives  as  fled  from  hence,  ii 
which  he 


a  for  some  time  successful.     The  last 


thing  king  Philip  had  at  heart  was  the  pro  riding,  as 
«  might  be,  such  a  force  as  with  the  assistance  of  h 


rhc  last 
secretly 
is  other 


schemes  might  enable  him  to  make  himself  entirely 
of  England  at  once;  to  which  end  he  with  great  dil  _ 
sought  to  increase  his  maritime  power,  and  upon  the  pretence 
of  his  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  to  km  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  which 
that  or  perhaps  any  age  ever  produced,  such  an  army  in 
constant  readiness  there  as  might  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
this  conquest,  when  he  should  hare  a  fleet  strong  enough 
to  protect  them  in  their  passage.  In  the  prosecution  of 
these  deep-lnid  projects,  Philip  met  with  many  favourable 
circumstances,  which  might,  ,ind  very  probably  did,  strongly 
flatter  his  hopes,  particularly  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
that  deeply  stained  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  in  foreign 
courts,  and  his  own  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
by  which  he  gained  a  vast  accession  of  naval  strength. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  too  penetrating, 
and  had  too  quick  as  well  as  certain  intelligence  to  be  at  *l! 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  their 
prudence  was  such,  that  by  every  method  possible  they 
worked  to  disappoint  him.  wiHmut  disclosing  their  appre- 
hensions to  the  world.  With  this  intent  they  laboured  to 
convince  foreign  states  that  king  Philip  was  a  common 
enemy,  and  that  he  aimed  alike  at  subduing  all  his  neigh- 
bours, which  being  a  thing  strictly  true,  and  at  the  tame 
time  nearly  concerning  themselves,  had  undoubtedly  aproper 
weight.  Pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  a  closer  correspond- 
ence with  his  discontented  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  fnrnish  them  with  money,  and  secretly  with  other  aids, 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  give  some  check  to  his  powoT 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Our  own  privateers  were  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  West  Indies,  where  they  carried  on  an  illicit 
trade,  not  more  to  their  own  profit  than  the  public  benefit; 
for  by  this  means  they  gained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  ports,  rivers,  and  fortresses  in  the  West  Indies,  with 
the  nature  of  the  commerce  transacted  there,  the  method  uf 
sharing  it  by  fair  means,  or  destroying  it  by  force,  Thut, 
notwithstanmug  their  immense  wealth  and  extensive  domi- 
nions, the  English  were  in  some  measure  a  match  for  th» 
Spaniards  in  all  places  and  at  all  points. 

It  must  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  be  told,  that  during 
the  whole  time  Spain  was  providing  so  formidable  an  inva- 
sion, they  were  assiduously  employed  in  cherishing  the  cms- 
merce  and  naval  power  of  England,  without  suffering  tl 
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■dated,  Btwr  In  the  earn',  beaaa, 
■rrhkj  rfMMttiftt   aal 


MdnlWltiipDfMt.  To  debjdwiaYaaioa  »>■»<* 
fmbU,  ar,  if  it  had  heat  praakat  le,  to  defeat  B,  the 
ecu  *a«  a  «.  til  MM  hi.  1«t  Bh  Fnofi>  I'rwe,  m  MOT, 
fnaii.  iiIiiti  taa  adadral  perforated  ndw  wn  than 
aid  be  espeeted;  for  he  forced  ax  pllm  wfca-h  were 
acwed  to  W  warded  the  port,  to  tbefcer  ttiranrKa 
aer  the  eaaaon  of  this-  cwafca,  and  the*  b«nd  a  baadrrd 
s»  ivi  «p»wrd.  in  the  bar,  »U  of  whith  wen  laden  with 
HMM  uj  proriaoa..  Fret,  than  he  tailed  to  Cafe 
L  Tiactat,  where  be  aaarfced  nate  forta,  and  entiretr 


Arming  «  Ac  atoath  nf  the  TaVo,  end  ■ 

Ml  the  Harqab  at  Santa  Crat  in  herd  hr  with  a  anadroa 

g—daapa.ttf  efcalewgil  hj»  to  tatocoattadada;  bat 

e  Mnrana,  -ho  wa.  une  of  the  be*  seamen  m  Spain, 


ddttiui  enr  idling  en  the  one 
_     Sir  r*raaaa  baring  done  tl 
t  Atore*,  where  he  took  a  hag*  dan  boa 


aaard*  for  na-  months,  bat  is  the  axing  of  the  next 
r  ha  a«™  feet  hang  abnon  readr,  king  FIdbb 
re  orders  that  it  ilmihl  until  inn  at  Lisbon,  ht'order  to 
■  from  thence  to  England 
"   ante  Uajesri 

«*■*]  ft**, 


aa  iM  ■:■! 

nag  am 

reonceaU 
afil  Inli 


MM  Voato  ir-j 
a  dated  Ma.  20th, 
i68,*ana  wMrdiag  toit,  -  The  -oet  happy  Armada,**  far  to 
wa*>ti^enaa*ed«fooehandredaadthinT»!'  - 
it  in  ad  fifty" 


■td  and  ninetr-ire  •okfien,  right  thousand  foar  hundred 
ad  ftfty  msrtnrn,  two  thnawnd  and  eighty-eight  wares, 
khtwvthotiau^dgfatlaudredaadtJurtTpwaxaorcaiinoci. 
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Besides,  there  was  a  large  fleet  of  tenders,  with  a  prodigioni 
quantity  of  arms  on  board,  intended  for  such  as  should  join 
them.  There  were  also  on  board  this  fleet  one  hundred  and 
twenty- fun r  volunteers  of  quality,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  monks  of  several  orders. 

The  command  of  the  whole  was  rested  in  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Alphonso  de  Uusman,  under  whom 
served  Don  Martinez  de  Itiralde.an  nld  experienced  Bmmt- 
neer,  who  had  the  direction  of  all  things,  and  by  wliese 
advice  the  general  was  entirely  led.  These  great*  officer! 
repaired  to  Lisbon  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
in  a  few  days  after,  their  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  Mil. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  disposition!  made  in 
England  for  warding  off  so  dangerous  a  blow. 

The  queen,  as  we  have  said,  had  taken  eare  to  give  proper 
information  to  all  foreign  slates  of  the  nature  and  intent 
of  this  project  of  the  king  of  Spain,  pointing  out  to  them  Dot 
her  own  but  their  danger,  in  case  that  monarch  should 
prevail;  which  method  being  at  prudently  carried  into  prac- 
tice as  it  was  wisely  contrived,  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the 
request  of  the  English  ambassador,  laid  an  embargo  un  ■ 
very  strong  squadron  of  ships  hired  for  the  use  of  lung 
Philip  in  his  dominions.  Trie  Hanse-towns,  determined 
enemies  at  that  time  to  England,  retarded,  however,  the 
ships  thev  were  to  have  sent  to  Spain.  King  James,  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland  buried  nil  his  resentments  for  his  mother's 
death,  and  steadily  adhered  to  his  own,  by  following  t hi. 
Queen's  interest.  The  French  were  too  wise  to  afford 
the  Spaniards  any  help,  and  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  con- 
siderable navy  for  the  service  of  the  Queen,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Justin  of  Nassau. 

Tho  English  fleet  was  commanded  by  Charles  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  tlu'n  1 1  i^rh -Aditiir.il,  who  had  under 
him,  for  his  Vice-Admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  for  his  fiear- 
Admiral,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  abundance  of  experienced 
officers  who  had  .'igrmlised  their  courage  and  conduct:  thdr 
orders  were  to  lye  on  the  west  coast,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  receive  the  enemy.  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  in  eonjunr. 
tion  with  Count  Nassau,  cruized  on  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
the  better  tu  prevent  the  prince  of  Parma  from  making  any 
descent,  as  it  was  expected  be  would  attempt  to  do  with  the 
army  under  his  command. 

In  regard  to  a  land  force,  the  queen  had  three  armies; 
The  first  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men,  cantoned  along 


tha  south  eomst;  another  of  two  and  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
•  thousand  borse,  which  was  encamped  near  Tilbury,  under 
UW  command  of  ibe  liar]  of  Leicester:  ibe  third,  which  >u 
■Hie  an  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  uid  two  thousand 
hone,  all  chosen  men,  was  fur  the  guard  of  the  queen's 
person,  their  commander  being  the  Lord  Hunsdnn,  a  brave, 
active,  and  resolute  nobleman,  the  queen's  near  relation. 

The  Spanish  fleet  tailed  from  the  river  of  Lisbon  on  The 
1st  et  June,  N.S.,  with  as  great  pomp  and  a*  sanguine 
napes  aa  any  fleet  ever  did.  The  Line's  instructions  <o 
tl*  Duke  of  Medina  8'rdonia  were,  to  repair  to  the  road 
•f  filial,  to  order  to  be  joined  there  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
mi  then  to  pursue  such  further  orders  as  lie  should  find  in 
■  seated  letter  delivered  to  the  general  with  bis  instructions. 
It  was  also  recommended  to  him  to  keep  as  close  u  possible 
to  the  French  shore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  English  from 
baring  anv  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  in  case  he  met 
our  fleet,  he  was  to  avoid  fighting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  to  endeavour  to  defend  bimtelf.  But  in  doubling  the 
North  Caw  the  fleet  was  separated  by  foul  weather, 
which  obliged  the  general  to  sail  to  the  Groyne,  where 
be  wis  wanted  his  ships,  and  had  intelligence  that  the 
English  fleet,  believing  their  expedition  kid  aside,  bad  put 
back  into  Plymouth. 

Upon  this  he  held  a  council  of  war,  to  consider  whether 
they  should  adhere  itrietly  to  the  king's  order  or  embrace 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  burning  the  English  fleet  in 
their  harbour.  After  a  long  debate,  wherein  many  were  of 
•  contrary  opinion,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  English 
fleet,  and  this  chiefly  at  the  inatignti'jii  of  Don  Diego  Flores 
dt  Valdai,  Admiral  of  the  Amlulasinn  squadron.  The 
pretence,  indeed  was  very  plausible,  and  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen accident  they  had  certainly  carried  their  point.  The 
Erst  Land  they  fell  in  with  was  the  Lizard,  which  they 
mistook  for  the  Ram's  Head,  near  Plymouth,  and  being 
towards  night,  they  stood  off  to  sea  till  the  next  morning. 
la  this  space  of  time  they  were  descried  by  a  Scot*  ship, 
commanded  by  Captain  Fleming,  who  bore  away  immediately 
for  Prymonth\  and  gave  the  Lord  Admiral  notice,  which 
[proved  llse  otter  mm  of  their  design,  and  the  cause  of 
the  preservation  of  the  English  fleet. 

The  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  English  had  so 

little  intelligence  of  the  .Spaniards'  departure,  that  their  fleet 

_  not  only  returned  into  port,  but  several  of  their  ships 

o  were  already  laid  up,  and  their  seamen  discharged.     The 


Admiral,  however,  sailed  on  the  first  notice,  and  though  the 
wind  blew  hard  into  Plymouth  Sound,  got  out  to  sen,  but 
not  without  great  difficulty.  The  next  day,  being  the  20thof 
July,  they  saw  the  Spanish  navy  drawn  up  in  a  half-mom 
form,  sailing  slowly  through  the  channel,  its  wing*  being 
nearly  seven  miles  asunder.  The  Admiral  suffered  them  to 
I'j-  -  in-  quietly,  that  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind  it . 
might  the  better  attack  them  in  the  rear,  which  heperfonwd 
with  equal  courage  and  success,  and  though  Don  Martina 
de  llicalde  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  a  brave  officer  to 
do,  yet  they  were  put  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  many  of 
them  received  considerable  damage.  More  would  ban 
been  done,  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  English  fleet  lay  it 
too  great  a  distance,  so  that  the  Admiral  was  forced  to  wait 
for  them. 

The  night  following,  a  Dutch  gunner  who  had  hem  ill- 
treated  by  some  Spanish  officers,  set  fire  to  the  ship  on  boari 
which  was  their  treasure ;  nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty 
that  the  flames  were  extinguished.  The  greatest  pari  of 
the  money  was  put  on  hoard  a  galleon  commanded  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdez,  which  soon  after  sprung  her  foremait, 
and  being  thus  disabled,  and  the  night  very  dark,  fell  iota 
the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sent  her  captain  to 
Dartmouth,  and  left  the  money  on  board  to  be  plundered  by 
his  men.  The  next  day  was  spent  by  the  Spanish  general 
in  disposing  his  fleet,  issuing  orders  to  his  officers,  «nil 
despatching  an  advice-boat  to  hasten  the  Duke  of  Parma,  by 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  great  loss  he  had  already 
suffered  and  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  On  the  23d 
they  fought  again,  with  variety  r,f  success,  which,  however, 
demonstrated  to  the  Spaniards  that  the  mighty  bulk  of  their 
ships  was  a  disadvantage  to  them,  their  shot  flying  over  the 
heads  of  the  English,  while  every  bullet  of  the  latter  toot  effect. 

On  the  24th,  the  English  were  able  to  do  little  for  want 
of  ammunition  j  but  a  supply  arriving  in  the  evening,  tb> 
Admiral  made  all  ni-ce.^ary  dispositions  for  attacking  lh« 
Spaniards  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  dividing  his  fleet  into 
four  squadrons,  the  first  commanded  by  himself,  the  second 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  third  by  Admiral  Hawkins, 
and  the  fourth  by  Captain  Martin  Frobisher,  but  a  dead 
calm  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design.  On  the  25th 
one  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  taken,  and  on  the  2iith  the 
Admiral  resolved  to  make  no  further  attempts  upon  then, 
till  they  should  outer  the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  he  knew 
Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  Sir  William  Winter  waited  far 


hmrm 

ni'tnigbting  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Sheffield,  Roger 
Tow nsen d.  Admiral  Hawkins,  and  Captain  Frobisher,  for 
their  gallant  behaviour  throughout  the  engagement. 

The  wind  favouring  the  Spanish  fleet,  they  continued 
their  course  up  the  channel,  with  the  English  snips  close  in 
their  rear.  The  strength  of  the  Spaniards  had  not  only 
ilirmed  but  eicited  the  courage  of  the  whole  nation,  inso- 
much that  every  roan  of  quality  and  fortune  was  ambitious 
nf  distinguishing  himself  by  appearing  upon  this  occasion 
ipunst  the  common  enemy.  With  this  public  spirited  view 
the  Earls  of  Oiford,  Northumberland,  aiul  Cumberland,  Sir 
Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Thomas  Vavasor,  and  many  others,  fitted  out  ships  at  their 
own  expense,  and  went,  most  of  them  in  person,  to  attend 
the  Admiral.  Men  of  lower  rank  showed  their  zeal  and 
lov&lty  by  sending  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  so  una- 
nimous were  all  men  against  these  foreigners,  that  even  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whom  the  Spaniards  expected  to  have 
found  in  arms,  were  glad  io  wipe  away  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  them,  by  serving  as  common  soldiers. 

When,  therefore,  the  Spanish  fleet  anchored  on  the  27th 
of  July  befure  Calais,  the  English  admiral  had  with  him 
Dearly  a  hundred  and  forty  ships,  which  enabled  him  to  gall 
the  enemy  extremely;  but  perceiving  on  the  28th  that  the 
Spaniards  had  so  disposed  their  larger  ships  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  put  them  again  into  disorder, 
he  resolved  Icp  prai.: ;•■■  ^i:  expedient  long  before  in  contem- 
plation, in  case  the  enemy  should  come  up  the  river 
Thames,  which  was  to  convert  some  of  bis  worst  vessels 
into  fire  ships.  This  method  he  accordingly  pursued,  filling 
eight  large  barques  with  all  sorts  of  combustible  matter,  and 
sendingthem  under  the  command  of  the  Captains  Young  and 
Prowse,  about  midnight  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  when  they  speedily  began  to  blaze,  and  as  the 
Admiral  bad  foreseen,  obliged  the  navy  to  separate,  and 
each  ship  by  steering  a  separate  course  to  seek  its  own  safety. 
The  next  day  a  large  galeas  ran  ashore  on  the  sands  of 
Calais,  where  she  was  plundered  by  the  English.  Desir- 
ous, however,  of  attempting  somewhat,  the  Spaniards  again 
rendezvoused  near  Gravelines,  where  they  waited  for  some 
time,  in  hopes  that  the  prince  of  Parma  would  come  out ; 
but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  whether  through  the 
int  of  power  or  of  will  in  that  great  general  is  uncertain. 
I  hut,  finding   themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  English 


aible. 

1'hia  resolution  was  immediH 
and  the  whole  Spanish  navy  m.-B 
their  own  coast,  going'  norlh-ulH 
a  variety  of  unforeseen  dangefl 
very  prudently  tent  Lord  Hetil 
squadron  to  crube  on  the  const! 
danger  from  their  joining  withl 
afterwards  left  them  to  pursue  I 
Spanish  fleet  arrived  on  the  coal 
that  care  was  everywhere  taken  1 
supply,  they  threw  their  horses  al 
such  of  them  as  had  a  proper  s 
directly  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  n 
Sidonia,  making  in  all  about  twei 
about  forty  ".-ill,  under  the  corom 
Mood  over  for  the  coast  of  Ire 
at  Cape  Clear.  Oil  the  2d  ol 
tempest  arose,  and  drove  moat 
upwards  of  thirty  -hips  and  mar 
.in  |h  ii'i'h  coast. 

Koine,  likewise,  were  forced  •  se 

channel,  where  they  were  taken  ci 

Uw  Bocbellers.     Several  very  larj 

the  western  isles  and  upon  the  i-osu 
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V  aides,  whose  perinaeions  induced  the  general  to  tale  thai 
rash  »te[>,  be  wu  arrested  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  shore, 
lod  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Hi.  Andero,  after  which  he 
■as  never  heard  of  more.  The  same  writer  from  whom  we 
■le  this  particular,  remarks  also  an  error  in  the  conduct  of 
he  English,  viz.,  that  thej  did  not  attack  the  Spanish  fleet 
ift«r  it  bad  arrive)  before  Oraveline*.  which,  bowerer,  he 
a  was  not  through  any  fault  in  the  Admiral,  but 
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ELIZABETH  a  FLEET.  75 

Tin?  ruled  naval  exploits  which  occurred  subsequent  to 
tit  iW«t  of  the  Armada,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
■k  km  now  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  seas,  may  best 
te  wnnerted  with  the  great  commanders  who  flourished 
wdtr  her  reign.  No  Queen  ever  displayed  more  discern- 
ment in  promoting  merit.  It  « ill  gratify  the  curious  to 
tin  ■  list  of  the  names  and  force  of  such  ships  as  her 
Mjjesty  left  at  her  death.  She  died  in  1603,  in  her  70th 
;«,  aiid  46lh  of  her  reign. 


_ 


a  Lord  Hic.h-Aomib±l  i 
Lord  Iligh-Adtnii  .'i I  .it'  England.  He  was  born  u 
1536,  his  father  having  then  the  title  only  of  Lord  V 
Howard.  Lord  William  being  raised  to  the  title  of  B 
uf  Effingham,  and  Admiral,  his  son  served  under  h 
several  expeditions,  titl  the  accession  of  Qat 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  ago.  His  father 
eoming  into  great  favour  with  that  princess,  be  enjoyed  n  -hare 
of  it,  iind  in  l,r>.';l  w,t  sent  over  into  I'r;n 
king  Charles  the  Ninth,  who  hod  just  ascended  the  I 
Nine  years  afterwards  he  was  General  of  horse  in  the  expe- 
dition mode  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  against  the  Earl*  of 
Xnrthuiiibiii'kind  and  Westmoreland,  who  bad  taken  arm* 
in  the  north,  and  in  crushing  whoso  rebellion  he  was  Tery 
active. 

In  the  following  year  be  commanded  a  squadron  of  men- 
of-war,  which  the  queen  was  phased  should  escort  Anne  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  coast 
of  Spain.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Spanish  fleet  were 
obliged  to  take  in  their  tlags,  while  they  continued  in  tit* 
British  seas  having  been  ■•ufficiently  instructed  in  that  cere- 
monial in  their  passage  to  Flanders,  by  Sir  John  Hawkin*. 
In  1671  he  was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  very  soon  after  succeeded  bis  father  in  hu 
title  and  estate,  who  died  January  the  12th,  1572,  in  the 
great  office  of  Lord  Privy  SaaL  and  very  highly  in  the 
Queen's  farour. 

The  queen  ili -languished  the  son,  as  Bhe  had  done  the 
father,  by  raising  him  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom. 
He  became,  first,  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  an  office 
which  his  father  had  enjoyed,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  I3TS, 
he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Uarter.  Some  of  the  wri< 
of  those-  times  say  that  ho  was  raised  to  check  Lciceai 
greatness ;  which  is  thus  far  probable,  that  they  were  c 
Vainly  the  most  opposite  people  in  the  world  iu  their  tea 


OWABU  OF  EFFINGHAM.  7" 

fur  whoreas  Leicester  was  a  deep  dissembler,  excessively 
ambitions,  and  one  who  Bought  to  govern  all  things,  the 
■  mberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  open,  gener- 
I  ons  pntdic-spiriled  man,  in  the  good  graces  of  the  queen, 
I  from  his  known  affection  to  her  person,  and  exceeding!* 
-npalar,  aa  well  on  account  of  his  hospitality,  affabilitv,  and 
>k-r  good  qualities,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  most  noble',  most 
I,  am!  heroic  family.  When  therefore  the  Earl  of  Lin. 
■d  in  1383,  the  queen  immediately  determined  tt 
■d  Effingham  to  the  post  of  High- Admiral,  which  she 
h  the  general  approbation  of  her  subjects,  and  mueh 
e  satisfaction  of  the  seamen,  by  whom  be  was  exces- 

•a  the  Spaniards  had  spent  three  years  in  preparing 
r  Armada,  the  <|iieen  willingly  entrusted  the  care  of  her. 
ami  the  nation  to  this  noble  ior.i,  of  whose  conduct  and 
w  fortune  she  had  equal  hopes.  We  have  already  seen 
1  lily  that  important  contest  ended  for  the  honour  of 
m;  here,  therefore,  we  are  to  speak  only  of  what 
j  personally  performed  by  the  Admiral.  As  soon  as  he 
<«  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  be  put  to  aea, 
nl  continued  cruizing  for  some  time,  till  the  court  having 
Mind  advice  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  unable  to  make 
j  attempt  that  year,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  render- 
%  this  probable,  Secretary  Wokingham  wrote  to  him, 
■ecting  that  four  of  the  largest  .ships  should  he  sent  into 
,  >rt,  and  the  seamen  discharged,  to  save  expense.  The 
UnM  wrote  hack  to  excuse  his  not  obeying  this  direction, 
and  in  the  close  of  the  letter  desired,  that  if  his  reasons  were 
thought  insufficient  the  ships  might  remain  at  bis  expense. 

When  he  received  intelligence  from  Captain  Fleming  of 
(he  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  saw  of  what  mighty 
rooeequence  it  was  to  get  out  what  few  ships  were  ready  in 
the  port  of  Plymouth,  he,  to  encourage  others,  not  only 
appeared  and  gave  orders  in  everything  himself,  hut  wrought 
aura  with  his  own  bands,  and  with  six  ships  only  got  the  first 
night  out  of  Plymouth,  and  the  next  morning,  having  no 
more  than  thirty  sail,  and  those  the  smallest  of  the  fleet, 
attacked  the  Spaninh  navy.      He  showed  bis  conduct  and 

Sndeoce  by  despatching  his  brother.in-law,  Sir  Edward 
obby,  to  the  queen,  to  inform  her  of  the  great  dispropor- 
tion hetween  the  enemy's  force  and  bis  own,  to  desire  her  to 
make  the  proper  disposition  of  her  land  forces  for  the  security 
of  the  coast,  and  to  hasten  as  many  ships  as  possible  to  his 
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the  very  point  of  executing  it,  luring  assembled  a  great  fleet 
at  the  Groyne,  on  board  which  many  English  fugitives***! 
directed  to  repair.  On  the  oilier,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  »k» 
was  then  Lord- Lieu  ten  ant  of  Ireland,  acted  in  a  Strang* 
mariner,  treating  with  the  rebel*  be  was  sent  to  reduce, 
and  forming,  as  it  was  believed,  some  designs  of  employing 
the  troops  with  the  command  of  which  he  was  entrusted  lj 
the  queen,  to  the  disturbance  of  her  government.  Htf 
Majesty,  who  always  placed  her  safety  in  being  too  quick  hr 
her  enemies,  issued  her  orders  to  the  city  of  London  to  fur- 
nish immediately  siiteen  ships  for  the  reinforcement  of  tha 
navy,  and  si*  thousand  men  for  her  service  by  lard.  Thi 
like  directions  being  sent  iuto  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
such  a  fleet  and  such  an  army  were  drawn  together  ins 
fortnight's  space  as  took  away  all  hopes,  indeed  all  shade*' 
of  success  from  foreign  aad  domestic  emmies ;  and  to  she* 
the  confidence  she  hnd  in  the  Admiral's  fidelity  and  capacity 
she  was  pleased  to  repose  in  him  the  sols  and  supreme  eon- 
maud  both  of  fleet  and  army,  with  the  high  and  very  unusual 
title  of  Lohd-Lieltk\ant-Genehal  of  all  England,  n 
office  scarcely  known  to  former,  never  revived  in  succeed- 
ing  times,  and  which  he  held  with  almost  regal  authority 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  being  sometimes  with  the  fleet  to 
the  Down?,  "'"1  mtnetimas  on  abore  with  the  forces. 

The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  having  taken  a  suddra 
resolution  to  leave  his  command  in  Ireland,  and  return  tu 
England,  the  queen  thought  fit  to  punish  this  dangerow 
contempt  with  a  short  restraint,  and  afterwards  seemed 
inclined  to  have  received  him  again  in  favour.  Bui  be, 
either  hurried  on  by  his  own  rash  disposition,  or  instigated 
thereto  by  some  desperate  persons  about  him,  at  templet]  t» 
raise  a  force  sufficient  to  compel  the  queen  to  do  whit 
he  thought  expedient.  Upon  his  failing  in  this  wild  and 
ill-concerted  project,  he  retired  with  such  as  were  about 
him  to  Essex  House,  in  the  iStrand,  where  he  fortified  him- 
self, and  confined  the  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  privy  councillors  sent  by  the  queen  to  inquitt 
into  the  pretended  grievances  which  hnd  driven  him  to  thil 
rebellious  violence.  This  was  on  the  Bth  of  February,  1800, 
when  the  queen  saw  herself  in  the  decline  of  her  life,  and 
after  she  had  triumphed  over  all  her  foreign  foes,  in  the 
utmost  peril  from  an  assuming  favourite,  who  owed  all  bit 
credit  to  her  kindness  and  who  had  thus  excited  a  dangerow 
lediliou  in  her  capital,  seemingly  with  the  iutent  to  imprison  or 


Id  this  perilous  si  tuition  she  had  recourse  to  the 
iter  people,  and  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  her 
iring  the  command  of  all  her  forces  to  the  Lord, 
irho  she  often  said  was  born  to  wnt  sod  to  save 

ormed  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  utmost 
could  expert;  for  he  in  a  few  hoars  reduced  the 
wez,  after  a  romantic  sail*  into  the  city,  to  such 

She  was  content  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner;  and 
so  done,  the  Lord  High- Admiral  treated  him 
he  lenity  and  kindness  possible.  The  aaine  year 
ral  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England  and  to  him 
death-bed  the  queen  was  pleased  to  declare  her 
ibon  as  to  the  succession, in  favour  of  the  Ki\.. 
Ml 

we  MecaBon  of  king  James,  Howard  not  only 
is  greet  office,  honoured  by  a  large  share  of  that 
ofideoce,  but  was  likewise  the  person  of  whom  he 
re  to  officiate  as  Lord  High-Steward  at  the  cert- 
Jw  coronation.  Soon  after  this  be  was  named 
T  to  the  court  of  Spain,  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
■course  of  friendship  with  that  crown,  in  pursuance 
aty  made  at  London  the  18th  of  August,  1004, 
to  bis  Lordship  had  been  an  acting  commissioner. 
y  requisite  that  much  state  should  be  kept  up  in 
«y,  and  therefore  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was 
with  general  approbation,  not  as  a  matt  of  »ery 
me,  but  from  the  known  generosity  of  his  temper, 
imber  of  bis  dependents,  who  at  their  own  chargi- 
at  to  accompany  him  in  this  voyage.    Accordingly 

for  Spain  with  a  retinue  wherein  were  six  peers 
nights,  and  for  the  support  of  this  great  train  be 
■ointment  of  fifteen  thousand  pound*,  which  fell, 
rery  far  short  of  his  expenses.  During  the  time 
ided  at  the  court  of  king  Philip  the  Third  he  was 
th  the  utmost  deference  and  respect,  maintained 
trial   applause,   and   to   the   admiration   of  the 

his  dignity,  and  did  the  highest  honour  to  the 
LI  has  departure,  the  king  of  Spain  made  him  pre- 
led  at  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
return,  he  was  not  so  well  received  at  court  as  be 

K,  which  was  by  no  means  owing  to  hi= 
itable  temper  of  the  king  himself,  but 


owing  to  sonic  false  reports,  that  the  Admiral. 
SjiaJn,  had  assumed  more  state,  and  acted  with  les 
Hon,  than  became  him.  However,  he  quickly  rew . 
muster's  good  graces,  attended  on  the  Ladj  Elizabd 
she  was  married  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  afh 
escorted  her  with  a  squadron  of  the  royal  navy  to  Fl 
This  was  the  last  service  he  did  his  country  in  that  t 
for,  being  now  grown  very  old  and  iiitirm,  it  wasthoug 
ilient  that  he  should  resign  hi-  oHirc  to  the  new  favou 
lien,  at  that  time  Earl,  and  afterwards:  1  hike  of  Buck: 
Some  of  the  memoir  writers  of  those  days  treat  thi 
in  n  way  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  king's  menu 
graceful  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  not  much 
reputation  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  sum 
' '     -The  good  old  Earl,  after 


nnd  so  great  services,  when,  i 
forced,  through  the  ambition  of  Buckiugham,  to  r 
office  of  Admiral,  which  he  did  very  unwillingly. 
HUM  thiii*  it  cost  the  king  dear,  who  was  obliged 
that  Karl  a  recompense.  But  that,  after  all,  he  iniii 
his  creature,  Sir  Hubert  Mantel,  being  made  Vlce-J 
for  life,  before  he  would  resign  ;  and  thus,  say  they, 
rionnad  ind  wise  officer  was  removed  from  a  po 
highest  importance,  to  make  way  for  a  high-spiriti 
unfit  for  such  a  charge. 

It  appears,  however,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry, 
consideration  of  all  n!vimi.t;uii'f--.  that  these  stories 
ill  founded,  and  that  in  reality  the  Earl  of  Nutting 
Inying  down  bis  post,  after  he  had  enjoyed  it 
honour  thirty-two  years,  was  not  cither  uneasy  to 
capable  of  fixing  any  disgrace  on  his  master.     The  | 
tion  came  first  from  himself,  without  any  pai-tici] 
Buckingham,  or  so  much  as  his  knowledge,  and 
account  of  bis  nge  and  infirmities,  very  easily  agri 
His  estate  was  not  great,  and  be  bad  lately  married  a 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  for  whom 
desirous  of  providing,  as  well  as  for  her  children, 

ifaetWDn,  OB  which  he  consented  to  resin, 
th'.-w);  that  a  debt  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  Jo 
i.uii  h.  i);.-  crown,  HWUM  bt  remitted;  that  hush 
an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  m 
.if  Nottingham,  he  should   take  precedence  in  the 
according  to  the  descent  of  his  ancestors,  so  en 
Itiihanl  the  Second,  and  not  aa  a  new-made  peer. 


t-HL  Or  ESSEX.  S3 

iz  years  of  his  life  were  spent  by  ihe  Earl  of 
Hotthwriain  in  honourable  cue  and  retirement,  to  the  time 
dim  decease,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  December, 
KM,  when  he  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  He  was  a  person 
nnvnsely  graceful  in  his  appearance,  of  a  just  and  honest 
■^oation,  incapable  either  of  doing  bail  things  or  seeing 
tiero  done,  without  exposing  them.  His  steady  loyally  to 
the  crown  preserved  his  reputation  unstained,  and  his  fortune 
nbnrt,  when  the  rest  of  his  family  were  in  the  utmost 
anger.  Queen  Elizalicth  knew  and  valued  his  integrity, 
■d  preferred  his  candour  to  the  policy  of  some  of  her 
pattest  favourites.  She  had  a  particular  felicity  in  suiting 
■en's  employments  to  their  capacities  ;  and  this  never 
■paired  more  clearly  than  on  those  occasions,  wherein  she 
■id*  choice  of  this  nobleman,  whose  courage  no  danger 
Mold  daunt,  whose  fidelity  no  temptation  could  impeach, 
such  less  corrupt. 

In  public  employments  he  affected  magnificence,  as  much 
a  be  did  hospitality  in  stints  life,  keeping  seven  standing 
Wan,  as  Dr.  Fuller  phrases  it,  at  once.  It  is  true,  we 
meet  with  opposite  accounts  of  this  Lord,  bit  character  am! 
nnduct,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life ;  but  a-  these 
ire  only  in  private  letters,  written  by  one  apparently  preju- 
diced against  him  of  whom  he  speaks;  and,  as  the  rough 
nldier-ule  behaviour  of  Elizabeth's  active  times,  suited  little 
lith  the  stiff  and  solemn  air  of  the  statesman  iii  king  James's 
(ourt,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  among  these,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  met  with  some  detractors.  His  actions  are 
ufficient  to  silence  envy,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  mali- 
sons censures,  He  who  beat  the  Spanish  armada,  equipped 
)  fleet  sufficient  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  in  a  fort- 
tight'*  time,  and,  by  his  presence  alone,  dispirited  the  Earl 
rf  Pitt's  adherents,  must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
nan.  Though  we  should  grant  to  his  enemies,  that  he  was 
Mt  very  learned,  and  expressed  himself  a  little  bluntly,  for  a 
tenon  of  10  high  quality,  yet  he  had  little  or  no  tincture  of 
base  arts  which,  though  they  are  peculiar,  do  no  great 
ioooot  to  a  court. 

SOBEItT    DEVEREL'X,   Bail   or   Essex,  ADtfiML, 

lE.VtBJkL,    ISO   CoMMANUKIl-lK-ClUKV     Or     St*    AND     L*N1> 

?oace». — Robert  Deveroux  was  son  to  Walter,  the  first 
Sari  of  Essex,  by  Letticc,  daughter  to  Sir  Francis  Knotty*. 
'  a  wu  related  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     Ho  was  born  an  the 
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Whitgift,  then  muter  or'  it. 
learning!  with  more  diligence 
his  rank,  ami,  in  the  tear  1582, 
Arts.  He  soon  after  left  Camb 
house  at  Lamp-it,  in  South  T 
time,  and  became  so  enamoured 
«•*,  with  difficult  t,  prevailed  u 

His  first  appearance  at 
royal  favonr,  was  in  the  seventh 
brought  thither  a  fine  person,  a 
an  affability  which  procured  hid 
these  qualifications,  which,  togd 
naturally  recommended  him  to  t 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  hil 
Queen,  and  had  now  been  for  son: 
great  fftrourite,  the  Earl  of  Leices 
Earl  of  Essex  was  at  first  extr< 
any  use  of  Leicester's  assistance 
overcame  this  reluctance,  that,  in 
panied  that  nobleman  to  Hollani 
general  of  the  horse.  And  in 
highest  proofs  of  personal  courag 
in  1666,  in  which  action  Kir  1*1 
wounded ;  and  for  his  gallant  bel 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  conferred 
knight- banneret  in  his  camp. 

On  his  return  to  England, in  1 
made  matter  of  the  horse  t  andii 


r  Portugal,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  desirous  of  sharing 
j,  imprudently  followed  tbe  fleet  and  array  to  S 
rat  tbe  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  queen. 
snip  carried  with  him  his  brother,  Walter  Devereux, 
*hilip  Batter,  and  others.  They  joined  the  English 
>n  the  thirteenth  of  May  ;  on  the  sixteenth  they  landed  ; 
he  same  day  the  Earl  of  Essex  skirmished  with  the 
iards.  He  was  present  in  every  action  that  passed  in 
aghbonrhood  of  Lisbon ;  and,  by  a  trumpet,  challenged 
areraor,  or  any  of  equal  quality  with  himself,  to  single 
at.  At  length,  when,  for  want  of  artillery,  it  appeared 
icticable  for  them  to  become  masters  of  the  castle,  and 

army,  which  had  been  much  lessened  by  the  attack 

Corunna,  diminishing  daily,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
n  home,  which  ibey  did  towards  the  month  of  June, 
queen  had  been  much  displeased  at  Essex's  setting  out 
us  expedition  without  her  permission  ;  at  bis  return, 
Ter,  he  soon  recovered  her  Majesty's  good  graces,  but 
l  he  again  hazarded  by  a  private  marriage  with  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingbam,  and  widow  of 
Philip  Sydney.  From  this  time,  for  some  years  the 
of  Essex  bad  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
ofeMtonal  services.     He  sometimes  amused  himself  with 

fanciful  entertainments,  which  were  at  this  time  in 
t.  "  Essex,"  says  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  "  was  gallant, 
■be,  and  ostentatious;  his  shooting -matches,  in  the  eye 
«  city,  gained  him  great  popularity  :  the  ladies  and  the 
e  never  ceased  to  adore  him.  His  genius  for  shows, 
those  pleasures  that  carry  an  image  of  war,  was  as 
rkable  as  his  spirit  in  the  profession  itself."  One  of 
lacks,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
,  is  described  by  a  contemporary  ;  an  extract  from  the 
int  of  which  will  present  to  the  render  some  idea  of  the 
lements  of  that  age.     "  My  Lord  of  Essex's  device," 

Rowland  White,  "is  much  commended  in  these  late 
tphs.  Some  pretty  while  before  he  came  in  himself  to 
lit,  be  sent  his  page  with  some  speech  to  the  queen, 

returned  with  her  Majesty's  glove.  And  when  he 
<  himself,  he  was  met  by  an  old  hermit,  a  secretary  of 
,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  esquire.  The  first  presented 
with  a  book  of  meditations ;  the  second  with  political 
ones ;  tbe  third  with  orations  of  brave  fought  battles ; 
onrth  was  but  bis  own  follower,  to  whom  the  other 
■  imparted  much  of  their  purpose  before  the  Earl's 
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therefore,  thought  hisc 
his  mistress.     The  queen  said,  ' 
there  would  have  been  so  much  «. 
have  been  there  that  night." 

Id  1586,  mi  expedition 
Spaniards.  The  force  employed  \\ 
able,  in  all  not  less  than  a  hundre 
une  hundred  and  twenty-si 
oulv  seventeen  were  the  queen's  shfl 
and  fitted  tip  for  this  voyage.  Ol 
embarked  upwards  of  seven  tbous»n| 
n.jiinl.Ts  of  the  expediti 
Lord-Admiral  Howard,  both  of  w 
sums  of  their  o 
of  this  expedition  was,  to  destroy  t 
port  of  Cadi/,  and  to  make  tlicmsel' 
city.  The  Lord  Thomas  Howar. 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  Sir  Uoorgo  Ca 
Clifford,  bad  conmiiuli  in  this  expe 
h>  a  council  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  i 
Besides  the  English  fleet,  there  was 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Van 
of  twenty. four  ships,  well  manned  a 

Tim  navy  lay  for  some  time  at  1 
could  be  got  ready;  and,  in  the  mcai 
every  now  and  then  disposed  to  coon 
which  gave  great  uneanineas  to  the  1 
very  eager  for  tl 


without  any  apprehensions  of  an  enemy.  Thie  intelligence 
■met  encouraged  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  them  the 
pmtpect  of  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  enterprise. 

Thei  arrived  in  sight  of  Cadiz  nn  the  twentieth  of  June. 
They  found  the  town  indifferently  well  fortified,  mid  defended 
by  a  strong  castle.  In  the  port  were  fifty-nine  S|>nni-li 
ship*,  many  of  which  were  laden  n  ith  treasure,  and  nineteen 
•r  twenty  galleys.  It  was  resolved  the  same  day,  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  land  all  their  forces  at  St.  Sebastian's; 
bat  when  they  came  to  attempt  it,  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable. It  was  afterwards  determined  to  attack  the  ships 
and  galleys  in  the  bay,  though  this  attempt  was  deemed 
somewhat  raab;  but  Essex  strenuously  urged  the  enterprise, 
and  when  be  found  the  resolution  at  last  taken,  he  threw  his 
hat  into  the  sea  for  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  [treat  mortifi- 
cation, when  the  Lord -Admiral  informed  him,  that  the 
queen,  who  was  anxious  for  bis  safety,  and  who  dreaded 
the  effects  of  his  warm  and  ardent  temper,  had  secretly  given 
orders,  that  he  should  not  he  permitted  to  command  tlit:  van 
in  the  attack.  That  dutv  was  performed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard;  but  Essex  no 
sootier  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  than  be  forgot  the 
promise  which  the  Lord-Admiral  bad  exacted  of  him,  to 
keep  in  the  midst  of  the  Meet.  He  broke  through,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  tire,  and  the  enemy 
were  soon  obliged  by  the  English  to  (lip  anchor,  and  retreat 
farther  into  the  bay,  where  they  ran  many  of  their  ships 
aground.  The  St.  Andrew  and  the  St.  Matthew,  two 
Spanish  ships,  were  recovered  by  our  men,  before  the 
Spaniards  could  fire  them.  The  St.  Philip  and  St.  Thomas 
were  fired,  and  so  were  many  of  the  rest.  One  of  their 
argosies  was  taken,  whose  ballast  was  great  ordnance,  and 
another  was  burned  with  the  rest  of  the  .-hips  of  war. 

The  Spanish  nary  being  thus  defeated,  the  Ear)  of  Essex 
landed  his  men  at  the  port  of  Puntal,  and  immediately 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Cadiz.  He  met  with  five  hundred 
Spaniards  near  the  town ;  but,  instead  of  making  any 
resistance,  they  retired  with  such  precipitation,  and  were  so 
closely  pursued,  that  the  English  bad  very  nearly  entered 
the  city  with  them.  However,  Sir  Francis  Vera  broke 
open  the  principal  gate,  and  Es.^ex  immediately  entered  it ; 
and,  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  English,  tfie  town  was 
presently  taken,  without  th  ' 
Sir  John  Wing/field,  who 


Next  morning  the  castle,  which  was  all  that  now  remained 
to  the  Spaniards  within  the  town,  offered  to  capituUt?, 
which  it  did,  upon  the  following  terms : — "  That  the  citizens 
should  have  liberty  to  depart  with  their  wearing  clothes,  Kid 
all  the  rest  to  go  as  a  booty  to  the  soldier? ;  that  five  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  ducats  should  be  given  for  their 
ransom ;  and  forty  of  their  principal  citizens  seat  to  England 
as  hostages,  till  the  same  was  pud." 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  generosity  was  equal  to  Ml 
valour,  treated  his  prisoners  with  the  greatest  humanity. 
And  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  no  violence 
should  be  offered  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  especially,  to  women, 
children,  or  churchmen.  The  women  were  suffered  to 
depart  with  all  the  clothes  and  jewels  they  could  carry  upon 
them ;  and  care  was  taken  to  see  them  all  embarked,  without 
the  least  violence  being  offered  to  their  persona. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  conquest,  gloriously  for  the 
English,  and  fatally  for  the  Spaniards.  The  English  hid 
not  only  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  where  they 
got  a  prodigious  booty,  but  also  of  two  ships  of  vast  fore*  i 
and  thoy  carried  off  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  br*M 
cannon,  and  sunk  or  destroyed  twelve  hundred  more.  The 
Spaniards,  besides  the  vast  hooty  that  they  lost,  and  the  ruin 
of  their  trade  to  the  West  Indies  for  that  year,  saw  the  best 
fortified,  and  most  important  city  in  their  dominion*,  taken; 
thirteen  of  their  ships  of  war,  and  forty-four  vessels  of  all 
denominations  richly  laden,  destroyed  ;  and  their  enemies 
rioting  in  their  spoils,  or  insulting  over  that  boasted  power, 
which  hod  prepared  chains  for  England  and  for  Europe, 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  anxious  for  glory,  regarded  this  great 
success  only  as  a  step  to  farther  achievements ;  he  insisted  on 
the  keeping  possession  of  Cadiz,  and  he  undertook,  with  four 
hundred  men  and  three  month's  provisions,  to  defend  the 
place,  till  succours  should  arrive  from  England.  But  this 
was  opposed  by  the  other  commanders,  who  were  also  little 
disposed  to  any  new  enterprises.  They  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  honour  that  they  had  already  acquired ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  officers  were  impatient  to  return 
home,  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder.  Accordingly,  having 
amassed  together  all  the  riches  thoy  could  make,  demolished 
the  forts,  and  burned  all  the  public  edifices  in  the  city,  the 
churches  excepted,  the  English  fleet  again  put  to  sea. 

The  first  place  which  the  Heel  came  to,  after  its  departure 
from  Cadiz,  was  Faro,  a  bishop's  see  in  Portugal,  to  which 


a  safe  entrance  for  the  English  ships,  the  town 
being  situated  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  served  with  & 
narrow  creek.  It  was.  therefore,  determined  to  land  the 
forces  in  a  bay  three  leagues  from  the  town,  and  to  march 
thither,  which,  being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  taken, 
and  the  men  sent  into  the  country  brought  good  store  of 
prorisions  for  refreshing  the  army.  The  artillery  found 
tbare  was  likewise  conveyed  to  the  ships ;  and  the  regiments, 
after  six  days'  stay, returned  to  thi'ui  the  why  by  which  they 
came.  Here  the  Earl  of  Essex  had,  for  his  'share  of  the 
booty,  a  very  valuable  library,  which  had  belonged  to  Jerotn 
Owjrius,  successively  bishop  of  8 vivas,  and  of  Algarva,  in 
which  last  see  he  died  in  1580,  being  as  eminent  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  stylo  in  all  his  writings,  as  for  his 
excellent  history  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  library  was  afterwards  given,  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  public  library  begun  by  Mr.  Bodley, 
in  15M7,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

After  their  departure  from  Faro,  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  very  urgent  for 
sailing  towards  the  isles  of  Azores,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
Plate  fleet  [  but  in  this  he  was  overruled,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  bold  on  their  course  to  the  Groyne.  Essex  then  proposed 
to  send  all  the  weak  and  ill-manned  ships  to  England,  and 
offered,  with  two  of  the  queen's,  and  ten  other  ships,  to 
make  towards  the  Azores;  but  this  proposal  was  also 
'  L  under  pretext  of  the  vast  loss  by  sickness  and  other 
ts,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  This  extremely 
chagrined  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  he  obliged  every  member 
of  the  council  of  war  to  sign  the  opinion  he  delivered. 
When  the  fleet  came  before  the  Groyne,  they  found  nothing 
but  an  empty  harbour,  both  there  and  at  Ferrol.  Essex 
then  proposed  to  land  the  troops,  and  attempt  to  take  the 
Groyne,  while  the  ships  should  cruize  along  the  coasts  of 
Gallicia;  but  in  this  he  was  again  overruled;  and,  on  the 
■ighth  and  tenth  davs  of  August,  the  whole  English  fleet 
returned  to  Plymouth. 

The  Earl,  after  his  return  from  the  Cadiz  expedition,  was 
in  high  esteem  both  with  the  queen  and  with  the  nation, 
and  be  probably  would  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  her 
Majesty's  favour,  if  he  bail  been  less  in  favour  with  the 

nle,  or  if  he  had  seemed  to  value  it  at  a  lower  rate  than 
lid.       Hut   being   little   capable  of  dissimulation,   the 
warmth  of  bis  temper  at  once  discovered  his  real  sentiments 


i  Italy,  or  elsowhe 
embarked  a  large  body  of  ti 
intending  to  invade  both  El 
winds  disappointed  him,  ncatti 
thirty-aii  ships.      Upon  whicl 
recommended  to  the  queen  tl 
order  to  intercept  the  Plate  fit 
to  burn  the  Spanish  ships  in 
and   Ferrol.       Her   Majesty 
equipped  a  largo  fleet,  consist L 
seventy  oilier  snips,  to  which  til 
war.     There  were  embarked  on  I 
new  levied  soldiers,  and  a  thoJ 
Earl  of  Esses  was  appointed  A 
mander-in-chief,  both  of  the  sea 
Thomas    Howard   was   appoint 
Waller  Raleigh   Rear-Admiral 
Lieutenant-  General   of  the  Ian 
Verc  Lord -Marshal.     Many  pel 
as  volunteers ;  and  we  may  gna 
in  the  success  of  this  voyage,  b; 
who  engaged  in  it :  MBOngft  tlii 
Earls  of  Rutland  and  Soiitham 
well  and  Hich. 

But  his  sanguine  hopes  were  ii 
for  no  sooner  had  this  powerful  I 
than  they  met  with      * 


ancc,  which  shattered  and  disp 


d  circumstance!  n 


it  encourage  or  permit. 
I,  Essex, 


And  ns  the 


D Jv  exhausted,  1 , 

,  dismissed  all  the  soldiers,  except  t 
veterans  commanded  bj  Vere. 

Ob  the  seventh  of  August,  151*7,  the  Earl  of  Essex  again 
set  >ail  with  his  fleet.     He  soon  found  it  utterly  impossible 
r  him  to  burn  the  Spanish  ships  in  their  ports ;  and  he, 
refore,  appeared  openly   in   sight  of  the  enemy's  coast 
h  a  few  ships,  in  order  to  draw  out  their  fleet,  but  this 
5  without  effect,  he  returned  home. 
c  Earl  of  Essex,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
cd  to  court,  where  he  had  the  m ortitic.it ion  to  And  that 
r  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  Ih.'vti  the  year  before  made  secre- 
inst  his  Lordship's  inclination,  had  also  been 
r  of  the   dutehy  of   Lancaster  during   his 
absence.     But  what  provoked  him  most,  and  which  he  could 
not   brook,   was   the   Advancement   of   the    Lord-Admiral 
Howard  to  the  Earldom  of  Nottingham.     He  showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  great  displeasure,  retired  to  his  house  at  Wan. 
Bead,  and,  uiid^r  pretence  of  sickness,  absented  himself  from 
parliament.     The  cause  of  his  discontent  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable.      By  virtue  of  »  regulation,  made  in  the  reign 
'   Hvnry  the  Eighth,  the  mat  chamberlain  of  England, 
e  eorl-marshal,  the  lord-admiral,  and  the  steward  of  the 
mold,  were  to  have  precedency  in  parliament  of  all 
of  the  «ame  rank,  so  that  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
tended  the  service  of  the  hnnst,  ilu   Earl  of  Nottingham, 
ated  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would  have  taken  place  of 
i,  in  virtue  of  ibis  regulation.      Essex  also  particularly 
lad  it,  that,  in  the  potent  for  Nottingham's  promotion, 
1  said,  that  this  dignity   was  conferred  upon  him  on 
it  of  his  services  in  the  year  1688,  against  the  Spanish 
a,  and  also  since  in  the  taking  of  Cadi/,  in  conjunction 
ith   the   Earl   of   Essex.      But   Essex   thought    himself 
1,  that  any  share  in  the  latter  action  should  he  ascribed 
>  Nottingham;  and  he,  therefore,  for  some  time,  retired 
tm  court  in  disgust.     However,  in  December  of  the  year 
S£l7,  the  Earl  began  to  appear  more  publicly  than  he  had 
e  for  some  time  before;  but  he  then  proposed  to  have 
ingham's  patent  for  the  Earldom  altered,  insisting  to 
e  right  done  him,  either  by  a  commission  to  examine  it, 
f  by  combat  against  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  himself,  or 
y  of  his  sons,  or  of  his  name,  who  should  defend  it ;  or 
t  her  Majesty  would  take  the  consideration  of  the  &K&W 
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into  her  own  hands,  and  then  he  would  submit  to  « 
she  should  please  to  determine.  This  contest  gave  a 
disturbance  to  the  court,  and  interruption  to  all  other  b 
ness.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was,  therefore,  employed  by  tl 
queen  to  reconcile  the  two  Earls ;  but  Essex  se> 
resolved  not  to  agree  to  less  than  an  alteration  of  Not 
ham's  patent,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  o 
of  the  latter.  However,  on  the  18th  of  December,  I 
Earl  of  Essex  received  satisfaction,  being  created  1 
Marshal  of  England  by  her  Majesty's  letters-patent,  whi 
office  gave  him  the  precedence  of  Nottingham,  who,  on  tbe 
20 tli  u]'  J . > <_■  n •  i ■  i : 1 1 ■!■]■.  n-L'iLi.-l  Li-  staff  of  Lord- Steward,  and 
the  next  day  retired  to  his  house  at  Chelsea,  pretending 
sickness. 

About  this  period  a  private  council  was  called  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  proper  person  to  be  made  Governor  of  Ireland. 
Essex  and  the  queen  were  at  variance  as  to  the  fittest  man. 
The  dispute  was  warm,  and  the  minister,  unable  to  persuade 
his  sovereign,  contemptuously  turned  bis  back  upon  her, 
Provoked  at  his  insolence,  she  bade  him  retire  and  be 
hanged,  accompanying  her  command  with  a  blow  on  the 
face.  Essex,  thrown  off  his  guard,  clasped  his  sword, 
swearing  the  affront  was  such,  as  he  could  not  and  would 
not  put  up  with.  He  withdrew  in  anger,  and  for  some 
time  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  queen's  displeasure,  but 
at  length  he  submitted,  and  was  restored  to  favour.  A 
renewal  of  troubles  in  Ireland  required  a  new  Governor, 
and  Essex  was  appointed  to  this  office,  which  he  accepted, 
though,  probably,  much  against  his  inclination,  for  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  queen  before  his  departure,  he  asks, 
"  From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow,  from  spirits  wasted 
with  passion,  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief, 
and  travail,  from  a  man  that  hateth  himself,  and  all  thing* 
else  that  keep  him  alive,  what  service  can  your  Majesty 
expect,  since  any  mrloe  put  deserves  no  more  than  banish- 
ment and  proscription  to  the  cursedest  of  ail  islands  ?"  He, 
however,  went,  hut  his  success  did  not  correspond  with  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  by  the  queen,  and  that 
had  indeed  been  excited  by  his  own  letters;  be  resolved  to 
return  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  Arriving  unexpectedly, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  commands  under,  which  he  ought  to 
have  acted,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign, 
who  at  first  seemed  to  receive  him  with  more  favour  than  he 
hud  anticipated,  but  he  was  soon  after  treated  with  n 


_         11        ICpiLUUlUll,      WiU      | 

Elizalieth  as  an  officer  at  sea,  wh| 
wards  her  chief  commanders,  v 
the  skill  by  which  they  rose,  fromH 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1602,1 
his  first  famous  voyage,  import anl 


first  occasion  on  which  EiiglUhmenl 
slave  trade.  In  several  trips  to  tlitl 
made  himself  much  beloved,  he  iicijl 
slave  trade,  and  of  the  mighty  profil 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  A  " 
resolved  to  attempt  somewhat  i: 
subscript  ion  among  his  friends  for  o] 
to  Guinea  for  slaves,  and  then  to  I 
Porto  Ilico,  and  other  Spanish  iala 
silver,  &e. 

At  the  expense  of  himself  and  his 
prepared,  on  board  of  which  there  vi 
men  in  all.  With  this  squadron  be  . 
England  in  the  month  of  October,  1 
first  touched  at  Teneriffe,  sailed  1 
Guinea,  where,  having  by  force  or  p 
hundred  negro  slaves,  he  sailed  dire* 
making  there  a  large  profit,  he  retui 

"l    month  of  September,  1363. 
1  next  year  Vie  made  another 
r  force,  himself  being 
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Ih of  September,  l.".i'..'>,  liiivin^  lost  but  twenty  per- 
il in  the  whole  voyage,  and  bringing;  with  him  a  large 
i^uof  Terr  rich  commodities.  Ilia  skill  and  success  had 
ionised  him  to  such  a  reputation,  that  Mr.  Harvey,  then 
"  nciem  king-at-arms,  muted  him,  by  pntent,  for  his 
.  "a  demi-moor  in  his  proper  cukmr,  bound  with  a 
■J"— a  worthy  symbol  of  the  infamous  traffic  which  he 
*d  opened  to  his  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  I.*<37,  he  sailed  lo  tho  relief 
«f  tfc*  French  protestants  in  Rocbelle,  and,  returning  home 
fa  tie  summer,  began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
far  Us  third  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  which  he  undertook 
*jmt  time  afterwards. 

llr.  Hawkins  made  this,  as  be  did  his  former  voyage,  in 
iWesuaof  Lubeek,  accompanied  by  the  Minion  and  four 
iniwrihips.  lie  sailed  with  these  from  I -'ly mouth  the  second 
uf  October,  1567.  At  first  they  met  with"  such  storms,  that 
thtj  faad  thoughts  of  returning  home;  but  the  weather 
lowing  better,  and  the  wind  coming  fair,  he  continued  his 
caurse  10  the  Canaries,  thence  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
Mlollic  Spanish  America  to  sell  his  negroes.  The  governor 
»f  Bio  de  la  Hatha  refusing  to  trade,  Hawkins  landed  anil 
Mi  the  town,  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  some  col- 
Iumub,  for,  notwithstanding  this,  they  traded  together  in  a 
family  manner,  till  most  of  the  negroes  were  sold.  Thence 
butted  to  Carthagena,  where  he  disposed  of  the  rest;  but, 
untuning  home,  being  surprised  with  storms  on  the  coast 
it  Florida,  he  was  forced  to  steer  for  the  port  of  St.  John 
fcElloa,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  He  entered 
1  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  15G8,  when  the. 
Is  came  on  board,  supposing  him  to  have  come  from 
i,  and  were  exceedingly  frighted  when  the;  found  their 
lie.  Mr.  Hawkins  treated  them  lev  civilly,  assuring 
a  that  all  be  came  for  was  provisions;  neither  did  he 
«k twelve  merchant  ships  that  were  in  the  port,  the  car- 
|m  of  which  were  worth  .£200,000,  but  contented  himself 
*itb  seising  two  persons  of  distinction,  whom  he  kept  as 
Wsgej,  while  an  express  was  sent  to  Mexico  with  an 
fccount  of  his  demands. 

The  next  day  the  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  sight,  which 
P'e  Captain  Hawkins  great  uneasiness,  for,  if  he  kept  them 
wi,he  was  sensible  they  must  be  lost  with  all  they  had  on 
WiL  which  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  sterling — an 
**  which,  considering  there  was  no  war  declared  against 


e  given  on  both  tides,  a 
eleven  pieces  of  brass  cannon  which  H 
yielded  to  his  crew  while  they  staid.  H 
viceroy  at  first  seemed  highly  displeaH 
he  vielded  to  them,  and,  at  a  personafl 
Hawkins,  solemnly  promised  to  perfofl 
At  the  end  of  three  days,  all  thingsl 
fleet  entered  the  port  on  the  26th,  wiihl 
and  two  days  more  were  employed  to  rl 
nation  by  themselves,  the  officers  and  I 
using  reciprocal  civilities,  and  profess] 
friendship.  But  the  Spaniards  intend! 
fessions,  for  they  had  mustered  one  thd 
and  designed,  on  Thursday  the  24th,  at  I 
the  English  on  every  side.  On  the  di 
morning,  the  English  perceived  the  Spa 
weapons  from  ship  to  ship,  and  pointing  th< 
them;  they  likewise  observed  a  grcati 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  than  tl 
the  fhips  required,  which,  with  other  ci: 
grounds  of  suspicion,  Captain  Hawkins 
to  know  the  meaning  of  such  unusual  i 
the  viceroy  gave  orders  to  have  every 
might  give  the  English  umbrage,  with 
faith  of  a  viceroy,  to  be  their  defence  ags 
attempts  of  the  Spaniards.  The  en; 
heing  satisfied  with  this  answer,  because  1 
number  of  men  to  he  hidden  in  a  ship  ol 
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i,fleii,thinking  to  recover  their  ships;  IjuI  the  Spaniards, 
ling  in  great  numbers  at  several  places  at  once,  slew 
*»  all  without  mercy,  excepting  a  few  who  escaped  on 
aH  Ibe  Jesus. 

The  great  ship,  wherein  three  hundred  men  were  con- 
tied,  immediately  fell  on  board  the  bark  Minion;  but  she, 
niag  put  a!!  bands  to  work  the  moment  their  suspicions 
tamraced,  had  in  that  short  fjiacc,  which  was  but  a  bare 
uf  hour,  weighed  all  her  anchors.  Having  thus  gotten 
«r,  and  avoided  the  first  brunt  of  the  great  ship,  the 
elapped  the  Jesus  aboard,  which  was  at  tbe  same  time 
;ed  by  two  other  ships.  However,  with  much  ado,  and 
tlekus  of  many  men,  she  kept  them  off  till  she  had  cut  her 
able,  and  got  clear  also.  As  soon  as  the  Jesus  and  the 
liaiim  were  got  two  ships'  length  from  the  Spanish  fleet, 
«  began  the  fight,  which  was  so  furious  that  in  one  hour 
1  Admiral  of  the  .Spaniards  and  another  ship  were  sup- 
(d  to  be  sunk,  and  their  Vicc-Adlniral  burned,  so  that 
ry  had  little  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  ships,  but  they  suf. 
*J  exceedingly  from  the  ordnance  on  the  island,  which 
ik  their  small  ships,  and  mangled  all  the  masts  and  rigging 
the  Jesus  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  hopes  of 
Mnging  ber  off. 

This  being  the  case,  they  determined  to  place  her  for  a 
shelter  to  the  Minion  till  night,  and  then,  taking  out  of  her 
'bat  victuals  and  other  necessaries  they  could,  to  leave  her 
behind.  But  presently  after  perceiving  two  large  shipi, 
fired  by  the  Spaniards,  bearing  down  directly  upon  them, 
lb*  men  on  board  the  Minion,  in  great  const  era  at  ion,  without 
consent  of  either  the  captain  or  master,  set  sail  and  made  off 
from  the  Jesus  in  such  haste  that  Captain  Hawkins  had 
scarce  time  to  reach  her.  As  for  the  men,  most  of  them 
followed  in  a  small  boat,  the  rest  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Spaniards,  which,  says  the  captain,  I  doubt  was  very 
little. 

The  Minion  and  the  Judith  were  the  only  two  English 
■hips  that  escaped  ;  and  in  the  night  tin-  Judith,  which  was 
l  bark  only  of  fifty  ton?,  «i'jiiir;ited  her-.  It  from  the  Minion, 
>n  board  which  was  Captain  Hawkins  and  the  best  part  of 
lis  men.  In  this  distress,  having  little  to  eat,  less  water,  in 
inknown  seas,  and  many  of  his  men  wounded,  he  continued 
ill  the  eighth  of  October,  and  then  entered  a  creek  in  the 
iay  of  Meiico  in  order  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  This 
rat  about  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Tampico,  in  the  latitude 
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of  23  degrees  3G  minutes  N.,  where  his  company  dividing 
one  hundred  desired  to  be  put  on  shore,  and  the  rest,  who 
were  about  the  same  number,  resolved  at  all  events  to 
endeavour  to  get  home.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th,  they 
weighed  and  stood  through  the  Uulf  of  Florida,  making  the 
best  of  their  way_  for  Europe.  In  I  heir  passage  they  were 
forced  lo  put  into  Ponte  Vedra  in  Spain,  where  fiw 
Spaniards  coining  to  know  their  weakness,  thought,  by 
treachery,  to  seine  tbem  a  second  time,  but  they  suspecting 
this,  sailed  forthwith  to  Vigo,  not  far  off. 

They  there  met  with  sonic  Knplish  ship?,  which  supplied 
their  wants,  and  departing  on  the  *20tb  of  January,  15C8, 
arrived  in  Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall,  the  26th  of  January 
following.  As  to  the  hardships  endured  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  they  cannot  he  more  strongly  or  ex nelly  pictured 
than  in  the  following  lines,  with  which  Captain  Hawkua 
concludes  his  own  relation  :■ — "  If  all  the  miseries  and 
troublesome  affairs,"  says  he,  "of  this  sorrowful  voyage 
should  be  perfectly  and  tlienHiglily  written,  there  should 
need  a  painful  man  with  bis  pen,  and  as  great  a  time  at  be 
had  that  wrote  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs."  "  III 
reward  of  bis  famous  action  nl  Kio  ile  la  I  India,  Mr.  Cuol. 
then  Ckrencieux,  added  to  his  arms,  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  or  an  escallop  between  two  palmer's  staves  Salle, 
and  his  patent  for  this  iiii^meMiitiun  i-  still  extant. 

This  expedition  [irobaUy  damped  the  ardour  of  our  navi- 
gator for  maritime  Enterprise,  and  he  chose  to  continue  »l 
home;  however  his  sovereign  thought  proper  to  give  bin 
Mill  on  opportunity  of  employing  his  skill  and  experience  ia 
the  public  service,  by  appointing  him,  in  1673,  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  This  post  was  at  that  time  not  only  of  consider- 
able honour  and  profit,  but  of  great  trust  likewise,  the 
treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the  navy  having  usually  the 
command  of  the  Minadivm  destined  to  protect  the  narrow 
seas,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  direction  of  what  might  be 
styled  the  economy  of  the  navy,  with  regard  to  building, 
repairing,  equipping,  victualling,  and  manning  the  vesm 

•  These  are  the  last  words  of  Captain  Hawkins's  relation;  but 
the  inquisitive  reader  may  liiid  some  further  eitiunistaBCM 
relating  lo  this  unfortunate  voyage,  in  the  Travels  of  Miles 
Philips  and  of  Job  Harlop,  two  of  the  men  set  on  shore  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  in  Hakluyl's  Collection, 
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queen's  service.  In  the  discharge  of  this  office, 
i  Hawkins  gare  the  highest  proofs  of  his  capacity  and 

n  the  Spanish  fleet  went  to  fetch  Anne  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Philip  the  Second,  out  of  Flanders,  Sir 
Eawkins,  with  a  small  squadron  of  her  Majesty's 
ias  riding  in  Catwater,  which  the  Spanish  Admiral 
nji,  be  endeavoured  to  run  between  the  island  and 
ee  without  paying  the  usual  salutes.  Sir  John 
the  gunner  of  his  own  ship  to  fire  at  the  rigging  of 
aish  Admiral,  who  taking  no  notice  of  it,  the  gunner 
it  at  the  hull,  and  shot  through  and  through.  The 
■is,  upon  this,  took  in  their  flags  and  topsails,  and 
an  anchor.  The  Spanish  Admiral  then  sent  an 
if  distinction  in  a  boat,  to  carry  at  once  bis  cumpti- 
nd  complaints  to  Sir  John  Hawkins.  He,  standing 
xk,  would  not  either  admit  the  officer  or  hear  his 
■-,  but  bid  him  tell  his  Admiral,  that  having  neglected 
wet  due  to  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  seas  and 
id  having  so  large  a  fleet  under  his  command,  be 
it  expect  to  lye  there,  but  in  twelve  hours  weigh  his 
and  be  gone,  otherwise  he  should  regard  him  as  a 
I  enemy,  his  conduct  having  already  rendered  him 

Spanish  Admiral  upon  receiving  this  message  came 
awn,  and  went  in  his  boat  to  the  Jesus  of  Lubeck, 
1  which  Sir  John  Hawkins's  dag  was  flying,  desiring 

with  him,  which  at  first  was  refused,  bnt  at  length 

The    Spaniard    then   expostulated   the  matter, 

that  there  was  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  and 

knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  treatment  he  had 
Sir  John  Hawkins  told  him,  that  his  own  arro- 
ad  brought  it  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not  but 
hat  respect  was  doe  to  the  queen's  ships ;  that  he 
etched  an  express  to  her  Majesty  with  advice  of  his 
bt,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  would  do  well  to 
The  Spaniard  still  pleaded  ignorance,  and  that  he 
h  to  give  satisfaction. 

i  this  Sir  John  Hawkins  told  him  mildly  that  he 
*  be  •  stranger  to  what  was  practised  by  the  French 
aiards  in  their  own  seas  and  ports,  adding,  "  Put 
,  Sir,  that  an  English  fleet  came  into  any  of  the 
nr  master's  ports,  nis  Majesty's  ships  bein£  there, 
M  English  ships  should  carry  their  flags  id  their 


mr  i  in-  uoni  jiign-AUn 
BpiaU  armaria,  wherein  he  a 
board  her  Majesty's  ship  the  \'\M 
•bare  <if  the  danger  and  honour  <f 
the  hVcl,  for  which  he  most  ileserj 
of  kntgnthood)  and  in  pursuit  o 
iliil  olni'irdiiiary  service,  insomm 
lIh    III  .  '   li>'  u.i-  ],i.r-rir  mI.-il-Iv  I.. mini 

In  IBM,  lie  nit  sent,  in  conjil 
Frohiifaer,  each  having  m  iquadrol 

1- 1~~.  it - x c  Cf~_l>.     -_j  ■    ■     * 


il.li-1   (In-  c 


II  of  Spain,  and  ii 


fleet,  At  fir>(  his  Catholic  Majel 
thcmi  fauioun  coni tti niiders  wilh  a  1 
■oil,  under  the  command  of  Don 


UjH.ll 


lure  mnture  deliberation  ho 


directed  lit*  "hips  to  keep  clos 
in  ili.  Indl.-.  (hat  ili...  fleet,  iusi'ea 
winter  there.  Sir  John  Hawkins  . 
■oven  month*  in  thit  station,  wit  ho1 
of  note,  or  ■ "  much  as  taking  a  si 
ward*  attempted  the  island  of  Faji 
the  year  before  to  the  Earl  of  Cum 
being  refortiHcd,  and  the  inhabitai 
artillery  and  ammunition,  Sir  John 
forced  to  retreat.  However,  by  i 
navy  lo  fly  into  fortified  port*,  they 
tion  a*  a  maritime  power,  and  the  i 
■hip*  in  tho  Indies  proved  so  great 
chanti  of   8p»"     -' 


,  fa. 

tb>  ipsa  mAj  t*»e  arltdu  jiif  ■■!.  ■!  *kt- 

"— I  mc  of  which,   tie   Gariaad,    Sir   Jafas    Haste 
"hew  HMh-n  tuaibul  at  tw*M;-ar*e>  iaix>t 


MM  brthearUsi'  lie  Spanned*,  wk»  WnwaMHrowe 
rolled  &•(  li*  o*h  motiW«U>i!  naU  he  de&atod 


■  AM  BNgWt  aMBpp«BKlBC 

:f*  the?   rai  *  oat  tW  £7  wen  read;  ti—irtrw  to 
""*,ta«j 


.  htoaj  ahnad,.  w»  held  by 
■a  great  »  aatofcer  of  «n*  dift  a 


t  atom  hfewaw  amr,  the  ft. 

he  tweatr ugfh  of  Aanat,  ia  order  to  exe- 
ta^tfc<ir«M»dd«»%n««'hOTiBgXatobred»D»«,eiiiihiig 
Am  by  bad  to  Panama,  mad  there  tenia.;  the  mamre 
ahiea  tbej  km  ra  arrived  at  that  place  tram  Pen.  A 
few  daji  Wore  t' 


/retailed  ;  but  the  attempt  tht 
then  they  sailed  for  Douiinii 
much  time  In  refreshing  theniscl 
pinnaces.  In  the  meantime  iht 
stout  frigates  to  bring  away  the 
having  exact  intelligence  of  the 
Admirals  to  attempt  that  place.  ( 
Sir  John  Hawkins  weighed  from 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  Franci 
tnd  the  sternmost  of  Sir 


n, 


.■  twenly-fi 
sight  of  the  island  of  Porto-Rico. 

Sir  John  had  naturally  strong  pa 

by  constant  application.     He  was  a 

from  other  men  s  opinion?,  and  yet  w 

ing  his  own.      He  was  slow,  jealous 

Inle,  yet  in  action  be  was  merciful, 

atrict  observer  of  his  word.     As  he  ' 

of  his  life  at  sea,  he  had  too  great  a  i 

When  occasion  required  it,  lie  oouli 

was  naturally  of  a  blunl  rather  limn  r>i 

And  now  we  are  making  a  catalogi 

:    forget    the    grenteM,   which    im 

crein  he  exceeded  nil  just  botttdi. 

iiTi|K'r)i-cliuns,  lie  was  always  est* 

r  1,1.  I    I  - 1  n     ^m 
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t  his  time.     One  instance  of  this,  among  many, 
titutionof  (hat  noble  funi],  tilt'  L'licst  .-it  Chatham, 
Jiwm  the  humane  and  wise  contrivance  of  this  gentle- 
in  and  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  ami  their  scheme,  that  seamen 
Mb  tad  successful  should,  by  a  voluntary  deduction  from 
e  relief  to  the  wants  and  reward  to  those  who 
n  the  service  of  their  country,  was  approved  liy 
>  queen,  and  has  been  adopted  by  posterity.     Sir  John 
nkiiis  built  also  a  noble  hospital,  which   he  plentifully 
Awed,  at  the  same  place.     lie  was  elected  member  of 
"''iment  three  times. 

I!  FRANCIS  DRAKE  was  tho  first  person  who  made  a 
ravage  round  the  world,  and  was  Vioe-  Admiral  of  the  English 
*-etuil588.    AMordtna  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Camden, 

10  professes  to  have  taken  it  from  his  own  mouth,  Sir  1"  ran - 
was  son  of  a  person  in  ordinary  circumstances,  who  lived 

a  small  villai'e  in  Devonshire,  and  .Sir  Francis  llussell, 
afterwards  Ear!  of  Bedford,  was  his  godfather.  His  father, 
having  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  country  and  retire  to  Kent,  where  he  iirs't  read 
prayers  on  board  the  fleet,  was  afterwards  ordained  deacon, 
and'  in  process  of  time  became  vicar  of  the  church  of 
EJpBOfte.  As  for  our  Francis  Drake,  he  was  bound  nppren- 
ti.  v  to  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel,  whom  hu  served  so 
faithfully,  (hat  dying  unmarried  he  bequeathed  his  ship  fo 
Drake,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes, 

I  do  not  doubt  but  many  or  indeed  most  of  the  circum- 
stances in  this  story  may  be  true,  if  brought  into  their  right 
order,  but  as  they  stand"  in  Camden,  they  cannot  he  so ;  for, 
first,  this  account  makes  our  hero  ten  years  older  than  he 
was;  ueit,  if  his  father  fled  about  the  sii  articles,  and  he 
was  born  some  lime  before.  Sir  Francis  Russell  eouid  have 
been  hut  a  child,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  his  godfather. 
Another  story  there  is  as  circumstantial,  anil  written  as 
early,  which,  perhaps,  some  judicious  reader  h  ill  he  able  to 
reconcile  with  this;  hut  whether  that  can  be  done  or  not,  I 
think  it  better  deserves  credit.  *     According  to  this  relation, 

•  L'pon  this  subject,  Dr.  Sonthey  has  the  following  note: — 
"  Camden  Bays,  Drake's  father  was  called  in  question  by  the 
law  of  the  six  articles;  but  C'ampholl  observes,  that  if  Drake 
was  bom  some  lime  befure,  Sit  l-'ram.-u  liussdl  could  have  been 
but  a  child,  and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  been  his  godfather: 
moreover,  he  says,  this  account  makes  him  ten  years  older  ihan 


,  a  that  glorious  action  under  Sir 
and  returned  with  iiim  inti.  England  with  a 
tation,  but  not  worth  a  single  groat. 

Upon  this,  ho  conceived  a  design  of  mak 
the  king  of  .^pnin,  which  some  My  was  put 
the  minister  of  hi*  ship,  hi*  father,  by  one  a 
be  sure,  in  sea  divinity  the  case  was  clear :  tlu 
subjects  hail  undone  Mr,  Drake,  ami  theref 


liberty  to  tn 
is  of  tfie  kitij; 


r  preached,  was  very  taking  in  E  m 
fore,  ho  no  Bonner  published  his  de*i>rn,  than  hi 
of  volunteers  ready  to  accompany  him,  tbougl 
such  pretence,  even  as  he  had,  to  colour  theij 
In  1670,  he  made  his  first  expedition  with  I 
Dragon  and  (he  Swan,  and  the  next  year  in  ttl 
wherein  he  returned  safe  with  competent  advi 
rich :  and  having-  now  means  sufficient  to  po 
matters,  as  well  as  skill  to  conduct  them,  he  h 
a  mure  important  design  with  respect  to  hints 


he  really  wu.  But  Drake  was  two  and  twenty  wl 
the  command  of  ibe  Judith  :  this  carries  back  hii 
at  which  lime  the  six  articles  were  in  force,  and  . 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Fuller  says,  upon 
that  '  the  sling  of  Popery  still  remained  in  Eugla 
leelb  were  kuueked  out,'  and  that  Drake  was  1 
ahire,  and   btousht  uu  in   Kent.   'Goi^&^^ 


tub  all  the  waft*  be  had  <*U 

:,  he  bare  iwiv  for  England,  and  *»  to  fan*. 
•a  m  twen»-three  dm  from  Cap*  Florid*  to 
s  of  Sc-ai  t,  and  thence,  withont  in  kbIm,  to  PIj- 
*     <e  he  armed  the  ninth  of  An***,  157J. 

m  in  ifao*  trntditjan,  joined  to  hi*  hmauritk 

Fm  i 1      iililiini ■■iiiiiiT  ■»■  ■  ■%■  iifMiiiiM 

d  the  nee  he  made  of  hi*  rittii  etgl  a  greater;  (or  noW 
t  three  stoat  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  saatoJ  with 
them  to  Ireland,  where,  under  Walter  Ear)  of  Eosex,  the 
father  of  that  unfortunate  Earl  who  ni  beheaded,  he  serred 
a*  a  rntvDteer,  and  fid  many  gtorioas  action*.  After  the 
death  of  his  noble  patron,  he  returned  into  England,  where 


o  English  hi  I 
was  well  received  at  court,  and  ii 
himself  at  the  height  of  his  wishes ;  for,  i 
having  had  a  distant  prospect  of  the  So 
nn  ardent  prayer  to  God  that  he  might  si 
in  them,  which  he  found  now  an  opportul 
the  queen's  [lennission  furnishing  him  vt 
his  own  fame  quickly  drawing  to  him  a  " 
The  squadron  with  which  he  sailed  o 
mill ertn king,  consisted  of  the  following  «| 
ontnmandet!  I.y  himself,  of  the  burden  of  I 
the  Elizabeth',  Vice- Admiral,  eighty  ton] 
John  Winter;  the  Marygoid,  a  hark  of 
manded  l>v  1  "agitairi  .lohn  Thomas;  the  H\ 
fifty  tons  under  Caplnin  John  Chester; 
idler,  it  pinnace  of  fifteen  tons,  under 
MOM.  In  this  fleet  were  embarked  no  m> 
dred  and  yiitv-four  able  men,  and  nil  the  ne 
for  so  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage;  the 
however,  was  not  openly  declared,  but  gi 
Alexandria,  though  all  men  suspected  an 
intended  it  for  America.  Thus  equippei 
November,  1577,  he  sailed  from  I'lymo 
itorm  taking  him  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
in  a  very  had  condition  into  Falmouth,  to  r 
l.i'.'ti   i"i|'i'r|i(rin.i-k   [ii'i't'iinm d,  he  again  ] 

i:uli  of  Daombw  fbtfewtag.     On  the 

month  he  Ml  in  with  the  coast  of  Barbar 
with  Cape  Verd ;  the  13th 


t  tempest,  u 
found,  when  the  st 
round  the  Straits  i 
lying  close  under  ai 


1  authority  to  himself, 
a  great  appearance  of 

the  20th  of  August  he  entered  the  Strata  of  aCajnl- 
n  the  23th  of  September  be  passed  them,  hating  then 
only  his  own  ship,  which  in  the  South  Seas  he  new  named 
bt  Golden  Hind.  It  ma;  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  here 
rfa  fact  very  little  known,  as  appearing  in  no  relation  of 
iik  famous  vojage.  Sir  Francis  Drake  himself  reported 
la  Sir  Richard,  son  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  meeting  with 
"n  which  his  ship  could  hear  do  nail,  ho 
m  sunk,  he  was  driven  through  or 
)  the  latitude  of  50  degrees,  llere, 
i  island,  he  went  nn  shore,  ami,  lowing 
his  body  over  a  promontory  as  far  u  he  could  safely,  told  his 
people,  when  he  came  on  ooard,  he  had  been  farther  south 
than  any  man  living.  This  we  find  confirmed  by  one  of  our 
old  chronicle  writers,  who  farther  informs  us,  that  he 
bestowed  on  this  island  the  name  of  Elizabeth*,  in  honour  of 
his  royal  mistress.  On  the  23th  of  November  he  mine  to 
Machao,  in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees,  where  he  hml  appointed, 
a  rendezvous,  in  case  his  ships  separated ;  hut  Captain  Win- 
ter having  repassed  the  Straits,  had  returned  to  England. 
Thence  Drake  continued  his  Voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships, 
or  of  landing  and  attacking  them  on  shore,  (ill  hi  screw  were 
sated  with  plunder;  and  then  coasting  North  America  to 
the  height  of  48  degrees,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage 
back  into  our  seas  on  that  side,  which  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  courage,  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  clearer  testi- 
mony of  an  undaunted  spirit,  than  attempting  discoveries 
After  so  long,  so  hazardous,  and  so  fatiguing  a  voyage. 
Here,  being  disappointed  of  what  lit;  sought,  In-  landed,  and 
called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  pos-csiun  of  it  in  the 
»  and   for  the  use   of  queen   Elizabeth  j   and   having 

»  Drake  has  bpen  exposed  to  much  obloquy  o 
_i  transaction.  Dr.  Soulhey  (vol.  iii .  p.  l:i;i  i  lias  summed  op 
.-  circumstances  with  great  impartiality,  and  the  result  appears 
"re.  thai  Doughties  guilt,  that  of  sedition  anil  i  r.nspirary.  was 
ved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  of  his  shipmates,  although 
t  pounds  of  his  conviction  do  not  now  appear  to  us  clear ;  at 
I,  (bat  Drake  must  be  acquitted  of  having  used  any 
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trimmed  liia  ship,  set  sail  on  the  20th  of  September,  1 
for  the  Moluccas. 

The  reason  of  Captain  Drake's  choosing  this  passage 
round,  rather  than  returning*  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
was  partly  the  danger  of  being  attacked  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  whence  dangerous  storms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be 
apprehended.  On  the  13th  of  October  be  fell  in  with  cer- 
tain islands,  inhabited  by  the  most  barbarous  people  he  had 
met  with  in  ail  bis  voyage.  On  the  4th  of  November  bo 
had  sight  of  the  Moluccas,  and  coming  to  Ternate,  wm 
extremely  well  received  l>v  the  king,  who  appears,  from  the 
relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have   been  a  wise  and  polite 

Erince.  On  the  10th  of  December  he  made  Celebes,  where 
is  ship  unfortunately  ran  on  a  rock  (lie  itth  of  January  fol- 
lowing, whence,  beyond  all  expectation,  they  got  off;  tad 
continued  their  course.  On  the  10th  of  March  he  arrived 
at  Java  Major,  thence  he  intended  to  have  proceeded  ftr 
Malacca,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  alter  bis  purpose,*^ 
think  of  returning  directly  home. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1 580,  he  put  this  design  into  eie- 
eution,  and  on  the  15th"of  June  he  doubled  the  Cap*  of 
Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board  his  slop  fifty-seven  men. 
and  but  three  casks  of  water.  On  the  12th  of  July  be 
passed  the  line,  reached  the  eoast  of  Guinea  on  the  16ta, 
and  there  watered.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  made  tit 
island  of  Terceira,  and  on  the  2&th  of  the  some  month 
entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 

In  this  voyage  he  completely  surrounded  the  globe,  whioi 
no  commander-in-chief  had  ever  done  before  His  suooeM 
in  this  enterprise,  an.l  the  immense  mass  of  wealth  hebrougt* 
home,  raised  much  discourse  1 1  i  >  ■  <  -  >  i  lj.  1  l  < .  l  i  t  I  he  kingdom,  sotn* 
highly  commending,  and  some  as  loudly  decrying  bim.  The 
former  alleged  that  his  exploit  was  not  only  honourable  to 
himself  and  to  his  country,  but  that  it  would  establish  oar 
reputation  for  maritime  skill  amongst  foreign  nations,  mh! 
raise  a  useful  spirit  of  emulation  ut  home :  and  that  as  to  the 
money,  our  merchant-  having  suffered  deeply  from  the  faith- 
less practices  of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  nothing  more  jiut 
than  that  the  nation  should  receive  the  benefit  of  Drake'i 
reprisals.  The  other  party  alleged,  that  in  fact  he  was  no 
better  than  a  pirate;  that,  of  ail  others,  it  least  became  • 
trading  nation  to  encourage  such  practices ;  that  it  was  not 
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«  with  the  house  of  Banmn<h  ; 
it  owning  hi*  proweditigs  would 
e  fatal  than  the  benefits  reaped  from  it  conld 
be  advantageous.  Thinn  continued  in  this  uncertainty 
daring  the  remainder  of  thai  and  the  spring  of  the  succeed. 
bg  yenr. 

At  length  the*  took  a  better  ram,  for,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1581,  her  Majesty,  dining  at  Deptford  in  Kent,  went  on 
beard  Captain  Drue*]  ship,  where  the  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  declared  ber  aUolute  approba- 
tion of  all  that  he  bad  done,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  and 
lo  the  great  jot  of  his  friends.  She  likewise  gai  e  direction* 
for  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  remain  a 
nooutncot  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory.  In  process 
of  time,  the  vessel  decaying,  it  was  broken  up,  bnt  a  chair 
made  of  the  planks  was  presented  to  the  Lniversity  of 
Oxford,  and  is  still  preserved. 

In  1585,  he  concerted  a  scheme  or  a  West  Indian  expedi- 
tion, with  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  .Sidney  It  was  to  be 
partly  maritime,  and  partly  in  the  stile  of  inrasion.  The 
*e«  force  was  to  be  commanded  absolutely  by  Sir  Francis 
the  land  troops  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  'the  queen  having 
required  the  latter  to  desist  from  his  scheme,  Drake  sailed, 
notwithstanding,  to  the  West  Indies,  having  under  bis  com- 
mand Captain  Christopher  Carlisle,  Captain  Martin  Fro- 
biaher,  Captain  Francis  Knollys,  and  many  other  officers  of 
great  reputation.  Id  that  expedition  he  took  the  cities  of 
St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,"  Carthagena,  and  St.  Angostioe, 
iw,m.Mng  rren  the  expectation  of  his  friends,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  common  people,  though  both  were  sanguine  to  the 
last  degree.  Yet  the  profits  of  this  expedition  were  but 
moderate,  the  design  of  Sir  Francis  being  rather  to  weaken 
the  enemy  than  to  enrich  himself.  It  was,  to  do  him  justice, 
a  maxim  from  which  he  never  varied,  to  regard  the  service 
of  hi*  country  first,  next  the  profit  of  his  proprietors,  and 
his  own  interest,  of  which,  however,  he  was  far  from  being 
carulusa,  be  regarded  last.  Hence,  though  rich  in  wealth, 
he  was  richer  still  in  reputation. 

In  1578,  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
sail,  and  having  intelligence  of  a  numerous  Meet  assembled 
*■  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which  was  to  hare  made  part  of  the 
with  great  courage  entered  that  port,  and  burned 
'  ton  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  after  having 
all  the  service  that  the  state  could  expect,  he 
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differed,  though  it  U  on  all  hands  agreed  that  there  never 
irusn  Admiral  better  disposed  with  respect  tn  soldiers  than 
Sir  Francis  Drake.     The  ground  of  their  difference  was 

I  OB:  the  general  was  bent  on  landing  at  the  Groyne, 
•htreaa  Sir  Francis  and  the  sea-officers  were  for  sailing  Bo 
libon  directly;  in  which,  if  their  advice  had  been  taken, 
■\iioadoa  their  enterprise  would  have  succeeded,  and 
Don  Antonio  had  been  restored.  For  it  afterwards 
•spared,  on  their  invading  Portugal,  that  the  enemy  had 
of  the  time  they  gave  them,  to  so  good  purpose, 
thii  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  impression.  Sir  John 
Norris  indeed  marched  by  land  to  Lisbon,  and  Sir  Francis 

,  Dnke  very  imprudently  promised  to  sail  up  the  river  with 
ba  whole  fleet ;  but  when  he  saw  the  consequences  which 
■oald  have  attended  the  keeping  of  his  word,  he  chose  rather 
tii  break  his  promise  than  [o  hazard  the  queen's  navy,  for 
which  he  was  grievously  reproached  by  Norris,  and  the  mi9- 
nrrilgs  of  the  whole  affair  was  imputed  to  his  failure  in 
performing  what  he  had  undertaken.  Yet  Sir  Francis  fully 
jwifiirl  himself  on  his  return,  for  he  mode  it  manifest  tu  the 
ijiewi  and  council  that  all  the  service  that  was  done  was 
performed  by  him,  and  that  his  sailing  up  the  river  of  Lisbon 
would  have  signified  nothing  to  the  taking  the  castle,  which 
fa  t*o  mile*  off,  and  without  reducing  that,  there  was  no 
baking  the  town. 

h  fits  next  service  was  the  fatal  undertaking  in  conjunction 
•ith  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1594,  for  the  destroying  Notnbre 
<i*  1'iin,  of  which  1  have  already  given  an  account,  to  the 
oWh  of  the  last-mentioned  commander,  which  was  the  day 
Wore  Sir  Francis  made  his  desperate  attack  on  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour  of  Porto-Rico.  This  was  performed  with 
all  tie  courage  imaginable,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1595, 
ladittended  with  great  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  yet  with  very 
little  advantage  to  the  English,  who,  meeting  with  a  more 
nsolnte  resistance  and  much  better  fortifications  than  they 
expscwd,  were  obliged  to  sheer  off.  The  Admiral  tlien 
steered  for  the  main,  where  he  took  the  town  of  Rio  de  la 
Hscha,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground.  After  this  he 
destroyed  some  other  villages,  and  then  proceeded  to  Santa 
Martha,  which  he  Likewise  burned.  The  tike  fate  had  the 
famous  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  Spaniards  refusing  to 
ransom  any  of  these  places,  and  the  booty  taken  in  them 

■inconsiderable.     On  the  29th  of  December,  Sir 
Likerville  marched  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
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men  towards  Panama,  but  returned  on  the  2d  of  J«i 

finding   the  design  of  reducing   that   place  to   fc 
impracticable.      This  disappointment  made  such  a 
sion  on  the  Admiral's  mind,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  ling* 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  28th.      Such  was  the  « 
this  great  man,  when  he  had  lived  about  fifty  veers;  I 
memoir   will   survive  as    long  as   that   World*   1, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  tail. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  waa  low  of  stature,  but  well  set ; 
a  broad  open  chest,  a  very  round  head,  his  hair  of  a  fr 
brown,  his  beard  full  and  comely,  bis  ejes  large  and  cl 
a  fair  complexion,  with  a  fresh,  cheerful,  and  very  en 
countenance.      As  navigation  had  been  his  whole  si 
he  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  was  a  perfect  I 
every  branch,  especially  in  astronomy,  and  in  the  aj 
thereof  to  the  nautical'  art.     As  all  men  have  enemies,  ■ 
all  eminent  men  abundance  of  them,  we  need  n 
that   Sir   Francis   Drake,  who   performed   so  many  g 
things,  should  have  as  much  ill  spoken  of  him  as  there  * 


in  his  temper,  ostentatious,  self- sufficient,  a 
speaker,  and  though  indisputably  a  good  seaman,  mi  gratf 
general ;  in  proof  of  which  the*  took  notice  of  hi-  neglerttag 
to  furnish  his  fleet  thoroughly  in  1585,  his  mil  lenmf 
either  St.  Domingo  or  Carthagena  after  he  bad  taken  ihrm, 
the  slender  provision  he  made  in  his  expedition  to  Portugal, 
his  breaking  his  word  to  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  errors  bt 
committed  in  his  last  undertaking. 

Ill  excuse  for  these,  it  is  said  that  the  glory  of  what  bt  JU 
might  very  well  remove  the  imputation  qf  his  mean  desert* ; 
what  was  ibought  haughtiness  in  him.  might  be  no  out* 
than  a  just  concern  for  the  support  of  bis  authority ;  hi'  <h»- 
play  of  his  great  services,  a  thing  incident  to  his  profrssw*j 
and  his  love  of  speaking  was  qualified  by  his  wisdom  and  eb- 
rraence,  which  hindered  him  from  ever  dropping  a  weak  or 
an  ungraceful  expression.  In  equipping  his  fleet,  he  km 
not  so  much  in  fault  as  those  whom  he  trusted ;  sickMt 
hindered  his  keeping  the  places  betook  in  the  West  Indie* ; 
his  councils  were  continually  crossed  by  the  land  officers  in 
his  voyage  to  Portugal ;  and  as  to  his  last  attempt,  the 
Spaniards  were  certainly  well  acquainted  with  hit  design,  at 
least  a*  soon  as  he  left  England,  if  not  before.  His  voy* 
round  the  world,  however,  remains  an  incontestible  pro 


proof  of 


t,  eapacitv,  patience,  ouick-sighledness,  and  public 
i-  t!i>_-rcii>  be  ili'l  everything  thai  could  be  expected 
an,  who  preferred  the  honour  and   profit  of  Li. 
country  lo  his  on  n  reputation  or  private  gain. 


MR  MARTIN  FROBISIIF.R,  or,  as  in  many  writers 
at  is  called,  Forhisber,  wu  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  born 
Mar  Duncaster.  of  mean  parents,  who  bred  him  lo  the  sea. 
We  have  very  little  account  of  his  junior  years,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  spent.  He  distinguished  him- 
adf,  firsl,  by  undertaking  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
panage  in  1576,  aud  made  a  voyage  that  year,  wherein 
though  be  bad  no  success,  jet  it  gained  him  great  reputation. 
lo  the  year  1577,  he  undertook  a  second  expedition,  and  in 
i:>,  a  third,  in  all  which  he  gave  the  highest  proofs  of  his 
courage  aud  conduct  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  men, 
and  yet  pushing  the  discovery  he  went  upon,  as  far  as  it  was 

Frobisber  commanded  her  Majesty's  ship  the  Triumph  in 
the  famous  sea-fight  with  the  Spanish  armada,  and  therein 
did  such  excellent  service,  that  he  was  among  the  number  of 
the  few  knights  made  by  the  Lord  High- Admiral  on  that 
•■goal  occasion.  In  liiiii'i,  he  commanded  a  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  hindered  the  coining  home  of  the 
Plate  fleet.  In  1532,  Sir  Martin  Frobishir  took  the  charge 
of  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  went  to 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  though  he  had  but  three  ships,  yet 
he  made  a  shift  to  burn  OOe  rich  galleon  and  bring  home 
another.  In  1504,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  France  to  assist 
in  retaking  Brest,  which  was  regularly  attacked  on  the  land 
aide  by  Sir  John  N  orris  with  three  thousand  English  forces, 
at  the  same  time  thiit  our  Admiral  blocked  up  the  port.  The 
garrison  defended  themselves  bravely,  till  such  time  as  Sir 
Martin  landed  his  sailors,  and  desperately  storming  the  place, 
earned  it  at  once,  but  with  the  Ids'  of  several  captains,  Sir 
Martin  himself  receiving  a  shot  in  his  side,  and  this  proved 
the  cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Plymouth  within 
a  few  days  after  his  return.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able 
seamen  of  his  time,  of  undaunted  courage,  great  presence 
of  mind,  ami  equal  to  almost  any  undertaking,  yet  in  his 
carriage  he  was  blunt,  and  a  very  strict  observer  of  dis- 
cipline, even  to  a  degree  of  severity,  which  hindered  hit 
being  beloved. 
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tor  to  prince  Hassrv,  wader  w  bom 

i  studies,  as  to  raise  the  highest 
i,  which  be  lire]  abundantly  to  fulfil.  B»  the 
iwofiU  father,  September  the  4tb,  1588,  Sir  Hubert 
w  entitled,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Ambrose,  Earl  of 
■wick,  to  the  princely  cattle  of  Kenilworth  in  Warwick. 
•.,  anil  other  l»nje  estate*.  He  was  considered  at  tin*  tine 
ieoftb*niiMt  accomplished  youug  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
very  agreeable  person,  tall,  finely  shaped,  an 

i  beyond  bis  years,  particularly  in 
«,  very  expert  in  hie  exercises,  such  as  lilting, 
g,  and,  other  manly  teats,  in  which  be  U  reported  to 

excelled  most  of  his  rank.  Having  from  his  earliest 
h  a  particular  turn  to  navigation,  be  took  a  resolution, 
x  he  was  scarcely  two~and-twenty  years  of  age,  of 
ing  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas,  for  which  great  pre- 
lims were  made,  but  before  be  could  pnt  it  in  execution, 
jueen  and  her  ministers  interposing,  the  project  was 
pad. 

1534,  he  fitted  not  a  squadron  of  four  sail  at  bis  own 
use,  and  leaving  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  November, 
saded  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  be  lost  the  company 
e  other  three  ships.     This  however,  did  not  hinder  him 

continuing  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  doing 
be  took  two  large  ships,  though  of  no  great  value. 
"'   ic  about  the  island  of  Trinidad,  he 


r  a  necessity  of  returning  home,  ii 
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of  distinction  into  the  teniae  of  the  Emperor  against  the 
Tories.  He  not  only  gave  the  highest  proofs  of  his  courage 
as  a  soldier  in  Hungary,  but  adventured  In-  person  likewise 
by  sea,  and  hod  the  honour  to  share  the  glory  of  that  cele- 
'  '  victor*  obtained  over  tlie  Mahometai  "  ' 
inbined  Christian  tied,  under  (he  c 
John  of  Austria.  He  continued  the  rest  of  that  war 
I,  and  having  acquired  the  highest  military  reputation, 
ltd  to  England. 
Ilis  ardour  was  so  far  from  being  exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  he  had  undergone,  or  his  appetite  for  glory  satisfied 
by  what  he  bad  acquired,  that  within  a  very  little  time  after 
his  revisiting  his  native  country,  he  resolved  to  embark  his 
person  and  fortune  in  that  important  part  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  reduction  of  Ireland,  In  this  he  behaved  himself 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  Henry  -Sydney,  the  Lord- 
I  ►eput'y,  and  he  was  constituted  by  the  queen,  in  the  eleventh 
it  of  her  reign,  sheriff  of  Cork.  Upon  his  return  to 
£ugtand,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  Corn- 
wall in  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster  in  1571.  He  was  also  high  sheriff  of  that 
county  in  the  eighteenth  of  thai  reign,  and  was  again  chosen 
to  represent  it  in  the  parliament  assembled  In  1584,  in  which 
be  was  a  very  active  member.  He  soon  after  commanded 
in  the  expedition  to  Virginia,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  he  afterwards  made  another  voyage  to  that 
country. 

We  meet  with  nothing  else  that  is  remarkable  related  of 
Sir  Richard  Oren villi*,  till  we  come  to  his  last  fiimous  action, 
and  heroic  death.  In  1591,  the  queen's  ministry  being 
informed  that  the  rich  fleet  which  had  remained  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  all  the  year  before,  through  the  dread 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Kir 
Martin  Frobisber,  must  of  necessity  return  Imme,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  strong  squadron  should  bo  sent  to  intercept 
them  at  the  Western  Islands.  Tins  fleet  consisted  of  seven 
•ail  of  the  queen's  ships,  of  which  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
was  Admiral,  and  Sir  Kiehard  tirenville  Viee-Admiral.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Spanish  monarch  receiving  notice  of  the 
purpose  of  the  English,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail, 
and  sent  them  to  escort  bis  West  India  ships.  The  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  received  information  that  tin-  formidable 
Spanish  armament  was  approaching  him,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  riding  at  anchor 


,ichird  staying  ti 
and  who  would  otherwise  have  1) 
than  ninety  siik  on  hoard.  The  Al 
difficulty,  recovered  ihe  wind,  whioT 
not  being  able  to  du,  his  master  and! 
to  cut  his  mainsail,  and  cast  about,  I 
his  ship,  because  thi-  Seville  squad! 
weather-bow.  Hut.  Sir  Richard  |» 
from  the  enemy,  telling  them,  " 
die  than  leave  such  a  mark  of 
country,  and  the  queen's  ship." 
lution,  he  was  presently  nirroundJ 
engaged  alone  with  the  whole  Spail 
•ail,  which  had  ten  thousand  men  on, 
time  the  light  begun,  which  was  about 
to  the  break  of  day  n.it  morning,  I 
fifteen  times,  though  they  continual! 
and  boarded  with  fresh  men.  In 
action,  be  himself  received  a  woui 
above  deck  till  eleven  at  night,  w] 
wound,  he  was  carried  down  to  be 
operation,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
was  killed  by  his  side.  The  £nglis 
powder,  all  their  small  arms  were  hro 
forty  of  their  best  men,  which  were 
three  at  the  beginning,  killed,  ant 
wounded;  their  masts  were  beat  over 
a  |'i<  !■■-,  and  nothing  but  a  bulk  le: 
way  or  other.  .  *"    "  — *~ 


re  ended  toy  life  u  x  true  soldier  ought 

lis  country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour. 

■y  «rol  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  behind 

■*■"•  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier 

■  dory  hound  to  do."       The  Spaniards  Inst  in  this  -harp 

mzh  um-qual  action,  four  shij-s,  and  about  one  thousand 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  LANCASTER  n<  fitted  out  hv 
now  merchants  of  London  to  cruize  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
then  is  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  fie  sailed  from  Dart- 
mouth on  the  30th  of  November,  155M,  with  three  ships,  one 
of  one  hundred  and  forty,  another  of  one  hundred  and 
severity,  and  the  third  of  siity  tons,  on  board  these  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy-fire  men  and  boys.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  week*  they  took  thirty-nine  Spanish  ships,  four  of  which 
they  kept,  and  plundered  the  rest,  and  then,  joining  with 
Captain  Venner  at  the  isle  of  May,  they  steered  for  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where  they  took  the  city  of  Pemambuco,  on 
the  20th  of  Mareb,  1595,  in  a  manner  scarcely  to  he  paral. 
leled  in  history,  for  Captain  Lancaster  ordered  his  fine  new 
pinnace,  in  which  he  landed  his  men,  to  be  beat  to  pieces  on 
the  shore,  and  sunk  his  boats,  that  his  men  might  see  they 
must  either  die  or  conquer ;  the  sight  of  which  so  frighted 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  that  after  a  very  poor  defence 
they  abandoned  the  lower  town.  This  the  English  held  for 
thirty  dais,  in  which  space  they  were  attacked  eleven  times 
by  the  enemy.  The  spoil  was  eiceedingly  rich,  and 
amounted  to  so  great  a  quantity,  that  Captain  Lancaster 
hired  three  sail  of  large  Dutch  ships,  and  four  Frenchmen, 
to  carry  it  home;  and  having  thin  increased  his  fleet  to  fif- 
teen ships,  be  brought  them  safely  into  the  Downs  in  the 
month  of  July,  1595.  This  was  the  most  lucrative  adven- 
ture, on  a  private  account,  throughout  the  whole  war ;  and 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  commander  appears  so  con- 
spicuously therein,  that  he  deserves  to  be  ever  remembered 
with  honour,  even  supposing  he  had  performed  nothing 
more.  But  it  appears,  from  several  circumstances  in  the 
relations,  that  he  was  the  person  who  opened  the  trade  to  the 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  patent  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1600. 
Their  first  stock  consisted  of  seventy.two  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  first  fleet  they  fitted  out  as  a  company, 


writing'  a  short  letter  to  the  cor 
thev  might  be  sure  he  would  do  his  | 
mi  J  cargo,  by  thus  venturing  hb  o 
those  who  were  with  him,  adding  tliiJ 
in  the  midst  of  his  confusion  :- 


He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  n 
St.  Helena,  where  ho  repaired  his  »I 
well  as  he  could,  brought  her  safelj  ii 
11th  of  September,  1G03,  and  lived  nei 
wards  in  an  honourable  affluence,  acrjq 
successful  vojage. 

There  are  the  principal  naval  hero* 
that  glorious  reign,  wherein  the  fount 
l.-iiil  i>l  lli.'  |ir.)ili^i.i:i-  m:inuiMi.'  |iuiver 
merce,  which  the  English  nation  havi 
shall  conclude  with  wishing,  that  the  s 
may  again  arise  with  a  force  that  may 
the  wisdom,  courage,  industry,  und  ical 
which  animated  our  ancestors,  and  enabli 
all  difficulties,  and  to  spread  the  reputati 
virtues  through  the  whole  habitable  wol 


..js  the  Sixth  of  S.-ollard  suceepdcd  to  the  throne 
'f  England,  he  was  in   the  thirly-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
"w  melancholy  circumstance*  nf  his  childhood  and  educa- 
i  upon  his  mind  characters  of  feehleness, 
r  were  effaced,  even  by  the  career  of  prosperity 
n  lo  the  crown  of  England  opened  up  to 
«ny  monarch  a  nobler  opportunity  of  dis- 


■  imttqDitj  ?o  thrown  away.     Received  as  the  head  of 

br  Protestant  interest   by  one  party,   his  claim  was  held 

id  by  the  Catholic  party  as  the  legitimate  heir,  and  had 

*ilh  a  manly  dignity  upheld  the  Protestant  faith,  while 

bs  same  time  he  sternly  rebuked  the  intolerance  shown 

Is  his  Catholic  subjects,  he  might  have  taken  his  place 

nett  of  free  thoughts  and  free  actions,  and 

'e  tamed   for  himself  a  name  of  immortal  r 

»es  was  not  equal  to  t hi?.     Ho  shrunk  from  asserting 

""illy  claim  ho  had  to  the  throne,  namely,  the  right  of  a 

f*  people  to  think  for  themselves,  and  took  refuge  under 

«■  unintelligible  doctrine  of— 

The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong, 
"surprising  that,  under  all  circumstances,  be  contrived 
10  fin  through  a  long  reign  so  peaceably  ;   but  the  c< 

'■'-■ ■ f  tii-   l-'lii-v    full    (";it:illy   upon    hi*   r 

'"castor. 

''  i'  with  reference  to  maritime  affairs  alone,  however, 
"'"i  we  require  to  treat  of  the  reign  of  Jar 
•PPMr  Angular  that  Scotland,  having  the  same  insular  situ- 
"ion,  and  having  the  example  of  England,  should  have  been 
significant  as  a  maritime  power.  Yet  so  it  was,  and 
JWta  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  person- 


^T77  England,  but  there  was  jl 
itional  animosity  at  tbe  bottonl 
But  if  this  treaty  gave  some  dl 
raised  no  less  discontent  abroad.  1 
were  left  to  shifl  for  themselves,  a1 
advantages  from  the  favour  of  Elizi 
at  a  step  So  much  10  their  disadva 
themselves  stitl  strong  enough  i 
Spaniards,  but  also  to  make  a 
other  nations  at  sea,  they  lost  that  r 
the  English  flag,  and  began  ' 
of  equality  even  in  (he  nam 
to  the  king  as  an  indignity  not  to  be  b 
a  fleet  to  be  filled  out,  the  ci 
Sir  William  Monson,  with  instruct 
honour  of  the  English  flag,  and  tin 
British  seas.  This  fleet  put  to  sea  in 
and  was  continued  annually  under  the 
was  a  man  of  spirit  and  experience, 
memoirs  that  he  served  in  the  tint  ship 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  wi 
last  fleet  she  ever  sent  to  sea.  Yet  he 
cult  matter  (o  execute  his  commission  ;  I 
he  conferred  with  any  of  their  chief  of 
language  and  fair  promises,  but  ihey 
little,  taking  our  ships  on  very  frivo 
treating  those  they  found  cm  board  them 
till  such  lime  a'  it  Appeared  tbendm.' 
usage,  and  began 
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Ii  till  no!  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an  account,  in  Sir 
W.  Monson's  own  words  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  insisted 
mnusfoction  from  the  Dutch  on  this  head,  whereby  the  right 
of  l!«  English  flag,  which  has  been  so  much  stood  upon  since, 
•u  est  a  1/1  i  shed  with  regard  to  this  republic;  the  rather, 
I  home  there  are  many  who  will  scarce  believe  that  matters 
•tikis  nature  were  carried  mj  tar,  under  su  pai-itic  a  prince. 
"In  my  return  from  Calais,''  says  Sir  William,  "the 
fait  of  July,  ItiUf'.  with  the  emperor's  ambassador,  as  I 
•pjTOiohrd  near  Dover  road,  I  perceived  an  increase  of  six 
ttja  to  those  I  left  there  three  days  before,  one  of  them  being 
lb*  admiral ;  their  coming  in  sliow  was  to  beleaguer  the 
Spuiiards  who  were  then  at  Dover. 
"As  I  drew  near  them  the  admiral  struck  his  flap  thrice, 
■d  advanced  it  again.  His  coming  from  the  other  coast  at 
■Mb  a  time,  caused  me  to  make  another  construction  than 


It  pretended;  and  indeed  it  so  fell  out,  for  I  conceived  his 
— ■•'  *l  that  time  was  for  no  other  end  than  to  show  the 


wbo  he  knew  would  spread  it  abroad  throughout 
ill  Europe,  a*  also  the  Spaniards,  that  thc-y  might  have  the 
'  steem  of  bis  Majesty's  prerogative  in  the  narrow  seas, 
by  their  wearing  their  flag,  they  might  be  reputed 
igs  of  the  sea  as  well  as  his  Majesty.  1  hastened  the 
ambassador  ashore,  and  despatched  a  gentleman  to  the 
admiral,  to  entreat  his  company  the  next  day  to  dinner, 
which  be  willingly  promised. 

"  The  gentleman  told  him  I  rci|uired  him  to  take  in  his 
flag,  a.«  a  duty  due  to  his  Maieaty'e  ships :  he  answered,  that 
be  had  struck  it  thrice,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  very  suffi- 
cient acknowledgment,  and  it  was  more  than  former  admirals 
of  the  narrow  seas  had  required  at  his  hands. 

•*  The  gentleman  replied,  that  he  expected  such  an  answer 
from  him,  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  with  what  to  say  to 
that  point.  He  told  him  the  times  were  altered,  for  whan 
no  more  but  striking  the  Hag  was  required,  England  and 
Holland  were  both  of  them  in  hostility  with  Spain,  which 
caused  her  Majesty  to  tolerate  divers  things  in  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  admiral's  wearing  his  flag  in  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz  and  the  islands,  where  the  Lord-Admiral  of  England 
and  the  Lord  of  Essex  went  as  generals,  and  that  courtesy 
lb*r  could  not  challenge  by  right,  but  by  permission  ;  and 
Ihc  war*  being  now  ceased,  his  Majesty  did  require  by  me, 
bit  minister,  such  rights  and  duties  as  have  formerly  belonged 
to  his  progenitors. 


( 


>  k  eigh  mi'  li'ii-  and  J 
force  of  our  snips  should  deteil 
than  I  would  suffer  his  flag  to  I 
nalii<i.s  as  wire  fu  behold  it   * 

■  The  admiral,  it  seems, 
flag,  and  Mood  Immediately  off( 
rest  of  the  fleet  to  follow  him 
the  next  day  to  dinner,  as  he  had 

"  This  passage  betwixt 
from  the  shoiv.  people  l.>i'huldiu A 
niv  hindiiiL'  I  nu'l  «  ilh  Sciria^ii.  if 
wlifi  iti  the  time  of  queen  K\ii 
Memloza,  the  ambassador  of  Spai 
Hollanders  had  worn  their  flag, 
altered  in  England  since  his  ok 
Second,  was  shot  at  by  the  Lord 
wearing  his  flag  in  the  narrow  se 
queen  Mary," 

These  disputes  continued  for 
through  the  vigilance  of  admiral 
defeated  in  all  their  pretensions, 
British  sovereignty  at  sea  were 
the  republic  of  Holland  still  kepi 
which  broke  out  in  such  acts  of  > 
been  passed  by  in  the  days  of 
admiral  does  not  seem  to  charge 
general  with  want  ofinc1 
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pmibitini;  nil  foreign  nations  to  fish  on  the  British  OOMt. 
TVis,  though  general  in  appearance,  hail  yet  a  inareparticu- 
Ur  relation  to  the  Dutch,  who  fonnd  themselves  so  far 
sfcted  thereby,  especially  when  the  king  appointed  commis- 
■oorr*  at  London  for  granting  licenses  to  such  foreigners 
*  would  fish  on  the  English  coast,  and  at  Edinburgh,  fur 
(ranting  licences  of  the  like  nature  to  such  as  would  fish  in 
th  northern  sea;  and  to  these  regulation?,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  they  submitted  for  the  present,  the  reason  of 
which  seem*  to  he,  their  having  then  affjiirs  of  great  moment 
to  arrange  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  In  thete 
inpiirlnnt  concerns,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  paused, 
tin  succeeded,  and  two  treaties  were  concluded  on  the 
!*-w<-ixih  of  June,  1008,  between  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-tienerai,  the  one  of  peace  and  alli- 
""  B,  the  other  for  stating  and  settling  the  debt  due  lo  king 
•unts.  One  would  have  imagined  that  the  advantages 
attained  by  these  treaties  should  have  brought  the  republic 
lia  better  temper  in  respect  to  other  matters,  but  it  did  not, 
for  within  a  short  time  after,  they  disputed  paying  the 
twite-herring  in  Scotland,  and  the  license-money  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  protect  their  subjects  from  the  penalties  which 
light  attend  such  a  refusal,  they  sent  ships  of  force  to 
escort  their  herring  busses.  These  facts,  as  they  are  inenn- 
tpitihlf,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  relate,  though  without 
th«  least  prejudice  against  the  Dutch,  who  are  a  people  cer- 
tainly to  be  eommendi-d  for  all  such  tintiiiiirp  <>l  their  publir 
'  '  t  of  their 


spirit,  as  appear  to  he  consistent  with  the  right  c 
neighbours,  and  ihc  law  of  nations.  But  at  this  t: 
day,  ministers  were  too  much  afraid  of  parliament*  to  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  any  of  tha  nation's  rights  for  want  of 
insisting  upon  them,  and  therefore  (hey  prevailed  upon  lliu 
king  to  republish  his  proclamation. 

There  were  also  some  straggle*  in  this  reign  with  ibc 
French,  about  the  same  right!  of  fishery,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea.  in  which,  through  I  ho  vigorous  measures  taken 
by  Sir  William  Monson.  the  nation  prevailed,  and  the 
French  were  obliged  to  desist  from  their  practices  of  dis- 
turbing our  fishermen,  aod  otherwise  injuring  our  naviga- 
tion. In  1614,  the  same  admiral  was  sent  to  scour  ihe 
.■Scottish  and  Irish  seas,  which  were  much  infested  with 
pirates.  We  need  not  wonder  at  this,  if  we  consider  that. 
till  king  James's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  there 
was  liiile,  indeed  scarcely  any  naval  slrcngth  iu  hii  own 


,    ,  ■; ''"'"'  t,"1i-c  were  in  fac[ 
mixture  of  demons.        .  ' 
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,  Dies  with  the  Slates  of  Holland,  in  reference  to 

=  _rt  of  fishing,  broke  out  again  in  the  year  1018,  from 

d  causes,  which  were  plainly  a  very  high  presumption 

own  maritime  force,  aod  an  opinion  they  had  rnter- 

if  the  kind's  bcin.-  much  addicted  to  peace.     It  ii  not 

ible  that  they  bad  a  great  opinion  likewise  of 

and  that  sooner  or  later,  if  they 

negotiation,  tbey  might  cither  nre- 

■op  his  pretensions,  or  repeat  tWir 

*  so  often,  till  in  the  close  (her  gained 

is  time,  those  who  hated  the  English  minis t ft, 

'Tences  with  that  republic  as  rather  criminal 

;  bat  the  same  men  living  long  enough  to 

Ethe  supreme  power  into  their  own  bands,  in  the  time  of 
tang  parliament,  canted  the  letters  of  state,  written  at 
Jut  juncture,  to  be  drawn  oat  of  the  dust  and  rubbish,  and 
tvie  them,  without  the  smallest  scruple,  the  foundation  of 
Ut  quarrel  which  they  prosecuted  with  force  of  arms. 

These  tetters  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  Linj*  James 
■erted  hi*  rights  through  the  long  course  of  this  negoti- 
tkm  aa  clearly  aod  as  explicitly  as  it  was  possible,  and 
fought  the  States  themselves  to  acknowledge  that  these 
gfat,  had  a  just  foundation.     If  it  sbouid  be  inquired  how 

came  to  pasa  that,  after  carrying  things  so  far,  and  to  such 

I inn    Wight,  they  should   fall  again  into  silence  and 

ilivion,  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  question 
,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  dispute,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
ted  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  a  very  shrewd  question,  namely, 
Fhetk«r  this  claim  about  the  fishery  might  not  be  quieted 
r  •  mm  of  money  ?  That  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards 
rated  Vivouut  Dorchester,  waa  certainly  a  man  of  honour, 
it  whether  some  men  in  power  might  not  find  a  method,  by 
;eots  of  their  own,  to  convey  an  answer  to  so  plain  a 
maod,  is  more  than  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  deter, 
bed.  Sir  William  Monson  tells  as  that,  in  reference  to 
e  disputes  about  the  flag,  the  Dutch  fonnd  a  kind  of  pro- 
ctor in  the  great  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

We  oome  now  to  the  only  naval  expedition  of  consequence, 
inch  was  undertaken  during  the  time  this  king  sat  upon  the 
rone,  I  mean  the  attempt  upon  Algiers.  What  the  real 
■ounds  were  of  thin  romantic  undertaking,  seems  not  (msj 

be  discovered.  The  common  story  is,  that  Count  Gon- 
having  gained  an  ascendancy  over  his  Majesty's 
1   ■  lntnajaj  pntts* 


idea-standing, 


"  t  m 


difficult v,  prevailed  upon  a  seaman  tn  put  *>n  a  suit  of  good 
clothes,  and  to  past  for  a  consul  ;  this  cheat  nut  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Turks,  they  sent  forty  English  slaves  on 
board  to  the  admiral,  and  promised  to  give  him  satisfaction  as 
to  his  other  demands ;  upon  which,  he  sailed  again  for  the 
Stwnioh  coast,  attended  by  six  French  men-of-war,  the 
idtnirBl  of  which  squadron  had  struck  to  the  English  fleet 
on  hit  first  jnininc  it,  which  st-oms  to  have  been  the  greatest 
honour,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage,  too,  that 
attended  the  whole  expedition. 

It  bad  been  well  if  this  enterprise  had  ended  thns ;  but 
after  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions  from  England,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  upon  Algiers  in  the  spring, 
and,  if  possible,  to  burn  the  ships  in  the  mole.  Accordingly, 
in  tlie  month  of  May  the  Heel  left  the  coast  of  Majorca,  and 
upon  tlie  twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  anchored  before 
Algiers,  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this 
design.  Two  ships  taken  from  the  Turks,  one  of  an  hun- 
dred, the  other  of  sixty  tons,  were  fitted  tip  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  filled  with  combustible  matter,  and  provided 
wkhchains,  grappling-irons,  and  boats  to  bring  oft' the  men ; 
next  followed  the  three  brigantines,  which  the  admiral 
bought  at  Alicant,  with  fire-balls,  buckets  of  wild-fire,  and 
fire-pikes  to  fasten  their  fire-works  to  the  enemy's  ships. 
Seven  armed  boats  followed  to  sustain  those  of  the  tire- 
ship*,  in  case  they  were  pursued  at  their  coming  off.  These 
were  likewise  furnished  with  fire-works  to  destroy  the  ships 
without  the  mole. 

The  wind  not  being  favourable,  the  attempt  was  put  off 
till  the  twenty -fourth,  and  blowing  then  at  8.8.  W.,  the 
•hip*  advanced  with  a  brisk  gale  towards  tlie  mole;  but 
when  they  were  within  less  than  a  musket -shot  of  the  mole's 
head,  the  wind  died  away,  and  it  grew  so  calm  they  could 
not  enter.  However,  the  boats  and  brigantinec  finding 
they  were  discovered,  by  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  which 
was  then  at  full,  and  being  informed  by  a  Christian  slave, 
who  swam  from  the  town,  that  the  lurks  hail  left  their 
ihipc  unguarded,  with  only  a  man  or  two  in  each  of  them, 
tbev  resolved  to  proceed,  which  they  did,  but  performed 
little  or  Dothing,  and  then  retired  with  the  loss  of  six  men. 
After  a  day  or  two's  stay,  they  put  to  sea,  and,  in  the  month 
of  Jnne,  returned  to  England.  This  ill-concerted  enterprise 
had  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  exposing  our  own  commerce 
to  the  insults  of  the  Algerines,  who  did  a  great  deul  of  nut- 


1» 

chief,  while  we  did  them  little  or  none;  ti 
fleets  were  afterwards  sent  against  them,  cm 
tnand  of  the  Lord  Willoughbv,  and  the  other  m 
Karl  of  Denbigh;  but  both  did  so  small  sen 
few  of  our  histories  take  any  notice  of  them. 
Moiuon  hat  made  some  severe  bnt  just  observati 
these  undertakings;  and  particularly  remarks,  that  a 
standing  the  whole  nation  was  grievously  offended,  as 
will  always  be  at  Bitch  miscarriages,  jet  they  never  had 
satisfaction  given  them;  which  irritated  them  eiowiu 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  that  spirit  which  v« 
itself  afterwards  io  a  civil  war. 

In  1<>23,  happened  the  bloody  affair  of  Amboyna,  of  w 
I  shall  give  a  short  and  fair  account;  because  it  gave  I 
to  our  national  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  which  subsisted  ao  I 
and  had  auch  fatal  efftets.  By  a  treaty  concluded  beti 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  in  1619,  it 
stipulated  amount  other  thing?,  that,  to  prevent  farthe) 
pules,  the  Dutch  should  enjoy  two-thirds  of  the  trad 
Amboyna,  and  the  English  one.  In  pursuance  of  tt 
factory  was  erected  in  that  island  as  well  as  other  pla 
yot,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  the  Dutch  grew  w 
of  their  company,  and,  under  pretence  of  a  plot,  seized 
principal  |wrsons  in  the  factory,  tortured  them,  and  ha 
extorted  from  them  some  confessions,  put  as  man;  of  I 
as  they  thought  (it  to  death,  and,  under  a  specious  sho 
c'lriin'ijcy,  ili"-liniyi'il  (he  n-t,  .-firing,  however,  not  on] 
this,  bill  :ill  tin.,  other  fnctories  liki-wise,  which,  at  that  I 
the  English  hail  in  the  Spice- Islands, and  thereby  engro 
that  moat  valuable  trade  to  themselves.  That  this  was r 
a  contrivance,  seems  plain,  from  the  following  circumstai 
— The  English  had  only  a  house  wherein  their  factor 
sidod,  whereas  the  Dutch  were  possessed  of  a  very  tt 
I'ort;  the  number  of  the  former  did  not  exceed  twenty 
latter  had  above  two  humlre.l  garrison  soldiers  in  theci 
iiml  •  i.rlil  -hips  riiling  In  the  port.     The  prisoners  all  da 

-'   -■■l-'iiitilv  at  their  deaths,  and  would  have  lake] 

■aerament  on  the  truth  of  what  thev  said,  but  that  it 
Hta  *d  ili.ni  b]  the  Hutch.  That  I may  not  be,  how, 
•u.),i.,-t,,i  ..I'  injustice  toward* them,  I  will  transcribe 
own  account  of  thi>  mailer.  "  This  island,"  sayi  a  wi 
Md  his  work  to  the  States  of  Holland,  "  « 
ill-  -nl. if, -t  of  ai-puta  between  the  Dutch' 
Kugli-h.      The  East  India  Company,      ' 


wires  masters  of  it,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  (he  English 
for  driving  out  the  Portuguese  and  Sp.1ni.1nls;  and,  by  one 
of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
famish  ten  men  of  war  for  this  purpose.  They  neglecting 
(bit  armament,  the  Indians  of  Ternute  took  advantage  of  the 
■mIcdms  which  this  omission  of  theirs  had  occasioned, 
•greed  to  a  suspension  of  arms  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
having  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tidore,  who  was 
anenetny  to  the  Dutch,  attacked  several  islands  dependent 
on  Amboyna,  and  having  made  themselves  roasters  of  them, 
molred  to  attack  the  citadel;  and  the  English  are  said  to 
hire  been  concerned  with  them  in  this  design,  which  was 
discovered  by  a  Japanese.  The  governor  heard  from  all 
tides,  that  the  English  had  taken  his  citadel.  Astonished 
at  these  reports,  though  false,  he  put  himself  on  his  guard, 
and  seized  the  Japanese,  whom  he  suspected.  This  man 
confessed,  that  the  English  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  governor;  that,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
the  citadel  was  to  be  seized,  and  that  the  Japanese  in  the 
island  had  engaged  to  execute  this  project.  The  governor, 
without  hesitation,  arrested  all  who  were  accused  of  having 
any  hand  in  this  design.  The  English  confessed,  that  their 
factor  had  sworn  them  upon  the  gospel  never  to  reveal  the 
tecret;  which,  however,  they  did,  and  signed  their  confes- 
sions, some  freely,  and  the  rest  constrained  thereto  by  the 
violence  of  the  torture.  They  were  all  executed;  and  this 
is  what  is  commonly  called  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  The 
English  have  always  maintained,  that  this  crime  was  purely 
imaginary,  and  only  made  use  of  as  a  pretext  to  sacrifice 
their  nation  to  the  vengeance  of  a  governor  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  continued  to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  loss  from  1023 
i.  through  the  indifferent  slate  of  their  affairs, 
thev  were  glad  to  depart  from  it."  This  Dutch  account, 
and*  indeed  all  the  accounts  I  have  ever  seen  of  their  draw- 
ing op,  sufficiently  prove,  that  there  was  more  of  policy  than 
of  any  thing  else  in  the  whole  proceeding, and  that  what  the 
Dutch  in  this  black  business  chiefly  aimed  at  was,  the  ex- 
cluding in  from  the  spice-trade,  in  which  they  effectually 
succeeded. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that,  considering  the  strength  of  the 
nation  at  sea  at  the  time  we  received  this  insult,  and  the 
quick  sense  which  the  English  always  have  of  any  national 
affront,  no  proper  satisfaction  was  obtained,  nor  any  vigor- 
i  entered  into,  in  order  to  exact  it.     But  the 
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w  continued  with  Spain,  our  merchants  went  on  in  a  right 
•it,  bj  which  I  mean,  that  they  prosecuted  their  private 
al'iniaire  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  proved  likewise  of 
pablic  uiiliij,  by  increasing  the  number  of  .seamen  and  of 
re  ships  belonging  tu  this  kingdom;  but  after  king 
'*  accession,  and  the  taking  place  of  the  peace,  things 
new  and  strange  turn.  Our  traders  saw  the  mani- 
lut  advantage  of  using  large  and  strong  ships,  but,  instead 
«'  building  them,  were  content  to  freight  those  of  their 
neighbours,  because  a  little  mo  net  was  to  be  saved  hy  this 
method,  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  our  shipping  de- 
cayed in  proportion  as  our  trade  increased,  till  the  year  1615, 
when  tfaara  were  not  ten  ships  of  two  hundred  tons  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  London.  Upon  this  the  Trinity-house 
petitioned  the  king,  setting  forth  the  matter  oC  fact,  and  the 
iniiiri..'u-  consequences  it  would  have,  with  respect  to  our 
naval  power,  through  the  decay  of  seamen,  and  praying, 
thai  the  king  would  put  in  execution  some  old  laws,  which 
were  calculated  for  the  redress  of  this  evil,  suggesting  also 
the  example  of  the  Mate  of  Venice,  who,  on  a  like  occasion, 
bad  prohibited  their  subjects  to  transport  any  goods  in  for- 
eign bottoms.  The  merchants  unanimously  opposed  the 
mariners  in  this  dispute,  and,  having  at  this  juncture  better 
interest  at  court,  prevailed.  Yet,  in  a  year's  time,  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  merchants,  convinced  of  their  own 
mistake,  joined  with  the  mariners  in  a  like  application.  An 
accident  produced  this  effect.  Two  ships,  each  of  the  burden 
'  tons,  came  into  the  Thames,  laden  with 
1,  the  property  of  some  Dutch  merchants 
11  London.  This  immediately  opened  the  eyes  of  all 
ps  1  they  saw  now,  that  through  their  own  error  they 
le  back  to  the  very  point  from  which  they  aet  out, 
e  bold  and  effectual  remedy  was  not  imme- 
jur  commerce  would  be  carried  on  by  for- 
i  foreign  bottoms.  They  instantly  drew  up  a 
ttion  of  this,  and  laid  it  before  the  king  and  his 
upon  which  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding 
;li»h  subject  to  export  or  import  goods  in  any  but 
b  bottoms. 

e  entered  into  a  course  of  industry, 
II  generally  I 
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e,  that  there  were  numbers  in 

»  days  who  thoroughly  understood  a)!  the  arts  necessary 

I » promote  manufacturer,  navigation,  ami  useful  commerce. 

I     A)  lit  the  navy,  which  was  more  particularly  the  care  or 

e  tinrl  that  it  frequently  engand  ihe  attention 

I  tt  the  lung  himself,  as  well  a«  of  hi;  ministers.      When 

came  to  the  throne  in  1602,  the  royal  navy  c 

ifaipa  earning  eight  hundred  and  four  guns, 

I  «  h.?n  equipped  for  sea,  carried  eight  thousand 

"'  Ye  hundred  and  seventY-six  men.     But  at  the  death  of 

t  monarch  it  consisted  of  sixty-two  sail,  and  at  that  period 

■null 
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nine  ship}  added  to  the  royal  navy  of  England  l>y  this  prince, 
which  list,  as  taken  from  Sir  William  Monson  is  given  in 
the  note. * 

That  this,  however,  is  defective,  we  mar  conclude  from 

■.  that  there  is  no  mention  therein  of  the  greatest  ship 

i    the  king's   reign,  and  built,  too,  by  his  express 

p,  of  which  we  have  so  exact,  and  at  the  san 

3  authentic  an  account,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  t 

*■  This  year,  1C10,  the  king  bnilt  a  most  goodly  ship  for 
,  the  keel  whereof  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet 
•,  and  the  cross-beam  was  forty-four  feet  in  length ; 
rrr  sixty-four  pieces  of  great  ordnance^nd  is  of  the 
of  fourteen  hundred  ions.  This  royal  ship  is  double- 
built,  and  is  moat  sumptuously  iilnniil,  within  and  without, 
with  all  manner  of  curious  carving,  painting,  and  rich  gild- 
tag,  being  in  all  respects  the  greatest  and  goodliest  ship  that 
•rer  was  bnilt  in  England ;  and  this  glorious  ship  the  king 
gave  tinto  his  «m  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  The  24th  of 
(September,  the  king,  the  iiueen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
dnke  of  York,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  many  great 
lords,  went  unto  Woolwich  to  sec  it  launched ;  but,  because 
of  (be  narrownessof  thedock.it  could  not  then  be  launched: 
whereupon  the  prince  came  the  next  morning  by  three 
o'clock,  and  then,  at  the  launching  thereof,  the  prince  named    . 
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iflerwards  knighted,  and  Wilier,  of  «  bom  we  are  treat- 
f.«s  also  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  twice  married. 
:o»  it  appears  that  this  geBiksttiaii  wu  brother  Ijv  the 
(bcr'i  side  to  those  famous  knights,  Sir  John,  Sir  Hum. 

E,  and  Sir  Adrian  Gilbert, 
was  lwrn  in  the  year  1552,  at  a  farm  called  Hayes, 
*i  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  which  borders  on  the  tea, 
after  laying  the  foundations  of  literature  in  his  own 
itrj.  was  Mat  to  Oxford  while  a  very  young  man ;  since, 
rding  to  the  best  authority,  he  was  there  in  1598,  and 
n  distinguished  himself  by  a  proficiency  in  learning  far 
dhisatre.  When  he  came  t<>,  and  how  long  he  had  then 
o  Oriel  College  is  not  rery  clear;  neither  is  it  well  tnade 
that  he  was  afterwards  of  the  Middle- Temple.  This 
may  consider  as  sure,  that,  about  1509,  he,  in  company 
1  many  young  gentlemen  o!  good  families  and  martial 
ittions,  went  over  into  France,  us  well  to  instruct  tiiem- 
in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  assist  the  protectants  in  that 
om,  then  grievously  oppressed.  He  served  there  a 
rable  time,  and  acquired  both  skill  and  reputation, 
■mer  is  evident  from  many  judicious  observation*  on 
e  wars  which  we  meet  with  scattered  through  his  works  ; 
I  the  latter  is  attested  hy  contemporary  and  credible 
*  jrs.  Although  the  French  writers,  as  well  as  our  own, 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  his  particular  services  in  France, 
e  time  of  his  continuance  there,  yet  it  appears  from  a 
u  of  facts  and  dates,  that  he  was  somewhat  more 
is  employed.  By  what  means  he  escaped 
acre  of  Paris  ami  the  provinces,  on  (he 
g  of  St,  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  we  ore  left  in  uncer- 
nty.  He  probably  found  refuge  in  the  ambassador's  house 
company  with  Lord  Wharton,  l'hilip  Sidney  and  others. 

B returned  to  England  about  the  year  1575. 
laving  still  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  his  military  skill, 
rr  thirst  for  glory,  he  went  to  (he  Netherlands, 
rved  some  time  against  the  Spaniards.  France 
I  the  Netherlands  were  in  those  days  the  schools  of  Mars; 
hich  all  were  obliged  to  resort  who  addicted  themselves 
ie  sword,  and  were  willing  to  tind  a  way  to  reputation, 
exposing  their  persons  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
t  whereas  numbers  were  ruined  by  this  course,  suffering 
r  minds  to  he  corrupted  by  the  license  of  camps,  and 
r  behaviour  to  In-  iiit'ceti-d  with  that  tierce  and  boisterous 
ur,  which  some  lake  for  a  soldier-like  freedom ;  Raleigh, 
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Kerrr.  The  then  depot*  of  Ireland.  Lord  Gn*,  in  • 
ftnoo  of  great  coaraxe  and  iadrfatiantlik  ra  learn,  bet  at*  a 
arm  temper  and  arejedaaaa  agaaaat  the  Ink,  eed  *W  ra. 
aa<r-f  at  all  banrdi  to  dayaaawa  Arm  of  thai  fart;  vftnoa 
fcn«mr.lir.e!T  benefrd  with  bit  taaafl  an**  far  aw  uma_ 
la  thai  da*jerow  enternrh*  Captaia  Balaac*  had  ba  ahart, 
a—  inap4ir.g  often  ia  tar  treat  hi.  and  eontrihejaa*;  rraattr 
■t  lb*  redaction  of  the  pbee,  which,  ih  at  laat  farced  ta 

grannat  part  of  the  farriatm  to  ba  pat  to  the  raara.     That 
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wu  tne  of  tboae  who  a> 
the  axprraa  oomanapd  af  anaaa  iTliaaall 
tDg  <»   EttB-laad  in  IGtZ,  be  brooaht  « 
Orange*  letter*  to  the  •ween.     " 
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■ax  patroi"  to  Haleigh.  In  15*0,  be  a-aa  eanceraed  ia  h. 
brother  Gilbert'.  eecond  attest*,  and  tbotara  be  waat  -m 
m  per™,  ret  be  bait  a  new  abaa,  called  thi  U*k  lUtrirk. 
endfernianed  it  o 
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in  feae  than  a  week  to  Flnaontb, 
temper  «>bich  aaaed  on  tbe  ahip'. 
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a.  liia  own  expense,  that  on 
s«.:  sail  from  the  west  of  I 
America,  where  they  safely  . 
r.:onth  of  July,  and  took  p 
which  has  been  since  so  fan 
bestowed  on  it  by  queen  Eliz; 
rally  surmised,  by-  Sir  Walte 
About  this  time,  he  was  chi 
c  iunty  of  Devon,  in  company 
ar.d  making  a  considerable  ti, 
some  occasion,  entering  the  r 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  C 
o;'  knighthood;  we  find  him  s 
the  first  time  on  the  24th  of  F 
year  he  fitted  out  a  second  tfc 
had  Tery  good  success,  his  sfc 
Spanish  prize,  worth  titty  thoi 
wise  concerned   in   Captain  ] 
discovery  of  the  north-west  \ 
promontory  in  Davis's  Straits 
In  respect  to  these  public-spii 
jecta,  the  queen  made  him  » 
ticularlv  two,  the  first  of  wine 
Lordship  in  Ireland,  consist!  n 
which  h<*  -1-- " 
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■I  the  queen  that  he  could  till  the  exact  weight  of  the 
Moke  whicb  would  be  produced  by  in?  given  quantity  of 
>lii  ii  Her  Majesty  had  no  idea  of  bounding  the  smoke 
■  ■  balance,  suspected  the  truth  of  bis  assertion,  mod  laid 
kins  a  wager  he  could  not  fulfil  his  words.  Raleigh  weighed 
the  tobacco,  smoked  it  ami  then  weighed  the  ashes.  The 
qaeeo  admitted  that  the  difference  of  weighti  had  gone  off  in 
smoke-  and  added,  "  man;  labourers  in  the  fire  rum  gold  into 
smoke :  rou  have  turned  smoke  into  gold. "  His  good  for- 
mw  abroad,  was  so  improved  by  bis  own  prudent  behaviour 
M  home,  that  the  queen  now  made  him  seneschal  of  the 
aWfaic*  of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  lord-warden  of  the 
stannaries  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

In  the  ve»r  1587,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  fourth 
Beet  for  Virginia,  at  his  own  expense;  and  in  1588  a  fifth; 
hat  neither  nad  any  great  success,  notwithstanding  all  im- 
aginable care  was  taken  to  provide  them  thorough);  in  all 
respects,  and  to  employ  none  in  this  service  bat  men  of  reso- 
lution and  reputation.  These  disappointments,  however, 
served  only  to  show  the  constancy  of  our  hero's  temper,  and 
the  firmness  with  which  he  pursued  whatever  appeared  U> 
him  conducive  to  the  public  good,  bow  little  soever  it  turned 
to  his  private  advantage.  With  justice,  therefore,  was  the 
wise  queen  Elizabeth  liberal  to  such  a  man,  who,  whatever 
he  received  from  her  bounty  with  one  band,  bestowed  it  im- 
mediately in  acts  glorious  to  the  nation  with  the  other.  The 
fertile  field  thus  refunds  the  sun's  golden  beams,  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  copious  harvest  of  golden  ears. 

When  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the  newt  of  the  king 
of  Spain's  famous  armada,  Sir  Walter  Ualeigh  was  one  of 
the  council  appointed  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  for  re- 
pulsing those  invaden;  and  the  application  of  hia  thoughts 
to  this  important  question,  at  that  time,  produced  such  a 
scheme  for  defence,  as  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  this 
island,  while  it  remains  such.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  giving  advice;  hut  as  hi  " 
for  his  country's  honour  and  his  o 
for  its  defence;  and,  not  satisfied  even  with  that,  he  exposed 
also  his  person  among  the  many  noble  volunteers  who  went 
to  sea  upon  the  occasion,  and  performed  inch  signal  service* 
in  the  attack  and  destruction  of  that  formidable  Meet,  as  re- 
tnded  him  further  to  the  queen's  favour,  who  granted 
le  additional  advantages  in  bis  wine-office,  which  he 
throughout  her  whole  reign,  and  was  the  principal 
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'«  charge,  and  partly  at  that  or  private  persons,  lining 

■  the  principal  were  Sir  Walter  Ualei^h  and  Sir  John 
*"  is;  the  former  intending  lo  go  in  person  a*  com. 

'  ief  of  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  two  of  the 
,  and  thirteen  nil  besides.  Many  accident* 
L  which  detained  these  ships  on  tint  Ktiglbh  coast 
weeks;  but  at  laM  Sir  Walter  liaieigh  tailed  on 
*  Hay,  1592.  The  Terr  next  day,  Sir  Martin 
t  followed,  and  overtook  him  with  the  qaeen'i  letter 
;  but  he,  thinking  his  honour  too  deeply  en. 
ned  at  sea,  till  all  bopea  of  success,  according 
intended  scheme,  was  Inst ;  and  then  returned,  lea** 
win  mind  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  and 
n  Burrough,  with  orders  to  cruize  on  the  coast  of 
i,  and  the  islands.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  Sir 
ragh  happily  made  himself  master  of  the  Madre 
«  of  the  greatest  shijrs  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
I,  which  he  brought  safely  into  Dartmouth- 
is  in  burden  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
e  hundred  were  merchandise ;  she  carried 
i  piece*  of  brass  ordnance,  and  between  six  and 
i  passengers;  was  built  with  decks,  seven 
n  orlop,  three  close  decks,  one  fore-castle,  and 
a  deck,  of  two  floors  a-piece.  She  was  in  length, 
front  the  beak-head  to  the  stem,  165  feet ;  in  breadth,  near 
tT  feel  i  the  length  of  her  keel,  100  feet ;  of  the  main-mast, 
III  feet;  its  circuit  at  the  partners,  near  11  feet;  and  her 
main-yard,  106  feet.  As  to  her  lading,  according  to  the 
catalogue  taken  at  Leadenhall,  the  principal  wares  consisted 
»f  spice-,  drugs,  -ilk.-,  taliuoe-.  carpel*-,  nuilt  .  ilutli  of  tho 
nod  of  trees,  ivory,  porcelain,  or  china-ware,  ebony  ;  besides 
i,  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris,  with  many  other  couimo- 
•  of  inferior  value.  It  freighted  ten  of  our  ships  for 
i,  and  was,  by  moderate  computation,  valued  at  a 
1  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.'.  When  this 
a-as  first  taken,  both   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir 

■  Hawkins  judged  it  to  be  worth  four  times  that  sum  ; 
,  in  all  probability,  she  was:  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
r  John  Burrough  ooukl  talus,  the  seamen  embezzled 

t  quantity  of  valuable  effects;  neither  were  the  pro. 
*1  a  mach  better  situation  when  she  was  brought 
ir  William  Monson .  tells  us  the  reason,  and  I 
choose  to  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  The  queen's  adven- 
ture,*' aays  be,  "  in  this  voyage,  waa'onlj  two  ship*,  one  of 


which,  and  the  least  of  them  too,  was  at  the  taking  th*  car. 

rack;  which  title,  joined  to  her  royal  authority,  she  mad* 
such  use  of,  that  the  rest  of  the  adventurers  were  forced  M 
submit  themselves  to  her  pleasure,  with  whom  she  de*lt  hot 
indifferently."  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  queen,  and  not  Sir 
Walter,  was  most  benefitted  by  this  capture;  and  ther*  if 
reason  to  believe  the  like  happened  upon  other  occasions, 
though  Sir  Walter  was  generally  left  to  bear  tbe  blame. 

While  Sir  Walter  remained  at  home,  his  great  genius  <lis- 
playeditselfinall  the  employments  worthy  of  acitiien,inafcw 
state,  lie  shone  in  tbe  senate  as  a  patriot,  and  the  remains 
we  have  of  his  speeches,  leave  us  in  doubt  which  we  ought 
most  to  admire,  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence,  or  tbe  strength 
of  his  understanding,  lie  was,  besides,  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  learned  men,  the  great  encourager  of  all  public, 
undertakings,  and  one  of  the  queen's  declared  favourites  si 
court.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  himself 
atnloss.  In  spite  of  all  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  be  bs- 
came  enamoured  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  quwii's 
maids  of  honour;  and  the  consequences  of  this  amour  prowl 
such  as  could  not  be  concealed.  Tbe  queen,  though  she  b*i 
passed  by  errors  of  a  like  nature  in  Leicester  and  Essex,  yd 

fiuuished  this  mistake  of  llaleigh  very  severely ;  but  wbetha* 
ed  thereto  by  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies,  or  from  ( 
notion,  that  the  greater  a  man's  abilities,  the  less  his  offence 
deserved  pardon,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  However,tbt 
queen's  frowns  wrought,  in  this  respect,  a  proper  reforma- 
tion, and  he  made  all  tbe  reparation  in  his  power,  by  runn- 
ing the  object  of  his  affection. 

Sir  Waiter  meditated  in  his  retirement  a  greater  design 
than  hitherto  he  had  undertaken  while  in  the  queen's  favour, 
and  that  was  the  discovery  of  the  rich  and  spacious  empire 
of  Guiana.  From  the  time  he  first  entertained  this  noun, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  collect  whatever  information  might 
he  had  relating  to  the  place,  and  the  means  of  entering  il. 
When  he  thought  hi m -.It'  n-  much  master  of  the  subject  <t 
books  could  make  him,  he  drew  up  instructions  for  Captsia 
Whiddon.an  old  experienced  officer,  whom  he  sent  to  tak*  i 
view  of  the  coast,  and  who  returned  with  a  fair  report  of  to 
riches  of  the  country,  the  possibility  of  discovering  and  sub- 
duing it,  and  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanitldl 
settled  in  its  neighbourhood,  This  fixed  Sir  Walter  hi  hit 
resolution;  and,  therefore,  having  provided  a  squadron  uf 


LIB 


ii*  own  expense,  and  those  of  his  noble  friends  the 
[fa-Admiral  Howard  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  he  pre- 
this  adventure. 

sixth  of  February,  1.195,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
ed  at  (he  Ule  of  Trinidado  on  the  twenty-second  of 
He  there  easily  made  himself  master  of  .St.  Joseph's, 
ty,  aird  took  Um  Sunnfa  governor,  Antonio  Boreo, 
who  gave  him  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the 
ring1  continent,  and  the  trade  in  those  parts,  un- 

icfore  to  Ihe  English.     On  this  information  he  left 

at  Trinidad*,  and,  with  a  hundred  men,  in  several 

rks,  proceeded  up  the  river  Oronoque,  400  miles,  in 
tiui.ina.     Carrapaoa,  one  of  the  petty  kings  of 

stir,  and  several  others  of  them,  resigned  their 
.tit*  into  his  hand  for  the  queen's  use.  But  ihe 
was  so  hot,  and  the  rains  so  violent,  that  he  was 

o  retire,  being  in  as  much  danger  of  heing  borne 
tli*  rapid  torrents  of  water,  ns  crushed  by  the  pi > wit 

tiemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Ouinana  refusing  to 
the  contribution  he  assigned  them  to  pay  to  save 

n,  he  tired  it,  as  also  St.  Mary's  and  Bio  de  la 
which   done,  he  returned   home  with  glory   :iml 

.ever  might  be  pretended  by  the  deep  and  cunning 
id  of  that  age,  as  that  manv  things  fabulous  or  un- 
were  related  in  Sir  Walter's'  account,  and  that  it  was 
g  too  much  to  send  a  large  fleet,  well  manned,  into 
a  climate;  whatever  of  this  kind  was  pretended,  vet 
u  certainly  the  true  cause  why  his  proposals  were 
•d  at  first,  and  afterwards,  notwithstanding  all  his 
tolicitat  ions,  nbsoliit  civ  rejected.  Sir  Walter,  how  - 
tbow  his  own  entire  confidence  in  this  scheme,  and, 
with  a  view  to  make  things  so  plain,  that  even  his 
r»  should  have  nothing  to  object,  fitted  out  two  ships 
iwn  expense,  the  Delight  and  Ihe  Discoverer,  and 
ii  under  '.'upturn  Kr-im-ys,  who  had  served  in  thu 
enterprise  to  Ouiana,  as  well  to  make  further  i  ri- 
al in  some  measure  to  keep  his  word  with  the  In- 
whom  he  had  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  queen 
Teas,  such  assistance  as  might  enable  them  to  drive 
Spaniards,  who  were  continually  attempting  rather 
ate  than  subdue  thim.  This  voyage  Kemeys  suc- 
performed,  and,  at  his  return,  published  such  an 
of  bis  expedition  ns  might  have  converted,  lo  Sir 


1  tfie   aiim  01    IDA  Oatneg 
Cadii.     The   Lord  Admiral's 
take  the  town  tir>t,  that  the  En| 
posed  to  the  fire  of  I  he  ships  in 
forts  adjacent,  at  thesumetii 
he  called  upon  this  occasion, 
and  so  a  resolution  was  taken  it 

It  so  happened,  that  Sir  Waltl 
council,  and  the  Earl  of  Esse 
into  boats  before  Raleigh  was 
soon  m  he  knew  it,  he  went  to 
it,  offering  audi  weighty  reasons  I 
galleons,  and  the  ships  in  the  haj 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing] 
to  dissuade  the  Lord  Admiral  fit 
undertook  it,  and  prevailed  with 
licet  should  first  enter  the  port, 
galleons  and  galleys.  When  he 
Esse*  with  the  news,  crying  ou 
Enttamoi,  the  Earl  flung  his  hat 
prepared  lo  weigh  anchor.  Sir 
Admiral  a  plan  of  the  manner  in 
to  begin  the  fight.  Two  great  f 
galleon,  after  they  had  been  suf 
ipiecn's  ships  of  war;  which  beinf 
generals  persuaded  to  lead  the 
Unlei^h  in  the  Wnrspighl  had  I 
which  was  to  enter  the  hurbour,  * 
Rose  commanded 


- 


Ontbetwenty-aeoondof  June,  Sir  Walter  neighed  an  cW 
itbratk  of  day, and  bore  in  towards  the  Spanish  fleet,  which 
b*i  thiu  disposed  itself  to  resist  the  attack.  Seventeen  gnllevi 
mre  ranged  under  the  walla  of  the  oil  y,  that  the;  might  t  de 
hatter  flack  the  English  ships  as  they  entered,  and  hinder 
them  from  passing  forward  to  thegalteons.  T  he  anil  lerj  from 
Fort- Philip  played  on  the  fleet,  aa  did  the  cannon  from  tht 
curtain  of  the  town,  and  tome  cukerins  scoured  the  channel, 
ffben  the  .Spanish  Admiral,  die  St.  Philip,  perceived  the  Eng- 
lish approaching  under  sail, she  also  set  sail, and  with  her  the 
St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Thomas,  the  St.  Andrew, the  two  great 
galleasses  of  Lisbon,  three  frigates,  convoy  to  their  Plate- 
laet  from  the  Havaiiriah.  two  argosies,  very  strong  in  ar- 
tillerv.  the  Admiral,  Vice-  Admiral,  and  Rear-  Admiral  of  New 

ri,  with  forty  other  great  ships  hound  for  Mexico  and 
places.  Of  these  the  St.  Philip,  the  St .  Matthew, tha 
St.  Andrew,  and  the  St.  Thomas,  four  capita]  ships,  came 
again  to  anchor  under  the  fort  of  Puntal,  in  the  strait  of  the 
harbour  which  leads  to  Puerto-Heal.  On  the  starboard- 
side  they  placed  the  three  frigates,  behind  them  the  two 
nlleaases   of   Lisbon.     The   argosies,  and   the   • 


and  Rear-Admiral  of  New  Spain,  wiih  the  body  of  the  fleet, 
hoping  bv  this  great  strength  to  defend  the  entrance;  their 
line  reselling  like  a  bridge  over  the  strait  from  point  to 
point,  guarded  by  the  fort  of  Puntal.  Sir  Walter,  in  the 
ran  of  the  English,  m  saluted  by  Fort-Philip,  by  tha 
cannon  on  the  curtain,  and  by  the  galleys.  Raleigh  scorned 
their  fire,  and  answered  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  without 
discharging  a  gun.  The  ships  that  followed  him  beat  so 
thick  on  the  galleys,  that  they  presently  betook  tbetn  to 
their  oars  and  got  up  to  join  the  galleons  in  ihe  straits. 
Sir  Walter  gate  them  several  broadsides  as  they  drove  bj 
him,  and  bore  down  on  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Andre*,  as 
more  worthy  of  his  fire.  Lord  Thomas  Howard  came  to 
an  anchor  by  htm;  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  the  Lion  did 
the  tame  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dreadnought  and  the 
Mary  Rose  on  the  other;  the  Rainbow  lay  on  the  Puntal 
aide,  and  thus  they  cannonaded  for  three  hours.  About 
let!  o'clock  the  Earl  of  Essex,  vexed  to  hear  the  noise  of  tha 
cues,  while  he  himself  was  out  of  action,  made  through  the 
lie**,  headed  the  ships  on  the  larboard-side  of  Ihe  Warspight, 
and  anchored  at  near  Sir  Walter  a*  possible.     After  they 
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had  played  long  on  the  capital  ships,  Sir  Walter  wen 
skiff  to  ihe  A.lniiral,  desiring  thai  the  Hy-boats  which  ■ 
promised  him  might  come  up,  and  then  he  would  b 
enemy;  if  not,  he  would  hoard  them  with  the  queen'* 
it  lieing  the  smie  to  him  whether  ho  sunk  or  burnt,  am 
of  them  would  certainly  be  bis  fate.  The  Karl  of  E 
and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  had  assured  hitn  the;  B 
second  him. 

After  a  long  and  desperate  fight,  Sir  Walter  despairing 
of  the  fly-boats,  and  depending  on  Lord  Essex  and  Lara 
Thomas  Howard's  promises  to  assist  him,  prepared  to  hoard 
the  Spanish  admiral;  which  the  latter  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  she,  and  the  other  capital  ships  following  her  example, 
ran  ashore.  The  Admiral  und  the  St.  Thomas  they  burned; 
the  St.  Matthew  and  the  St.  Andrew  were  saved  by  tht 
English  boats  before  they  toot  fire.  A  remarkable  cirearn- 
stance  in  this  affair  seems  to  be  the  disproportion  between 
the  English  and  Spanish  force.  This  great  blow  rendered 
ihe  taking  of  the  city,  which  followed  it,  the  more  ewe, 
which,  however,  was  performed  rather  by  dint  of  valwn 
than  conduct,  and  with  such  an  impetuosity,  as  did  lest 
honour  to  the  officers  than  to  the  soldiers,  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  to  whuiu  undoubted;}1  tin.'  eliu  I  lionnur  of  them 
victory  was  due,  went  ashore,  though  he  was  wounded,  to 
hare  some  share  of  this;  but  when  he  saw  that  all  tt' 
were  in  confusion,  he  returned  on  hoard  the  fleet. 

The  neit  morning  Sir  Walter  sent  to  the  Lord-Admiral 
for  orders  to  fulbw  llif  Spanish  West  India  fleet  outward- 
bound,  lying  then  in  Puerto-Real,  where  they  eould  not 
escape  him ;  but  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  every  c 
in  on  the  taking  of  the  town,  this  opportunity  w 
and  no  answer  returned  to  his  demand.  In  the  afternoon 
the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  offered  two  millions  to 
save  those  ships;  and  while  Ihe  bargain  hung,  the  Dufeeof 
Medina  Sidonia  caused  all  that  rich  fleet  to  be  burned ;  "wl 
thus  were  the  galleons,  galleys,  frigates,  argusies,  and  iht 
fleets  of  New  Spain,  royal  and  trading,  consumed,  except 
the  St.  Matthew  and  the  St.  Andrew,  which  were  in  pot- 
session  of  the  English.  The  town  was  very  rich  in  titer, 
chandise  and  plate.  Many  wealthy  prisoners  were  given  to 
the  land-commanders,  who  were  enriched  by  their  ransom; 
some  had  ten,  some  sixteen,  some  twenty  thousand  duel" 
for  their  prisoners;  others  had  houses  and  goods  girea 
them,  and  sold  them  for  vast  sums  of  money.     Sir  Waller 


use  his  own  words,  "  a  lame  leg  and  deformed  ;  for 
t,  1  either  spoke  loo  late,  or  'twas  otherwise  resolved. 
aot  beeu  wanting  in  (rood  words,  jet  had  possession 

Kt  but  poverty  and  pain." 
r  return  home  they  took  Faro  in  the  kingdom  of 
and  Essex  proposed  some  other  enterprises,  in 
tu  opposed,  and  the  point  carried  against  him  by 
opinions  of  the  chief  land  and  sea-officers. 
s  return,  Essex  published  some  remarks,  or,  as  be 
i,  objections  in  relation  to  this  voyage,  wherein  the 
every  body's  conduct  but  liis  own.  The 
taking  time  to  inform  herself,  made  a  right 

of  liit-  whole  affair  :  in  • -■■■|U.i»-l-  of  which,  she 

I  respect  to  everv  man's  merit,  and  greater  to  none 

...at  of  Sir  Walter"  Raleigh. 

oedUtdy  after  his  return,  our  hero  bethought  himself 

vourite  project,  the  settling  of  Guiana,     In  order  to 

discoveries  which  might  effectually  lead  llierelo,  be 

>ut  pinnace,  well  freighted  with   every  thing  neces- 

ler  the  command  of  Captain  Leonard  Berne,  which 

arrived  there  in  the  month  of  March,  i.ri!(7  ;  and  hav- 

into  a  friendly  commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of 

id  learned  from  them  very  particular  accounts,  of 

state  and  riches  of  the  higher  country,  they  re- 

a^rain  to  the  port  of  Plymouth.    This  expedition  seems 

indubitable  proof  that  Sir  Walter  himself  was  in 

in  this  discovery,  otherwise  there  can  he  no  causa 

td,  why,  having  so  many  man.  i-  of  importance  upon 

■1-,  Iil- sliniilil   yet    linsy  hims.'lf  in   an  undertaking  of 

d;  and  also  that  his  hopes  were  as  well-founded  as  it 

lible  for  a  man's  to  be,  in  a  thing  of  this  nature. 

exl  public  service  wherein  we  meet  with  Sir  Walter 

is  bis  expedition  to  the  Azores,     In  this  undertak- 

which  we  have  as  full  and  clear  memorials  as  of  any 

reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  il  plainly  appears, 

I  the  command,  and   Ualeigh  the  abilities ; 

was  the  true  reason  why  the  former  acquired  so  little 

and  the  latter  so  much  ;  though  with  a  less  jealous 

tier  be  had  certainly  obtained  more.      Their  disputes 

aatrly.     A  misfortune  fell  out  in  Raleigh's  ship  in  the 

Biscay,  which  obliged  him  to  lie  behind  the  Heet ;  and 

is,  when  this  accident  was  repaired,  and  he  came  to 

of  Lisbon,  he  met  with  a  Inrge  number  of  ships 

which  were  bv  him  conducted  lo  the,  Azotes. 


I  aauuait  ■'  inn.  aewi  x  nut 
«ai*eii,  □*  men  a*  wen  Ie»  o 
ia  the  natiim'i  iiiirr.  thai  Sii 
■■etf,  what  it  had  bean  Mttl 
rai.      T\ut   moladon   ha  en 


— nWet  tbM  eoald  be  expected  i 
ritnead  commander ;  *»  that  we 
with  tneee*»,  tad  did  *H  that  be  c 
Having  a  port?  of  Ww  men,  wl 
W  of  the  enemy,  be  mile  form 
naaci,  that  he  bad  jodki'iotli  pUo 
•a  dote  alone;  the  ifaore  at  they  cm 
their  tranche*,  be  rushed  through, 
b»  oan  could  plj  to  the  lan.iiiig-} 
int  with  a  ledze  of  rocks  foi 
ama,  and  afterwards  trenched  an* 
•tone,  haiin^  only  a  narrow  lane  t 
their  entrance.  As  they  approac 
the.  eneuijn  shoe  flew  down  to  thi 
oaly  leTeral  of  the  common  men 
valiant  leaden,  were  math  disma 
■oat  glorioudv  approTed  himself  i 
an,  than  he  wu  in  •*•-- - 


f  the  enemy,  up  lo  the  mrrow  entrance,  where  be  »  resolutely 
'  pursued  Lis  assault,  thai  the  Spaniards,  after  a  abort  ■  mill 
.  (rare  ground;  and  sheet  they  aaw  hit  forces  petal 
futtr  and  thicker  upon  then,  betook*  themselves  lo  the  hiB* 
|  and  the  woods,  and  Sir  Walter  carried  his  point  completely. 
Essex,  on  his  arrival,  forgot  the  public  service,  and 
tbonght  of  nothing  but  his  own  private  disgrace,  which 
rued  him  so  much,  that  he  broke  aoroe  of  the  officers  who 
had  behaved  gallantly  under  Raleigh ;  and  some  talk  there 
was  of  trying  him,  and  taking  off  bis  head ;  but  at  last,  by 
(be  mediation  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  wbo  was  Vice- 
Admiral,  and  Sir  Walter's  condescending  to  excuse  his  hav- 
ing done  so  much,  before  his  lordship  did  anything,  mailer* 
were  made  up  once  again.  The  cashiered  officers  were  re- 
stored. Raleigh  returned  to  his  care  of  the  public  service, 
and  Esses  proceeded  in  his  mistakes.  In  consequence  of 
these,  they  missed  the  West  India  fleet,  though  Raleigh  had 
the  good  luck  to  take  some  prizes,  the  produce  of  which  paid 
his  men,  so  that  he  lost  neither  credit  nor  money  by  the 
vorage.  On  his  return,  though  Es^e*  is  said  to  have  found 
means  to  throw  the  miscarriage  of  all  his  pompous  promise* 
on  inevitable  accidents,  and  some  of  his  creatures  imputed 
them  to  Sir  Walter;  yet  these  accusation*  would  not  pass 
with  the  queen,  who  showed  Raleigh  more  favour  than  ever  ; 
even  though  he  took  less  pains  tn  vindicate  himself,  and  tes- 
tified more  respect  for  the  great  Earl  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  would  have  done. 

The  nest  year  we  find  him  again  in  parliament,  where  he 
distinguished  himself,  by  uniting  the  patriot  and  (he  servant 
of  tbe  crown.  By  his  interest  with  the  queen,  he  procured 
tome  griping  projects  to  be  discountenanced  ;  by  hi-  «i -L-ii; 
in  the  house,  he  promoted  supplies ;  he  also  obtained  some 
indigencies  for  the  tinners  in  Cornwall,  and  showed  him- 
self, upon  all  occasions,  a  ready  and  a  rational  advocate  for 
the  poor.  In  15!I9,  when  the  queen  was  pleased  to  fit  out, 
in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  so  great  a  navy  as  struck  her 
neighbours  with  awe.  Sir  Walter  was  appmiili-J  Vice- Admi- 
ral :  which  honour,  though  he  enjoyiil  it  but  for  a  single 

month,  was  a  high  mark  of  the  qi n'i   confidence,  sin" 

at  that  time  the  was  no  less   apprehensive  of  tumults 
home,  than  of  an  invasion  from  abroad. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1601,  he  attended  (he  queen  in 
her  progress,  and  on  (he  arrival  of  the  Duke  do  Biron,  as 
mbassador  from  France,  he  received  him,  by  her  Majes' --'- 


I 


appointment,  and  conferred  with  him  on  the  rahject  of  h 
embassy.     In  the  last  parliament  of  the  queen.  Sir  Wilt 
WW  a  very  active  member,  and  distinguished  himself  v 
all  occasion?,  by  oppo-in^  such  hills  11-,  under  i 
policy,  were  contrived  for  the  oppression  of  the  meaner  » 
of  people;  such  us  that  for  compelling  every  man  lo  "" 
third  part  of  his  ground,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
was  he  less  ready  to  countenance  such  laws  as  bore  h 
upon  the  rich.  Ud  even  upon  trader*  ;  where  it  »■ 
that  private  Interest  clashed  with  public   benerit,  and  ti 
was  a  necessity  of  hurting  tome,  for  the  sake  of  doing  g 
to  all.     This  shows  that  hi.'  Iirul  a  just  notion  of  popi' 
and  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  deserving  and  d 
it.     An  instance  of  this  appeared  in  Ids  promoting  >  li 
the  restraining  the  eiportation  of  ordnance,  which,  > 
time,  was  of  iniu'hiy  sid vantage  to  such  as  were  com 
,  but  of  inexpressible  detriment  I 


sea,  the  Spanish  navy  making  u: 

non.     In  this  point  of  monopolies.,  indeed,  he  w 

gether  so  clear  ;  but  lie  showed  that  he  made  a  moderate  ut 

of  the  grants  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown,  »ml 

offered,  if  others  were  cancelled,  to  surrender  his  freely. 

Upon  the  demise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  .Sir  Walter  was 
not  without  hopes  of  oomiitg  into  favour  with  her  successor, 
whose  countenance  be  had  (ought  by  various  presents,  and 
other  testimonies  of  respect,  which  he  sent  into  Scotland, 
and  from  the  reception  they  met  with,  lie  had  no  reason  at 
all  to  suspect  that  he  stood  upon  ill  terms  with  king  Jam**, 
li*  was  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the  pains  taken  by  Essn, 
to  infuse  into  the  king's  mind  prejudices  against  him,  which, 
however,  ho  thought  to  wear  out  by  assiduous  scr*.  i 
ihe  king's  coming  into  England,  he  had,  notwithstanding 
common  reports,  frequent  access  to  him,  and  thereby  an 
opportunity  of  di-scuvcriiig  both  bis  desire  and  his  capacity 
of  terving  his  Majesty.  But  ha  quickly  found  himself 
coolly  treated,  nor  was  he  long  at  a  loss  for  the  reMOD. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  associate,  to 
long  as  they  were  both  in  danger  from  i  ■  ■  ... 
that,  if  ever  Raleigh  came  into  king  James's  confidence, 
Ins  administration  would  not  last  long,  drew  such  a  char- 
acter of  him  to  that  prince,  as  he  thought  most  likely  to  dis- 
gunt  him;  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  this,  that  Raleigh 
was  a  martial  man,  and  would  be  continually  forming  pro. 


jw*  to  embarrass  him  with  his  neighbours.      Sir  Waller  in 
Nturn  for  this  good  office  did  him  Mother ;  for  he  drew  up 
*  memorial,  wherein    he  showed  thai   the  affection  of  iho 
Cecil*  for  his  Majesty  was  not  the  effect  of  choice,  hut  of 
&roe ;  that  in  reality,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of 
one  of  the  family  thai  his  mother  lost  her  head,  and  that 
tisy  never  thought  of  promoting  his  succession,  till  they  saw 
h  would  late  place  in  spite  of  them.     This  memorial  was 
fir  from  hating  the  effect*  lie  expected,  nor  indeed  would 
■chare  expected  them,  if  he  had  known  king  James  thor- 
That  timorous  prince  saw  the  power  of  Cecil  at 
that  time,  and  iho'ight  he  had  need  of  it,  forgetting  that  it 
»a»  the  effects  of  his  own  I'm  □    r,  ami  so  became  dependent 
upon  him,  as  be  afterwards  was.  upon  Buckingham,  wham 
for  many  years  he  trosted,  hut  did  not  love.     This,  with  his 
aversion  to  all  martial  enterprises,  engaged  him  to  turn  a 
•leaf   ear   to    Sir   Walter's   proposals.      However   it   was, 
lialeigh  had  the  mortification  li  .see  himself  slighted  and  ill- 
used  at  court:  and  (Ids  might   probably  determine  him  to 
keep  company  with  some  who  were  in  the  same  situation, 
and    who   were  his    intimate    acquaintances    before,  which, 
however,  proved  his  ruin. 

Among  the.se  his  aoatianiaiii,  was  Lord  Cobbans,  a  man 
of  a  weak  head,  but  a  large  fortune,  over  whom  Raleigh 
had  a  great  ascendency,  ami  with  whom  lie  lived  in  constant 
correspondence.  This  man,  who  was  naturally  vain,  and 
now  much  discontented,  had  an  intercourse  with  various 
sorts  of  people,  and  talked  to  each  in  such  a  style  as  he 
thought  would  he  most  agreeable  to  them.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Elitnbeth  he  had  conferred  with  the  Duke  of  Aietn- 
berg,  a  Flemish  nobleman  in  the  kin:;  of  Spain's  service, 
and  who  waa  now  in  England  us  ambassador  from  the  arch- 
duke, but,  in  truth,  with  a  view  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
With  him  Cobhaai  renewed  his  ucijumntance,  and 
in  his  name  proponed  giving  Sir  Walter  a  largo  sum  of 
money,  if,  instead  of  opposing,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he 
would  forward  that  peace.  In  the  mean  time  some  popish 
priests,  and  other  disaffected  and  designing  persons,  had 
framed  a  plot  airainst  the  king  and  royal  family,  which  was 
to  be  executed  by  seizing,  it'  not  destroying,  his  Majesty  and 
his  children,  and  with  some  of  these  people  l.'obham  also 
had  an  intercourse,  hy  the  means  of  his  brother  Mr  Brooke. 
This  treason  being  discovered,  and  traced  to  the  persons  wo 
have  mentioned,  there  grew  a  suspicion  of  Cuhham,  and  in 
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consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Raleigh,  there  arose  sotnt 
doubts  also  as  to  him.  Upon  this  they  were  nil  apprehended, 
and  Cobham,  who  was  a  timorous  man,  was  drawn  in  tg 
charge  Sir  Walter  with  several  things  in  his  confession. 
The  enemies  of  Raleigh  contrived  to  blend  these  treasons 
together,  though  they,  or  at  leasl  Cecil,  knew  them  to  bf 
distinct  things ;  however,  whit  was  deficient  in  proof,  Ml 
made  up  in  force  ami  fraud.  The  priests,  Watson  and 
Clerlt,  were  first  tried  and  convicted;  so  was  Gtorgf 
Brooke,  who  had  ln-en  their  associate :  and  on  thelZtbof 
November,  1003,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried  at  Win- 
Chester,  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  by  the  influence  of 
the  court  ami  tin:  v  intent  an  J  .n;ii--r  eloquence  uf  the  Attor- 
neT-Oencral  Coke,  without  any  colour  of  evidence. 

It  is  observed  hy  Mr  Hume,  that  Sir  Edward  Cokr,tb» 
famous  lawyer,  who  managed  the  cause  for  the  crown, 
threw  out  on  Itahigh  such  i;ro»s  abuse,  as  may  be  deemed* 
great  reflection, not  only  on  his  own  irntnory,  but  even,  in  mint 
degree,  on  the  manners  of  that  age.  "  Traitor,  monster, 
viper,  and  spider  of  hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  employed 
against  one  of  the  most  ill  i:-n  inns  nun  nil  he  kingdom,  who 
wis  under  trial  for  life  and  fortune,  and  who  defended  hi" 
self  with  surprising  temper,  eloquence,  and  courage." 

That    there   was    really   no   truth    in    what    was  allrgrd 
against  Sir  Walter,  has  been  repeatedly  proved  to  a  den 
st  rat  ion. 

Though  the  law  made  no  distinction  between  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  the  rest  who  were  involved  in  this  treason,  jtt 
the  king  made  a  i;reat  deal ;  for  he  never  signed  anv  wir- 
rant  for  his  execution,  but  on  the  contrary  projected  lint 
strange  tragi-cmru-ilv  nf  liriiiL'ini;  the  two  Lords  Cobham 
and  Grey,  with  Sir  Griffin  Mart-ham  to  the  block,  and  then 
granting  them  a  reprieve,  purely  to  discover  the  truth  uf 
what  Cobham  had  all.;;..'!  ii/-|iir:st  Kaleiyh,  and  what  might 
bo  drawn  hy  the  I'rL-ht  nf  dciiili  from  the  other  two.  At  all 
this  brought  forth  nothing,  the  king  laid  aside  oil  thought! 
nf  taking  away  his  life;  and,  if  Raleigh  laboured  sometimt 
under  an  uncertainty  of  this,  it  ought  to  he  attributed  rathtr 
to  the  malice  of  his  potent  adversaries,  than  to  any  ill  inten- 
tion in  the  king. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  his  place  of  confinement  in  UV 
Tower,  wrote  tk-  following  letter,  declaratory  of  his  inuu- 


"I  do  nut  know  whether  your  lordships  have  wen  IDT 
Mfwf rs  to  all  the  nutters  which  my  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
ni  Lord  Wotton,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have  examined  me 
at,  trpon  Saturday  the  14th  of  this  present  month ;  which 
mti«  me  bold  to  write  unto  yonr  lordships  at  this  time. 
The  two  principal  accusation!  being  these:  the  first,  that 
money  was  offered  me  with  a  pretence  to  maintain  the  amity, 
bat  the  intent  was  to  have  assisted  his  Majesty's  surprise;  the 
other,  that  1  was  privy  to  my  Lord  Cobbam's  Spanish  journey. 
"  For  the  first,  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  weigh  it  seri- 
oatly  before  there  he  any  farther  proceeding.  For  to  leave 
at  to  the  cruelty  of  the  law  of  England,  and  to  that  iwn- 
anaa  jui,  before  both  your  understandings  and  consciences 
be  thoroughly  informed,  were  but  carelessly  to  destroy  the 
father  and  fatherless ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  there  it 
do  glory,  nor  any  reward,  thai  can  recompense  the  shedding 
of  innocent  Mood.  And,  whereas  it  seemeth  to  appear,  that 
this  money  was  offered  to  others  long  afler  it  was  offered  to 
dm,  and  upon  some  other  considerations  than  it  was  onto 
me ;  for  myself,  I  avow,  upon  my  allegiance,  that  I  never 
either  knew  or  suspected  either  the  man  or  the  new  inten- 
tion. To  me  it  was  but  once  propounded,  and  in  three 
weeks  after  f  never  beard  more  of  it ;  neither  did  I  believe 
it,  that  he  had  any  commission  to  offer  it,  as  the  everlasting 
'1  ail  ■!■■'.  '■  i  afitntm !  For  if  thai  word  amity  h  ad  been  mm 
to  me  colon  rabty,  I  must  have  been  also  made  acquainted 
with  the  true  end  for  which  it  should  hare  been  given, 
which  it  seemeth  was  for  the  surprise.  But,  of  any  such 
horrible  and  fearful  purpose,  if  ever  I  had  so  much  ai  a 
tfluvaieiiM,  I  refuse  your  lordships'  favours  and  the  kind's 
mercy.  I  know  that  your  lordships  have  omitted  nothing 
to  find  out  the  truth  hereof.  But,  as  you  have  not  erred 
like  ill  surgeons,  to  Uy  on  plasters  too  narrow  for  so  great 
Is ;  so,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  imitate  unlearned  phy- 
i,  to  give  medicines  more  cruel  than  the  disease  itself. 
"  For  the  journey  into  Spain,  I  know  that  I  was  accused 
o  be  privy  thereunto.  But  I  know  your  lordships  have  a 
n  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  industry.  By  what 
M  revengeful  accusation  was  stirred,  you,  mv  Lord 
iw  right  well,  that  it  was  my  letter  about  Keymis  ; 
r  lordships  all  know,  whether  it  be  maintained,  or 
t  oatt  of  truth,  and  oat  of  a  christian  coosideratkiu  i\ 
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be  revoked.  I  know,  th.il  to  have  spoken  it  once  is  enough 
for  the  law,  if  we  lived  under  a  cruel  prince.  But  1  kno« 
that  the  king  is  loo  merciful,  to  have  or  suffer  his  subjecti 
to  be  ruined  by  any  quick  or  unchristian  advantage,  unless 
lif  In-  iv-i.kiii,  or  can  persuade  bis  religious  heart  of  lb* 
equity.  I  know  that  the  king  thinks,nith  all  good  princ*. 
tatint  est  prcriirr  in  alteram  partem.  God  doth  know,  and 
I  can  give  an  account  of  it,  that  I  have  spent  40,000  crowns 
of  mini'  own  against  that  king  and  nation;  that  I  new 
reserved  so  ninth  of  all  my  fortunes  as  to  purchase  .£40  per 
annum  land;  that  I  have  been  a  violent  persecutor,  and 
f«:hererof  nil  enterprises,  against  that  nation.  I  have  served 
aL.'ain-t  them  in  person;  and  how,  my  Lord  Admiral,  and 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  can  witness.  I  discovered,  myself,  ttw 
richest  part  of  all  his  Indies.  I  have  planted  in  his  terri- 
tories. I  offered  bis  Majesty,  at  my  uncle  Carew's,  to  aarj 
2000  men  to  invade  him  without  the  king's  charge.  Alls! 
to  what  end  should  we  live  in  iIil-  world,  if  all  the  endeavour! 
of  so  uiany  testimonies  shall  be  blown  off  with  one  blast  ol 
breath,  or  be  prevented  by  one  man's  word.  And,  in  iliis 
time,  when  we  have  a  generous  prince,  from  whom  to  par- 
chase  honour  and  good  opinion,  I  had  no  other  hope  but  bj 
u  ider taking  upon  "that  crtul  and  insolent  nation. 

"  Think,  therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  on  my  great 
allliction,  with  compassion,  who  have  lost  my  estate  and  tttt 
king's  favour  upon  nno  man's  word;  and  as  you  would  that 
Qoa  should  deal  with  you,  deal  with  me.  You  all  Lmnt 
that  the  law  of  England  hath  need  of  a  merciful  prince;  and 
if  you  put  mo  to  shame,  you  take  from  me  all  hope  ever  H 
receive  his  Majesty's  least  grace  again.  I  beseech  you  tob* 
resolved  of  those  things,  of  which  I  am  accused,  "and  dW- 
tiuguish  me  from  others.  As  you  have  true  honour,  and  ai 
you  would  yourselves  be  used  in  the  like,  forget  all  partita- 
far  mistakes  :  mullos  ettmnitiii  kom-aUirit,  tilt  in  nullum. 
Your  lordships  know  that  I  am  guiltless  of  the  surprise  in- 
tended. Your  lordships  know,  or  may  know,  that  I  never 
accepted  of  the  money,  and  that  it  was  not  m. 
any  ill ;  and  of  tl.e  Spanish  journey,  1  trust  your  consciences 
are  resolved.  Keep  not  then,  I  beseech  you,  these  uiv  >»- 
swers  and  humble  desires  from  my  sovereign  lord;  f«i'*rf 
rex  plus  rt  miiericon,  el  noit  tea  coronalui.  Thus  hninblj 
beseeching  your  lordships  to  have  a  merciful  regard  of  mr, 
I  rest  your  lordships'  bumble  and  miserable  luppttanta 

Wiltf.u  Raleigh, 
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b  tlw  month  of  December,  Raleigh  w 
Tuner,  and,  upon  the  petition  of  bis  wife,  wat  allowed  the 
consolation  of  her  company,  and  by  decrees  obtained  still 
Mil*  I'.u-iiDr* ;  for  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant  all  the 
Itods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  him  by  Sir  Walter's  conric- 
unn,  to  trustees  of  his  appointing,  for  the  benefit  of  bin 
creditors,  and  of  his  lady  and  children.  In  a  reasonable 
space  bis  estate  followed  his  goods :  and  now  he  becan  to 
ventolin  himself  in  a  lair  way  of  bei  rig  restored  to  that  com. 
dition  from  which  be  had  fallen.  In  this,  however,  be  was 
much  mistaken ;  for  a  new  court  faYonrite  arising,  ■  bo  bad 
a  mind  to  enrich  himself  by  grants,  discovered  a  (law  in  the 
conveyance  of  Raleigh's  estate  to  his  bod,  which,  being  prior 
to  the"  attainder,  gave  the  crown  a  title  paramount  to  that 
which  was  understood  to  be  therein,  when  the  forfeiture 
was  granted  back  to  Raleigh.  Upon  an  information  in  tLe 
court  of  exchequer,  judgment  was  given  for  the  crown,  and 
the  effect  of  that  judgment  was  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the 
favourite,  who,  in  1600,  had  a  complete  grant  of  all  that 
Sir  Walter  had  forfeited.  This  courtier  was  Robert  Carr, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset. 

He  spent  a  great  part  of  bis  confinement  in  writing  that 
immortal  monument  of  his  genius  and  learning,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  World,"  wherein  he  has  shown  that  be  con- 
mlled  tbe  wise  rule  of  Horace,  and  fixed  upon  such  a  subject 
as  sotted  with  his  genius,  and  under  which,  if  we  ma*  guess 
from  former  and  subsequent  attempts,  any  one  hot  his  own 
mast  have  sunk.  He  likewise  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to 
Lhasa  ill  ri,  and  various  other  subjects,  all  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  m  that  light  worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
patron  of  his  studies  was  Prince  Henry,  the  glory  of  the 
Lb—  of  Stuart,  tbe  darling  of  tbe  Rritish  nation  while  he 
lived,  and  tbe  object  of  its  sincere  and  universal  lamentation 
on  has  untimely  death.  After  his  death,  Sir  Walter  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  the  queen,  in  whom  he  found  a  true  and 
steady  protectress  while  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  power  lasted, 
whose  hate  was  chiefly  detrimental  to  Raleigh  ;  for  the  king 
trusted  him  now,  as  be  bad  Salisbury  before,  with  implicit 
confidence,  ef  en  after  he  had  lost  his  affection  :  but  he,  by 
an  intemperate  use  of  his  authority,  having  rendered  himself 
obsxirioos  to  tbe  law.  Sir  Walter  saw  him  his  companion  in 
the  Tower,  and  his  estates  by  that  favourite's  forfeiture,  once 
snore  in  the  hand*  of  tbe  crown.  His  enemies  thus  out  of 
tbe  eowrt.  Sir  Walter  wat  able  to  obtain  the  uxooi  fast  bad 
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mvsat  this  tUM  placed  as  grat  Issues  m 

hvdsi  in  that  match,  though,  when  he  can 

meet  afterwards,  he  grew  somewhat  ouc  *€* 

8r  Walter's;  10  that,  tf  he  had  pimsr d,  be  aagir- iir  s*»ca 

ssndred  pounds,  have  had  an  ample  parka,  sad  jear*  ii 

nfinqoish  his  voyage ;  bat  he,  mush  imi  in  i*  sa  jur- 

ant,  and  the  king  feeling  his  ihuiuih  i  iss>  JmeraMmar. 

waa  jet  willing  that  he  should  proceed  =  a*  or^rjraK.  i 

hopai  of  profiting  therebv,  without  losmg  a*  srwss  ae 

then  had  of  concluding  the  Spanish  amtea.     saa  fast 

umation  of  Sir  Walter,  and,  such  the  fispaacKa  i£  za* 

camft,  when  he  obtained  leave  to 

was  empowered  bv  a  roval 

af  himself  and  his 'friend*,  to  settle  G 

It  ha*  been  a  great  dispute  among*  wrieerf  tr*fr*u* 
neaee,  what  sort  of  a  commission  that  was  wii  « sues,  .^r 
Walter  waa  trusted.  According  to  tome,  t  ic»Lji  za** 
bean  under  the  great  seal  of  Ensiand.  and  ■£■—-■■■*■*  T  *  *- 
trusty  and  well-beloved  S 
eordunr  to  others,  and,  indeed, 
given  or  king  James  himself,  it  was  unier  tz«  »*"-" 
and  without  those  expressions  of  trust  or  grace  Y* 
this  dispute,  I  have  consulted  the  most  atrrzeasie  *r.r 
we  hare  of  public  instruments,  and  there  I  &ui  a 
missirm  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  agrees  wiri  -^af  a. 
the  declaration,  and  is  dared  the  tweusy-«r±  'A  Axgrar,  n 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king'i  reign  <v»*r  Esg&mL  *a*i 
orer  Scotland  the  fiftieth,  I  think  that  h  is  s«  ^icr^«Li« 
it  aught  pass  both  seals.  However,  the  wiz»m»  vat 
certainly  a  legal  commission,  and  though  the : '.raa.  «x?e*»~ 
sious  off  grace  and  trust  areomxtted,  yet  th*  pc-»*r*  rraanwi 
him  are  very  extensive  in  themselves. and  at  «r-j&<r>  trass, 
aa  words  can  cipiess ;  so  that  Sir  Waoer  hart,  a*.  *Jke  rea- 
son imaginable  to  conceive,  that  thu  parent  iapi&d  a  par- 
don. Bvonedansehebconstinttedz«wraij^crj^^ 
in-chief  in  this  enterprise.  By  anoc&er  ae  U  xppAzrM. 
governor  of  the  new  country  he  is  to  sec;> :  and  um  wxh 
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ample  authority .    By  a  third,  he  hu  a  power  rimy  intrusted 
with  our  admirals  now,  that  of  exercise? 


u  aw,  a 
a  manner  as  the  Irin/s  lieutecanr^^oeral  oy  ^  or 
land,  or  any  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  eoa&ti*<i  if  E:>£a&d 
had.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  coawt*.  tfca?t  wi*r.  tfcis 
commission  was  granted,  Sir  Walter  Riirizh  was  krjkM 
upon  aa  a  condemned  man;  or  that  the  u>rds  erf  tta  frr;*! 
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vollies  of  musket-shot  came  from  the  woods  on  iheir  boatt 
and  Key  mis  did  not  proceed  to  the  mine,  saying  in  his  ex- 
cuse, that  the  English  could  not  defend  St.  Thou**,  ih« 
town  they  had  taken ;  that  the  passages  to  the  mine  wer* 
thick  and  impassable  woods:  and  that,  supposing  they  had 
discovered  the  mine,  they  had  no  men  to  work  it.  For  tbflft 
reasons,  he  concluded  it  was  best  not  to  open  it  at  all.  Tb« 
Spaniards  themselves  had  several  gold  and  silver  mines  near 
the  town,  which  were  useless  for  want  of  negroes.  At  Kpt- 
mis's  return,  Raleigh  told  him  he  had  undone  him,  and 
wounded  his  credit  with  the  king  past  recorerj :  which 
reproach  affected  him  so  deeply,  that  he  went  into  his  cabin, 
from  whence,  soon  after,  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard. 
Upon  a  boy's  going  in,  ami  asking  whether  he  knew  whence 
it  proceeded,  he  said,  he  fired  it  himself,  because  it  had  bees. 
long  charged.  About  two  hours  after,  he  was  found  dead, 
with  a  great  deal  of  blood  under  him  ;  and,  upon  search,  it 
was  discovered  he  had  first  shot  himself,  and  the  wound  not 
proving  mortal,  he  had  thrust  a  knife  after  the  ball.  Bit 
Walter,  when  he  heard  his  son  was  slain,  said,  that  he  mat- 
tered not  the  losing  <  if  a  hundred  men,  so  as  his  reputation  had 
been  saved.  He  was  afraid  of  incurring  the  king's  displea- 
sure,  and  with  grief  and  sickness  brought  very  low  in  b> 
health.  He  is  blamed  for  not  going  up  the  river  himself, 
which  his  indisposition  would  not  suffer  him  to  do.  Nine 
weeks  was  Keymis  searching  the  river,  all  which  time  nil 
master  stayed  at  Funta  de  Gallo,  nearer  death  than  life ;  J* 
the  misfortunes  and  disappointments  he  met  with  did  notaJM 
his  resolution  of  returning  home,  though  several  of  his  mm 
were  for  landing  and  settling  themselves  at  Newfoundland; 
others  wen'  for  uoing  to  I  loll  and  ;  but  the  major  part  of  b» 
company  were  of  his  own  opinion,  to  come  back  to  England, 
happen  what  would  ;  so,  rather  like  a  prisoner  than  General 
he  arrived  with  his  leaky  ships,  first  at  KinsaJe  in  Ireland, 
and  then  at  l'lymouth. 

Immediately  after  his  coming  to  Ireland,  a  proclamation 
issued,  setting  fori h  tin;  king's  disapprobation  of  Sir  Waller') 
conduct,  and  requiring;  that  such  as  were  acquainted  with  am 
particulars,  relating  either  to  his  scheme,  or  to  his  practices, 
should  give  information  of  them  to  the  council.  This  pro- 
clamation was  dated  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  though  rt 
pretends  lo  refer  to  Sir  Walter's  commission,  yet  it  mention! 
things  which  are  not  to  he  found  there.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  July,  Sir  Walter  landed  at  Plymouth,  and 
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of  thi>  proclamation,  resolved  to  surrender  himself ; 

a  the  road  to  London,  he  was  met  by  Sir 

Vice- Admiral  of  Devonshire,  and  his  own 

whom  the  conrt  had  made  choice  of  to  bring  him 

risoner.     This  nun  appears  to  have  acted  very  de- 

,  Tor  he  either  suggested,  or  at  least  encouraged,  a 

Walter  had  framed  for  making  bis  escape,  and 

ad  *o  done,  he  basely  betrayed  him.     It  nt  then 

)  Sir  Walter,  that  he  meant  to  convey  himself  to 

id  had  actually  entered  into  tome  unjustifiable  cor- 

;e  with  the  French  king;  but  in  reality, all  that  Sir 

_tended  was  to  have  gone  back  again  to  Guiana,  m 

efface  the  memory  of  hi;  late  miscarriage,  by  a  L~ 

jertaking.     On  his  second  apprehension,  be  was 

the  Tower,  from  whence  it  was  already  settled  ha 

*      -eleaeed  but  by  death.     It  was  the  etriKst- 

ah  court,  by  their  instrument  Count  Goe- 

ihis  violence  in  the  English  councils ;  and 

strictly  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  tha- 

with  which  the  Spanish  « 

the  strongest  proofs  that  can  W  alleged  in  favour  at 

ter's  scheme  :  for  if  Guiana  was  a  place  of  no  coa- 

,  why  were  they  so  uneasy  about  it-     If  Sir  WaL 

>een  no  more  than  a  projector,  who  sought  la  restn 

broken  fortunes  by  fleecing  other  people,  as  tL_ 

of  thoie  times  suggested,  why  waa  not  be  let  akvne  > 

he  made,  the  more  clearly  bis  folly 

— '  the  greater  advantage  the  Up— 

from   its  appearance,   lm  —si   it 


all  - 


MMtt|  ;.:■  ■_ 
in  the  opinio.  . 


r  him,  they 

w_w     tie  the  credit  of  his  project, 

„      a  people  at  that  time  from  carrying  it 

In  short,  the  Spaniards  knew  what  Sir  Wall 

ieved;  the  litter  confided  in  him,  the  fo 

■  be  was,  because  they  knew  by 

as  rich  in  gold,  and  that,  if  it  ■ 

y  the  Easrinb,  there  would  be 

be  West  Indies.     But  to  return  to  Sir  Walter. 

a  difficult,  though  his  death 

His  conduct 


i  expedition, 
the  eyea  of  the  conrt,  was  far  from 
*  though  jodg 
I  it  fw>q  ■ 


already  tkiwl,  t/, 
spedition,  how  crt- 
k  1'i.r  fenfl  bafaM  sj 

jadgM  could  We 


Water   ptaadcd  t 

next   he  wooM  havr   toczM  1 
tateM, b<M  that  the  coort  wool!  not  tear; 


3^^Htf  °««-n  signed  mod  m 

KM  illegal,  and  that  Sir  Water  ar 

been  ntlen  said,  and,  I  believe,  kM 

\>  the  method  of  bringing  turn  to  hk  deal 

and  unjust,  «o  the  manner  was  hasty  and  in 

[ay,  (In  29lh  of  October,  S'ir  Walt* 

Win's  of  Middlesex  to  suffer  in  tb 

rird.     We  have  many  Recounts  of  hit  d 

.;-;>  tej  written  by  Dr.  Robert  T 


("  death,  as  surprised  this  divine,  wh 

theiwipOB.     Sir  Waller  told  him  pi 

;.«■  iMred  death, and  much  less  then,  for  wh 

as  to  the  manner  of  it,  though  to  o 

>oam  grievous,  yet,  for  himself,  he  had  rather  < 

4  ■  u-uirg  fever.     That  this  was  the  effect  of  C 

»^«,  ba  convinced  the  doctor  himself;  "and 


print*  instruction*,  contrary  to  the  public 
France,  whereby  the?  were  directed  not  to  sen 
Bneoelle ;  but,  upon  their  coming  into  a  French 
ware  told  by  the   Dak*  of  1' 

>  and  should 
which  the  sailor!  on  board  the  fleet 
thtir  refutation  not  to  engage  in  that  service,  with  their  names 
nbscribed  in  a  circle,  that  it  might  not  be  decerned  who 
signed  first. 

Pennington,  upon  this  tailed  away  with  the  whole  sqna- 
iron,  and  returned  into  the  Downs,  whence  be  sent  a  letter 
|o  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  desiring  to  be  excused  from 
that  service.  The  Duke,  without  acquainting  the  king,  or 
consulting  the  council,  directed  the  secretary  of  state  to  write 
a  letter  to  Pennington,  commanding  him  to  put  all  the  ships 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  This,  however,  not  taking 
effect,  the  Duke  surreptitiously,  and  without  the  king's  know, 
ing  any  thing  of  the  design  upon  Itochelle,  procured  his 
letter  to  the  same  effect.  I.  pon  this,  the  merchant  ships  were 
delivered  to  the  French ;  but  Sir  Ferdinands  Uorges,  who 
commanded  the  king's  ship,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea ; 
and  m  honest  were  all  the  seamen  on  board  the  other  ships, 
that,  except  one  gunner,  the;  all  quitted  them,  and  returned 
tn  England  ;  but,  as  for  the  ships,  they  remained  with  the 
French,  and  were  actually  employed  against  Kochelle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  design  still  went  on  of  attacking  and 
invading  Spain,  and  a  fleet  was  provided  fur  that  purpose  ; 
bat  as  Buckingham,  in  quality  of  Lord  High-  Admiral,  had  the 
supreme  direction  of  that  affair,  the  nation  looked  upon  it 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  were  not  so  much  displeased  at  its 
miscarriage,  as  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  the  Duke 
and  those  who  by  bis  influence  were  intrusttd  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  the  forces  on  board  it. 

This  war  with  Spain  was  chiefly  of  the  Dukcof  Bucking- 
ham's procuring,  and  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  from  his 
personal  distaste  to  Count  Olivarez,  than  any  solid  motive. 
However,  after  the  war  was  begun,  it  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  prosecuted  firmly,  because,  though  be  acted  from  private 
pique,  yet  without  question,  the  nation  had  been  grievously 
injured  by  the  Spaniards. 

Sir  Edward  Cecil,  grandson  to  t 
was  the  person  of  whom  the  Duke  1 
mand ;  an  old  soldier,  it  is  true,  bnt  no  seaman,  and  therefore 
not  at  all  qualified  for  the  supreme  direction  of  such  an  under- 
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ne  following  all  the  dar .  Ther,  betngawrstther  « 
I  tbor  CMbaul  boards.  Out  ibe  gaby*  ware  al 
■m  them;  aad  myself  being  to  leeward,  made 
rt  tana,  as  I  kept  >fl  tbe  afternoon.  ' 
tat  Terr  ere  of  their  coarse,  bet  w e* a  i 
their  design,  rrer  discharging  tar  beat' 
Answer  of  her  Majesty'*,  that  rode  by  my  aarertM 
™  in  upon  important  asrrice,  aa  rcwr  Irrdihir,  fa 
tbe  Flemings  that  were  there,  haiiagleft  tbe  * 
•own  grounds  to  rue,  (ret  teat  from  Portaraonth  in  toe 
t  proiident  direction  of  her  sacred  Majesty,  to  avail  tbe 
coming  of  tbe  galleys,  upon  till  in'miai  nil  that  bar  Higb- 
us  receJTed  of  their  being  pot  to  sea,)  to  act  sail,  ■  ho  eba 
bad  reoeiied  do  understanding  of  the  caller*.  Mather  came 
tbey  within  ahot  of  them  taU  after  night,'  bowaoerer  the 
rcpatatioti  of  tbe  aerrke  a  wholly  challenged  by  the*). 

"  Haling  given  toot  lord-hip  an  account  baw  thai  day 
ana  thus  apent  by  me  from  eight  o'clock  instil  the  evening, 
aid  with  these  only  helps  I  beseech  toot  lordship  to  be 
pleased  In  understand,  that  with  the  vetting  of  tbe  an*  I 
could  both  discern  the  ships  last  mentioned  mvaer  nil  at  tbe 
Downwind  tbe  gallejs  to  have  set  their  sails, directing  their 


a  cJoae  aboard  our  shore,  each  of  then  being  oat  of 
of  the  other,  and   my  Dutch    consorts  by  Una  thaw 
to  have  been  left  by  the  galleys  to  a  stern  chat*.     When  I 


a  ere  tired  them  to  bold  that  course,  which  would  bring  tbeta 
within  ahot  of  tbe  Answer,  and  tbe  rest  that  were  ia  the 
Downs,  I  held  a  clean  contrary  course  from  them  towards 
tbe  coast  of  France,  to  confirm  the  secure  passage  they 
it  to  find  on  our  coast,  which  continued  until  tbe  report 
ir  battery  gare  me  assurance  of  tbe  galleys  being 
engaged  with  them. 

**  How  the  battery  began,  who  began  it,  how  rt  was  coo. 
tinned,  how  ended, and  to  whom  the  reputation  of  the  serriee 
as  due,  1  leave  to  be  considered  by  jour  lordship  by  tbe  per- 
usal of  tbe  true  discourse  following.  Tbe  Answer  of  the 
queen,  which  Captain  Broadgate  commanded,  as  she  rode 
more  southerly  *t  tbe  Downs  than  the  Flemings,  wi  cast* 


the  first  to  the  galleys,  and  bestowed  twenty-eight  piece*  of 
ordnance  on  them,  before  the  Fleming*  came  in,  who  at 
length  seconded  him  with  very  many  shot. 

"  During  this  battery  of  ours  upon  the  galleys,  which  I 
bo  term,  because  they  never  exchanged  one  shot,  at  the  very 
first  report  of  the  Answer's  ordnance,  I  directed  the  master 
of  my  ship  to  hear  up  with  the  south  end  of  the  Goodwin, 
with  which  directions  I  delivered  my  reasons  publicly  u  I 
stood  on  the  poop  of  my  ship,  viz.,  that  if  I  stood  directly 
into  them  (the  galleys)  before  I  could  recover  the  place, 
would  either  be  driven  ashore  or  sunk,  and  BO  there  would 
prove  no  need  of  my  force,  or  else  by  their  nimble  tailing 
they  would  escape  the  ships,  of  whom  (once  getting  ahead) 
they  could  receive  no  impediment;  for  there  was  tio  one  ship 
but  the  Advantage  in  the  sea  that  could  hinder  them  to 
recover  any  port  in  Flanders,  or  the  east  countries  (Stays 
only  excepted),  unless  I  stayed  them  at  that  sand-head. 

"  Having  recovered  as  near  that  place  as  I  desired,  I  stayed 
at  least  a  quarter  uf  au  hour  before  I  could  cither  see  tb« 
galley,  hear  or  see  any  of  those  ships,  their  lights,  or  report 
of  their  ordnance,  which  made  me  and  all  my  company  hold 
opinion,  that  they  had  outsailed  the  Answer  and  the  rest  of 
the  Flemings,  and  shunned  si^ht  <it"  me.  by  going  n  sea-board 
of  my  ship,  which  I  so  verily  believed,  as  I  once  directly 
determined  to  sail  for  Shiy.*,  wkh  Impc  only,  that  the  pre- 
paration which  I  know  the  States  hud  there,  would  be  able 
to  prevent  their  entrance  into  that  place.  Whilst  I  re. 
mained  thus  doubtful,  or  rather  hopeless,  to  hinder  their 
recovery  of  Dunkirk  or  Newport,  in  case  they  had  been  a 
Bea-board  of  me,  some  of  my  company  descried  a  single  galley 
plying  from  the  shore  to  get  ahead  of  my  ship.  When  fibo 
approached  within  ealiver-shot,  I  discharged  about  thirty 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  mv  lower  and  upper  tier  at  her  alone: 
myself  with  many  other  in  my  ship  saw  when  her  main-yard 
was  shot  asunder,  heard  the  report  of  many  shot  that  hit  her 
hull,  hoard  many  their  most  pitiful  outcries,  wtneb,  when  I 
perceived  to  continue,  and,  instead  of  making  way  from  me,  to 
near  me  what  she  could,  I  forebore  shooting,  and  commanJfd 
one  that  spoke  the  Portuguese  language  to  tell  them,  that  1 
was  contented  to  receive  them  to  mercy,  which  I  would 
accordingly  have  performed,  had  not  the  other  five  gallejl 
offered  to  stand  ahead  of  me  at  that  vary  instant,  and  therein 
would  have  left  me,  as  they  had  both  the  first  two  Dutea 
ships,   and   afterwards  the   Answer,  with  the  rest  of  ll 
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s,  had  I  omitted  any  final]  time  of  executing  the 

e  1  bad  of  their  being  on  raj  broadside,  which,  as 

was  mi  effectually  employed,  (howsoever  the  night 

this  service  was  performed  might  binder  the  par- 

r  mention  of  tbeir  hurt*,)  as  none  can  deny  but  that 

d  thereby  only  to  wort  their  confusion :  for  since 

e  hath  said  or  can  speak  of  any  one  shot  made 

•award*  them;  yet  four  of  them  arc  sunk  and  wrecked,  the 


sd)  she  will  prove  more  chargeable  than  profitable,  if 
tbe  default  rest  not  in  ourselves. 

"  The  disagreement  between  tbe  Dutch  captains  them- 
selves, touching  the  stemming  and  sinking  of  the  galleys 
(whereof  one  challenged  before  your  lordship,  and  in  many 


other  iwblie  places,  to  have  stemmed  and  sunk  two  himself), 
and  tbe  printed  pamphlet,  containing  tbe  stemming  and 
sinking  of  three  galleys,  gives  the  reputation  thereof  to  three 
several  captains,  amongst  whom  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
first;  and  whereas  there  are  but  two  in  all  sunk,  I  leave  to  be 
reconciled  among  themselves,  and  to  your  lordship,  whether 
that  the  same  of  right  appertained  not  to  her  Majesty's  ship 
tbe  Hope,  in  respect  of  the  allegations  before- mentioned, 
every  particular  whereof  being  to  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of 
my  whole  company,  and  maintained  with  the  hazard  of  my 
lift,  with  that  which  folio  wet  h  :— 

**  1.  Astbe  shooting  of  the  single  galley's  main-yard;  my 
bestowing  above  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  upon  that  one  gal- 
ley within  less  than  ca liver- shot. 

"  2.  That  they  in  the  galley  made  many  lamentable  out- 
cries for  my  receiving  them  into  mercy. 

"3.  That  I  would  accordingly  have  received  them,  but  for 
giving  them  over,  to  encounter  with  the  other  five  galleys, 
which  else  had  left  me  to  a  stern  chase. 

"  To  these  reasons  I  add  the  assertion  of  the  Vice-Admi- 
ral himself,  who  told  me  (whatsoever  he  spake  in  other 
places)  that  one  of  the  galleys  which  he  stemmed  had  her 
main-yard  ibot  asunder  before  his  coming  aboard  her;  by 
whomsoever  she  was  then  stemmed,  your  lordship  may  judge 
who  mined  her,  considering  she  made  no  resistance  by  his 
own  report,  hnt  by  crying  to  bim  for  mercy. 

"  Touching  the  other  galley  stemmed  and  sunk,  I  have 
already  proved  how  she  (as  all  the  rest)  had  got  ahead  the 
of  the  queen's  not  named,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  States 
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Wei  from  ma.     Then,  that  the  force  of  her  Majesty's 

I  was,  enforced  tbcin  to  keep  dust  aboard  the 

h  shore,  wherebv  t how  ships  in  the  Downs  had  power 

mem  to  come  to  light,  which  fight  was  begun  by  the 

iwer  of  the  queen's. 

"  And,  Lastly,  since  the  galleys  escaped  their  battery,  and 

id  gotten  ahead  those  ship*  above  a  mile  at  least,  and  never 

-Med  any  impediment  after  hut  only  by  me,  who  lingered 

n  (u  you  hare  heard)  until  the  coming  up  of  those  ships 

U  challenge  to  stem  them ;  which  being  granted,  I  cannot 

"  w  any  other  credit  can  rightly  bo  given  them  (for  that 

[  mean)  than  to  a  lackey  for  pillaging  of  that  dead 

ly  which  his  master  had  slain." 

There  were  three  motives  which  induced  me  to  insert  this 
i,  long  as  it  is,  in   this  work.     First,  because  the 
>  very  curious  in   itself,  and  well   drawn.     Next, 
■  it  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  its  author.  Sir 
rt  Mansel.     Lastly,  as  it  shows  the  correctness  of  those 
,  when  every  thing  was  examined  into,  and  sifted  to 
the  tcry  bottom,  which  made  officers   so  tender  of  their 
danders,  that  they  were  ever  ready,  upon  any  such  occa- 
■eo  as  this  before  us,  to  render  a  strict  account  of  their 
twhlnct,  in  so  full  and  circumstantial  a  manner,  as  abso- 
ljldt  iilencod  calumny,  anil  left  no  farther  room  for  dispute. 
m   prevent  the  navy  from  receiving  any  prejudice  by  the 
if  Nottingham's  resignation.  Sir  Hubert  M.irix'l  .i|ij]jei| 
binuelf  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  advised  to 
accept  that  office  ;  and  when  he  excused  himself  on  account 
ofhit  youth  and  want  of  experience,  told  him  why  he  thought 
lum  fittest   for   the  place.     He  observed,  that  in  time  of 
peace  the  best  service  that  could  be  done,  was  to  look  well 
to  the  constant  repair  of  the  navv,  and  to  rebuild  occasion- 
ally such  ships  as  wanted  it;  and"  that  by  applying  himself 
uudnousiy  to  the  doty  of  his  office,  he  might  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  that  was  necessary,  before  any  war  should  call 
him  into  action.     Thus  the  Duke  was  brought   into  the 
office  of  High-Admiral  by  the  persuasion  of  Sir  Robert 
Mansel,  upon  very  just  motives :   neither  was  it  at  all  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  old  master;  for  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
nad  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year.     This  trans, 
action   happened  in  1016,  and.  Sir  Robert  Mansel  was,  by 
the   Duke  of  Buckingham's  interest,  made  Vice-Admiral 

The  Duke,  by  his  advice,  did  another  thing,  which  was 


;   WILLIAM  M'iNSOS  —  H*  third  mm  af  fir 

-f  fr-rib  Carta— ,  ia  UeeoJaatak*,  art  U*> 

lira...  *»***   ia  Ba&al  Collar*,  Oi/^rO,  far 

(two  jwrt;  bai  baaar  mu  aeti.e  aaal  BMUl  <fit- 

'    i,  be  won  rrww  aaafi    uf  a   nwlwylm.i   tola,  aoa 

bfanaatf  to  lac  jaa-trrrioa.     It  ™  m  ibe  '      '     '  J 


da  —ail  bark,  ill"  ■  1 1-  aaaa  a—a 
_  Tta.  — d  a.  ,  jiij -Tta  aa-tW.aaaad 
•  We  of  Wifkt,  a~t  a.  tb*  «M  af  aW  nrr  M 
taWaBjiiia^aWrftk^aaafc.faaWtartfaa, 


i,  ha  in  Tim- Mainl  ta  tfce  Ear!  af  Caaaaar- 

■  to   arfiawiw   ta  tka  Aaana,  ul  x  tk  taajaa; 

aL  .W*  a.«d  .rr,  gnat  a<rrk»  ;  aax.  m  ta. 
•  aad  Pact  awara  aaraaaajt.  a»  tbrra  Uattt 
•Weft  kaat  bam  at  aaaa*  tie  wai,  .a.  ma, 
.  . .  «aiani,-  ankaia  *aa*l  Taaate. 


drop  of  oriak,  akbar  baar,  viaa,  ar  water ;  aac  n  i  iai 
•a  bad  ptnrtr  of  barf  aa»  park  af  a  *Wa  aakaw.  «7S 
we  ferbaar  caW  it,  far      ■     a  a*  »V4nar      MWanat 


ahta  baiah  aar,  that  af  ftaa  1 1 1  i  i  I  aaaa  laaf  >«n  ■  *aK 
aak.wantearihafan.al  Bkaaaanaaa  a  ftaa  ,»■■ 
bat  aaraelf  «vj  -.«  t>  .- 

la  15*1.  far  tarred  a  imadtiae  oaakr  ta.  Eari  td  Co*, 
aeraaai,  *b-  waaaaaaaaaaaaaaltaaet  ajaaa  aW  akaaaaaim 
Tbaj U-* anaral  ftt        1    l|_;a4^Wkk- 

tafcaa.  aTm'^aaaaa  aajkaa.  after  a  taN^aa*  bawd,  iaa. 
TW.  ateau-i  baa  mi  -a  baftan.  far  <kr  |  arfwa^  aTaf 
aarfta.  anaaw,  aa4  earn.  ia.  >a  fa^i,  .W.  i, 


1  much   by  Monro,  he  ruarinl 
*,  he  terred  in  the  eii    ""'" 
eBepcuae;  and,  for  In 


Ufa 


*m  nreacrred  by  a  ballet  hulinz  hboo.  ha*  iworj.  u  Wl 
been  ahnttlb  aland  of  St.  MmrVt  in  ISe».  Hit  m 
VTroaot  of  thri  u  u  follows  : — •  In  thai  eondirt  (at  Cash' 
waa  shot  with  ■  ruiuket -bullet  through  tny  tcmrf  and  b 
and  the  hamile  and  pummel  of  tny  sword  shoe  (ream  i 
without  any  farther  hart.  Ami  at  an  « 
island  of  St.  Mary's,  my  sword,  which  I  pucea  n 
the  point  upward,"  was  ihot  asunder,  and  the  bolkt  pa** 
through  the  belly  of  my  doublet,  which,  if  it  had  not  ha 
for^my  iwnnl,  had  done  the  like  through  my  beLV"  I 
ay,  this  I  note,  that  a*  the  two 


a»«, 

er   'm  I 


>  it  hath  been  twice  the  pr 


William  adds,  "  By  the  * 
i<  the  death  of  mai 
«<*Ter  of  my  life." 

In  1507,  he  commanded  the  Rainbow  ii 
the  Azores,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  if  the'  Enri  hj 
followed  Kir  William's  advice,  he  would  hare  made  hwatn 
roaatrr  of  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet.  In  1602,  he  went  east 
Vice- Admiral  in  the  Garland,  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  $ 
Uichmn!  I,e«  ion,  Admiral ;  and  thoy  ware  so  sacceamfnl  i 
to  take  a  earaok,  worth  a  million  of  piece*  of  eight.  f 
mmtm  Ifonaon  wu  employed  in  several  other  ezpedinJM 
and  was  highly  honoured  and  esteemed  daring  oaten  Elii 
tieth*i  rrign.  Cut  military  men  were  not  king  Jatnn 
favourite* ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  received  hi 
llttlti  fat-nur  at  court.  However,  in  1004,  be  waa  appoint! 
Admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas;  in  this  nation  he  or   "' 
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liJIfnersar  1616;  during  which  time  ho  supported  the  honour 
■tS  the  Engli.ih  Hag  against  the  insolence  of  the  Hutch,  of 
'  'ie  frequently  complains  in  his  "  Naval  Tracts ;"  and 
il  iiar  trade  against  the  encroachment*  of  France, 
withstanding  the  long  and  faithful  service*  of  Kir 
u  M  on  hi  n,  be  had  the  misfortune  to  fait  into  disgrace  ; 
i,  through  the  resentment  of  some  powerful  courtiers,  wn 
■risoned  in  the  Tower  in  1616  ;  but,  after  having  hern 
mined  b;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  and  Secretary 
Wiawood.  he  was  discharged,  lie  wrote  a  vindication  of 
bit  conduct,  entitled,  "  Concerning  the  iiuolencie*  of  the 
Dutch,  and  a  Justification  of  Sir  William  Monson."  His 
leal  against  the  insolencies  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  promoting  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  contrary  to  the  sense  and 
inclination  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Lord  High-Ad- 
miral, seems  to  hare  been  the  occasion  of  his  troubles.  He 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  himself  a  general  and 
popular  odium,  by  retaking  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  after 
her  escape  out  of  England  in  June,  1611,  though  it  was 
acting  esactly  according  to  his  orders  and  duty.  This  lady 
was  confined  to  the  Tower  for  her  marriage  with  William 
Seymour,  as  it  was  pretended  ;  though  the  true  cause  of  her 
confinement  was,  her  being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  crown  of 
England.  However,  Sir  William  Monson  soon  recovered 
his  credit  at  court;  for  in  1017,  he  was  called  before  the 
privy  council,  to  give  his  opinion  how  the  pirates  of  Airier* 
might  be  suppressed,  and  the  town  attacked.  He  was  against 
the  expedition ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  was  rashly  under- 
taken. He  was  also  against  two  other  injudicious  undertak- 
ings, which  were  as  injudiciously  managed  in  the  years  1625 
and  1628;  namelt,the  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  islcof  llhe. 
He  was  not  employed  in  these  actions,  because  be  found  fault 
with  the  mintsler's  measures;  but  in  1635,  it  being  found 
necessary  to  equip  a  large  fleet,  in  order  to  break  a  confeder- 
acy that  was  forming  between  the  French  and  the  Hutch, 
he' was  appointed  Vice-Admiral  in  that  armament,  and  per- 
formed his  duty  with  great  honour  ami  bravery. 

This  was  the  last  public  service  in  which  Sir  William 
Monson  was  engaged.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days 
iu  peace  and  privacy,  at  his  seat  at  Kinnersley,  in  Surrey, 
where  hedigeated  and  finished  his  "  Naval  Tracts."  He  died 
there  in  1643.  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  very  able,  active,  and  intelligent  sea-commander,  possessing 
great  bravery,  and  uncommon  skill  in  maritime  affairs. 
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DITCH    Oil. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1332,  thai  things  tii 
to  extremities ;  but  it  wu  warmly  disputed  tben,  and  ■ 
•el  folly  settled  at  this  day,  who  were  the  aggressors. 
Tbe  first  blood  that  was  drawn  in  thia  quarrel,  waa  dera- 
tioned bv  Commodore  Young's  tiring  upon  a  Dutch  >aaa- 
of-war,  for  the  captain's  refusing  him  the  honour  of  Iberia*. 
This  was  on  the  14th  of  Ma*  1652.  Commodore  Young 
•etcd  with  great  caution,  and  gave  the  Dutch  all  ihe  oppor- 
at  avoiding  a  dispute  they  could  desire.  He  tent  law 
koat  on  board  the  Dutchman,  to  pomade  Mm  to  strike: 
bat  the  captain  answered,  that  the  Stale*  bad  ifareatcsted 
U  take  off  his  head  if  he  struck :  and  the  light  begu,  in 
which  the  enemy  waa  so  roughly  handled,  as  to  U  obliged 

Admiral  Van  Tromp  was  at  sea  with  a  AW  of  upward* 
at  forty  sail,  to  protect,  as  wai  given  out,  the  Dutch  trade. 
This  t!wt  coming  into  the  Downs,  met  with  a  small  xpiadroti 
nader  the  command  of  Major  Bourse,  to  whom  Van  Tromp 
lent  word,  that  he  was  forced  in  by  stress  of  weather ; 
Bourne  answered,  that  the  truth  of  this  would  beat  appear 
by  the  shortness  of  his  staj,  and  immediately  sent  notice  to 
his  Admiral.  The  next  dar  Van  Tromp,  with  his  fleet,  bore 
down  upon  Blake  in  Dorer  road,  and  on  his  cowing  near 
him.  Bloke  fired  thrice  at  his  flag ;  upon  which  the  Dutch 
Admiral  returned  a  broadside.  For  nearly  four  hoars  Blake 
waa  engaged  almost  alone,  but  by  degree*  the  weather  per- 
mitted his  fleet  to  come  in,  and  then  they  behaved  brave!;. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  engagement,  which  tailed  from  four 
in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night,  Bourne  joined  him  with 
bis  eight  ships,  upon  which  the  enemy  bore  away. 

In  this  battle  the  victory  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  tbe 
English,  as  the  Dutch  writers  themselves  confess,  there 
being  two  Dutch  ships  taken  and  one  disabled ;  whereas  the 
English  lost  none:  and  yet  the  inequality  in  force  was  very 
great.  The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  at  first  of  forty-two  ships, 
and  Blake's  only  of  fifteen  ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  fight, 
he  haul  no  more  than  twenty-three.  Tbe  Admirals  wrote 
each  of  them  an  account  of  this  affair  to  their  masters, 
wherein  they  contradict  each  other :  but  with  this  difference, 
thai  there  is  no  disproving  anyone  fact  mentioned  in  Blake's 
letter;  whereas  there  are  several  mistakes  in  Tramp's;  such 
M,  that  Bourne's  squadron  consisted  of  twelve  large  -hip*, 
which  could  not  be  true.  Besides,  be  owns  that  bis  flag 
waa  oat  all  the  time.     The  States  themselves  were  sensible 


of  being  in  the  wrong,  and  At  the  sametimeso  mortified  thai 
(heir  fleet,  notwithstanding  i's  superiority,  had  been  beaten, 

(lint  the;  apologised,  and  sent  over  another  ambassador,  lb* 
lleer   Adrian   Paauw,  to  proceed   on  a  treaty.      Bnt  the 

demands  of  the  parliament  were,  in  their  opinion,  too  higlr, 
and  so  all  thoughts  of  peace  were  dismissed  on  both  lido, 
and  war  was  proclaimed. 

Tho  English,  in  the  meantime,  in  virtue  of  the  act  r.f 
navigation,  anil  by  way  of  reprisal  fur  (In1  late  hostilities  traa 
the  States- General,  took  main  Dutch  ships.    On  Jane,  1653, 

Blake  brought  in  i-lcvc rdiriiit  -hips  with  their  convoy. 

coming  from  Nantes.  Captains  Taylor  and  Peacock,  na 
two  English  frigates,  engaged  two  Dutch  men- of. war,  on 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  for  rt-lusing  to  strike  ;  of  which  hw 
was  taken  and  the  other  stranded;  and,  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month,  Blake  took  twenty-ail  merchant  ships,  »iltl 
their  convoys.  Vice- Ad  niir.il  Ay  acne,  who,  in  his  return  from 
the  reduction  of  Barbadoes,  hail  taken  ten  merchant  ship, 
and  four  men-of-war,  attacked  the  St.  Ubes  fleet  of  aboat 
forty  sail,  of  which  nearly  thirty  were  taken,  burnt  « 
stranded. 

After  this,  while  the  States,  with  the  utmost  diligent*, 
were  getting  ready  a  fleet  of  seventy  men-of-war,  under  tin 
enmmund  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  Blake,  with  about  ait] 
vessels,  received  orders  lo  sail  to  the  north  to  disturb 
the  Duteh  lisherv.  Sir  lleorge  Av&eue,  who  had  ti 
rcl'ian"    '  ' 


e  Dutch  merchant  ships,  was  left  with  the 
the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  no  more  than  seven  meiwf- 
war  in  the  Downs.  While  Blake  trinmphed  in  the  north, 
Tromp  with  his  fleet  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tbant*, 
in  hopes  of  either  surprising  Ayseuo  or  insulting  the  ratf 
Failing  of  this,  he  sailed  northward  to  intercept  Blake;  bat 
hia  ships  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  he  was  disappointed  is 
that  scheme  also. 

The  people  in  Holland  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Van  Tromp,  which  is  the  case  in  all  free  countries  wbet 
a  commander-in-chief  is  unsuccessful.  He  acted  upon  tbi 
occasion  like  a  wise  man,  who  had  a  nice  sense  of  honour, 
first  by  justifying  himself  to  the  States,  and  then  in  laying 
down  Ins  commission  to  gratify  the  people.  'i'be  train 
objection  against  him  was  his  being  no  great  seaman:  »»d 
Ibis  engaged  the  States  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  He  Riiyt.r. 
the  ablest  man  amongst  them  in  hie  profession.  lie  accepted 
the  command,  but  accepted  it  unwillingly ;  for  he  saw  that 
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■  thing*  then  stood  tbc  English  were  superior.  The  par- 
ri.eantime,  took  care  to  strengthen  Sir  George 
■  Bert,  so  that  it  was  increased  to  thirty-eight  soil; 
if  which  only  inn  were  large  -hips  and  the  net  frigates  and 
With  these  he  pat  to  sea  in  search  of  the  Dutch, 
*  rich  prize*,  an*]  at  last  met  with  De  ltuyter,  who, 
»itb  a  fleet  equal  to  his  own,  was  convoying  home  between 
.  y  merchantmen.  This  was  on  the  Kith  of 
■:..  and  as  our  Admiral  was  cruizing  off  l'lv- 
nooth.  It  was  a  boot  one  in  the  afternoon  when  the  fleets 
carae  in  light.  De  Ruyter  took  twenty  of  the  merchant 
ships  into  his  line  of  batik',  and  was  then  ready  to  engage. 
The  fight  began  about  four,  when  the  English  Admiral,  with 
'  it  others,  charged  through  the  Dutch  fleet;  and  having 
is  got  the  weather-gage,  attacked  them  again  very  bravely, 
d  so  they  continued  lighting  till  night,  which  parted  them; 
wrest  of  Sir  George's  rlf ,-t  having  very  little  to  do  in  the 
.  rtfon.  Most  of  the  captains  who  did  their  duty  were 
••untied,  and  a  fire-ship  m  lost.  Un  the  other  side,  the 
Dutch  were  miserably  shattered,  ao  that  many  of  their  best 
ships  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  sea.  Sir  George 
Ayscue  followed  them  for  some  lime  the  neit  day,  and  then 
returned  into  Plymouth  Sound  to  refresh  his  men  and 
repair  his  ■%■£•. 

The  war  was  not  long  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Britain, 

hut  spread  itself  into  many  seas.     Every  wind  brought  the 

news  of  fresh  destruction  and  slaughter.     About  the  latter 

1  of  the  some  month,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  Van   Galea, 

h  eleren  men-of-war,  met  an<l  attacked  the  English  eom- 

•,  Richard  BodleT,  with  three  men-of-war,  a  lire-ship, 

1  three  or  four  merchant  ship",  homeward  hound  from 

n  and  Smyrna.     The  first  day's  fight  began  in  the 

l,  off  the  island  of  Elba,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 

i  tatted  till  night,  with  little  advantage  to  either  party. 

e  Dutch  historians  agree  that  three  of  their  men-of-war 

g  separated  in  the  night,  and  afterwards  becalmed,  oonhl 

i  as  to  have  a  share  in  the  second  engagement. 

:  side,  the  English  parted  from  their  merchant 

thips,  which,  being  heavy  ami  richly  laden,  were  ordered  to 

make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  nearest  harbour. 

'he  neit  morning  the  four  English  being  attacked  by  the 

«  Hollanders,  the  fight  was  renewed.     Van  Galen  began 

>e  engagement  with  the  English  commodore;  hut  being 

"oh'u  rigging,  and  having  received  three  shuts  \uiikt 


The  neit 
AM  Roth 
.  d«e  eng; 
disabled  in. 


Blake,  now  in  the  channel,| 
and  hostilities  having  been  a 
foundland  h;  the  French,  01 
of  their  ships  going  lo  the 
strayed  them  all,  by  which  it 
into  (he  hands  of  the  Bpani 
trade  injured,  and  apprehen 
out  another  fleet  under  the  ci 
it  to  join  De  Ruyter,  who  wai 
of  merchantmen.     After  the  j 
sending  the   ships  they  were 
Admirals  showed  a  design  of 
and  Blake  gave  them  a  fair  i 
intention.     But,  when  it  canr 
covered  themselves  behind  a  s 
not  hinder  Blake  from  at  tack i 

lie  divided  his  fleet  into  th 
mandcul  by  himself,  the  iceonc 
the  third  by  Rear- Admiral  ] 
when  the  engagement  began 
covered  their  rashness  in  att 
di  sad  v  aid  ages ;  for  I  be  Sov 
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continued  the  chace,  till  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  Dutch 
inure,  and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Downs,  having 
lost  about  three  hundred  men  and  having  as  man;  wounded. 
Parliament  took  care  to  provide  hospitals  near  Dover 
and  Deal,  and  sent  alio  their  thanks  to  the  Admiral  and  his 

The  States,  not  discouraged,  repaired  and  augmented  their 
fleet,  and  Van  Trump  again  put  to  sea,  on  this  occasion,  with 
better  success,  baring  given  Blake  a  severe  defeat  in  the 
Downs,  ou  the  2Uth  of  November.  The  parliament,  not- 
withstanding this  Abutter,  continued  their  favour  to  our 
Admiral  and  named  him  again  their  general  at  tea,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Deane  and  Monk.  By  extraordinary  exertions, 
the  fleet  was  refitted  to  the  number  of  sixty  men-of-war, 
witli  which  Blake  succeeded  in  encountering  Van  Tromp 
while  little  expected,  and  forced  on  an  engagement  much 
celebrated  in  English  naval  history. 

Blake  and  Dcane  were  both  on  board  the  Triumph,  and 
iriih  twelve  stout  ships  led  their  fleet,  and  fell  in  first  with 
tbe  Dutch  on  the  18th  of  February,  1653,  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  They  were  very  roughly  treated  before  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  came  Up,  though  gallantly  seconded  by  Lawson 
in  the  Fairfax,  and  Captain  MHdway  in  the  Vanguard.  In 
the  Triumph,  Blake  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  piece 
of  iron,  and  the  same  piece  of  iron  tore  General  Deane's 
.I  i  Ball,  who  commanded  the  ship,  was  Bhot 
deed,  and  fell  at  Blake's  feet  s  his  secretary  wag  likewise 
lolled  receiving  his  orders ;  he  lost,  besides  these,  a  hundred 
seamen,  and  the  rest  were  moat  of  them  wounded,  and  his 
ship  so  miserably  shattered,  that  it  had  little  share  in  the  two 
next  days  lights. 

In  the  Fairfax  there  were  a  hundred  men  killed,  and  the 
ship  much  lorn  ;  the  Vanguard  lost  her  captain  and  many 
men.  The  Prosperous,  a  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  was 
boarded  by  Be  Buyter,  and  taken  ;  but,  !>..■  Ruyter'a  ship 
being  at  that  instant  boarded  by  a:i  English  man-of-war, 
Captain  Veseyin  the  Merlin  frigate  entered  the  Prosperous, 
and  retook  her.  The  Assistance,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  blue 
squadron,  was  disabled  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and 
brought  off  to  Portsmouth,  whither  the  Advice  quickly 
followed  her,  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  sea.  1  romp, 
who  was  long  engaged  with  Blake,  lost  most  of  his  officers, 
and  had  his  ship  disabled  ;  De  lluvtur  lost  bis  main  and  fore- 
t  op-roast,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.      One 


. 


Dutch  man-of-war  was  blown  up ;  and  six  more  were  eitinr 
sunk  or  taken. 

Friday  night  was  (pent  in  repairing  the  damage,  and  nuking 
(lit  necessary  dispositions  for  a  second  engagement.  On  Sa- 
turday morning  the  enemy  was  seen  again  seven  leagues  off 
Weymouth,  whither  (lie  English  plied,  and  came  up  with  thai 
in  the  afteni'ujii,  about  three  leagues  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  'I' romp  had  again  drawn  his  fleet  iogeth*  r, 
and  ranged  it  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  inclosing  tor 
merchant  ships  within  a  semi-circle,  and  in  that  posture  hi 
maintained  a  retreating  tight.  The  English  made  seven! 
desperate  attacks,  striving  to  break  through  to  the  merchant 
ships ;  on  which  occasion  Dc  Rtryter'a  ship  was  again  « 
roughly  treated,  that  she  was  towed  out  of  the  fleet.  At 
last,  the  merchantmen  finding  they  could  he  no  longer  pro- 
tected, began  to  shift  for  themselves,  by  throwing  part  of 
their  goods  overboard  for  the  greater  expedition.  Accord- 
ing to  Blake's  own  letter,  eight  men-of-war  and  fourteen  or 
sixteen  merchant  ships  were  taken,  and  the  tight  continued 
■11  night. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Dutch  were  near  Boulogne, 
where  the  fight  was  renewed,  but  with  little  effect.  Tromp 
had  slipped  away  in  the  dark  with  his  merchantmen  to 
Calais-sand?,  where  he  anchored  that  day  with  forty  sail; 
the  wind  favouring  him,  he  thence  tided  it  home,  our  drat 
pursuing  hut  slowly  ;  as  for  Blake,  though  he  feared  nut 
Dutchmen,  Vet  he  dreaded  their  shallow  coasts;  howersT, 
the  Captains  Latvson,  Marten,  and  Graver,  took  each  a 
Dutch  man-of-war;  I'enn  picked  up  many  of  their  mer- 
chantmen. On  the  whole,  the  Dutch  had  the  better  the  Am 
day,  lost  ground  the  second,  and  were  clearly  beaten  the 
third.  They  lost  eleven  men-of-war,  their  own  accounts  sat 
but  nine,  thirty  merchantmen,  fifteen  bundled  men  killed,  and 
as  many  wounded.  The  English  lost  only  the  Sampson, 
which  Captain  Button,  finding  disabled,  sunk  of  hta  own 
accord;  in  men,  their  loss  was  little  inferior  to  the  Dutch. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  light  Blake,  who  had  been 
long  a  land -officer,  made  use  of  a  good  hotly  of  soldiers,  and 
with  all  the  success  he  could  wish  :  yet  this  is  no  precedent 
in  any  but  such  a  war  as  this  was,  since  these  troops  bad  no 
time  to  languish  or  grow  sick,  but  were  engaged  almost 
at  soon  as  they  were  put  on  board.  The  people  contri- 
buted readily  and  plentifully  to  the  relief  of  our  wounded 
teamen,  and  the  Dutch  on  tUcir  &iAo  aoianliinented  Trosap 


!  war  thus  rigorously  begun  by  the  parliament,  wu 
is  vigorously  pursued  by  Cromwell,  when  he  had 
A  the  whole  powers  of  the  State.  Beside*  number- 
a  rencounters  between  detached  iqaadrani  or  single  ships 
of  the- K nuli sh  and  Dutch  fleets  repeated  pitched  battles 
took  place,  attended  with  threat  slaughter  and  loss  on  both 
nda.  Diane,  who  felt  in  one  or'  these  battles  Monk,  Mon- 
tague, Penn,  and  Blake,  were  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  English  ;  while  the  Dutch  were  gallantly  led  by  De  Witte, 
Van  Velsen,  De  Rnyter,  and  Van  Tramp"  Of' these,  Van 
Tromp  stood  pre-eminent,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  enemies 
•VSaajKati  wpwierity  at  —  aver  encountered.  The  States 
bnned  him  with  all  jmmp  and  paid  every  respect  to  his 
memory.  We  hare  given  his  portrait  a  place  among  those 
of  our  own  naval  heroes,  lie  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball  in 
a  tremendous  conflict  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1653,  and  which  la.-ti.-il  t'\i>  daw.  and  ended  iu  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Dutch.  The;  lust  twenty-fix  ships  and  about 
four  thousand  men  killed. 


Within  that 
t  than  five  gci 
raldays'duration;  whe 
justly  boa?!  nl'  having  paired  one  ; 
Ituyter  and  Ayseue,  id  which  III 
tflge,  was  no  general  fight,  and 
Tramp  in  Ilic  Downs  is  owned  t 
part  only  of  the  English  fleet.     Ji 
it  brought  tho  Dutch  to  greater  t 
score  years'  war  with  Spain. 
The  Protector  still  continuedat 
being  weak 
ng  particular 
e  only  other  transactions  of  thii 
mark  strongly  the  bold  policy  of  C 
maritime  power  of  England  during 


is  of  hit 

put  into  good  condition.  He  likow 
ones  to  be  built,  store-houses,  mag 
with  ammunition  and  provision  ; 
enough  that  he  intended  not  to  be  id 
against  whom  thi?  mighty  force  wiw 
summer  of  the  yew  1654,  he  orderm 

Srovided,  one  M  whi<  h  fw  in  !..■  a 
;|ake  and  the  other  h^^ce^^hm 
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deparlure  it  bad  been  industriously  given  out  that  be  was 
It  intercept  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom 
uf  Naples  from  tlie  French. 

This  had  the  desired  effect ;  it  lulled  the  Spaniards  into  a 
Use  security,  and  even  disposed  them  to  show  the  Admiral 
all  possible  civilities,  who,  very  probably,  had  himself  as  yet 
no  suspicion  of  Cromwell's  design  to  break  with  that  nation. 
The  first  place  he  went  to  was  Leghorn,  where  he  had  two 
accounts,  to  make  up  with  the  Grand  Duke  ;  the  first  was  for 
his  subjects  purchasing  the  prizes  made  !>y  Prince  Rupert ; 
the  other  for  the  damage  done  by  Van  Galen,  when  Appleton 
was  forced  by  the  Duke  out  of  Leghorn  road.  These 
demands  surprised  the  prince  on  whom  they  were  made  ; 
specially  when  he  understood  bow  large  a  sum  was  expected 
from  him,  not  less  in  the  whole  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which,  however,  was  moderated  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  this  sum,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
nt  actually  paid. 

Host  of  the  princes  of  Italy  were  alarmed  at  the  sailing  of 
this  fleet.  The  Pope  was  no  sooner  informed  of  its  arrival 
in  the  Mediterranean,  than  he  gave  orders  for  the  removal 
of  the  great  treasure  at  Loretto,  with  a  view  of  defeating 
MJ  design  the  Protector  might  have  formed  to  plunder  that 
rich  monastery,  which  some  industriously  spread  abroad  was 
his  principal  aim. 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  Algiers,  where  he  arrived  the 
10th  of  March,  1655,  and  anchored  without  the  mole,  send- 
ing an  officer  to  the  Dev  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
piracies  that  had  been  formerly  committed  on  the  English, 
and  the  immediate  release  of  nil  captives  belonging  to  his 
nation.  The  Dey  answered  very  modestly,  that  as  for  the 
ships  and  slaves,  they  were  now  the  property  of  private  per- 
sons, from  whom  he  could  not  take  them  with  safety  to 
himself,  but  that  he  would  make  it  his  care  (hey  should  be 
speedily  redeemed  o[ioii  easy  terms,  and  would  make  a  treaty 
with  him  to  prevent  any  hostilities  being  committed  on  the 
English  for  the  future. 

The  Admiral  left  the  port  upon  this,  and  sailed  to  Tunis, 
where  he  sent  the  like  message  on  shore,  hut  received  a  very 
short  answer:  "  Here  are  our  castles  of  Gulelta  and  Porlu 
Ferino ;  you  may  do  your  worst ;  we  do  not  fear  you." 
Blake  entered  the  bay  of  Porto  Ferino,  and  came  within 
musket-shot  of  the  castle  and  line,  upon  both  which  he 
played  so  warmly  that  they  were  soon  in  a  defenceless  con- 


■ 


W  pto^MK  «tMi  dr.  ■»  it  with  their  annoc.     The 
M  tW  bwatt  WUlV  a—Hal  the  corsairs,  and  bond 
lfcafr    *i(|ii    iiilh  li  1m    fl      ill,  (i lill    1 

■aa— ibuHagh  afiiamj  fta».  .ImiI.Iii.1  1.  II).  lima 
aal*  ■  G»V  rr«n  Tum  be  sailed  to  Tri| 
c— ghasW  a  aia  » itb  that  gowwewt.  Thiiic-he 
*>  T  ■»■,  awl  ihrtattnrag  a*  4*«  farther  execution,  [] 
Irian  aaafceW  bat  atni  aad  begged  him  to  itran 
awe,  whit*  a*  *J  «o  tenia  asortJfTini,'  to  titcm, 
for  bin,  aad  r  ■-!■»■  for  biieo-Mry. 

TV  c*h*r  cxiwdir**,  aader  Peno.  baring  on  boari 
ka.1  force.  ctaauU  b;  General  Venules,  wa»  dot 


■  :::.  U|  |  .-..'l  It.  Prouotn-'i 
■j  h  ban  baa)  &■  ^  '     ' 


far  bat  amf  in  the  war.     Wide  Ikes*  « 
■ragrMa,  ttw  death 
At  affair*  of  flat  tv 


«  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  gare  a  new 


AimiKAI.   BLAKE—  Among  the 
and  abte  seamen '-'-■■ 
■ataaMHaaj  H 
Blake;  and  a  tb 


Hubert  Blake  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1506.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant.  uhI  1 
opon  him  an  excellent  education.  At  Oxford, 
fir*  a  member  of  St.  Albans  Hall,  and 
College.    After  taking  a  degree,  and 


preferment,  be  left  the  unirersiiT.  after 


rree.  and  ranting  with  more 
m  rial  roan  to  obtain  aeattsaBJ 
enitT,  after  a  rvadenM  than 


-"t\to?**''on  ^°*  P™0'1?'  ano-  ^is  known  aversion  to 
0,1»*n|jrage(li(ie  puritans  to  promote  his  election  as  a 
J*  Bridge  water,  in  ilia  parliament  which  sal  in  April, 
.  "«t  iwembly  was  dissolved  too  early  for  Mr  Blake 
JO)  ili-i'ii.n'  therein  of  hi*  talents  as  a  senator;  and 
.  :it.  h  inofa  sat  soon  after,  he  lost  bis  elec- 
"nen  |he  war  broke  out  between  the  king  and  the 
""t.  lie  declared  for  the  latter,  and  took  arms  very 
tbeir  service,  lie  was  made  a  captain  of  dragoons, 
l»  station  he  showed  himself  an  able  and  active 
id  was  constantly  employed  when  particular  bold- 
•l  doitirity  were  requisite. 

MS.  we  h  nd  hira  at  Bristol,  under  the  command  of 
Fienne',  who  intrusted  Ijim  with  a  little  fort  on  the 
liich  he  crave  a  proof  of  his  military  daring;  for, 
nee  ltupert  attacked  that  important  place,  and  the 
had  agreed  to  surrender  it,  Blake  still  held  out  his 
killed  lateral  of  the  king's  forces.      This  exas- 
prioce  Rupert  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  talked  of 
him,  had  not  some  friends  interposed,  and  excused 
iccounl  of  his  want  of  experience  in  war ;  and  at 
.nest,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  to  give  up  the  fort. 
■'  '   he  served  in  Somersetshire,  under  the  command 
who  wai  governor  of  Lyme,  of  whose  regiment 
lieutenant-colonel.     As  he  was  much  beloved  in 
t,  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  regiment  were 
lire  men,  he  had  such  good  intaUigesce,  that  he, 
SOB  with  £ir  Hubert  I've,  surprise!  Taunton  for 
lent,  and  was  constituted  governor  of  that  place. 
Goring  having  come  before  the  place  with  nearly 
■  thousand  men,  pressed  Blake  bo  close,  that  he  carried 
outworks,  and  actually  took  from  him  a  part  of  the 
However,  he  held  out  the  rest  of  it  and  the  castle 
wonderful  obstinacy  till  relief  came;  for  wbioh  extra- 
service  the  parliament  gave  (lir  gnrriwiu  a  bounty 
round  pounds,  and  Blake  a  present  of  live  hundred 
All  who  have  preserved  the  memory  of  the  signal 
in  that  unhappy  war,  allow  this  to  have  been  a  singu- 
jallant  and  soldier-like  action. 

April,  1646,  colonel  Blake  marched  with  a  detachment 
■  mu  hi;  garrison,  and  reduced  L'unsier  castle,  a  seat  be* 
fouling  t»  llle  ancient  family  of  Lutterel,  the  troops  posted 
therein   having   given   great  disturbance   to   the   country. 


This  was  the  last  military  achievement  be  performed  dt 
this  war. 

It  is  not  . 
in  ali  e  choice 

officer,  to  take  the  supreme  command  of  the  fleet. 
historians  and  memoir  writers  are  silent  as  to  their 
and  therefore  1  hazard  a  conjecture.  The  parlii 
lately  taken  upon  themselves  the  rank,  though  Dot 
of  States-general,  and  therefore  might  be  inclined  to 
use  of  deputies  for  the  direction  both  of  Beat!  and  a 
who  were  to  judge  in  great  points,  and  to  be  obeyed  by 

as  were  skilful  in  their  profession,  either  as 

diers;  for,  in  their  judgment,  to  command  ■ 
and  to  act  another.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1MB, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  n*ryt 
and  upon  the  21st  an  act  passed,  appointing 
junction  with  Deane  and  Popham,  to  command  the  tint. 
His  first  service  was  driving  prince  Rupert's  fleet  froattt 
Irish  coast,  and  then  following  him  into  the  Mediterrannui. 
This  gare  high  satisfaction,  both  in  respect  t»  his  capacity 
and  his  fidelity.  His  conduct  indeed  was  equally  prudad 
and  successful;  for  it  not  only  put  an  end  to  that  kind  of 
piratical  war,  which  did  so  much  damage  to  trade,  but  aim 
Struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,* 
lo  prevent  all  those  disputes  which  otherwise  would  HN 
naturally  happened  on  the  appearance  of  so  new  a  power  in 
Europe,  as  the  commonwealth  of  England. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1351,  Blake,  in  his  retan 
homewards,  took  a  French  man-of-war  of  forty  guns;  hi 
respect  to  which  action  there  happened  some  circumiUDM 
that  deserve  to  he  mentioned.  The  admiral  summoned  tl« 
captain  on  board,  am)  asked  him  if  be  was  willing  to  lit 
down  his  sword  ?  He  answered  he  w-ns  not ;  upon  whici 
Blake  generously  bid  him  return  to  his  ship  and  fieht  it  oot 
as  long  as  be  was  able.  The  captain  took  him  at  his  wot4 
fought  him  bravely  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  submit- 
ting, went  again  on  board  lilahe's  ship,  first  kissed,  and  tbN 
presented  his  sword  to  the  admiral  upon  his  knees.  Tim 
ship,  with  four  more,  the  admiral  sent  into  England;  u*l 
not  long  after  arriving  at  Plymouth  with  his  squadron,  h 
there  received  the  thanks  of  iKe  parliament,  and  was  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

In  March  folio u  lug,  nhki-,  I  'opham,  and  Deane,  or  any 
two  of  them,  were  again  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  to 


da  and  generals  of  tbe  fleet  for  tin?  Mr  ftmiing, 
ear  he  reduced  Ihe  islands  of  ScilJy,  Gamufj,  ai>d 

the  obedience  of  the  parliament  ;  and,  at  a  nr* 
■jnour,  he  was,  on  the  "^".ih  of  November,  elected 

council  of  state.  When  the  necessity  of  a  Dutch 
nc  apparent,  the  parliament  gave  tbe  highest  teoti- 
heir  sense  of  his  merit  and  of  their  entire  cuiiti- 
115  conduct,  by  constituting  him,  in  March,  1052, 
a)  of  tbe  fleet  for  nine  mouth*.  We  have  already 
iceount  of  the  first  battle  in  tbe  Down*,  on  the  JWfa 
B52,  excepting  some  circumstance!  which  relate  to 
tonally,  and  which  were  therefore  referred  for  this 

te  observed  Van  Tromp  bear  nearer  fail  Beet  than 
i*  occasion  to  do,  he  saluted  him  with  two  guns 
ill, to  put  him  id  mind  of  striking  sail ;  upon  which 
hmau,  in  contempt,  tired  oil  the  contrary  side, 
id  a  second  and  a  third  pin,  which  Van  Tromp 
with  a  broadside ;  the  English  admiral  ]>  > 
on  to  fight,  detached  hi  inself  from  the  rest  of  the 
eat  with  Van  Tromp  upon  that  point  of  honour, 
trent  tbe  effusion  of  bluod  and  a  national  uuarrel; 
ke  approached  nearer  to  Van  Tromp,  be  and  tbe 

fleet,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  (the  Erwtiah 
iving  come  with  a  design  to  treat),  fired  on  Blake 
ebroadsides.  Theadmiral  wasin  his  cabin  dritil- 
iitnts  officers.  Little  expecting  to  be  saluted,  when  the 
;  the  windows  of  the  ship  and  shattered  the  stern, 
t  him  into  a  violent  passion,  so  that  curling  his 
aa  he  used  to  do  whenever  he  was  angry,  he  ootn- 
is  men  to  answer  the  Dutch  in  their  kind,  itlake 
tained  the  shock  of  tbe  Dutch  tieet  for  some  time, 
Ira  ships,  and  the   squadron  under  Major  Bourne 

them  ;  and  then  the  engagement  grew  hot  on  both 
sight  put  an  end  to  it,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with 
T  two  ship*,  without  taking  or  destroying  anv  of  the 
fleet.  Admiral  Blake  lost  fifteen  men  'in  this 
ml,  most  of  whom  were  on  board  his  own  ship, 
is  engaged  for  four  hours  with  the  main  body  of 
h  fleet,  being  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed,  and 
«ording  to  Whitelock,  received  a  thousand  shot. 
mowledges  the  particular  blessing  and  preserva- 
id,  and  ascribes  his  rocoeii  to  the  jnttice  of  because, 
h  having  first  attacked  him  upon  tluj  English  coast. 


uiuiiui,  ue  bciie  ram  nch  prae, 
tually  ruined  tbe  Dutch  trade,  and 
as  were  appointed  to  support  it,  t 

declined  coming  through  the  char 
choosing  rather  to  put  into  Frenol 
there,  and  afterward*  transport  thi 
water,  as  they  could. 

On  tbe  second  of  July,  Blake  bo 
nuickly  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fa 
there  in  great  numbers,  under  the  i 
of-war.  Blake  attacked  their  cot 
the  importance  of  their  charge,  and 
great  supply  of  fresb  men  from  the 
fought  bravely,  hut  at  last  were 
left  the  fishery  entirely  at  the  admit 
first  threatened  those  busses  with  . 
found  there  again  without  leave,  he 
plete  their  ladings,  on  their  paying 
was  what  king  Charles  demanded 

Our  admiral,  to  keep  the  seame 
all  the  changes  that  happened  in  t 
tell  them  it  was  his  and  their  bus 
their  respective  stations,  and  to  do  I 
try,  whatever  irregularities  there  r 
"I  home;  and  would  often  say  an 
state  affairs  were  not  their  provis 
bound  to  keep  foreigners  from  foolir 
rendered  him  agreeable  to  all  part 
generally  the  reputation  of  a  patrto 
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ocJj  as  pHiii^ibl*,  knowing  that  this  contributed  to  ibe 

t  of  jii<  government,  and  that  Blake's  concern  for  the 

*  England  would  iuif  uence  him  lo  do  all,  and  even 

in  any  other  man  could  be  expected  to  do  from  views 

st  and  ambition. 

le  sailed,  in  1654,  into  the  Mediterranean,  he  came, 

r  month  of  December,  into  the  road  of  Cadis,  where 

u  received  with  great  respect  and  civility  by  (be  Span- 

I  indeed  by  all  nations  as  well  as  the'  English,  who 

d  in  port.     A  Dutch  admiral  would  not  wear  his 

e  the  English  admiral  was  in  the  harbour;  one  of 

Hers  attending  his  Beet,  being  separated  from  the 

i  with  the  French  admiral  and  seven  men-of-war 

t  month.       The  captain  of  the  victualling 

sd  od  board  the  admiral,  who  inquired  of 

e  Blake  was,  drank  his  health  with  lire  (runs,  and 

J  the  captain  a  good  voyage.    The  Algerines  stood 

,we  of  him,  that  they  were  wont  to  stop  the  Sallee 

ie  they  had  any  prisoners  on  board,  took 

it  them  to  Blait,  in  hopes  thereby  of 

D  Cadiz  to  Malaga,  and,  while  he  lay  In  that 
diking  testimony  of  xeal  for  his  country's 
ie  of  his  seamen,  going  ashore,  met  the  host 
and  not  only  paid  no  respect  thereto,  but  laughed  at  those 
wbo  did.  The  priest  who  accompanied  it  highly  resented 
this,  ami  pat  the  people  on  revenging  the  indignity;  upon 
which  thev  fell  upon  the  sailors,  and  beat  some  of  them 
very  aBveTely.  When  the  sailors  returned  on  board,  Ihey 
complained  of  this  ill  usage,  and  the  admiral  instantly  sent 
a  trumpet  to  the  viceroy,  to  demand  the  priest  who  was  the 
author  of  this  insult.  The  viceroy  answered,  that  he  had 
an  authority  over  priests  **>d  therefore  could  not  send 
him.  Upon  this,  Blake  sent  a  second  message,  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  question,  wlm  had  power  to  send 
him;  but  that,  if  he  was  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
wonld  infallibly  bum  the  town  about  their  ears.  The 
inhabitants,  to  save  themselves,  obliged  the  viceroy  to  send 
the  priest,  who,  when  he  came  on  board,  excused  him- 
self to  Ibe  admiral  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
sailor*.  Blake,  with  much  calmness  and  composure,  told 
him,  that,  if  be  had  complained  of  this  outrage,  he  would 
have  punished  them  severely;  far  lie  would  not  suffer  any 
of  bis  men  to  affront  the  established  religion  of  a  place 
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where  he  touched ;  lint  he  blamed  biro  for  selling  01 
of  Spaniards  to  heat  them,  adding,  "  that  he  »ould  bat* 
him  and  all  the  world  know,  that  nunc-  but  an  Englishnn« 
should  chastise  an  Englishman." 

In  a  short  time  after  the  (instruction  of  the  enemy's : 
at  Tenerifte,  we  find  Blake  cruizing  again  off  the  h 
of  Cadiz,  where,  jn-iv.-i  11  in-  his  ships  }i:t-l  become  foi 
that  his  own  health  .-.mi  spirit*  hourly  wore  away,  here 
to  sail  for  England.  His  distemper  was  a  complicat 
dropsy  avid  scurvy,  brought  upon  him  by  being  for  t 
viiirs  together  at  sen,  ond  wanting  all  that  time  the  o 
niences  requisite  for  the  cure  of  his  disease.  In  his  pi  m 
home  it  increased  upon  him,  and  he  became  so  sensible  at 
his  approaching  end,  that  he  frequently  inquired  for  laud, t 
mark  of  his  affection  for  his  native  soil,  which,  however,  tic 
did  not  live  to  see,  dying  as  his  ship  (he  St.  George  ei 
Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1G57,  at 
fifty. nine  years  of  age.  Ilia  body  was  the  next  da;  nn- 
halmed  and  wrapped  in  h:id,  and.  t>y  order  of  the  protect!*, 
conveyed  by  water  to  Greenwich  Hoifte,  whence  it  w* 
carried  in  great  pomp  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  tkre 
interred  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  as  the  last  mark  if 
respect  that  could  be  paid  by  men  to  the  noble  spirit  whirn 
once  animated  this  tenement  of  clay.  During  the  blind 
reaction  which  followed  the  restoration,  his  coffin  ir*> 
removed  from  the  Abbey,  and  deposited  in  the  churchyard. 

Of  Blake,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  says,  "  He  was  the  first 
man  that  declined  the  old  tract,  and  made  it  manifest  lint 
the  science  might  he  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined; 
and  despised  those  rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice  t'i 
keep  his  ship  and  men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held 
in  former  times  a  point  of  great  ability  and  circumspection; 
as  if  the  principal  art  requisite  in  tlic'capuin  of  a  ship  had 
been  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe  again.  He  was  the  first 
man  who  brought  ships  to  contemn  castles  on  shore,  wliiea 
had  bean  thought  ever  very  formidable,  and  were  discovered 
by  him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who  cocM 
be  rarely  hurt  by  them.      He  was  the  first  thai  infused  tin! 

Croportion  of  courage  inlo  the  seamen,  by  making  Ibem  sot, 
y  experience,  what  mighty  things  they  could  do,  if  lix; 
were  resolved;  and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  w 
upon  water;  and  though  be  hath  been  very  well  imitated 
and  followed,  he  was  the  first  that  gave  the  example  of  ihit 
kind  of  naval  courage  and  hold  and  resolute  achievements." 


fite  aaVaMaal  •- 


r.  Bite,  in  drawing  bii  chi 
rring  praise  even  from  an 
trommand  at  sea,  be  subdued  the  Solly 
mJ  hit ing  attained  the  office  and  title  of  is  *tmmi, 
braied  thing-s  worthy  of  immortal  wtmary  ttwvmi. 
chum  bled  the  pride  of  France,  reduced  Portonl  to  re 
irake  tl)e  naval  force  of  Holland,  and  drove  (beta  b 
Wter  of  their  ports,  suppressed  the  rmm  of  TIms—j 
nice  triumphed  over  Spain.  Aloa*  than  He  i>  this, 
*  complied  with  the  parricides."  Aalhoty  Wood, 
bserves,  that  be  was  admired  and  apelaoded*  ay  uW  r 
As,  in  his  blunt  manner,  celebrate*  fats  praises  that: 
iti  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  hi*  eottntry'i 
n  undertaking,  and  most  faithful  m  ike 
hen.  With  him,  valour  mUoqi  gnat  it*  revs 
owsrdice  its  punishment."  We  hare  a  Cm  pietfe 
><  Ktunet,  iu  his  complete  history  of  England,  and 
air  one  by  Echini.     To  this  I  will  add  a  short  eaa 


While  Portugal  shall  her  blest'd  Indies  boast 

While  Naples  glories  in  her  flow'rj  coast. 

While  pirates  unto  Afric'i  sbwe  reton, 

While  Tuseany's  enrich 'd  by  ber  lair  port. 

While  the  Duich  fish  the  Spaniard  rasats  ab  ariaes. 

To  Mealing  conquests  while  proud  France  iai  aim. 

While  seas  still  roar,  while  ships  divide  ueir  wave*. 

While  death,  for  fame,  each  gallant  tailor  bra-tea, 

Thy  praise  shall  live ;  and  future  heroes  take, 

A*  Cnar's  once — the  nobler  name  of  Bust, 

la  reference  to  the   admirals  Deatw  and  Popham,  we 

ra  few  memorials  left.     As  to  the  first,  he  i>  mentioned 

Lord  Clarendon,  as  a  person  raised  by  bis  own  merit; 

d  though  this  entitled  him,  when  slain  in  the  Dutch  war, 

a  pompous  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ret  no  care 

it  taken  to  preserve  to  posterity,  either  by  tomb  or  inscrip- 

n,  the  memory  of  those  military  achievements  by  which 

i  reputation  was  acquired.     Colonel  Popham  was  raised 

the  command  of  the  fleet,  rather  out  of  regard  to  his 

elity  to  the  parliament,  and  his  being  known  for  a  gallant 

il  well  accomplished  gentleman,  than  for  any  skill  in  sea 


SABLES  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  hi*  a 

t,  amid  the  general  rejoicings  of  the  nation,  In  the  year 
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1060.  Several  distinguished  seamen,  whose  names  ander- 
ploits  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  were  sumim; 
the  earl;  and  active  promoters  of  this  event.  Of  tbn, 
Monk,  who  at  this  time  influenced  the  army,  and  MontNfM 
who  commanded  the  fleet,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
former  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  latter  elri 
of  Sandwich,  while  honours  were  freely  distributed  among 
other  naval  officers.  Charles  afl'ected  a  knowledge  of  nw- 
tical  affairs,  and  professed  to  have  the  interests  of  the  )«t 
service  much  at  heart,  while  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  made  Lord  high-admiral,  attained  a  high  runt 
by  several  victories  obtained  by  him  over  the  Dutch  tbett. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  before  Charles  had  submit- 
ted to  the  ascendancy  of  France,  it  must  be  admitted  tail 
the  navy  was  well  managed,  and  a*  a  natural  consequence  uf 
this,  we  were  generally  triumphant  on  the  mm 
quently,  howBver,  the  king,  sunk  in  luiurv  and  sloth,  in 
gleeted  this  as  well  as  the  other  interests  of  hi»  count  rv.ai: 
the  gallantry  of  his  admirals,  many  of  wbom  had  im* 
under  the  republic  and  Cromwell,  alone  preserved  the  dig 
of  England  from  contempt  and  disgrace. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration,  the  Dutch  presuming  upon 
the  unsettled  state  of  England,  recommenced  those  encroach- 
ment* for  which  they  had  been  called  to  account  so  severtij 
by  the  protector.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  1664,  at  the  commencement  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Holmes,  with  a  small  squadron,  took  the  Dutch  settlement  uf 
New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  which  hi-  named  HM 
York,  in  honour  of  the  duke  The  councils  of  Holland 
were  at  this  period  guided  by  the  celebrated  De  Wide,  who 
despatched  admiral  De  Rnyier  to  harass  the  English  trad*, 
a  commission  which  he  executed  with  considerable  meets*. 
The  war,  which,  although  real,  had  not  been  avowed,  wis 
now  openly  declared. 

The  respective  fleers  were  therefore  sent  to  sea  in  foH 
force,  there  having  been  ample  lime  on  both  sides  for  pre- 
paration. That  of  England  commanded  by  tlie  duke  of 
York  as  lord  high-admiral,  prince  Rupert  as  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  as  admiral  of  the 
blue,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sail  of  men-of- 
war  and  frigates,  and  tivrnv-i-i-lii  tire-ships  and  Vetches, 
manned  by  twenty-two  thousand  seamen  and  soldiers.  The 
Dutch  had  a  hundred  and  three  men-of-war,  eleven  tirr- 
glups  and  seven  yachts,  under  the  command  of  Opdani,  a 
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pita  and  gaOant 
■farih.il  the  braver 
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r.they 

wkbrtted  Van  Troop,  Evera,  and  other  ariminis: 
Jat  bring  dirided  into  seven  sfraarirou*. 

On  the  3d  of  Jane*  1665,  the  two  navies  agwfi  about 

fas  in  the  morning  off  LowestotF.     Taiairs  went  as  drw 

my  equally  on  both  sides,  several  unuiirniu  charging 

mum  and  through,  witboax  any  reniarkabie  a^antag*. 

Bat  about  noon,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  with  the  bine  snua- 

•too,  fell  into  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  deet,  ^ide*  it  inr  > 

tie  parts,  and  began  that  confc-wo  which  aided  in  a  t»*cai 

wftat    The  dnke  of  York  in  i  Te  Royai  Charles,  a  shin  if 

oghty  guns,  and  admiral  Opdaci  in  the  Eecfirachx,  a  shin 

«f  eighty-four,  were  closely  en.; -fed.     The  aght  continued 

fcr  some  hours  with  great  Gbstiuncy.  and  hu  royal  highness 

m  in  the  utmost  danger.     Several  person*  of  distinct  if.n 

me  killed  on  board  his  ship.     About  one,  the  Dutch  ad- 

■iral's  ship  blew  up,  with  a  proIiguMu  noise :  occasioned  by 

tome  accident  m  distributing  tie  powder.     In  this  vessel, 

together  with  the  admiral,  perished  tire  hon-ired  men.  only 

fire  of  the  whole  crew  escaoin?:  man*  or  tho*e  Last,  were 

Tolunteers,  of  the  best  families  of  Hoilar.<i,  and  not  a  few 

Frenchmen,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  beintir  present  in  a 

tea-fight. 

A  little  after  this  nnlncky  blow,  the  Dutch  received  a  «£I 
greater.  Four  line  ship*,  the  Urge*t  of  *ixty,  the  least  of 
forty  guns,  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  were  burned  by  one 
nra-ehip:  soon  after,  three  larzer  vessels  by  the  **me  acci- 
dent shared  the  same  fate.  Tee  Orange,  a  ship  of  seventy- 
nre  guns  after  a  gallant  defence,  was  tamed :  and  thu«, 
towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  all  fell  into  confusion.  Vice- 
admiral  Stillinirwert  w»  shot  through  the  middle  by  a 
cannon-ball.  Vice- Admiral  Cortanear  received  a  shot  in 
his  thigh,  of  which  he  instantly  died . 

Numerous  sanguinary  conflicts  followed  with  unequal 
success ;  the  history  of  one  of  which  mi?ht  nearly  serre  for 
the  history  of  all.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  desperate 
Talour  displayed  by  both  parties,  and  alike  by  commanders 
and  privates.  The  English  under  Albemarle  and  prince 
Rupert  were  belt  in  a  well-contested  right  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1666 ;  and  tber  in  their  tarn  trained  a  victory  oyer 
De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  six  weeks  after. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  English  being  off  their  guard, 
owing  to'  a  negotiation   for  peace  which   was  carried  on 


under  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  De  Witte  scm 
a  fleet  to  menace  the  English  coast.  They 
shipping  at  Shcerness,  and  even  threatened  London;  but 
the  English  fleet  preparing  with  great  alacrity  to  ittid 
them,  they  retreattd,  having  effected  little  Other  result  ihin 
insulting  some  of  our  sen-ports,  and  exciting  a  geetril 
alarm.  This  insult  did  not  pass  unavenged;  bnt  in  uw 
meantime  a  treat;  of  peace  wu  signed  in  August.  IGfi". 

The  rivalry  between  England  and  Holland  for  the  »• 
vcreignty  of  the  sea  was  suspended,  not  terminated.  The 
smouldering  embers  of  strife  again  burst  into  a  blaze,  in) 
war  was  for  the  second  time,  dining  this  reign,  declared  in 
1672. 

In  thii  war  England  was  in  alliance  with  Franc*,  kl 
does  not  seem  to  have  derived  any  material  aid  from  ttr 
French  navy.  In  a  furious  battle  fought  on  the  3tb  of 
May,  in  which  the  duke  of  York  and  earl  Sandwich  com- 
manded the  English,  two  Dutch  admirals,  Van  Ghent  ami 
Evertz,  were  killed,  and  the  victory,  long  doubtful,  iuclimd 
to  the  side  of  the  English.  But  this  gain  was  death 
bought  by  the  loss  of  Sandwich,  who  perished  amid  tie 
flames  of  bis  ship,  which  had  ,been  set  on  tire  by  the  enenji 
and  which  he  refused  to  leave,  fighting  her  to  the  last. 

After  this  event,  prince  Rupert  bad  the  principal  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet,  but  being  ill  supported  at  hom(> 
was  unable  to  achieve  any  decisive  victory,  although  mmj 
battles  were  fought  with  more  bravery  than  good  condor" 
on  both  Bides.  Personal  rivalry  between  tin-  oppoAali' 
mirals  not  (infrequently  was  permit  ted  to  interfere  with  ll« 
general  design  of  the  battle.  Of  this  the  following  is  • 
remarkable  instance,  and  sh'>ws  the  de-perate  valour  to' 
uncommon  in  (ho...  day*.  In  an  i  ne-.i^eiiiem  bctvt  f  n  •'■■ 
two  fleets,  which  ended  doubtfully,  prince  Rupert  and  P« 
Ruyter  being  the  respective  commanders-in-chief,  a  sea-d#li 
as  it  may  be  termed,  lunk  place  Ik-lwcvii  Sir  Edward  SpragiT8 
and  Van  Tromp. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Tromp  in  the  Golden  Lion. 
and  Sir  Edward  Spragge  in  the  Royal  Prince,  fought  sbf 
to  ship.  The  Dutch  admiral,  however,  would  not  come  to 
a  close  fight,  which  gave  him  a  great  advantage;  i« 
Spragge,  who  had  more  than  his  complement  on  board,  (of- 
fered much  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  and,  having  thewinl 
and  smoke  in  his  face,  could  not  make  so  good  n-e  ni  in- 
own,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done.     After  three  hutin 
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wra  light,  the  Royal  Prince  was  so  disabled,  that  Sir 
Rhrard  was  forced  to  go  on  board  the  St.  George,  and 
Tramp  quitted  the  Golden  Lion  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board 
Ike  Comet,  where  the  battle  was  renewed  with  incredible 
fctj.  We  have,  in  respect  to  this,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  we 
atdofeverv  battle,  a  distinct  relation  of  what  was  performed 
tjtnch  squadron,  and,  from  the  relation  of  the  blue  squad- 
ron, compared  wilh  prince  Rupert's  account,  the  following 
Utti  »re  collected. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Dutch  admiral  was  to  take  or  sink 
nVRoial  Prince:  but  the  Earl  of  Ossury,  and  Sir  John 
Kwuptnorne,  together  with  Blown  himself,  so  effectually 
pwiwtcd  the  disabled  vessel,  that  none  of  the  enemy's  fire- 
itipi  euuld  come  near  her,  though  this  was  often  attempted. 
Allirt,  the  St.  George  being  terribly  torn,  and  in  a  manner 
JimIiUI,  Sir  Edward  Sprigga  . I. 'signed  to  go  on  board  a 
•Midship,  the  Royal  Charles;  but,  before  he  was  got  ten 
bull'  length,  a  shot,  which  passed  through  the  St.  George, 
Wt  his  boat;  and,  though  they  immcdiatclv  rowed  back, 
JM,  before  they  could  get  within  reach  of  the  ropes  that 
"ere  tlirnwn  out  from  the  St,  George,  the  boat  sunk,  and 
Sir  Edward  was  drowned.  This  was  the  last  battle  of  the 
Dutch  war,  peace  being  soon  after  again  concluded. 

Daring   the   present   reign,  two  expeditions   were   sent 
against  the  Barbary  States,  which  were  so  far  successful  as 
I"  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  the  depredations  of  these  pirati- 
cal barbarians. 
Charles  died  in  1784. 


JAMES  II. 


James  II,,  brother  and  successor  to  Charles  II.,  was  dis- 
tinguished ,  while  duke  of  York,  both  for  his  careful  adminis- 
tration of  naval  affair*,  and  for  his  conduct  in  commanding 
the  fleet  in  battle.  His  achievements  in  this  respect  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  chapter. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  unfortunately  directed 
his  attention  to  other  and  less  praiseworthy  objects,  which 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  country,  and  to  the  revolution 
of  MBS. 

Of  (he  eminent  naval  commanders  of  this  period,  several 
lited  under  the  republic,  and  continued  to  serve  under  the 
last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
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MONK,  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE  —  Oeorge  Mon 

.■o  highly  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  t 
man,  in  times  when  men  of  eminence  were  not  rare,  waa  i 
■'mi  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk,  a  geotlemnn  of  ancient  family  u 
Devonshire.     He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  December,  iW~ 
and  was  educated  for  the  military  profession.     A  curi 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  immediate  cause  -of  his  entering  t 

In   the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charlce   I 
majesty,  who  had  then  in  view  a  war  witli   Spain,  c 
down  to  Plymouth,  in  order  to  inspect   the  naval  pre]" 
lions  that  were  making  there.     Sir  Thomas  Monk  1. 
mind  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  prince,  though  his  debts,  derive,  I 
rather  from  his  ancestors'  extravagance  than  his  own,  made 
him  somewhat  tlfraid  of  the  law.     To  remedy  this  evil,  be 
sent  his  son  George  to  the  under-sheriff  of  Devonshire  with 
a  considerable  present,  desiring  that,  on  so  extraordinary  an 
occasion,  he  might  be  sate  iVuiu  any  instill  v.  Iiik-  be  jiii  rj.ii-t 
the  king.     The  sheriff  took  the  present,  and  granted  his 
request,  but,  soon  after  receiving  a  larger  from  ona  of  hit 
creditors,  took  him  in  execution  in  the  face  of  the  count 
iieorge  Monk,  whose  youth  led  him  to  think  this  a  strar, 
action,   went  to  Exeter,  and,  after  espottniatiog  with  t 
pettifogger,  who  was  altogether  insensible  as  to  reproach 
took  his  leave  of  him  in  a  more  intelligible  language,  ai 
caned  him  so  heartily,  that  he  left  him  in   no  condition  of 
fallowing  him.     This  adventure  sent  hitn  nn  board  the  fleet, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Lord   VVimbleton,  shortly 
after  sailed  for  Cadiz,  when  he  was  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age:  and  thus  ho  began,  as  he  ended,  his  service  to 
his  country  at  sea. 

We  soon  after  find  him  serving  with  great  reputation  as 
a  young  officer  in  the  army,  under  Sir  Richard  GreovilUt, 
Lord  Oxford,  and  others.  He  held  a  high  command  in 
Ireland  under  Charles,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
ciril  wars,  until  being  taken  prisoner  along  with  several  other 
royalist  officers  by  the  parliamentary  general  Fairfax,  he 
was  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  in   confinement 


for  several  years.  The  royal  cause  being  apparently  ren- 
dered hopeless  by  the  captivity  anil  .!■ 

was  induced  to  accept  of  a  commission  from  Lord  D'lilr, 
his  kinsman,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  parliament  in 
the  government  of  Ireland,  ami  thus  obtained  hU  liberty 
In  Ireland  he  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  parliament 


•« diiposed  to  forget  his  former  attachment  to  the  king, 
ukion  one  occasion  he  received  their  thanks,  with  the  more 
BiiKUntUl  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  and  the  govern. 
Mol  of  Carrii'kfergus.  From  this  time  he  became  a  lender 
MOBg  the  general*  of  the  commonwealth,  and  attracted 
■  ■I  l.'rimivvi'll,  whoft  iuflneMM  vv.is 
Urn*  in  the  BM  i  . 
He  accompanied   Cromwell  to   Scotland,  where  he  dis- 

usual  bravery,  attended  by  his  dim)  sueeess. 
Monk,  who  bod  attained  hi:  forty-fifth  year,  was  now 
*h™t  to  he  removed  to  a  new  scene  of  esertion.  Although 
hii  earliest  essay  in  arms  had  been  at  sea,  his  laurels  hod 
o«a  hitherto  gained  by  land.  He  was  again  employed  bv 
*«a,and  intrusted  with  a  high  command,  in  which  his  good 
fortune  did  not  forsake  him.  He  fought  along  with  Deune, 
^hen  that  officer  was  killed  bv  his  side,  on  the  '1\\  of  June, 
1653.  The  most  remarkable  "actions  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, have  been  already  narrated.  He  was  soon  after 
Sent  at  commander-in-chief  to  Scotland,  which  he  continued 
to  govern  successfully,  and,  although  perba.pi  with  unneces- 
sary severity,  upon  the  whole  not  without  satisfaction  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  until  the  restoration. 

Monk's  early  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause 
seem  never  entirely  to  have  left  him,  and  although  he  served 
the  republic  and  Cromwell  with  strict  fidelity,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  bad  anticipated  that  the  natural  course  of  events 
would  bring  about  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  There  were 
some  who  endeavoured  to  insinuate  Mispieions  on  this 
point,  into  the  mind  of  the  protector.  In  a  long  letter 
which,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  the  general 
himself,  he  hints  this  to  him  in  a  postscript,  characteristic 
of  his  humour  and  cunuing. 

P.S.— "  There  be  that  tell  me,  that  there  is  a  certain 
cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  culled  Ueorge  Monk,  who  is 
said  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  introduce  diaries  Stuart.  I 
pray  you  use  your  diligence  to  apprehend  him,  and  send 
him  up  to  me. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  wishes,  he  resisted  strong  temptations,  to 
raw  himself  to  power,  and  resolved  to  place  Charles  II.  on 
the  throne.  To  detail  the  steps  by  which  ho  accomplished 
this,  would  lead  us  from  our  subject.  The  restoration 
being  successfully  completed,  Monk  was  created  duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  enjoyed,  during   the   rest   of  his   life, 


had  AI:v:::.ir'.c-  bt*n  at  home. 

h\  l'V,,^  Albemarle  was,  in 
ea/oi  up.  r.  ajain  to  serve  his  k; 
was  made  admiral-in-chief,  ii 
Rupert.  His  last  exploit  was  tl 
of  Jane,  and  following  days, 
havock  ensued  on  both  sides, 
*woh.    The  address  of  Monk  to 

the  English,  is  worth  preserving 

number  of  our  enemies,"  he  said,* 

djjj;  hat,  though  we  are  inferior 

•U  things  else  superior.     Force  i 

if  we  need  it,  borrow  resolution  l 

we  hare  formerly  performed. 

though  our  fleet  be  divided,  our  i 

worst,  it  will  be  more  honourable 

own  element,  than  to  be  made  six 

he  overcome  is  the  fortnne  of  wa 

of  cowards.     Let  us  teach  the  w, 

*wher  he  acquainted  with  death  t 

Albemarle  died  on  the  3d  of  Ja 

second  year  of  his  age.     The  hist 

lowing  eulogium  on  his  character 

doubt,  but  not  undeserved. 

After  speaking  of  him  so  fully  i: 
•miss  to  say  something  of  so  great 
city,  the  temner  of  hU  m,\wi    .~i 


dispatched  by  seven  o'clock,  when  he  £ 
ill  who  desired  it,  and  cr 


end,  if  il 
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mhe  -pot.  He  ww  an  enemy  to  ill  oppression  iti  the  army, 
•ad  tued  frequently  tosav,  that  his  officers  should  have  power 
W(ominju)d  and  to  protect,  but  Dot  to  terrify  or  pillage  the 
wWen.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  of  which 
ht  rare  a  signal  instance  at  the  end  of  the  first  Dutch  war 
■  Cromwell's  time.  The  seamen  came  to  the  navy-office  in 
•ronrlj  to  demand  their  price-money  :  he  told  them  that  there 
«ere  fifteen  hundred  ships  to  be  sold,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
tbej  were  sold,  they  should  have  their  money,  with  which 
taj  seemed  to  be  satisfied ;  but,  in  the  afternoon,  there  came 
fan*  or  five  thousand  of  them  armed  towards  Whitehall, 
•Ken  Monk  hearing-,  met  them  at  C  baring-cross  in  company 
■itli  Cromwell  and  some  other  officers,  where,  without  much 
opMnlation,  he  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  several  of 
twm,  upbraiding  them  with  not  depending  on  his  word,  who 
Wer  broke  it;  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  them,  that, 
forgetting  their  former  fury,  they  tamely  retired,  and  were 
lAenrards  very  honourably  paid. 

H*  was  extremely  moderate  in  his  way  of  living,  eating 
but  one  meal  a-day,  and  that  homely  and  heartily.  He 
despised  and  hated  drinking;  and,  having  settled  his  affec- 
'WBira  the  woman  he  married,  was  a  tender  and  constant 
tujUnd  through  the  course  of  his  life.  As  a  father,  he 
"twwed  more  of  passion  than  in  any  part  of  his  character,  for, 
M  the  low  of  his  second  son,  George,  in  Scotland,  he  gave 
»ij  to  his  grief  to  such  a  degree  as  surprised  all  who  were 
wjoainted  with  the  firmness  of  his  temper  in  other  respects. 
His  valour  was  very  singular,  for  he  was  fierce  without  losing 
ais  temper,  and  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of  patience, 
joined  with  boundless  courage:  and  these  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed as  much  as  ever,  even  in  the  decline  of  life.  In  the 
second  Dutch  war  a  chain-shot  took  away  his  breeches,  yet 
be  never  altered  his  countenance  or  his  place.  The  duko 
■>f  Buckingham  gives  us  a  much  stronger  proof  of  his  resolu- 
tion, on  his  own  knowledge  :  for  he  says  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle  declared  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  that  he  was 
sore  of  one  thing,  viz.,  thai  he  would  not  be  taken;  and 
that  be  saw  him  charge  a  little  pocket  pistol  with  powder, 
his  grace  believing  he  would  h.nv  tiled  into  the  powder-room, 
in  case  the  Dutch  hail  boarded  him.  See  his  memoirs  pre- 
ttied to  his  works.     In  the  Chatham  business,  apprehending 
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coorid  i»,t.  W  nftrr^a  i:  as  chew 
h — n  how  mavr  capacities  ?     ] 
chief,  whes  the  Vmc  ud  the  n 
that  comaaitd.     He  in  fm  at 
inmacnur  the  ovmn,  or  rath 
was  w«Y«SKrT  ne  suppressing  al 
was  thotacfct  requisite  ir  the  has- 
was  intrusted  br  the  kr.ne  witi 
intrusted  hr  the"  duke  with  the 
the  eatr  when  rimed  with  the  p 
narr  when  we  made  war  with 
same  time.     He  was  sent  for  t 
citizens  after  the  fire ;  he  was  St 
invasion  of  the  Dutch :  and,  as 
sorer  Southampton,  so.  on  his  de. 
man  that  could  replace  him. 
Nicholas*  that  able  and  faithful 
and  he  said  it  when  the  duke  ha 
great   things.  *-That,  indepetxfc 
rertorariou,  the  duke  of  Albeu 
real,  and  successful  services  aft* 
than  his  prince  could  do  for  him. 
When  his  son  went  to  wait  one 


■oxtigcj,  Ei&i  o 


had  ilood  in  Deed  of  no  such  support,  a 
"  ";  only  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  place  pre- 
figure in  »«,  and  think  it  sufficient  to  raise  the 
ion  of  every  loyal  spectator,  to  say,  "  This  ia  general 


MONTAGUE,  EABL  OF  SANDWICH— '•  Fame 
Wongs,  of  right,  to  all  those  who  have  deserved  well  of 
jwittv;  but  the  mprefne  ilegree  of  glory  ought  to  wait  on 
y  of  such  iilustrioua  persons  as  have  been  martyrs 
atry,  and  voluntarily  died,  either  to  serve  or  to 
So  says  our  historian,  applying  the  sentiment 
;t  of  this  brief  notiee. 
d  Montague,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Sydney  Montague, 
o  of  Lord  Montague  of  BronghtoD.  He  was 
eeived  a  good  education,  ami,  at  a  very  early 
_  jn  public  life,  regarding  the  occasion  of 
lowing  anecdote  is  told : — His  father,  Sir  Syd- 
xised  to  lean  rather  to  the  royal  cause  than  to 
u-liamenl,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was 
n  oath  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the 
i  the  parliamentary  commander.  This 
d  to  do,  assigning  a  reason  which  it  was  more  easy 
than  to  answer.  He  told  the  speaker  "he  would 
ir  to  live  with  that  nobleman,  because  he  was  an  old 
d  initfht  <He  before  him ;  nor  would  he  swear  to  die 
nn  Htm,  since  the  earl  was  going  with  an  army  against  the 
ling,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  free  from  treason,  and 
Iherefore  could  not  tell  what  end  that  great  man  might  come 
h,"  For  this,  Sir  Sydney  was  expelled  the  bouse,  and  a 
commission  was  issued  to  young  Montague,  then  only 
eighteen,  to  raise  a  regiment  among  bis  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bour*. This,  the  youthful  colonel  accomplished,  and  wag 
ready  for  the  field  in  six  weeks.  He  was  much  distinguished 
during  his  military  career,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
barn  quite  hearty  in  the  republican  cause,  although  Crom- 
well acquired  such  influence  with  him  as  to  induce  him  to 
accept  *  seat  at  the  board  of  treasury,  and  to  take  an 
active  put  in  public  affairs. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Montague's  services  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  scene,  which  brings  him  more  immediately 
within  th«  scope  of  this  work.  It  would  accord  ill  with 
is  and  feelings  of  a  modern  tar  to  see  a  colonel  of 
1   lord  of  the  treasury,  raised  at  once  to  be 


Charts  11.,  and  brought  1 

hopinif  that  affairs  at  home  w 
In  l  his  he  waf  disappointed,  m 
more  mere  past ' 


When  Monk  had  opeolv 
from  the  king  the  nomination  i 
of  the  fleet ;  and,  repairing  i 
imaumGatelj  submitted  to  hj  ad 
command,  and  br  the  other  ol 
without  waiting  for  orders,  he  I 
land,  whence  he  had  the  bonotf 
England.  When  for  this  act  01 
obedient,  he  was  likeU  to  be  cat 
Charles  screened  him  by  girin, 
lie  was  unmediateri  created 
Hinchinbrooke  and  earl  of  Sat 
row  seas,  and  lieuti-nant-admir 
lord  high-admiral.      He  contin 


and  was  remarkable  for  regardin 
in  the  preferments  of  the  navy,  c 
against  showing  fit  our  to  the 
penong  of  distinction,  to  the  pre 
lunger  or  butler.  This  render 
Aaat,  «■  In  >,  after  the  death  of  Alt 
tlipir  father  and  protector 
We  have  already  j 
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Pjptar,  bishop  of  Oiford  says,  "  The   English  lost  many 

nteers  and  ten  captains  of  ships :  amongst  these  were 

%rl  of  Sandwich,  and  Digby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol, 

u  almost  alone  fought  with  the  third   squadron  of  the 

'th :  jet,  at  length,  when  Digbj  nil  shut  through  the 

ft, and  the  ship  that  he  coimiianik-d  wa.-  bored  through 

ah innumerable  shot,  the  seamen  with  difficulty  brought  her 

Bathe  harbour  ;  but  Sandw  ich  bavin;:  liii-ci-ably  nhat  it-red 

~  n  of  tbeir  ships,  and  beat  off  three  fire-ships,  at  length 

«j  overpowered  with  numbers,  fell   a  sacrifice  for  his 

Wry;  a  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  of  Alci- 

tndes,  and  untainted  by  any  of  his  vices ;  of  high  birth, 

eapible  of  any  business,  full  of  wisdom,  a  great  commander 

»>  k»  and  land,  and   also   learned   and   eloquent,  affable, 

liberal,  and   magnificent."      Gerard    Brandt,   an   eminent 

Dutch  writer,  who  is  never  partial   to  any  hut  his  own 

coantrTmen,  after  a  full  account  of  the  valour  with  which 

•h* art  defended  himself,  and  which  he  styles  unfortunate 

Mirage,  b  pleased  to  my— "  Such  was  the  "late  of  this  noble 

K'>  who  was  vice-admiral  of  England)  a  man  equally 
'e,  knowing,  and  of  a  most  engaging  behaviour;  one 
who  lid  rendered  his  sovereign  (he  greatest  services,  not 
dyio  the  field,  but  in  the  cabinet,  and  as  an  ambassador  in 


EPITAPH  ON  SANDWICH. 

Adom'd  with  titles,  but  from  virtue  great. 
Xtptmu  at  sea,  and  Nestor  in  the  state; 
Alike  in  council  and  in  fight  rcnown'd; 
Oft  with  success,  with  merit  ilwiyl  crOWIi'd ; 

0  heart  more  honest,  and  no  head  more  wise, 
A  Soldier,  seaman,  dalesman,  here  he  lies! 

d"  brave,  yet  gentle;   though  sincere,  not  rude; 
Justice  in  camps,  in  courts  be  truth  pursued. 
Living,  he  raised  a  deathless,  spotless  name; 
And,  dying,  soared  above  tbe  reach  of  fame. 

Reader,  if  English,  slop  tbe  tailing  tear  ! 
Grief  should  not  wait  on  bim  who  felt  no  fear; 
H*  wants  not  pity — could  bis  ashes  speak, 
n'rous  sounds  would  from  llic  ma 
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some  dflyg.  (J,  "  '"  ?  feptfor, 
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e  of,  and  to  be  preferred  from  one  dwaii  to 
a  from  a  common  sailor,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
•  captain  of  a  small  vessel,  and  from  thence  to  the  command 
Hi  bag  tUpa. 

"He  had  been  in  all  the  actions  performed  by  Blake, 
KM  of  which  were  very  stupendous,  and  in  all  the  battle* 
wMch  Cromwell  had  fought  with  the  Dutch,  in  which  he 
»u  a  signal  officer,  and  very  much  valued  by  him.  He 
*u  of  that  class  of  religion  which  were  tailed  independents, 
'  *  whom  were  anabaptists,  who  were  generally  be- 
>  hare  most  aversion  to  the  king,  and,  therefore, 
,  J  in  affairs  of  £reat  trust.  He  was  commander- in  - 
ef  of  the  fleet  when  Richard  was  thrown  out:  and  when 
tt  grew  between  the  rump  and  Lambert,  be  brought 
■e  whole  fleet  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  that  which 
d  the  parliament ;  which  broke  the  neck  of  all  other 
i,  though  he  intended  only  the  better  settlement  of  the 
>n  wealth. 

"  Kec  after  the  restoration,  did  any  man  perform  his 
duty  better.  He  caused  all  persons,  how  well  qualified  so- 
srer,  who  he  knew  were  affected  to  a  republic,  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service;  brought  very  good  order  into  his 
own  ship ;  frequented  the  church  prayers  himself,  and  made 
all  the  seamen  do  so.  He  was  very  remarkable  in  hi*  affec- 
tion and  countenance  Towards  all  those  who  had  faithfully 
•■erred  the  king,  and  never  commended  any  person  lo  the 
duke  to  be  preferred  but  such,  and  performed  to  hie  death 
all  that  could  be  espected  from  a  brave  and  an  honest 

"  It  looked  like  some  presage  that  he  had  of  his  own  death, 
that  before  he  went  to  sea  he  came  to  the  treasurer  and  the 
chancellor,  to  whom  he  had  always  borne  much  respect,  and 
spoke  to  them  in  a  dialect  he  had  never  before  used;  for  he 
was  a  very  generous  man,  and  lived  in  his  house  decently 
and  plentifully,  and  had  never  made  any  the  least  suit  or 
pretence  for  money.  Now  he  told  them  that  he  was  going 
upon  an  expedition  in  which  many  honest  men  must  lose 
tieir  lives ;  and  though  he  had  iil>  apprehension  of  himself,  but 
that  God  would  protect  him,  as  he  had  often  done  in  the  same 
occasions,  yet  be  thought  it  became  him,  against  the  wont 
to  make  his  condition  known  to  them,  and  the  rather  because 
he  knew  be  was  esteemed  generally  to  be  rich.  Ik-  said,  in 
truth  he  thought  himself  so  some  few  months  since,  when  he 
was  worth  eL'lit  or  nine  th'iusikiid  puiitids  ;  but  the  marriage 
if  his  daughter  to  a  young-  gentleman  in  quality  Mill  forlune. 


it,  who  u  {nm^T  itastit 
it  wtrk  Terr  ofc  Lii-ioi  onva, 
•«*  ***J  oomoiudiv  to  hi* 
in  h,  with  an  nnrrersal  faaaa 
■amed  that  the  protniw  was 
Sore  h  b,  it  «»  exacilT  .-cm 
two  persons  had  ant  Mw-*r. 
It  ii  worth  otMerria^,  thai 
though  they  differ  width-  ii 
coucnr  in  co  mm  en  ding  Sir  Jc 
lojal  commander,  uJvtTt 
man ;  and,  h  wch,  be  deserves 

SIB  JOHN  KEMPTH. 
•n  ancient  royalist  familT  in 
he  ni  bom  in  the  Tear  1630 
lo  a  merchantman,  and  becam> 
•el,  in  which  character  he  w 
beginning  of  our  wars  with  Si 
ff  •  ".'TJ  "tTOrdinarj  action. 
Kfianuh  man-of-war,  comman 


id  all  probability  got  clear.  At  last,  however,  nver- 
•Hrnwl  by  numbers,  he  was  boarded,  taken,  and  carried 
■ato  Malaga.  The  knight,  to  whom  he  was  prisoner,  treated 
kirn  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  civility,  carried  bim  home 
to  bis  bouse,  gave  him  the  free  use  of  it,  spoke  of  him  with 
auteh  respect,  commended  his  valour  to  every  bodv,  and 
declared  that  he  never  knew  a  man  who  deserved  higher 
preferment;  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  this  manner,  which  I 
ean  scarce  call  a  confinement,  he  sent  him  to  England. 
Some  years  after,  the  same  knight  of  Malta  was  taken  in 
the  Straits,  by  commodore  Ven,  and  brought  prisoner  into 
England,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  tower :  this 
afforded  the  captain  an  opportunity  of  returning  all  the 
tttilities  that  he  had  received  and  of  procuring  his  liberty, 
which  he  did  at  his  own  expense,  and  furnished  him  with 
every  thing  necessary  to  return  to  Spain ;  an  action  gen- 
tmusand  grateful la  itself,  and  which  could  not  fail  of  doing 
our  English  commander  great  honour. 

At  the  restoration,  Kempthorne  was  appointed  to  a  ship 
in  the  royal  navy.  Having  served  with  great  distinction. 
and  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  he  died  in  1679. 

BIU  GEORGE  AYSCUE  ranked  high  for  naval  skill 
among  his  contemporaries.  Of  .Sin  Edwaho  Sphaggr's 
gallantry,  and  the  desperate  conflict  with  the  younger  Van 
Tromp,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  names  of  many  others 
whose  deeds  are  enrolled  in  the  annuls  of  naval  renown, 
might  well  adorn  our  pages ;  but  space  would  fail  us  in  the 
attempt.  Allan,  Holmes,  Stoyner,  Tiddiman,  James  earl 
of  Marlborough,  Berkelj,  MyngS,  Nar  borough,  arid  others. 
contributed  their  shares  to  the  glory  which,  during  this 
period,  accompanied  the  English  arms.  It  was  indeed  an 
important  era  in  our  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas.  The  Dutch  were  the  most  formidable  rivals  we  had 
for  a  long  time  encountered,  and  contested  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory both  with  courage  and  with  their  characteristic  obsti- 
nacy. Their  nourishing  commerce,  supplied  a  very  numer- 
ous mercantile  marine,  which  was  easily  made  available 
for  warlike  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  our  Intestine  dis- 
sensions and  the  impolitic  government  of  Charles  II.,  gave 
them  many  advantages;  and  it  was  owing  lo  the  skill  of  her 
admirals,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  her  sailors  alone, 
that  England  emerged  victorious  from  the  struggle. 


etice  of  his  country  against  Louis  ?i 
powerful  sovereigns  of  thme  or  any  other  times,  and  with 
armies  and  resom.i.'.  infinitely  inferior  lie  had  defeated  the 
ahlest  captains,  humbled  the  pride,  and  checked  the  prwntM 
of  that  ambitious  itinif.  Ho  brOdghl  with  him  lo  the  Hn*. 
lish  throne,  the  raost  deep-rooted  nelinn  of  hostility  toward* 


ersal  monarch; ;  and  who,  having  taken  up  the  c 
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tfe  Jeposed  James,  was   undisguisedlv   William's  personal 

awn;,  as  well  ns  I  hat  of  the  liberties  of  England. 

Wu"  with  France  then  was  a  ruling  principle  in  the  new 

(i  policy,  and  in  this,  in  the  present  tamper  of  the  nation, 

iu  heartily  seconded  by  his  subjects. 

King  William's  tastes  and  pvi'dili.-etinii;,  however,  were 

irr\y  military,  anil  ho  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  applied 

DcUleuts  and  that  valour  which  shone  so  conspicuously 

atbtfielJ  to  the  conduct  of  naval  warfare.     In  this  respect, 

b  inclinations  of  hid  great  antagonist,  coincided  with  his 

~i,ujd  their  most  important  eontest.-,  were  decided  on  the 

lie  Slid  and  not  on  the  ocean.     Still  it  will  appear  from 

«  biwf  review  of  the  principal   naval   transactions  of  this 

"  '(n  that  the  honour  of  thy  British  Hag  was  not  left  unsup- 

1*1,  ami  from  notices  of  a  few  of  those  heroes,  by  whom 

utliig  was  upheld,  it  will  be  seen  that  (he  Li  lakes  and  the 

looUgues  were  not  without  worthy  successors. 

During  the  unhappy  and  inglorious  period  immediately 

lading  the  accession  of  William,  Franco  had  pursued  nu 

ions  policy.     Aware  of  her  inability  to  cope  by  sea  with 

a  Holland  or  England  separately,  and  much  less  when 

■ftited,  she  fomented  by  every  means  in  her  power  the  dis- 

"Tbobs  which  had  arisen  between  them,  and  while  making  a 

n»  of  entering  into  alliance,  at  one  time  with  the  one,  and  at 

•other  tims  with  the  other,  she  was  in  reality  taking  every 

1  to  increase  her  own  naval  power,  secretly  rejoicing  to 

ie  those  two  nations  which  she  hated,  mutually  destroy- 

*g«ch  others'  Heels,  and  wasting  each  others' resources,  and 

t  anticipated,  paving  the  way  for  her  assuming 

"wereignty  of  the  seas. 

Tkiadvect'of  the  Sladtholder  of  Holland  to  the  throne 

*>  England,  put  a  sudden  check  to  these  schemes,  and  pro- 

*""J  an   alliance  between   the  English  and   the   Dutch, 

b,  although  marred  at  first  in  some  degree  by  heart- 

ings  arising  out  of  recent  events,  was  soon  cemented 

Hog  the  ensuing  wars,  by  a  sense  of  common  injury  and 

'nto  a  cordial  friendship. 

'i  first  attempt  was  to  lit  out  a  considerable  fleet  to 

rt  lung  James  and  his  invading  army  to  Ireland.     Hav- 

tf  performed  this  service,  the  French  fleet  was  attacked  in 

y-bay   by  that  of   England,  under  the  command  of 

il   Herbert.     In   this  engagement,  the  English,  who 

._#  rather  inferior  in  numbers,  were  worsted,  but  without 

y  considerable  loss.     On  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  Forts- 


mouth,  William,  to  show  the  world  that  he  rtidnntl 
hii  misfortune  to  want  of  conduct,  created  Herbal 
Torrington,  knighted  captains  Ashby  and  SlmttLi 
tribut  ed  rewards  among  the  seamen .  This  is  a  li*  1 
which  might  be  more  frequently  adopted  with  tim 

The  English  were  again  beat  in  the  next  com 
any  consequence.  It  had  now  become  a  matts 
importance  to  convey  William's  troops  safely  to 
that  monarch  having  resolved  to  tale  the  field  ii 
against  James. 

This  design  was  brought  to  bear  about  the  Dcfi 
the  month  of  June,  when  his  majesty  embarked  h 
on  board  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  transport 
11th,  and,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  an  nien-ijf-wi 
Sir  Clondesley  Shovel,  tailed  for  Carrickfergui,  i 
safelv  arrived  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

There  was  nothing  better  understood  in  Engh 
the  absolute  necessity  of  assembling  early  in  lb 
strong  fleet  in  the  channel.  The  honour  of  the  I 
depended  upon  it ;  for  the  French,  after  their  smil 
tage  in  Bantry-bay,  had  given  out  that  they  woald 
summer  insult  the  joint  fleets  of  the  English  and 
What  was  still  more,  the  nation's  safety  depended 
measure  no  less,  since  the  king  and  the  greatest  pa 
forces  were  abroad:  scarcely  seven  thousand  regal 
left  in  England;  and  such  as  were  in  the  interest 
James,  almost  every  where  in  motion,  and  waitir 
appearance,  for  nothing  hut  the  sight  of  a  French 
the  coast,  to  take  up  arms,  and  declare  against  Ibo 

Yet,  for  All  this,  our  maritime  proceedings  * 
"low,  for  which  various  and  some  almost  ineredil 
are  assigned.  It  was  given  out  that  the  greates 
the  fleet  was  disaffected;  and  to  wipe  off  this  sug) 
was  thought  necesanrythatanaddresssliouldbe  sen 
the  Downs,  which  was  accordingly  done.  On 
hand,  it  was  late  before  the  Dutch  'sent  their  Hot 
and  the  English,  knowing  that  nothing  of  coi 
could  be  done  till  after  their  junction,  were  the  le 
ous  about  putting  themselves  in  order,  till  lh*y 
the  Dutch  being  at  sea. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  in  the  mean  time  wi 
another  kind :  for,  while  the  squadron  before-menti 
gone  to  Ireland,  orders  were  given  for  equipping  j 
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'itli  nil  it  Brest,  which  *u  to  put  to  sea  by  the  end  of 
M»/(  thu  the;  actually  did,  and  though  they  were  forced 
fc; contrary  wind*  to  put  back  again  to  thai  road,  yet,  on 
■Be,  ther  put  torn  id  three  squadrons,  each 
•ijmdron  being  divided  into  three  divisions.  Of  these 
tie  white  and  blnu  squadrons,  commanded  by  Count 
DTUu-ees  on  board  the  Le  Grande,  a  ship  of  eighty-six 
pin?,  formed  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  twenty-six  men- 
of-war.  Tbe  main  IuhIv  km  computed  of  the  while  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  the  admiral  Count  Tourtille  in  the 
BotalSun,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  gum.  This  squadron  con - 
listed  likewise  of  twentj-siz  aail.  The  blue  squadron  made 
the  rear  guard,  commanded  by  M.  D'Amfretille  in  the 
Magnificent,  a  ship  of  eighty  guns,  and  in  this  squadron 
■hen  were  but  twenty-five  sail.  In  all  there  were  seventy - 
tight  men-of-war,  twenty -two  fire-ships,  and  tbe  whole  fleet 
carried  upwards  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon.  On  the  13th  of  June  tbe*  steered  for  t he  English 
coast,  and  on  tbe  2<)tb  found  themselves  off  tbe  Lizard. 
The  next  day  tbe  admiral  took  some  English  fishing -boats, 
and,  after  having  paid  the  people  who  were  on  board  for 
their  fish,  be  set  them  at  liberty  again  ;  and  these  were  the 
men  that  first  brought  advice  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  on  our  coast;  while  ours  was  lying  idle  and  scarcely 
m  a  condition  to  put  to  sea. 

Oar  admiral,  the  earl  of  Torringtoo,  was  at  St .  Helen's 
when  be  receited  this  news,  which  must  hate  surprised  him 
very  much,  since  he  was  so  far  from  expecting  any  advice 
of  this  land,  that  he  hod  no  sconts  to  the  westward.  He 
put  to  tea,  however,  with  such  ships  as  he  had,  and  stood  to 
the  south-east  on  mid  summer-day,  leaving  his  orders,  that 
all  tbe  English  and  Dutch  ships,  which  could  hare  notice, 
■braid  follow  him.  This  shows  how  much  he  was  confused, 
and  bow  little  notion  he  bad  of  a  speedy  engagement;  and 
indeed  it  was  impossible  he  should  have  framed  any  proper 
scheme  of  action,  when  he  had  no  certain  account  of  the 
strength  of  tbe  French.  In  tbe  evening  he  was  joined  by 
ferersl  ships,  and  tbe  next  morning  be  found  himself  within 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  French  landed,  and  made  some 
prisoners  on  shore,  and  by  them  sent  a  letter  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jennings,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Ling  James,  and  served  now  as  third  captain  on 
hoard  the  admiral,  promising  pardon  to  all  such  captains 


" 


Tin  a.-cnu  Mcui 


mas  or  »iuuj  * 

irrktd  Uft  to  pTCaeXT.  Il    ■  I  fc     n,  h*  ,»■»■    Pitt  fc»  — 


■J kkd  left  to  preaarre  tknriM,  a*  **> «Mto  •*• 
**nd  several  others  UfMto  at*  aha   ■  iwpl  ■■! 


"thing  by 

'~*t,  and  retired  ml««< 

the  fleet  by 
d  ship?,  if  they  dMU 
1  another  engageataat   by 


■  could  be  expected,  which,  b»m»,  **■  til*  wwena  a* 
•rant  of  experience  in  the  Frrnc*  i  laana  :  far  *y  *ac 
■Dchoring   when  tfc*   fiffal  ahd,  may  wana  fa—  a*  ■ 

neat  dktance,  and  by  otMMg  m  «b>  at  *  hew  af  aaaaV. 

instead  of  leaving  every  aha*  at  Mulj  K  •»  iter  aamna*. 

(baj  could  never  recover  what  they  ha*  by  *aa-  irai  taw- 

take.      Bat  notwilhttaadaag  all  dan-  they  aeeaaaa  «at  aaaa- 


a  far  as  Rye-bay,  aad  rareara*  w^nr 

irar  of  ae-renty  gnna,  called  the  Ana*,  vine*  had  hat  at 

bar  awta,  on  alma-  Bear  nTanrhaaara,  tary  aeat  a  ta-e  ana* 

to  bum  her,  which  tfc* eaptam  at ■  natal  by  nrfia*  ire  ta 
her  himself.  The  body  of  the  Ftea-h  tm*  ataad  «■  and 
oat  of  the  ban  of  Boa***  aad  Praawy  at  fteweex.  ffcfc 
•bant  fourteen  of  their  afcaaa  aavfcantd  near  tar  whore 
Borne  of  iheae  attempted  to  barn  a  Deana  aha*  af  dxrr-anar 
jrnns,  which,  at  low  water,  lay  dry;  bat  her  caaaaaaaeer 
defended  her  to  atontir  every  Ugh  water,  that  tfcey  were  at 
length  forced  to  dtrin,  and  the  cantata  carried  her  aafc  iaaa 
Bataat 

Our  lo*a  in  this  affair,  if  we  eaceat  r 
great :  not  above  twn  atripa,  two  aea-eapi 
of  marine*,  and  three  hundred  aad  iffy  private  men.  The 
Dutch  were  more  untortanate,  beeaate  tber  were  more 
thoroughly  engaged.  Beside*  three  araa*  rank  h 
they  were  obliged  to  net  fire  to  three  a: 
on  th*  coast  of  8  asset,  losing  to  all  ait  ship*  of  the  tine 
They  loat  likewise  rear-admirals  Dick  and  Brake!,  and 
Cantata   Nor  del,  with  a  number  of  inferior  officer?  and 

This  defeat  spread  alarm  and  confusion  in  England.     It 
wa»  not  the  threatened  descent  of  the  French  that  was  ap- 
o  much  as  an  insurrection  by  the  [lartinuts  uf 


atheagnt. 


, 


rDotch 


Mraadroa  b  the  i«.'j*   r-t   m   -li«   r«rr—    ■ 
,  the  ww.     At— a  ffcfw!*  fc.if 


i,  Count  ToumBe  a  ih»  fcxtai  Sanv  Mk  a. 
«u  the  fight  with  adaaaral  tuO.  taf  ****.  4 
wten  m  nskrl-sl»ot.  II*  aaM  kat  zao.  » 
w,  but  t ben  began  U 


l=LXt 


■H  [Jrt .,  t 


1.-1I  Mmr«d  l. 
While  tail  puaed  b 
bord    ww   got   to   the  windward  rf   Coanw  T—rrJaa 

oadroo  and  engaged  tbem;  bnl  the  Sag  imnt  ttattir 
an  before,  the7  were  forcwd  to  antanr.  Aiwa*.  tLa  tiaae, 
plain  llaatings,  of  toe  Sandwich,  wa*  tiled.  The 
father  clewing  up  a  little,  the  French  tenWed  their  #r- 
x  admiral,  and  the  English  chaced  the  beat  tier  < 
boat  eight  in  the  evening  it  grew  foggy  agihi.  and  f 

e  Eogluh  blue  Moadron,  laving  falleam  with  then , 

gaged  aboat  half  an  btrar,  till  they,  having  lost  four  ahip*, 
ire  iwn  for  Conquet-road.  In  ta»  abort  action  rear. 
Imiral  darter  was  killed. 

The  20th  of  Maj  pro  veil  so  dark  anil  foggy,  that  it  was 
(hi  o'clock  before  the  Dutch  discovered  the  enemy;  and 
en  the  whole  fleet  began  to  chace,  tbe  French  crowding 
ray  westward.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  both  fleets 
,chored;  about  ten  the;  neighed  again,  and  at  twelve 
miral  It  asset's  topmast  came  by  the  board. 
On  the  22d,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  English  fleet 
nttnaed  the  chace  with  all  the  success  they  could  desire ; 
eleven  the  French  admiral's  ship  ran  a  shore,  and  cut  her 
ut«  away;  npon  this  two  seconds  plied  up  to  her, and 
r  ships  began  to  hover  about  them;  upon  which  thu 


mc  an 


eeived  that  there  were  thirti 
so  high,  that  none  but  the  e 
fiee.  Sir  George,  howevet 
orders  j  and,  therefore,  havin 
person  to  encourage  the  atte 
night,  and  the  other  seven  th 
a  great  number  of  transport 
with  ammunition.  This  was 
iadeed  the  greatest  that  hap] 
for  it  was  performed  unde 
enemy's  battery  on  shore,  ivi 
and  with  the  loss  only  of  ten 

Sir  John  Asbby,  with  his  c 
ship!,  pursued  the  rest  of  tl 
through  the  race  of  ALIiTiicy 
as  rendered  it  unsafe  to  folio  v 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  barn 
greatly  superior  to  the  French 
it  is  said  that  a  good  many  i 
by  accidental  dKlUJUfUatH 
action.  De  Tourviile's  condi 
believed  to  have  engaged  by  e 
his  own  opinion. 

It  will  not  fait  to  interest  n 
some  length  admiral  ttnssd'i 
a  specimen  of  such  document; 

IDIIIUL  KUSBKL'a  LITTE*  T 

tin-  action,  havi 


i  several  printed  relation 


i  the  evening-,  beiDg  the  18th  of  May, 
iver  for  Cape  La  Hogue,  I  ordered  captain  GilU 
e  Chester,  and  the  Charles  galley,  to  lie  at  mob  & 
to  the  westward  of  the  fleet,  that  they  might  dis- 
cover anT  signal*  made  from  me. 

"Thursday  the  loth,  standing  with  a  small  gale  8.8.  W. 
the  wind  at  W.  and  W.  by  8.  haxy  weather,  Cape  Barflettr 
bearing  then  S.W.  and  by  8.  from  me,  distant  about  seven 
leagues.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  we  heard 
several  guns  to  the  westward,  and  in  a  short  time  I  saw  the 
two  frigates  mailing  the  signal  of  teeing  the  enemy,  with 
their  heads  lying  to  the  northward,  which  gave  me  reason 
to  think  that  the  enemy  lay  with  their  heads  that  way. 
Upon  which  I  ordered  the  signal  to  be  made  for  the  lleet's 
drawing  into  a  line  of  battle ;  after  which  I  made  the  signal 
for  the  rear  of  the  fleet  to  tack,  that,  if  the  enemy  stood  to 
the  northward,  we  might  the  sooner  come  to  engage.  But 
soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  sun  had  a  little  cleared  the 
weather,  and  f  saw  the  French  fleet  standing  to  the  south- 
ward, forming  their  line  on  the  same  tack  that  I  was  upon. 
I  then  ordered  the  signal  for  the  rear  to  tack,  to  bo  taken 
in,  and  at  the  same  time  bore  away  with  my  own  ship  so  far 
to  leeward,  as  I  judged  each  Bhip  in  the  fleet  might  fetch  my 
wake  or  grain;  then  brought  to  again,  lying  by  with  my 
fore- top-sail  to  the  mast,  to  give  the  ships  in  the  fleet  the 
better  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  as  they  had  been 
before  directed.  By  eight  o'clock  we  had  formed  an  indif- 
ferent line,  stretching  from  the  S.S.W.  to  the  N.N.E. 
the  Dutch  in  the  van,  the  red  in  the  centre,  and  the  blue  in 
the  rear. 

**  By  nine  o'clock  the  enemy's  vanguard  had  stretched 
almost  M  far  to  the  southward  as  ours,  their  admiral  and 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  that  were  in  the  rear,  closing  the 
line,  and  their  vice-admiral  of  the  same  division  stretching 
to  the  rear  of  our  fleet,  but  never  coming  within  gun-shot 
of  tbem.  About  ten  they  hore  down  upon  us,  I  still  lying 
with  my  fore-top-sail  to  the  mast.  I  then  observed  Mon- 
sieur Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  put  out  his  signal  for 
battle,  I  gove  orders  that  mine  should  not  be  hoisted  till 
the  fleets  began  to  engage,  that  he  might  have  the  fairer 
opportunity  of  coming  as  near  me  as  he  thought  convenient; 
and,  at  the  same  tine,  J  tent  orders  to  admiral  MkuiwCii, 


til  Z^^^^^^H 
which  time  I  did  riot 
rigour  as  before,  and  I  cnut 
rising,  sails,  ami  topsail   i 
endeavouring  to  make  them 
ing  oft'  him  to  windward,  gi 
nrnch  galled.     About  two  ' 
and  by  W.,  and  some  little 
uf  the  enemy's  blue  sjjuadn 
three  ahead  of  Monsieur  Toi 
and  fired  wiih  great  fury,  wh 
"About  four  in  the  evening 
that  we  could  not  see  a  ahiri 
sioned  our  leaving  off  firing  i| 
cleared  up,  and  we  could  set 
away  with   his  boats  to  the 
which  I  did  the  same,  and  ord 
like ;  and,  about  half  an  hou: 
breeze  of  wind  easterly.     I  the 
to  chace,  sending  notice  to  all 
enemy  were  running.      Aboi 
broadsides  to  the  westward  ;  a 
ships  that  fired,  I  concluded  I 
the  shift  of  wind  had  weather 
to  be   the   rear-admiral   of  l 
Tourvitle's  squadron,  and  got 
miral  of  the  blue,  where  they  I 
Tourville  anchored  with  some 


to  chace  to  (he  westward  all  night,  telling  them  I  designed 
to  follow  the  enemy  to  Brest,  ami  sometimes  we  could  see 
i  French  ship,  two  or  throe,  .itiinding  away  with  all  tlie 
Mil  they  could  mike  to  the  westward.  About  eight  I  heard 
firing  lo  the  westward,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  it 
bug  Mine  of  oar  blue  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  in  tlie  fog.  It  was  foggy,  and  very  little?  wind 
jji  nofct, 

•■  Friday  the  20th,  it  was  so  thick  in  the  morning  that  I 
oiil J  see   doiiij  in   Ok  ■   ■hips,  and  but  very  few  of 

our  own.  About  eight  it  began  to  clear  up :  the  Dutch, 
who  were  to  the  southward  of  me,  made  tlie  .signal  of  seeing 
the  enemy ;  and  as  it  cleared,  I  saw  about  thirty  .two  or 
thirty-four  sail,  distant  from  us  between  two  and  three 
leMraes,  the  wind  at  E.N.E.,  anil  thev  bearing  from  us 
WJ.W.,  our  fleet  ehaeing  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
make,  having  taken  in  the  signal  for  the  line  of  battle,  that 
each  ship  might  makp  the  best  of  her  nay  after  the  enemy. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  wind  came  to  the  S.W. 
The  French  plied  to  the  westward  with  all  the  sail  they 
could,  and  we  after  them.  About  four,  the  tide  of  ebb 
being  done,  the  French  anchored,  as  also  we  in  forty-three 
fathom  water.  Cape  Barfleur  bearing  S.  and  by  W.  About 
tea  in  the  evening  we  weighed  with  the  lido  of  ebb,  the 
wind  at  8.  W.  and  plied  to  the  westward.  About  twelve 
my  fore-topmast  came  by  the  board,  having  received  several 
shot. 

"  Saturday  the  21st,  we  continued  still  plying  after  the 
enemy  till  four  in  the  morning.  The  tide  of  ebb  being 
done,  I  anchored  in  fortj-sii  fathom  water,  Cape  La  Hogue 
bearing  8.  and  by  W., 'and  the  island  of  Alder  ney  8.S.W. 

SI  my  topmast's  going  away,  tho  Dutch  squadron  and  the 
miral  of  the  blue,  with  several  of  his  squadron,  had  got 
a  great  way  to  windward  of  roe.  About  seven  in  the 
morning,  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  being  far  advanced 
towards  the  race,  I  perceived  them  driving  to  the  eastward 
with  the  tide  of  flood.  Between  eight  and  nine,  when  they 
were  driven  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  I  could  fetch  them, 
I  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  cut  and  follow  the  enemy, 
which  they  all  did,  except  the  afu re-mentioned  wcathermost 
■hips,  which  rid  fast  to  observe  tile  motion  of  the  rest  of  the 
enemy's  ships  that  continued  io  the  race  of  Alderney.  About 
eleven  I  saw  three  great  ships  fair  under  the  shore,  tack  and 
x>  the  westward  ;  but  after  making  two  or  three  short 
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Dutch  ship!  linger  his  command,  to  run  along  the  enemy's 
coast,  as  far  as  Havre  de  (trace,  in  hopes  that  some  of  the 
before-mentioned  five  ships  that  Blood  to  the  eastward,  might 
have  been  got  thither :  liut  he  informs  me  that  upon  his  ap- 
pearing before  that  place,  he  could  perceive  but  one  or  two 
ill  vessels.  The  number  of  I  he  enemy's  ships  did  not  ei- 
1  fifty  men-of-war,  by  the  best  information,  from  lifty- 
tu  to  one  hundred  and  four  guns;  and  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  number  was  superior  to  theirs,  which 
probably  at  first  might  startle  Ihem,  vet  by  their  coming  down 
with  that  resolution,  I  cannot  thini  it  had  any  great  effect 
upon  them:  and  this  I  may  affirm  for  a  truth,  not  with  any 
intention  to  value  our  own  action, or  to  lessen  the  bravery  of 
the  enemy,  that  they  were  beaten  by  a  number  considerably 
leas  than  theirs,  the  calmness  and  thickness  of  llie  weather 
giving  very  few  of  the  Dutch  or  the  blue  the  opport unity  of 
engaging,  which  I  am  sure  they  look  upon  as  ;i  great  misfor- 
tUDe;  and  had  the  weathur  proved  otherwise,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  of  them  to  have  escaped  us. 

"This  is  the  most  exact  account  that  I  am  able  to  give 
you,  which  I  hope  will  prove  to  your  lordship's  satisfaction. 
Vice-admiral  Rooke  has  given  me  a  very  good  character  of 
several  men  employed  in  the  boats  and  I  have  ordered  him 
to  give  toe  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  whose  behavi- 
our was  remarkable,  id  order  to  their  reward.     I  am,  ,\  a, . 

Instances  of  individual  bravery,  connected  with  naval 
affairs,  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  history.  The  follow, 
iog  occurred  about  this  time: — 

A  French  privateer  took  a  small  ship  called  the  Friend's 
Adventure,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Exeter  ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  the  captain  or  the  privateer,  took  out  of  the  Adven- 
ture, the  master  anil  five  of  his  men,  leaving  none  on  board 
bat  the  mate,  Robert  Lvde  of  Topsham,  a  man  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  John  Wright,  a  boy  of  sisteen,  with 
•even  Frenchmen,  who  hail  orders  to  navigate  the  ship  to 
St.  Maloe's.  But  when  they  were  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  a 
strong  south-east  wind  drove  them  from  the  French  coast; 
upon  which  the  man  and  boy,  took  the  opportunity  when 
two  of  the  Frenchmen  were  at  the  pump,  one  at  the  helm, 
one  on  the  forecastle,  and  three  sleeping  in  their  cabins,  to 
attack  them.  The  mate  with  an  iron  crow  killed  one  of  the 
men  at  the  pump,  and  knocked  down  the  other  at  one 
blow;  the  boy  at  the  tame  instant  knocked  down  the  man  on 


they  kept  bound  in  the  ste> 
imii  aid  them  to  navigate 
safely  into  Tnpsluun,  with  fi 

One  captain  Richard  Or 
anon,  recovered  their  sloop  ca 
men,  put  on  tiourd  them  b 
Having  wounded  three,  and 
hold,  they  brought  the  Vi 
Falmouth. 

Although  much  depressed 
the  Frenchwere  not  long  ii  ' 
a  change  of  pnliry,  INN  D 
commerce  than  to  come  to 
were  but  too  successful,  and 
part  of  our  admiralty,  great  c 
conyojs  to  our  merchantmen, 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  mot: 
plaints  of  our  merchant*  wi 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  tl 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet  in  1093. 
words  of  400  vessels,  not  Engl 
i ah,  and  others,  Sir  George  1 
fleet  to  protect  them,  butfceii 
strength  and  movements  of  tin 
whelming)  r  superior  force  of 
escaped  the  ton  of  his  whole  i 
dred  ships  with  cargoes  valued 
French  shown  as  much  sihility 


est  part  of  the  convoy,  and  that  Sir  (ieorge  Rooke, 
i  occasion,  acquired  infinite! v  more  honour  thuti  those 
manded  the  French  fleet.  "  While  the  one,  though 

resist  such  as  attacked  him,  in  the  midst  of  threaten-. 
ers,  by  his  prudence,  dexterity,  and  course,  saved 
part  of  the  fleet  committed  to  hi?  charge,  at  a  time 
n  suffered  themselves  to  be  deprived,  by  the  supe- 
I  of  this  admiral,  of  a  booty,  which,  if  they  could 
t,  fortune  put  into  their  hands." 

as  we  have  already  said,  (be  French  had  avoided 
battles,  but  chose  rather  to  try  to  intercept  our 
t  ships,  a  change  in  the  English  mode  of  conducting 
resulted  in  its  turn.  It  now  became  a  leading  ob- 
-troy.  by  bomkirdiiii'nl,  fire-ships, ;oid  similar  im-ans, 
orts  of  the  enemy.  An  early  and  remarkable  in- 
'  this,  was  the  attack  upon  St.  Maloes,  which  was 

nearly  to  ruins  by  an  English  squadron,  under 
ire  Benbow.     A3  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 

lire-ships,  \\i!  may  derive  some  idea  of  their  suture, 

iaed,  by  an  account  of  the  contents  of  one  of  them 
1  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  new  ship  of  about 
wired  tons.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hold  were  a  hun- 
rels  of  powder;  these  were  covered  with  pitch,  sul- 
sin,  tow,  straw,  and  faggots;  over  which  lay  beams 
trough  to  give  air  to  the  tire,  anil  upon  these  lay 
■nclred  carcasses,  filler!  with  grenadoes,  chain-shot, 
lets,  pistols  bailed,  avid  wrapped  in  linen  pitched, 
ron  bars,  and  the  bottoms  of  glass  bottles.  There 
holes  or  mouths  to  let  out  the  flames,  which  were 
lent  M  to  consume  the  hardest  suhslfliii-t'it,  and  could 
«i  by  nothing  but  the  pouring  in  of  hot  water. 
formidable  engine  of  war,  it  was  thought  would 
»ed  to  demolish  the  whole  citv;  but  it  struck  upon 
before  reaching   the   place  where  they  intended   to 

Finding  it  impossible  1o  bring  it  off,  and  the  sea 
rgtmung  to  penetrate,  the  engineer  set  fire  to  the 
"The  explosion,"  says  my  authority,  "was  terrible 
"eacription ;  it  shook  the  whole  town  like  on  earth- 
roke  all  glass  arid  earthenware  for  three  leagues 
Hid  struck  off  the  roofs  of  three  hundred  houses, 
t  of  the  vessel,  which  weighed  two  hundred 
was  carried  over  the  walls,  and  heat  a  bouse  it  fell 
o  the  ground.     The  greatest  part  of  the  walls 

e  sea  fell  down  also." 


If  the  Kngluh  people  wen 
cess  of  their  fleets,  king  Willi 
tatter  pleased.     Wc  find  hi 
ment — "  I  am  always  plad 
hiiirtily  wish  th;it  our  sntinfn 
scut,  by  reflecting  upon  thu  i 
this  year  at  laud,  and  the  mi 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  ihe  I 
ihe  great  number  uf  our  enen 
places.     For  what  relates  (o 
so  j  reat  a  disgrace  upon  the  I 
trcmely,  and  as  I  will  take  > 
done  their  duty  shall  be  puniJ 
— *  -idettvours  that  oul 
the  future.     An1 
,  whether  wo  are  t 
her  of  our  shipping-,  and  in  pro 
the  better  annovinjj  our  cneroi 
whit-li  is  so  essential  to  the  well 
this  ihe  house  of  commons  cl 
tion,  that   they  would   suppo 
U'uvi'rninetit,  inquire  into  the  n 
preceding  summer,  and  consii 
BUtM  ft*  conserving  the  triuit 

The  effect  of  these  resolves  ( 
ous  in  the  naval  t 
bomWdment  system  « 
Grace  were  nearly  laid  it 
■-■!■■ 


next  met  his  parliament,  was  in  a  different  key — "  I  am  glad 
tn  meet  you  litre,  when  I  can  say  our  affairs  are  in  a  better 
Mton  both  by  sea  and  land,  than  when  we  parted  last. 
The  enemy  ho*  not  been  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  fleet 
in  these  seas;  and  our  sending  so  great  a  force  into  the 
Mediterranean,  has  disappointed  their  designs,  and  leaves  us 
a  prospect  of  further  success." 

Various  places  on  the  French  OMttl  wen  I"  >utbarded  in 
the  nert  summer,  but  the  nation  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
these  as  trifling  services,  hardly  worthy  of  employing  the 
British  navy.  However,  as  our  historian  quaintly  remarks, 
"  it  was  better  for  us  to  alarm  and  burn  the  French  coast, 
than  to  sutler  them  to  alarm  and  burn  oura,  as  they  did 
tome  years  before." 

The  following  acts  of  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct, 
which  our  countrvmeti  performed,  desi-rve  t<>  be  remem- 
bered;—On  the  30th  of  May,  1G85,  as  one  William  Thomp- 
son, master  of  a  fahtDg-hoal  belonging  ro  the  Fort-of-Pool, 
in  Dorsetshire,  was  owing  near  the  i-l.itid  of  Furbeok,  with 
only  one  man  and  a  boy,  perceiving  a  privateer  of  Cher- 
bourg to  bear  down  upon  him,  lie  was  mi  far  from  avoiding 
the  enemy,  that  he  made  r^ady  to  ditVnl  himself  the  best 
war  he  could  with  two  little  guns,  which  he  hud  mounted, 
and  some  small  arms;  and  with  so  inconsiderable  a  force,  be- 
haved himself  with  suoh  success,  that,  in  a  little  time,  he 
wounded  the  captain,  the  lieutenant,  and  six  more  of  the 
French,  which  so  discouraged  the  rest,  that  they  bore 
away.  In  his  turn,  Thompson  gave  chase  to  the  privateer, 
fired  opon  her  for  two  hours  together,  and  at  length  made 
the  enemy  strike,  beg  for  quartet',  and  surrender.  Thomp- 
son, thus  victorious,  brought  away  the  sloop  with  fourteen 
prisoners,  of  whom  the  captain  was  one,  having  left  two 
more  at  Corfe  castle,  and  carried  her  into  Pool  harbour. 
This  privateer  had  two  patareroes,  several  small  arms  and 
greaadoes,  and  sixteen  men.  For  this  gallant  exploit,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  gave  captain  Thompson  a  gold  chain 
and  medal,  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent also  of  the  vessel  he  had  taken. 

Their  lordships,  not  long  after,  gave  a  tike  chain  and 
■Dedal  to  Williams,  master  of  a  Hshing-smack  belonging  to 
Whitsund-bay,  for  making  several  vessels  after  they  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  French  privateers.  Peter  Jollitl'e, 
in  a  small  hoy. called  the  Sea  Adventure,  percL-ii  inu  a  Freneii 
privateer  near  the  island  of  Purbeck  make  prize  of  a  fish- 
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ing-boat  belonging  (o  Weymouth,  boldly  attacked  lJm,liiou|rf! 
of  three  times  hid  strength,  and  having  first  obliged  him  to 
unit  his  prize,  afterwards  forced  him  on  shore  near  thuoitn 
of  Lulworth,  the  people  of  which  made  themselves  muun 
of  the  vessel,  and  took  tin;  crew  prisoners;  for  which  bnra 
exploit,  captain  Jolliffe  was  honoured  also  with  a  gold  dan 
and  medal. 

The  naval  warfare  was  carried  on  in  much  the  fame  w»t, 
not  very  gloriously,  it  must  he  confessed,  until  the  pnn, 
which  was  concluded  at  Ilyswick,  in  -September,  IWi. 
The  death  of  the  long  of  Spain  led  to  events  which  inW- 
rupted  the  general  peace,  and,  while  engaged  in  most  ntnv 
flive  and  formidable  preparations  to  renew  tbe  war,  Willjim 
received  an  injury,  by  fulling  from  his  horse,  and  died  in  no- 
sequence,  in  March  1701',  in  his  jlst  year. 

HERBERT,  EARL  OP  TORRINGTON.-Arthc 

Herbert  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
father  and  others  of  his  relatives  had  suffered  sen 
their  loyalty  to  Charles  I.,  the  son,  upon  the  restoration, 
received  early  promotion  in  tbe  navy,  to  which  service  be 
had  attached  himself.  He  was  active  and  enterprising.  »ml 
before  the  revolution  had  attained  the  rank  of  vice-adfflind. 
The  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  is  that 
staled  by  bishop  Burnet:—"  Admiral  Herbert  being  presatd 
by  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  vote  for  tbe  r^ieal  o( 
the  test,  answered  the  king  very  plainly,  that  he  conld  not 
do  it  either  in  honour  or  conscience.  The  king  said  he  knew" 
he  was  a  man  of  honour,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  did  not  luolt 
like  a  man  that  had  great  regard  to  conscience.  Ha 
answered  boldly,  be  hud  bis  faults,  but  they  were  such,  that, 
other  people  who  talked  more  of  conscience  were  guilty  at 
the  like.  He  was  indeed  a  man  abandoned  to  luxury  »oJ 
vice;  but  though  he  was  poor,  and  had  much  to  lose,  having 
places  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  he 
chose  to  lose  them  all  rather  than  comply.  This  madennwft 
noise;  for,  as  hi-  bad  great  lvputHtimi  for  bis  conduct  in  w» 
affairs,  so  he  had  been  most  passionately  jealous  in  the  Iring'l 
service,  from  his  first  setting  out  to  that  day.  It  appeim 
by  (his,  that  no  past  service  would  be  considered,  if  m« 
were  not  resolved  to  comply  in  every  thing."  King  Jama 
had  soon  ample  reason  to  rcLTcl  having  alienated  from  him- 
self so  conscientious  and  able  an  adherent. 

The  small  appearance  there  was  of  his  being  able  to  live 
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honour,  or  even  with  safety  at  home,  and  his  inclina- 
tiua  to  follow  many  persons  of  great  reputation,  who,  at  that 
'  nctore,  chose  to  retire  ■broad,  induced  him  to  withdraw 
Holland,  whither  hewn  either  accompanied  or  quickly  fol. 
hy  his  brother  colonel  ( 'hail.'*  I  tarbert,  and  1  >  j  his  cou- 
Heorr  Herbert,  whom  Idas  William  afterwards  created 
I  Herbert  of  Cherbery.  l.'pon  his  arrival  at  the  Hague, 
vice-admiral  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  not  long 
into  the  service  of  the  States,  which  was  a  very 
i,in  its  con  serpen  ces,  beneficial  step,  numbers  of 
Inglish  seamen  following,  and  entering  for  his  sake,  into 
toe  Dutch  service.  This  convinced  the'  States  that  things 
were  come  to  a  crisis  in  England,  and  that  the  king  had  lost 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  to  a  great  degree,  when  the 
teamen,  who,  of  all  people,  had  shown  themselves  most 
hearty  in  his  cause,  began  to  forsake  him. 

At  the  prince  of  Orange's  court,  Ilerhert  was  very 
sincerely  welcomed;  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great 
weight  and  experience,  one  that  perfectly  understood  the 
state  of  the  English  Heel,  and  the  temper  and  characters 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  it ;  so  that  he  was  treated 
with  very  high  respect,  and  received  into  entire  confi. 
dence,  more  especially  as  he  took  care  to  maintain  his 
dignity  by  a  cautious  and  reserved  behaviour,  contrary  to 
that  heat  and  vehemence  expressed  by  some  other  persons, 
who  thought  to  make  thair  court,  by  representing  an  attempt 
upon  England,  as  a  thing  that  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished; whereas  the  vice-admiral  understood  and  spoke  of 
it  as  an  undertaking  that  required  a  very  considerable 
strength,  exceedingly  discreet  management,  and  much  delib- 

Herbert  took  an  active  part  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  fleet 
intended  to  convey  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  troops  to 
England,  and  was  nominated  to  the  chief  command.  When 
the  prince  bad  landed  safely  at  Torbay  and  published  his 
well-known  declaration  to  the  English  nation,  Herbert's 
influence  among  the  sailors,  was  deemed  so  great,  that  he 
was  induced  to  circulate  among  them  an  address,  callingupon 
them  to  join  the  prince  "for  the  defence  of  the  common 
cause,  the  protestunt  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  your 
country ."  Tbil  letter  is  believed  to  have  produced  a  great 
effect,  as  notwithstanding  their  former  partiality  for  James: 
the  seamen  in  general  soon  joined   William's  standard. 

On  the  completion  of  the  revolution,  Herbert,  hesid.es 
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ln'iiiL'  I'oiitimii'il  in  his  chief  command,  was  made  first  « 
missioner  of  iho  board  of  admiralty. 

His  want  of  success  at  Ban  try-bay  has  been  already  m 
tinned ;  but  bo  satisfied  were  the  king  and  the  bou» 
omnium*,  that  the  admiral  and  the  fleet  had  done  ills 
their  power,  and  been  of  high  service,  that  while  Willi 
treated  Herbert  an  earl,  the  commons  voted  him  their 
hearty  thanks,  for  what  they  term  one  of  the  greatest  at 
done  in  this  last  age!  lie  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
bouse  for  Plymouth,  and  upon  his  motic  r 
"  that  the  house  will  take  care  to  moke  a  provision  far  mA 
eeatnen  as  are,  or  shall  be  wounded  in  thuir  majesty's  tenia, 
and  fur  the  wives  and  cbildren  of  such  as  are,  or  shall  I* 
slain  therein." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  motion  of  Ro- 
bert's, so  well-timed,  when  he  was  acknowledging  tbetisi 
of  thanks  for  the  services  of  seamen,  had  its  share  in  pro- 
moting the  institution  of  Greenwich  hospital,  which  tmi 
place  a  few  years  afterwards. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  account  already  given  of  fht 
action  off  Beaehy-head  on  the  30th  of  June,  except  that  in 
the  battle  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  English  man-of-sv 
lost,  and  but  one  of  the  Dutch;  that,  in  the  whole  courseof 
I  he  retreat,  the  earl  of  Torringtou  gave  his  order*  witE 
u;roat  prudence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  prevented  lb 
French  from  making  any  great  advantage  of  what  thej 
called  a  victory,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  thefleetii 
and  some  unlucky  accidents  that  happened  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  that  could  be  taken.  Neither  was  his  lordship 
at  all  discomposed,  when  upon  his  being  sent  for  to  towi, 
he  found  so  general  a  clamour  rai:,i»l  againat  bun ;  but,  M 
the  contrary,  gave  a  very  clear  account  of  matters  before 
the  council ;  insisted,  that  he  hod  done  all  that  was  in  bis 
power  to  do,  which  made  him  easy  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
consequences,  being  persuaded,  that,  of  the  two,  it  wll 
much  better  for  him  to  ruin  himself  than  to  ruin  the  flee;, 
as  he  absolutely  moat  have  done,  if  be  had  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did.  All  he  could  sny,  however,  had  little  effect  si 
that  time ;  so  that  he  was  committed  to  the  tower,  and  com- 
missioners were  sent  down  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  fleet,  and  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  for  framings 
charge  against  him,  it  being  held  absolutely  requisite  to 
bring  him  to  a  trial,  that  the  justice  of  the  nation  might  ant 
sulfur  in  the  opinion  of  our  allies. 
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The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  triumphant  and  unanimous 
acquittal,  but  lord  Torricigton  was  not  again  engaged  in 
the  public  service.  He  continued,  howeter,to  Mtendregu- 
larly  in  his  place  as  a  peer,  and  took  a  part  in  the  debates, 
pirticularly  when  affairs  relating  to  the  navy  were  under 
consideration.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1716. 

EDWARD  RUSSEL.Earl  of  Orford,  was  the  son  of 
lord  Edward  Kussel,  and  grandson  of  Franci 
Bedford.  Being  destined  by  his  father  for  the  s< 
he  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  pursuit ;  and,  e 
itg  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  navy  as  a  volunteer,  was, 
when  nineteen  years  old,  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Advice  ; 
this  was  in  the' year  1671.  On  the  co  mm  en  cement  of  the 
second  Dutch  war,  he  was  appointed  third  lieutenant  of  the 
Prince,  at  that  time  fitting  out  for  the  flag  of  Sir  Edward 
fipragge.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1675,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Reserve,  and  soon  afterwards 
tent  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  He  continued  there 
Kteral  years,  but  without  having  an  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing anv  considerable  exploit.  On  the  15th  of  December, 
1877,  b.e  was  removed  into  the  Defiance;  and,  in  March 
following,  into  the  Swift  sure.  He  was  appointed,  on  (he 
10th  of  August,  1680,  commander  of  the  Newcastle ;  and, 
from  the  time  he  quitted  the  command  of  this  ship,  a  period 
not  exactly  known,  till  after  the  revolution,  (here  is  a  total 
vacancy  in  his  naval,  though  not  in  his  political  life.  Soon 
"   f  the  accession  of    king   William,  captain  Russel  v 


Eromoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron  ;  and  having 
oisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Duke,  served  in  that  capacity 
under  the  ear!  of  Torriflgton,  when  he  put  to  sea,  after  the 
battle  of  Bantrv-bay.  Nothing  memorable,  however,  took 
place  during  the  time  it  was  prudent  for  it  to  keep  the  sea. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  he  sailed  for  Holland  with  a  small 
n  of  five-sail,  but  contrary  winds  and  stormy  weather 
ed  him  to  return.  Finding  the  Duke,  and  the  third- 
rates  of  his  squadron  too  large  to  be  trusted  on  the  Dutch  const 
at  that  advanced  season  of  the  year,  he  shifted  his  flag  into 
a  yacht,  and  sailed  again  on  the  1 1th,  with  only  three  fourth- 
rates,  two  frigates,  and  the  Mary  yacht.  The  object  of  this 
misiion  was,  to  conduct  the  qneen  of  Spain  to  the  Groyne ; 
and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  English  nation,  as  the  fleet  was  so  long  re- 
tarded by  contrary  winds,  that  the  opportunity  was  lost  of 


I  to  the  English  admiral  than  ho  really  deserves. 
ras  his  force,  it  WM  not  possible  lo  bring  into 
:t  of  the  action,  in  which  the  French  were  first  dis- 
nnted,  numbers  equal  even  to  those  which  they  put  to 
jht.  Admiral  Russet' a  account,  wliich  lias  been  already 
given,  i>  plain  and  modest,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  tleet  he 
|  eominaoded  as  to  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  Tourville,  who 
HI  iu  the  Royal  Sun,  carrying  one  hundred  and  ten  guns, 
the  finest  ship  in  Europe,  passed  all  the  Mutch  and  English 
•tips  which  be  found  in  his  way,  singled  out  Russe),  and 
ban  down  upon  him;  but  by  the  reception  which  he  got,  he 
wu  won  convinced  of  his  mistake,  m  thinking  that  the  En- 
flilb  admiral  would,  in  consideration  of  any  interest  npon 
•rth,  strike  to  a  French  one :  vet,  though  conscious  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  fleet,  he  was  ashamed  to  abandon  a  situation 
which  his  officers  in  vain  advised  him  to  avoid.  And 
tin  rest  of  the  admirals  and  captain?,  ashamed  to  abandon 
tier  head,  joined  in  the  action  as  fast  as  they  came  up,  and 
maintained  it.  not  so  much  hoping-  to  gain  honour,  as  striving 
to  low  as  little  as  they  could.  The  battle  went  on,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  with  uncertain  success,  from  the  vast  number 
of  the  ships  engaged,  which  sometimes  gave  aid  lo  the  dis- 
trwuul,  and  al  other  times  snatched  victory  from  those  who 
thought  they  were  sure  of  it.  AllemonJ,  the  Dutch  admiral, 
who  was  in  the  van,  and  had  received  orders  to  get  round 
[fie  French  tleet,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it  might  escape, 
attempted  in  vain  to  obey;  and  a  thick  fog  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  separated  the  combatants  from  the  view  of  each 
rtber. 

Signal  as  was  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  enough  had  not 
been  done  to  content  the  minds  of  all.  The  temporary  fury, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  proper  materials  to  feed  anil 
supply  it,  raged  with  the  utmost  violence  against  Russel. 
A  scrutiny  into  his  conduct  was  commenced  iu  parliament 
during  the  winter,  and  ended  highly  to  his  honour.  The  popu- 
lar heat  was,  however,  not  to  be  allayed  by  any  measure  short 
of  his  dismissal  from  his  command.  This  took  place  in  the 
spring;  and  with  it  he  resigned  also  the  treasurer-ship  of  the 
navy,  an  office  which  he  had  held  ever  since  the  year  1089, 
The  ill  success  of  our  naval  operations  during  the  summer  of 
1603,  occasioned  his  recal  to  the  service  as  soon  as  the  fleet 
returned  into  port  for  the  winter:  and  William,  as  if  to 
atone  his  former  dismissal,  appointed  him,  in  addition  to 
is  other  trust,  on  the  2d  of  May  following,  first  cominis- 
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sioner  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high-ad  mini. 
fleet  being  ready,  Russel  hoisted  his  flag,  * 
chief,  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  operation  to  be  first  at 
was,  an  attack  on  Brest;  a  resolution  fatal  as  well  ai 
graceful  to  the  British  arms,  an<i  which  ended  in 
tion  of  lieutenant-general  Talmash,  who  con 
land,  the  forlorn  hope  sacrificed  on  this  melancholy « 
The  grand  fleet,  under  the  command  of  KusmI,  did  not  ■ 
from  Spithead  till  the  6th  of  June.  The  French  n" 
render  themselves  masters  of  the  European  seas,  bad 
their  effort*  towards  the  Mediterranean,  where  theC 
Tourville  was  ordered  to  collect  all  the  naval  fori 
France.  Thither  Russel  was  sent  with  a  fleet  compa 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  ships,  eighty -eight  of  wbchtai 
of  the  line,  and  the  admiral  of  France,  retiring  with  w 
pitation  to  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  convinced  the  n  * 
ing  states  of  llieir  error,  after  every  means  hat 
with  temporary  success,  to  impress  them  with  »■ 
naval  supremacy  of  Louis.  During  the  time  the  drat  m 
tinued  in  the  Mediterranean,  liussel  was  attacked  byaft 
and  reduced  so  low,  that  he  wu  obliged  to  leave  thed 
command  of  the  fleet  for  a  time,  with  vice-admiral  Ajli 
But  having  recovered  his  health  towards  the  autumn,  ha 
resumed  the  command,  and  sailed  for  Cadix,  where  bt 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  November.  Having  wintered  there, 
he  returned  to  his  former  station  the  following  year,  wbsst 
lie  kept  the  French  in  awe.  He  convinced  the  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French  naval  power,  when 
compared  to  our  own;  ami  prevented  the  detachment  of  ani 
force  sufficient  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Europe** 
sea*.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn, and  appealed 
no  more  in  the  character  of  a  naval  commander.  In  lfi»T, 
when  king  William  was  preparing  to  go  to  Holland,  admiral 
Russel,  then  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  justices  during  his  absence,  aM 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Shingey,  viscount 
Barrleur,  and  earl  of  Orford.  In  1(100,  he  resigned  all  hk 
employments,  and  from  this  period,  till  the  eighth  year  of 
queen  Anne,  he  concerned  himself  no  farther  with  P  '* 
business,  than  persons  of  his  elevated  rank  i 
whether  connected  with  tho  administration  of  gort 
it  not,  which  mat  be  readily  accounted  for,  hy  rr- 
that  the  direction  of  all  naval  affairs  was  cc 
queen  Anne,  to  prince  Oeorgu  of  Denmark,  w 
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it  on  her  accession,  tu  declared  lord  high  .admiral,  a 
which  be  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  Id  1 70!),  the 
more  called  into  public  life,  being  again  ap- 
mmissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high. 
wu  offered  OD  this  occasion,  the  post  of  lord 
lira!  itself:  this  he  positively  refused  taking,  though 
himself  perfectly  willing  to  accept  of  a  share  in 
He  did  not  long,  howerer,  continue  to  hold 
he  had  accepted,  for  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
of  Godoiphio  from  the  office  of  lord  high-treasurer,  the 
of  Orford  resigned  his  post  of  lirst  commissioner  of  the 
Ity,  and  again  retired  from  public  life,  till  the  decease 
the  queen,  when  be  was  chosen  one  of  the  lords  justices 
to  act  till  the  arrival  of  king  George  I.  from  Hanover. 
Thit  monarch  immediately  appointed  him  one  of  his  privy 
oNscil;  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  recalled  him  to  his 
Ibnwr  pact  of  first  commissioner  uf  the  admiralty,  which  he 
motinued  to  hold  till  the  16th  of  April,  1717,  when  be  retired 
•together  from  public  employment.  He  died  at  his  house 
i»  Cerent  Garden,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  in  the 
wentj .fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Among  other  distinguished  seamen  of  these  limes  whose 
hoh  deserve  honourable  mention,  are  George  Legge,  lord 
Dartmouth,  who  died  in  the  tower,  where  he  was  confined  on 
Euptcion  of  being  disaffected  to  the  revolution  government; 
Anthony  Hastings,  distinguished  for  bis  successes  against 
the  African  pirates,  and  who  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle 
uf  La  Hogue;  Henry,  first  duke  of  Grafton,  who  also  fell 
in  defence  of  his  country;  and  John  Neville,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror,  and  whose  actions  proved  him  worthy 
of  so  illustrious  a  descent.  We  may  place  side  by  side  with 
Neville,  Sir  John  Berry,  the  son  of  a  poor  but  excellent 
clergyman  in  Devonshire.  This  worthy  man  died  in  com* 
pantively  early  life,  and  left  a  numerous  family  in  poverty. 
John  Berry  was  bound  apprentice  on  board  a  merchantman 
of  Plymouth,  and  after  having  been  twice  token  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  undergone  many  misfortunes,  became 
boatswain  of  a  ketch  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  He 
thence  fought  bis  way  up  with  great  intrepidity  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  and  died  rear-admiral  in  1691. 
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Fifteen  French  mea-ef-mr,  two  fri- 
seventeen  galleons,  were  burned,  sank,  or  takes, 
I  loss  of  the  English  sod  Dutch  wu  very  trivial. 
■al  Ben  bow  had  been  sent,  before  the  public  declar*- 
rar,  with  a  squadron  to  the  West  Indie*,  in  order  to 
to  prevent  the  Spanish  Islands  from  falling  into  the 
f  France,  or,  what  was  considered  the  same  thing, 
sdging  the  authority  of  king  Phillip.     Tfai*  «u  a 
sstroiis  expedition ;  and  aa  in  ita  results  it  involved 
lers  and  lives  of  several  British  officers,  it  require* 
farther  notice.     Benbow's  squadron  consisted  of 
rate*,  and  eight-fourth  rates.     The  French,  under 
were  equal,  if  not  superior  in  number.     On  the 
.ngust,  1702,  having  received  advice  that  Dacaase 
for  Carthagena,  and  from  thence  was  to  sail  to 
Ben  bow  resolved  to  follow  him,  and  accord- 
that  day  for  the  Spanish  coast  of  Santa  Martha, 
neteentb,  in  the  evening,  be  discovered  near  that 
sail  to  the  westward:  standing  towards  than,  he 
greater  part  of  them  to  be  French  men-of-war :  up-in 
ide  the  usual  signal  for  a  line  of  battle,  going  away 
shj  sail,  that  his  sternmost  ships  might  come  up, 
b  steering  along-shore  under  their  topsails.     Their 
consisted  of  four  ships,  from  sixty  to  seventy  guns, 
great  Dutch-built  ship  of  about  ihirty  or  forty; 
—as  another  full  of  soldiers,  the  rest  small  ones, 
Our  frigates  astern  were  a  long  time  in  com- 
the  night  advancing,  the  admiral  steered  along. 
itch;  but  though  he  endeavoured  to  near  them, 
led  not  to  make  any  attack,  until  the  Defiance 
east  of  the  headmost. 

could  reach  that  station,  the  Falmouth,  which 
ear,  attempted  the  Dutch  ship,  the  Windsor,  the 
of  her,  as  did  also  the  Defiance;  and  soon  after 
niral  himself  was  engaged,  having  first  received 
the  ship  which  was  opposite  to  him;  but  the  De- 
Windsor  stood  no  more  than  two  or  three  broad- 


l  they  luffed  out  of  gun-shot,  insomuch  that  tin 
Mt  ships  of  the  enemy  lay  upon  tbe  admiral,  and 
as  very  much;  nor  did  the  ships  in  the  rear  come 
issistance  with  that  diligence  which  mipht  hive 
ed.  From  four  o'clock,  until  night,  the. tight  con. 
though  they  then  left  off  tiring,  yet  the  admiral 
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ship*  of  about  seventy  guns,  bo-  mam-yard  down 
:  u>  pieces,  her  fore-top-sail-yard  shot  mi,  her 
■at  shot  by  the  board,  ail  her  rigging  gone,  and  her 
ed  ta  pieces.  The  admiral  soon  after  discovered  tb* 
andiug  towards  him  with  a  strong  gale  of  wind, 
ndsor,  Pendennis,  and  Greenwich,  ahead  of  the 
suae  to  the  leeward  of  the  disabled  ship,  fired  their 
ea,  passed  her,  and  stood  to  the  southward:  linn 
■  Defiance,  firef)  part  of  her  broadside,  when  the 
ship  returning  about  twenty  gnus,  the  Defiance  pot 
l  •weather,  and  ran  iwtv  right  before  the  wind, 
both  her  topsails,  and  ran  to  the  leeward  of  the 
h,  without  any  regard  to  the  signal  of  battle. 
»etnj  seeing  the  other  two  ships  stand  to  the  souih- 
peeted  they  would  have  tacked  and  stood  towards 
d  therefore  they  brought  their  heads  to  the  north* 
But  when  they  saw  those  >hips  did  not  tact,  they 
«iy  bore  down  upon  the  admiral,  and  ran  between 
ibfed  ship  and  him,  and  poured  in  all  their  shot,  by 
ry  brought  down  his  main-t  op-sail -yard,  and  shat- 
rigging  rery  much,  Done  of  the  other  ships  being 
i,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  signals,  though 
'og  ordered  two  guns  to  be  fired  at  the  ships  ahead, 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty.  The  French, 
ngl  in  this  confusion,  brought  to,  and  lay  by  their 
tbled  ship,  remanned  and  took  her  in  tow.  The 
rigging  being  much  shattered,  she  was  forced  to 
I  ten  o'clock,  and  being  by  that  time  refitted,  the 
trdered  his  captain  to  pursue  the  enemy,  then  about 
ea  to  the  leeward,  his  line  of  battle  signal  oat  all 


>nd  told 

and  that  from  what  was  past,  he  might  guess  he 
,ke  nothing  of  it." 

>rave  Benbow,  more  surprised  at  this  language, 
ronld  have  been  at  the  sight  of  another  French 
,  sent  for  the  rest  of  the  captains  on  board,  in 
ask  their  opinion.  Thev  obeyed  him,  indeed,  but 
'it  of  them  of  captain  Rirby's  way  of  thinking; 
tisfied  the  admiral  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 
1  that,  as  Kirby  phrased  it,  there  was  nothing  lo  b« 
■ugh  there  was  the  fairest  opportunity  that  had  yet 
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twelfth,  eamo  on  the  trials  of  captain  Vincent, 
r  of  the  Falmouth,  and  captain  For,  who  wiu 
the  admiral's  own  ship,  the  Breda,  for  signing, 
uasjon  of  captain  Kirby,  a  paper,  containing  an 
not  to  fight  the  French.  The  fact  was  clear, 
iptains  themselves  did  not  dispute  it.  All  thej 
>  in  extenuation  of  their  offence,  and  amounting 
i,  that  they  were  apprehensive  Kirby  would  have 
■  the  enemy,  and  they  look  this  step  to  prevent  it. 
lie  wonld  have  hardly  passed  on  the  court-mar- 
admiral  himself  had  not  given  some  weight  to 
ses,  by  declaring,  that  they  behaved  themselves 
ill;  in  the  fight  For  the  sake  of  discipline,  the 
ever,  thought  fit  to  suspend  them;  and  yet,  to 
captains,  this  judgment  was  given,  with  n  proviso 
ild  not  commence  till  his  royal  higbness's  pleasure 

died  ot  his  wounds  soon  after  the  trials;  he  was 
rough  seaman,  and  fancied  that  the  command 
red  upon  hiin  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he 
re  his  country:  this  induced  him  !o  treat  captain 
i  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  a  little  briskly  at 
'hen  he  found  them  not  nuite  so  ready  to  obey  his 
le  thought  it  was  their  duty;  and  this  it  was  that 
lera  in  the  base  and  wicked  design  of  putting  it 
power  to  engage  the  French,  presuming  that,  as 
ere  concerned  in  it,  they  might  be  able  to  justify 
,  and  throw  the  blame  upon  the  admiral,  and  so 
to  he  rid  of  him.  But  his  rugged  honesty  baffled 
we  may  guess  at  the  spirit  of  the  man,  by  the 
gave  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  expressed  his 
1  the  loss  of  his  leg.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  too," 
illttit  Benbow,  "  but  1  had  rather  have  lost  them 
have  seen  this  duhonour  brought  upon  the  Eng- 
But  do  you  hear,  if  another  shot  should  take 
mve  like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out." 
demned  captains  were  immediately  shot  on  their 
1'lymoutb,  in  April,  1703. 

■mher  of  the  same  year  happened  n  dreadful  storm, 
!  in  the  aunals  of  our  navy ;  for  by  it  there  per- 
sen  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
ire  drowned. 

ring  of  1704,  Sir  (leorge  Rooke  again  put  to  sea, 
equipped  Heet ;  but,  perplexed  by  contradictory 


« 
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instruction;!,  he  did  nothing  decisive,  having 
attempt  upon  Barcelona. 

Being  sensible  of  the  reflection*  that  would  fall 
if,  having  so  considerable  a  fleet  under  bis  con 
spent  the  summer  in  doing  nothing  of  importance,  b 
atcouncil  of  war  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  in  the 
Tetuan,  where  having  declared  that  he  thoaghl  it 
they  should  resolve  upon  some  service  or  other,  it  w 
mined  to  make  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attempt  upon  G 
The  fleet,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  arrived  in  i 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  twenty-first  of  JwIt,  and  the 
English,  and  Dutch,  to  tfie  number  of  eighteen 
were  landed  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  I 
the  Isthmus,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
and  the  continent.      His  highness  having  taken  poat 
summoned  the  governor,  who  answered  that  he  wool 
the  place  to  the  last.     On  the  twenty-second,  the  I 
break  of  day,  gave  the  signal  for  cannonading 
which  was  performed  «  ilh  such  vigour,  that  fifteen 
shot  were  spent  in  five  hours;  when  the  admiral  ■ 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  fortificMi 
south  mole-head,  and  that  if  we  were  once  possess* 
the  town  must  be  taken  of  course,  he  ordered  captu 
aker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  to  attempt  to  mal 
master  of  them.      This  order  was  no  sooner  in 
captain  Hicks  and  captain  Juniper,  who  were  i 
mole,   pushed   on    shore   with   their   pinnaces,   t 
the   fortifications   before  the  rest   could   come  i 
Spaniards  Beeing  this,  sprung  a  mine,  hy  which 
tenants  and  forty  men  were  killed,  and  about  i 
wounded:   however,  they  kept  possession  of  the  graa 
form,  till  they  wero  sustained  by  Captain  Whitaket 
seamen  under  his  command,  who  very  soon  mat" 
master  of  a  redoubt,  between  Ihe  mole  and  the 
which  the  admiral  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  w! 
twenty-fourth  capitulated.     As  this  design  waai 
the  admirals,  so  it  was  executed  entirely  by  the 
therefore  the  whole  honour  of  it  is  due  to  tl 
putting  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared  into  the  pi* 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hesse,  the  fleet  ":,_ 
man,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water. 

While  they  lay  here,  the  Dutch  admiral  sent 
and  six  ships  to  Lisbon,  trader  orders  to  retui 
a  promise  that  be  would  quickly  follow  them. 


>f  August  they  sailed  again  from  Gibraltar,  and  had  sight 
il  the  French  fleet,  which  they  resolved  to  engage.  The 
""  t  declined  coming-  to  action,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
fi  but  Sir  George  pursued  them  with  all  the  sail  he 
d  make.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month,  he  came 
un  three  leagues  of  them,  when  they  brought  to  with 
ir  heads  to  the  southward,  the  wind  being  easterly,  and 
forming  a  line,  lay  in  a  proper  posture  to  receive  him.  They 
were  fifty-two  ships,  and  twenty-four  galleys,  very  strong 
in  the  centre,  but  weaker  in  the  van  and  rear;  to  supply 
which,  most  of  (heir  galleys  were  placed  in  those  squadrons. 
In  tho  centra  was  count  Tonlouse,  high-admiral  of  France, 
with  the  white  squadron  ;  in  the  van  the  white  and  blue  flag, 
and  in  the  rear  the  blue,  each  admiral  having  his  vice  and 
rear-admiral.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  fifty-three  ships;  but 
the  admiral  ordered  the  Swallow  and  Panther,  two-fourth 
rates,  with  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  and  two  fire-ships,  to  Ho  to 
windward  of  him,  that  if  the  enemy's  van  should  push 
through  our  line  with  their  galleys  and  fire-ships,  they 
might  give  them  rotne  employment, 

A  little  after  ten  in  the  morning,  our  fleet  bore  down  in 
order  of  battle,  and  when  they  came  within  half  gun-shot  of 
the  enemy,  the  French  set  all"  their  sails  at  once,  as  if  they 
intended  to  stretch  ahead  and  weather  us ;  so  that  our 
admiral,  after  firing1  a  chase-gun  at  the  French  admiral  to 
ftay  for  him,  of  which  he  look  no  notice,  threw  abroad  the 
signal,  and  began  the  battle,  which  fell  very  heavy  on  the 
Royal  Catherine,  the  St.  George,  and  the  Shrewsbury. 
About  two  in  the  ufternoon  the  enemy's  van  gave  way  to 
ours,  and  the  battle  ended  with  the  day,  when  the  enemy 
went  away  by  the  help  of  their  galleys  to  leeward.  In  the 
night  the  wind  shifted  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  morning 
to  the  westward,  which  gave  the  enemy  the  wind  of  us. 
We  lay  by  all  day  within  three  leagues  of  each  other,  repair- 
ing our  defects,  and  at  night  they  filed  and  stood  to  the 
northward.  Our  fleet  endeavoured  the  two  next  days  to 
renew  the  fight,  but  the  French  avoided  it,  and  at  last  bore 
away. 

TMs  plainly  discovers  that  we  had  the  victory,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advantages  of  the  French  ;  which  those 
who  understand  maritime  affairs,  will  allow  to  he  as  great 
as  ever  any  fleet  had.  For  first,  their  ships  «  ere  larger; 
thev  had  seventeen  three-deck  ships,  and  we  had  but  seven, 
"  ,  they  had  a.  great  advantage  in  their  weight  of 
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*tre  his  services  undervalued  by  the  faction  beret  Gib- 
nliir,  which  was  able  to  defy  the  power  of  Spain,  and  to 
lufle  and  waste  their  army  in  a  fruitless  siege,  and  which  is 
litfli  la  continue  to  future  ages,  on  honour  to  our  arms, 
tad  a  safeguard  to  our  commerce,  was  a  place  of  no  strength 
or  value,  and  the  engagement  at  sea  was  celebrated  with 
lampoons,  instead  of  congratulations.  Neither  his  actions 
in  this  war,  nor  in  the  last,  Ida  conduct  in  saving  our 
Turkey  fleet,  or  his  courage  in  destroying  the  French  ships 
it  La  lli.gue,  could  prevail  with  them  to  allow  him  any 
(hare  of  skill  or  bravery;  90  that  he  is  to  wait  for  justice 
'""  impartial  posterity,  not  only  in  these  qualities,  but  in 
uch  more  rare  in  this  age,  which  he  showed  in  refus- 
ask  a  privy  seal  for  a  sum  of  money  remaining  in  his 
of  what  had  been  remitted  to  him;  as  he  had  not 
■atted  it  in  monstrous  bowls  of  punch,  so  he  scorned  to 
enrich  himself  by  converting  the  public  treasure  to  his  own 
Be,  but  justly  accounted  for  it.  These  mouBmentt,  in  spite 
of  envy  and  detraction,  will  remain  to  his  honour  in  the 
records  of  time,  and  his  memory  will  live  without  the  assist- 
ance or  expense  of  a  lumpish  pile  of  stones,  clamped  up 
against  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey,  as  was  bestowed  to 
commemorate  the  loss  of  some  of  her  majesty's  ships,  and 
the  more  valuable  lives  of  many  of  her  subjects,  for  want  of 
common  care  and  discretion." 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  now  advanced  to  the  chief 
command,  and  be,  with  Sir  John  Leake  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dilkes,  well  maintained  their  superiority,  and  successfully 
repelled  several  attempts  made  on  Gibraltar.  About  the 
same  time,  admiral  Sir  George  Byng  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful against  the  French  privateers,  and  in  affording  pro- 


In  October,  1706,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  lord  Peter, 
borough  conjoined  in  command,  and  took  Barcelona — an 
event  of  much  importance  to  king  Charles's  cause.  Alicant 
waa  shortly  afterwards  also  reduced,  u  was  also  Majorca, 
and  Dot  long  after,  Ostend. 

This  yeau-  was  farther  rendered  memorable  by  the  lota  of 
Sir  Ctoodealey  Shore!,  whose  ship,  the  Association,  struck 
00  a  rock  off  the  Scilly  rocks,  and  perished,  aa  did  several 
others  of  the  fleet  at  the  same  time. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark  died  in  1706,  when  the  earl  of 
iras  appointed  lord  high-admiral,  with  general 
;  bat  finding  the  duties  of  his  office  more  than 
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thought  extremely  dangerous  for  as  to  winter  in  it* 

'hile  we  protected  Spain   by  our  fleets,  we 

danger,  for  want  of  them,  of  being  invaded 

17  France  at  home.     But  in  this  war  the  enemy  seldom 

ppeared  at  sea,  and  always  quitted  it   at  our  approach. 

lur  naval  empire  commenced  from  the  battle  of  Malaga; 

is  extinction  of  the  French  force  at  sea,  was  in  a  manner 

Depleted  by  our  enterprise  on  Touloii.     Thej  were,  from 

bit  time,  incapable  of  any  great  expedition,  and  the  only 

ttaupt  of  that  kind  they  made,  I  mean  the  one  on  Scotland, 

j  folly  showed  it.     They  stole  from  our  fleet  through  the 

"itage  of  winds  and  tides  ;  (he  apprehension  of  being 

iken  hindered  them  from  landing,  and  their  return  was 

n  flight. 

a  word,  wc  had  to  deal,  in  the  first  war,  with  the 
of  Brest  and  Toulon,  capable  of  disputing  with  us 
dominion  of  the  sea  in  our  full  strength;  in  this,  if 
could  guard  against  the  Piccaroons  of  St.  Maloe's  and 
kirk,  all  was  well;  our  merchantmen  suffered  some- 
;  but  our  fleets  and  squadrons  were  always  safe;  nay, 
in  the  trivial  war  between  single  ships,  we  had  the 
itage,  upon  the  whole,  as  appears  by  the  admiralty's 
illation  ;  which  shows  not  only  that  the  French  suffered 
than  we,  but  that  thev  suffered  a  third  more  in  this 
than  ther  did  in  the  W,  notwithstanding  the  manv 
ghts  in  that,  and  there  being  but  a  single  one  in  this.'1 

DMIRAL  BENBOW.— John  Benbow  was  the  son 
royalist  gentleman  who,  by  the  civil  wars,  was  reduced 
at  poverty.  John,  was  early  employed  in  seafar- 
[t  is  said,  by  some,  that  he  began  as  a  waterman's 
We  learn  that  he  was  owner  and  commander  of  a 
int  vessel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  called 
Benbow  frigate,  and  he  made  then  as  respeelable  a 
u  any  man  concerned  in  the  trade  to  the  Mediter. 
.  He  was  always  considered  by  the  merchants  as 
,  brave,  and  active  commander,  one  who  took  care 
teamen,  and  was  therefore  cheerfully  obeyed  by  them, 
l  he  maintained  strict  discipline,  with  greater  safety 
than  afterwards  in  the  royal  navy.  This  behaviour 
bis  reputation  greatly,  so  that  no  man  was  better 
or  more  esteemed,  by  the  merchants  upon  the  Y.x- 
■age,  than  captain  Benbow.  It  does  not,  however, 
-  that  he  ever  sought  any  preferment  in  that  whole 


■ 

2r 

In  the  war  MK,  captain  Benbow,  in  his  own  Teste]  tii 
8tiW»  bv».  was  at  lacked  is  his  pusige  to  Cadu  bv  a 
StWIU<r.k»«*k<«  he  oWeuded  himself,  thought 
t,  with  the  utmost  bmverT.iii 
■i;  qnicUi  b  >:  ■■■;'.- 
f  ayahy  with  tie  Ion  of  thirteen  men,  whose  heads 
t  Beahow  ordered  to  be  cut  off  and  throws  into  i 
When  he  arrived  at  Cadii,  he  wot 
at  to  follow  him,  with  ih* 
Ho  bad  scarcely  landed,  before  the 
officers  of  the  www  ioayiiiul  what  be  had  in  liis  sad? 
The  captaia  answered,  mIi  proTisioB*  for  his  own  use.  That 
bit  be,  answered  the  ioIllij  ;  bat  we  moat  insist  upon  sw- 
ing' then.  Captain  Benbow  alleged  that  he  was  no  strange? 
there;  that  he  <£d  not  ase  to  run  goods,  and  pretended  to  tab 
it  Terr  34  that  be  was  saspeeied.  The  officers  toU  hiw  tin 
thawaaHian  i  were  attmg  not  br  off,  and  that  if  the;  wen 
satisfied  with  his  word,  his  wrrut  might  cam-  the  provision 
where  be  pleased;  b«t  that  otherwise  it  waa  not  in  their 
power  to  grant  any  sach  dispensation. 

The  captain  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  away  thrj 
marched  (o  the  custom -boose,  Benbow  in  the  front,  his  mat 
in  the  centre,  and  the  officers  in  the  rear.  The  magistrate*, 
when  be  came  before  them,  treated  captain  Ben  boa  with 
great  dtiliti ;  told  him  ther  were  sorry  lo  make  a  point  of 
inch  a  trill*',  but  thai,  since  be  had  refused  to  show  the  con- 
tents of  his  sack  to  their  officers,  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments obliged  them  to  demand  a  sight  of  them  ;  and  that,  as 
ther  doubted  not  they  were  salt  provisions,  the  showing  than 
wold  be  of  no  great  consequence  one  way  or  other.  "I 
told  joo,"  says  the  captain  sternly,  « they  were  salt  provi- 
sions for  my  own  use.  Carsar,  throw  tbem  down  upon  At 
table;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they  are  at  your 
service."  The  Spaniards  were  eiceedingly  'itniek  at  the 
sight  of  the  Moors*  beads,  and  no  less  astonished  at  (tat 
account  of  the  captain's  adventure,  who,  with  so  small  a 
force,  bail  been  able  to  defeat  such  a  number  of  barbarians, 
They  lent  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  court  nf 
Madrid,  and  Charles  II,,  then  king  o(  Spain,  was  ao  mark 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  would  needs  >w  the  English  ci 
—  '-  court,  when-  be  waa  r 


trtai  testimonies  of  respect,  and  not  only  dismissed  with  a 
sudsome  present,  bat  his  Catholic  majesty  was  also  pleased 
it  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  king  James,  who,  upon  the 


i,  gave  him  a  ship,  which  was  his  intraduc- 
tal to  the  royal  nary. 

After  the  revolution,  he  lii-tiriurui-li^l  liinwlf  by  several 
SKCttsful  cruises  in  the  channel,  where  he  was  employed  at 
lh»  request  of  the  merchants,  and  not  only  did  his  duty  by 
[Meeting  the  trade,  and  annoying  the  enemy,  hut  was  also 
tsmarkably  careful  in  examining1  the  French  ports,  gaining 
intelligence,  and  forming  schemes  for  disturbing  the  French 
e  and  securing  o 


y  made  choice  of  to  command  the  squadrons  cm- 
ibjed  in  bombarding  the  French  ports,  of  which  wo  hnve 
ilready  giren  some  account.     I  shall  content  myself,  for  this 


on,  with  remarking,  that  he  showed  no  less  courage  than 
conduct  upon  such  occasions,  being  always  present  in  his 
hut,  a*  well  to  encourage  as  to  instruct  the  seamen  and 
tagineers  according  to  his  manner  of  ever  enforcing  his  com- 
mands by  his  example. 

The  diligence  and  activity  of  captain  Itenbow  could  not 
fiil  of  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  so  wise  and  brave 
4  prince  as  king  William;  to  whose  personal  kindness, 
founded  on  a  just  sense  of  captain  Benbow's  merit,  he  owed 
lis  being  to  early  promoted  to  a.  Hag;  after  which  he  was 
employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  at  Dunkirk, 
tod  to  prevent,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  depredations  of 
Do  Bart.  He  showed  such  diligence  in  this,  and  did  such 
signal  service,  by  preserving  our  merchant,  ships,  that  ho 
escaped  the  slightest  censure,  when  libels  How  about  against 
almost  every  other  officer  of  rank  in  the  whole  fleet.  The 
troth  really  was,  thai  the  seamen  generally  considered  renr- 
adtniral  Benbow  as  their  greatest  patron ;  one,  who  not  only 
used  them  well  while  under  his  care,  but  was  always  ready 
to  interpose  in  their  favour,  as  Car  as  his  intereft  went,  when 
they  were  ill-treated  by  others. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  a  warm  dispute  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  preferring  mere  seamen,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  tarpaulins,  to  gentlemen,  in  the  navy;  admiral  Ben- 
bow  was  consulted  mure  than  once  hy  the  king  upon  that 
subject,  and  always  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  il  was  best 
to  employ  both ;  tiiat  a  seaman  should  never  lose  preferment 
for  want  of  recommendation,  nor  a  gentleman  obtain  it, 
barely  from  that  motive,     lie  was  aUo  a  great  enemy  to 


" 


party  aastiaLIJonu  and  thought  a  man's  merit  ought  to  bs 
frdgodof from  hit  action*  at  sea,  rather  than  from  the  «nu- 
ftatatUfM  shore;  end  for  this  reason  ha  lived  upon 
good  Mm  willi  the  admirals  of  different  parties,  who  -  i-rt 
all  of  then  read;  to  testify,  upon  any  occasion,  his  courari 

In  the  tear  1*97,  be  was  sent,  with  a  small  squadron  be- 
fore Doaakirk ;  where  he  saved  the  Virginia  and  West  It  " 
fleet  frees  falling  into  tha  hand*  of  the  French  privati 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  merchant). 
*hU  ■>■  ii  ise  have  succeeded  is  restraining  Du  Bart  fr 
fetter  en*,  if  the  Dutch  rear-admiral  Vaadergoes  had  bea»  i 
acnadenoa  to  assist  bisa,  or  if  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  hi 
been  inclined  to  take  his  advice ;  for  observing,  in  the  ■ 
nsMf  of  Angwst,  that  the  French  frigates  were  haal 
into  the  basin  to  dean,  be  judged  their  design  to  be  wl 
h  raallv  proved,  to  pot  to  sea  bv  the  next  spring  tide;  a 
Aeref«,ashkshipswereallfool,hewroteuptotl    ' 
to  desire  that  fear  of  the  best  sailers  might  be  or 
Shaerneaa  to  dean,  and  that  the  other*  might  c 
Downs,  not  only  to  take  in  water,  which  they  very  n 
wanted,  hot  also" to  heel  and  scrub;  which  he  judged  n 
have  been  done,  before  the  spring  tide  gave  tba  r  rend 
Ofmottonitv  of  getting  over  the  bar;  but  this  was  not  tl 
thought  advisable,  though  he  afterwards  received  o 
it,  when  the  thing  waa  too  late.     By  this  unlucky  a 
the  French  had  an  opportunity  given  than  of  getting  oat 
with  five  dean  (hips;  jot  this,  however,  did  not  binder  tha 
admiral  from  pursuing  them  as  well  as  be  was  able;  and 
aome  ships  of  his  squadron  had  the  good  luck  to  take  a  Dun- 
kirk privateer  of  (en  guns  and  fortj  men,  which  bad  does 
a  great  deal  of  mischief.     This  was  one  of  the  last  action* 
of  the  war,  and  the  rear-admiral  soon  after  received  orden 


return  home  with  the  squadron  u 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  after  the  peace  of  Byssrick, 
and  even  while  the  partition  treaties  were  negotiating,  kjasj 
William  had  formed  a  design  of  doing  something  verr  eon* 
siderable  in  the  West  Indies.  This  project  bad  long  orra- 
pied  the  king's  thoughts,  into  which,  it  is  said,  it  was  first 
put  by  father  Henepin,  who  was  eitntnt-lv  well  acinw'"""' 
willi  that  part  of  the  world.  The  king  had  lamed  it  * 
times  in  his  mind;  and  at  last  took  a  settled  reeol 
that  if  ibe  French  at  tempted  to  deceive  him,  as  he  had  great 
reason  to  believe  they  would,  something  of  conseqaesK* 
should  be  done  in  that  part  of  the  world. 


In  the  mean  time,  however,  lie  thought  fit  to  send  a  small 
■qiudron  of  three  fourth-rates,  into  the  West  Indies,  under 
Ike  command  of  rear-admiral  lien  bow,  who  had  private 
ruction*,  from  the  king-,  to  make  ibe  best  observations  he 
Id  oo  the  Spanish  ports  and  settlements,  but  to  keep  iu 
ir  as  possible  with  the  governors,  and  to  afford  them  any 
■stance,  if  they  desired  it.  lie  was  likewise  instructed 
■  watch  the  galleons;  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles 
"  was  (heii  thought  to  be  in  a  dying  condition.  Ben- 
I  sailed  in  the  month  of  November,  1698,  and  did 
i  the  West  Indies  till  the  February  following, 
■e  be  found  things  in  a  very  indifferent  situation.  Most 
•f  our  colonies  were  in  a  had  condition,  many  of  them 
n  disputes  with  their  governors ;  the  forces 
■I  should  have  been  kept  up  in  them  for  their  defence,  so 
lnced  by  sickness,  desertion,  and  other  accidents,  that 
le  or  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  them. 
'Is  then  addressed  himself  to  execute  his  commission,  and 
i  for  that  purpose  to  Carth:igena,  where  lie  met  with 
y  indifferent  reception  from  the  governor,  which  he 
",  by  talking  to  him  in  .i  style  so  plain,  u  forced 
t,  though  he  had  been  warning  in  civility,  to  make  it  up, 
•ome  measure,  by  doing  justice  J  and  in  the  same  manner 
•  proceeded  with  the  governor  of  1'ortobetlo  ;  but  still 
the  groat  ends  of  his  commission  remained  altogether  un- 
answered, not  through  any  fault  of  the  admiral's,  hut  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  force,  either  t'i  engage  the  Spaniards  to 
confide  in  him,  or  to  perform  any  tiling  considerable,  in  ease 
the  French  had  sent  a  strong  fleet  into  that  part  of  the  world, 
at  it  ma  then  expected  they  would  do.  This  affair  was  com- 
plained of  in  parliament,  where  the  smallness  of  the  squadron, 
and  the  sending  it  so  late,  were  very  severely  reflected  upon ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  great  compliments  were  paid  to 
admiral  Benbow's  courage,  capacity,  and  integrity,  hy  both 
parties ;  and  when  he  returned  borne  two  years  after,  he 
brought  with  him  authentic  testimonies  of  his  having  done 
the  merchants  and  planters  all  the  services  they  could  either 
expect  or  desire;  an  that  he  was  received  with  the  most  cor- 
dial friendship  by  his  majesty,  who,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal 
favour,  was  pleased  to  grant  him  an  augmentation  of  arms, 
by  adding  to  the  three  bent  hows,  which  he  and  his  family 
■[ready  bore,  at  many  arrows. 
The  whole  system  of  affairs  in  Europe  was  changed  by 
'    •  admiral  Benbow  came  back  ;  the  king  had  disco. 
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vered  the  disingenoousoeii  tit"  the  French,  ant 
under  neeessili  of  entering  ujinii  a  new  war,   O 

cares  was,  to  put  the  fleet  mto:iS'.r 1  conditional  _ 

to  give  the  command  of  it  to  officers  that  might  ili  ail  re 
he  depended   upon;  and  to  this  disp05iti.n1  of   the  i 
Benbow    owed    his   being   declared    vice-admiral  0 
blue.     He  was  at  that  lime  (trailing  oft'  Dunkirk,  in 
to  prevent,  what  was  then  much  dreaded  here,  a 
There  was,  as  vet,  no  war  declared  between  the  ti 
but  this  was  held  to  be  no  security  against  France;  1 
was  no  sooner  known,  that  they  were  fitting  out 
squadron   at   Dunkirk,   than   it   was  firmly  Tieliev 
intended  to  cover  a   descent.      Benbow  satisfied  ti 
istry,  that  there  was  no  danger  on  this  side;  1 
was  resolved  to  prosecute,  without  delav,  the  p.-,— 
merly  concerted,  in  order  to  disappoint  the  French  h 
views  upon  the   Spanish  succession;  to  facilitate  a' 
was  thought  absolutely  neeeJsary  to  send  a    ' 
to  the  West  Indies. 

This  squadron  was  to  consist  of  two  third-rates  ai 
fourths;  which  was  as  great  a  strength  as  it  was  juil/ri 
could  he  at  that  lime  spared  ;  and  it  was  thought  indifpea- 
siil.lv  ivijiii-iletliat  i!  should  he  under  t lie  orders  of  anoBkrr, 
whose  courage  and  conduct  might  be  safely  relied  on,  and 
whose  experience  might  give  the  world  a  good  opinion  rf 
the  choice  made  of  him  for  this  important  command.  Bro- 
how  was  thought  of  by  the  ministry,  as  soon 
tion  was  determined;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it, 
He  said  Hint  Benbow  was  in  a  manner  just  come  borne  fin* 
thence,  where  he  had  met  with  nothing  hut  diiiicultiw;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  hut  fair  some  other  officer  shouldtskt 
his  turn.  One  or  two  were  named  and  consulted:  but  eilJiar 
their  health  or  their  affairs  were  in  such  disorder,  thai  lh^ 
most  earnestly  desired  to  be  excused;  upon  which  tbr  Line 
laid  merrily  to  some  of  his  ministers,  alluding  to  ibedn* 
and  appearance  of  these  gentlemen,  '•  Well,  then,  i  fiW  »' 
must  spare  our  (itaus,  and  send  honest  BeniiHC," 

His  majesty  accord ' i\a\\  «pnt  for  him  upon  this  oecMHMr 
and  asked  him,  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  lo  the  W* 
Indies,  assuring  htm,  if  he  was  not,  he  would  not  laU  It 
amiss  if  he  desired  to  he  excused.  Benbow  animrrf  I 
bluntly,  "  That  he  did  not  understand  such  compliment', 
that  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  choose  his  station;  tr' 
that,  if  his  majesty  thought  lit  to  send  him  to  the  EaB 


IB  "f 


«,  or  any  where  else,  he  would  cheerfully  execute 
u  became  Hit."  Thai  the  matter  was  settled  in 
,onis  and  the  command  of  the  West  India  squa- 
rred  on  him. 

ta]  lis*  design  of  (his  squadron,  but  above  all  !o 
l  French  from  having  any  just  notions  of  its  force, 
o  Route,  then  admiral  of  the  fleet,  had  orders  to 
■s  far  as  Scilly,  and  to  send  a  strong  squadron 
ftice,  to  see  it  well  out  at  sea;  all  which  he 
executed ;  so  that  admiral  Benbow  departed  in 
of  September,  1701,  the  world  in  general  be- 
t  he  was  gone  with  Sir  John  Munden,  who  corn- 
e  squadron  that  accompanied  him  into  the  Midl- 
and to  render  this  si  ill  more  credible,  our  minister 
was  ordered  to  demand  the  free  nse  of  the  Span- 
which  was  accordingly  performed.  A»  soon  u 
iwn  in  England  that  vice-admiral  Benbow  had 
li  ten  ships  only,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  it  wan 
that  the  great  armament  at  Brest,  with  which 
>ng  amused,  was  intended  for  the  same  part  of 
a  clamour  wu  raised,  as  if  he  had  been  sent 
hSced,  and  heavy  reflections  were  made  upon  the 
if  our  grand  fleet;  whereat,  in  truth,  the  whole 
Lieen  conducted  with  all  imaginable  prudence,  and 
aiiral  had  as  considerable  a  squadron,  is,all  things 
rtighed,  it  was,  hi  that  critical  juncture,  thought 
be  tpared. 

rtarn  that  king  William  formed  great  hopes  of 
itiof),  knowing  well  (hat  admiral  Benbow  would 
ith  the  greatest  spirit  and  punctuality, 


■d  received;  which  were,  to  engage  the  Spanish 
T  potable,  to  disown  king  Philip;  or,  in  case 
it  be  brought  about,  to  male  himself  master  of 


In  this  design,  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  ad- 
Id  have  succeeded,  not  withstanding  the  smallness 
*,  if  his  officers  had  done  thiir  duty;  and  it  is  no 
s,  that  the  aniiety  he  was  under,  about  the  cient- 
orders,  wu  the  principal  reason  for  his  maintain- 
et  esWiplin*,  which  proved  unluckily  the  occasion 
msr  to  an  untimely  end.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
>  either  the  king's  project  or  the  admiral's  conduct ; 
i  risrbt  in  themselves,  though  neither  was  attended 

andi  knew  foo  well  tbe  importance  of  the  BfMi'un. 


West  Indies,  not  to  think  of  providing  for  their  MCtiriti, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  resolved  to  accept  the  will  of  the  lilt 
king  of  Spain.  The  officer  made  choice  of  to  ton- 
maud  the  squadron  which  was  first  to  be  sent  thither,  no 
the  famous  M.  L)u  Casse,  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  lit 
was  to  carry  with  hiin  one  hundred  officers  of  all  mil, 
who  were  intended  to  discipline  the  Spanish  militia  in  At 
kingdom  of  Mexico;  hut,  before  this  could  lie  duw,  it  «* 
thought  necessary  tu  send  I'u  Ci-se.  to  Madrid,  to  aik  ibt 
consent  of  the  Spanish  council,  which  took  up  tome  tint! 
for  though  the  Spaniards  could  not  but  be  sensible  in  bo* 
wretched  a  situation  their  affairs  in  the  West  Indies  wert> 
yet  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  they  gave  way  to  6* 
expedient, 

The  French  councils,  which  were  better  conducted,!** 
foreseen  all  those  difficulties ;  and,  therefore,  had  a  squadW" 
ready   at   Brest,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the   line,  i» 
several   large  vessels   laden  with   arms   and   ammunition- 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Coetlogoo,  i*1 
the   month  of  April   1701,  sailed   for   the   Spanish   We** 
Indies;  and,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  count  de  Chat**** 
Renaud  sailed  also  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and  «#  ** 
teen  frigates,  to  meet  the  galleons,  that  were  supposed  to  &~, 
already  departed  from  the  Uavannah,  under  the  escort  «"*' 
the  marquis  de  Cuetlogon ;  and,  after  all  this,  Du  Ca*^ 
likewise  sailed  with  his  squadron,  from  whence  the  English 
asily  see,  that  as  admiral  Benbow  received  n& 
supplies,  he  was  truly  in  danger  of  being  crashed  by  th-«? 
superior  power  of  our  enemies,  and  that  extraordinary  dili- 
gence which  was  used  to  strengthen  and  support  them. 

When  vice-admiral  Benbow  arrived  first  at  Jamaica, 
which  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1701,  he  made  *urk 
e  dispositions  for  securing  our  own  trade,  and  annoy 
ing  that  of  the  enemy,  that  the  French  saw,  with  gnat 
amoiemont,  alt  the  schemes  defeated,  which  they  had  been 
enabled  to  form  by  their  having  much  earlier  intdligcoet 
than  wo  of  the  intended  war ;  and  their  own  writers  fairly 
admit,  that  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  de  Coctlo. 
gon,  they  were  constrained  to  act  only  on  the  defensive ;  ami 
found  all  the  grand  projects  they  had  meditated  for  attacking 
Jamaica  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  entirely  frustrated. 

The  Dutch  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  from  (Turoooa. 
sail  plainly,  that  notwithstanding  nil  the  blustering  of  th* 
French,  Tico-aduiWal  Bunbow,  with  a  small  ™ 
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,  remained  master  of  those  seas ;  but,  in  a  few  weeka, 

began  to  change;  for  the  vice-admiral  had  first 
of  M.  Chateau  Renaud's  arrival  at  Martinico 
.  *  squadron  much  stronger  than  his  own;  and,  soon 
,  information  that  this  squadron  had  been  joined  by  the 
juis  de  Coctlogon  from  the  Havunnah,  which  alarmed 
tiw  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  excessively, 
because  we  bad  no  force  capable  of  resisting  this  French 
flert,  in  case  their  commanders  were  determined  to  act 
often  si  veir. 

In  this  uncertain  situation,  things  continued  to  the  end  of 
April,  1702,  when  the  vice- admiral  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  a  great  want  of  men  on  board  the  squadron, 
to  pat  to  sea,  in  order  to  cruize  between  Jamaica  and  Ilis- 
pinioU ;  and  according!;  he  sailed  on  the  8tb  of  May ;  but, 
Wore  be  was  quite  clear  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  he  met 
with  rear-admiral  Wbetatone,  with  whom  he  returned,  to 
communicate  to  the  government  some  orders  received  from 
England;  having  first  sent  the  Falmouth,  Ruby,  and  Ex. 
periment,  to  cruise  off  Petit  Guavas,  He  had  advice  about 
(be middle  of  May.  that  on  the  ISth  of  the  preceding  month, 
there  passed  by  Camanagoto,  on  Terra  Firms,  seventeen 
•tops,  which  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  Cuba.  These 
aMps  he  judged  to  be  part  of  M.  Chateau  Renaud's  squa- 
dron, and  that  they  were  hound  to  the  Havannab,  to  offer 
thw  service  for  convoying  home  the  (Iota;  but  he  had  not 
MNDgth  to  follow  them,  without  subjecting  the  island  to  the 
mwlts  of  those  ships  which  were  at  Leogane.  Some  little 
time  after,  the  master  of  a  Spanish  sloop  from  Cuba, 
uquainted  him  that  Chateau  Kenaud  had  arrived  at  the 
Havannab,  with  twenty-sis  ships  of  War,  waiting  for  the 
data  from  La  Vera  Cvax ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
ships  be  had  sent  out,  which,  during  their  cruize  in  those 
parts,  had  taken  four  prizes. 

We  have  already  given  n  full  account  of  what  happened 
on  the  admiral's  sailing  to  intercept  Du  Casso.  The  scheme 
formed  by  admiral  Ben  bow  for  the  destruction  of  the  French 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  a  chance  for  the  gal- 
leons, shows  him  to  have  been  a  very  able  and  judicious 
commander, and  effectually  di.-prnvi".  iliat  idle  and  ridiculous 
calumny  of  his  being  a  mere  seaman.  He  saw  that  the 
French  officers  were  cxcessivL-ly  embarrassed  by  the  way- 
ward conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  who  would  not  take  a  single 
"  of  their  own  road,  though  for  their  owti  texvun. 
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-i  71  -mis  arrasac*  of  this*  and  to  attack  tht 
<=s«ltf!C  it  aksr  sncanrmfcv  hariac  before  acnt  home  tucfaai 
*.v,cn-  rr  -uc  T\umJ*r  ant  rklw  of  the  Spanish  ships,  aad 
.  -^t  »r*-.«nr::  n  im  ♦  twia  arsairoos  that  were  to  escort 
T^-r..  *•  nuciiT  «Aiut  -iiw  TLn^srrx  to  take  all  proper  mea- 
<::-s*  r  r  ir.H»a»j.:av:  ~zi*»xu.  echs-  in  their  passage  from  tht 
V*c  j:-.:es.  a*  *  :t-*i  r  £:».iej£  Se  ksown  that  they  wan 
:•—- -i  :i  He  Tsr-:C*pfci  s^*5.  W^  be  had  done  this,  at 
s^l..-*  r-.-.n  Jutmitc?.  a  u«  ~~ii  ;c  Ju>«  with  two  third-ratal, 
->:-.  •  :^;is.  *  r.-:-^ii:*  S  in.i-cfc*5*r.  aad  «loop,  in  hopstaf 
r.-^-:u^  ^-u.--*^nAn^^5rie^c.c«  :  t-=:  cii&sicg  him!  he  sa3ai 
-•:  -v:-*.^:  i.'  «■*.  ."xftitc  s-  spcarr.-cv.  » iich  he  came  np  with 
aa.  -r^r-^e*.  .i  "***rrt^-A; .  zia  *  ,<i  .-•:"  Aiurnst,  and  tbogat 
in-  -.-v  :»  1A-7-;  £**> .  ^ r^-i  T«.c  kgIt  demonstrate* tht 
.Mir-iO^  ikH^  Mwn.t  :r  -_:**  £i^.az^  seaman,  bat  the  fidelity 
:.■  i  j/ut-hnt'ic  c  :.*  .  w  :  slot's  rrciarT:  since  it  is  impos» 
>  .;  :-.:  -v.l  -  :  <ioi  r.  tti.^v-iji-'s*.  hire  maintained  tha 
:-:^v^:2-  :■■  >-  -..:.c.  :■  *^  _ir*ic\«;r  :  ^^r*.  and  all  the  eoav 
-  :  ?..i.:. : :.  *.....  t ■  .c  :-.«s-:  -ltat i ^ic-=*.  The  Fwoeh 
L.-*.  : :  t-s  .::.-;■:.  tvo*-,-^'.: :  ::••  ■*  j;'.e  a£*ir  to  their  owl 
t.  a.:ilc:  ".  *:    ."i.^-.  -  :■:  «ui  r-rave  man,  and  by 

*.  :■■::  -  >^-  ..."*:  .-.  ::  r  ~  ir~.  :T.  Lis  rs:  the  thing  onto! 
i^-r-  .  :,:  <■:-:    :";r.  writicn  by  him  inuat> 

:a":  '  *-'  .  *  *  -  is-  ■  l.  i:  *.~Ln:.LT:=^:  the  oriapnal  of  which 
.?■>".-    .•  i"    --.ax  '•s**    *  :jlt  i*  :■:"  admiral  Benbov's 

ra.:..  ;  —  -  > .  i,  ".  :.i  :.  _■-.  ;  ":■:■.  es.  ;-  M.-r-iay  iast,  but  to  hut 
ri"«i  -  .-^r  ,\l:  -  : .-:  .:  .  =0501  it-;-i  :o  order  it  other- 
■»  >i .  I  :  n  :.":.l :"%.?'■«    :"..-  .*      A*  :.r  :i>.>*e  cowardlj  captsitti 

-wi-;  Ijse-r-a-i  ;.-■;.  rj^^  u^ci  -■:■■:  :";r.  bj ,  therdeicrff 

.:.— Y.-rs.  "        Dr  CiSJi." 

Tii  r.r^  jat-.  ::-f  jl  :  -  -a!  :j-£.  a::tT  Lis  return  to  Jamaica 
^fc  r-^r.-s.i*  :\t  :>.-.  .*.>■?*  «i.;  iiscircusshed  themseU* 
i.:  ■*;  U-.  -.r.i::^-:::  *:  i  -=\-.  ;;  rrir-c  those  to  jnstitt 
**:.:■  in  I  *■■  i-is^.j  :..:r.*.^«L  :"--5-:r  :ru>::~aaiin  this  he  wi 
*•  rATT.-.*:.  ■'.  a:  :^rin:>  :^  :"^.:-i  a  *.:::".e  in  rx.int  of.  tort 
?■->:.  :-  :ri.r  :.  :>.t!r  :rui*..  r.;  cTar-Toi  a  commUfionv'whk 
::  Li*  :^.  -  ■  ■- :  *:  . :.  ->  i .  « ".:-.■:  h .  r  h  e  =:  ift.:  It-;^!]*-  do ;  bot  1 
c^ruir/.T  iv'.f.  :r;:u  :-a  ■■  v-.rv  exoussi:  I_»  reasons;  the  fir 
»as  ilm  it  f.ui-I  L:::.*-.*f  ;-"  r ..  c.-=i.:lon  to  preside  in 
c*:urt-:^Ar;.x!,  :-A^ir;j  :«rer  il*.  v>:"a  iVvor.  mhich  eo?ued  ape 
«.  j**;n^  ••■f  hi*  '.ej.  :ro:u  the  :ir.:o  of  hi<  coming  ashore:  tl 
o:h*.T,  that  :ri  cosv  he  Lxl  been  ab'e  l>>  a&sist  upon  that  occ 
^ion,  he  wi»  »i'.-«irou*  of  'W.ininir  i:f  from  hi*  having 
gr?*:  a  pergonal  interest  in  the  a^iir.    After  the  court-ma 


ner,  the  admiral  lived  nearly  a  month;  that  court 
i  Oth  of  October,  ami  the  admiral  died  on  the  4th  of 
;r  following. 

it  all  that  lime,  citremely  sensible  of  his  danger, 
f  entertained  any  Haltering  hopes  of  recovery.  Yet, 
lat  long  illness,  lit;  supported  his  character  a*  an 
idiuiral,  with  the  same  firmness  he  had  shown  dur- 
t,  giving  all  the  necessary  order*  for  pro. 


il  trade,  that  could  have  been  expected  from  him,  if 
en  in  perfect  health ;  and  in  the  letters  lie  wrote 
■is  lady,  he  discovered  much  greater  anxiety  for  the 
if  the  nation,  titan  for  his  private  fortune  or  the, 
of  his  family. 

ILOUDESLEY  SHOVEL.— Cioudesley  Sho- 
born  in  1H50,  of  p.or  parents.  He  was  bound 
e  to  a  shoemaker,  and  applied  himself  for  some 
;hat  trade;  but  being  of  an  Mpiring  disposition, 
ag  no  appearance  of  raising  hi-  fortune  in  that 
letoolc  himself  to  the  sea,  under  the  protection   of 

Narborough,  with  whom   he  went  as   a  cabin- 
applying   himself   very   assiduously   tu   naviga- 

having  naturally  a  genius  for  that  art,  lie  soon 
a  able  seaman;  and  as  those  were  stirring  timet, 
merit  always  thrive?,  lie  tjuickly  arrived  to  prefer- 
"his  he  in  a  great  measure  owed  to  the  favour  of 
,  who,  having  been  cabin-boy  to  Sir  Christopher 
'as  a  man  who  raised  himself  to  the  highest  bon- 
is profession,  by  mere  dint  of  capacity,  and  there- 
red  a  generous  patron  of  all  who  discovered  any 
>*ry  degree  of  worth,  and  this  was  what  rccoin- 
lho»el  to  his  notice. 

be  close  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  our  merchants, 
eiiterranean,  found  themselves  verv  much  dli. 
f  the  piratical  state  of  Tripoli;  which,  nolwith- 
■ereral  treaties  of  peace  that  had  been  concluded 
i,  began  to  commit  fresh  depredations,  almost  as 
be  Dutch  war  broke  out.  As  soon,  therefore,  m 
bund  himself  at  leisure,  be  ordered  a  strong  sfljla- 

thoae  parts,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Nar- 

who  arrived  before  Tripoli  in  the  spring  of  the  year 

>re  he  found  all  things  in  very  good  order  for  his 

The  appearance  of  the  enemy's  strength,  joined 

■tatructhns,  which  directed  him  to  wj 


him  to 
to  the  Day  •* ' 

he  deaired  only  art 

"     Jbr  the  timet* 

Sfcvrel  with  lids  meamgi 

aesvered  it  wnbgreal 


onUinani  to  the  admiral,  acowaintcd  ■ 
he  lad  made  on  shore:  Sir  John  a 
another  w i wagf,  and  well  rarnhui 
Troper  nW  for  conducting  bb  mquiries  and  obHn 
The  DeVs  bebaviowr  was  worse  the  aaoood  tin 
Shore!,  though  naturally  wa,  bore  it  with  w* 
pawnee,  and*xaade  use  of  k  as  an  excuse  for  stayin, 
time  koicer  on  shore.  When  he  returned,  he  aaan 
admiral  tW  it  was  rerr  practicable  to  barn  the  ship 
harbour,  norwithstanding  their  lines  and  forts:  aeeoi 
in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  lieutenant  Shorn 
all  the  boats  in  the  fleet  Ailed  whh  combustible  matti 
boldly  into  the  harbour,  and  destroyed  the  enemy 
with  great  saccesst.  He  was  in  consequence  proa 
a  ship. 

He  w**  in  the  battle  of  Bantry*bay,  in  the  Edgar, 
rate,  and  gave  such  signal  marks  of  his  courage  and  t 
that  king  w*iUi*m.  °*  the  recommendation  of  admit 
bert,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
*as  then  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue. 

When  the  king,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1092,  sal 
Holland,  he  declared  him  rear-admiral  of  the  red ; 
the  same  time,  commander  of  the  squadron  that  wai 
voy  him  thither.  On  his  return,  he  joined  admin 
with  the  grand  fleet,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
Tictorr  at  La  Hogue. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he 
much  in  favour,  and  we  do  not  find  him  emplojei 
affair  of  importance,  though  he  was  then  admiral  of  th 
till  he  was  sent  to  Vigo,  after  the  taking  of  that  pine 
George  Rooke,  to  bring  home  the  spoils  of  the  Spal 
French  fleet.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  yei 
and  he  performed  all  that  was  expected  from  him^  * 
seal  and  expedition  which  he  had  formerly  sbowc 
every  occasion. 


It  commanded  the  grand  tie? t  up  the  Strait*  in  the  year 

3,  where  be  diil  every  tiling  it  was  ["'ti.il i le  tor  an  admiral 

o,  wliose  instructions  were  very  extensive,  an  J  who  yet 

"*i  an  adequate  force  to  accomplish  a  great  part  of  those 

'ions.      It  is  in  sueh  conjunctures  as  these  that  the 

1  capacity  of  an  admiral  chiclly  appear;  and  in  this 

ion  Sir  Cloudesley  gave  u  convincing  proofs  of  his 

■e  and  conduct  as  any  admiral  could  do;  fur  he  pro- 

r  trade  from  all  attempts  of  the  Freneh;  he  did 

to  ho  done  for  the  relief  of  the  protestants  then  in 

d  the  Cevennes;  he  countenanced  such  of  the  Italian 

e  inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  allies,  and 

nick  such  a  terror  into  the  friends  of  the  French,  that 

lot  perform  what  they  had  promised  to  undertake. 

irt.     All  this  he  did  with  a  Heel  indifferently 

i  victualled,  so  that  all  parties  agreed  that  Sir 

had  done  his  duty  in  every  respect,  and  well  de- 

e  high  trust  reposed  in  him.       He  took  his  part  in 

bus  action  off  Malaga,  in  which  he  behaved  with  the 

t  Cloudesley  had  no  concern  in  the  arts  made  use  of  to 
n  the  reputation  of  Sir  <  leorge  Huoke,  in  order  to  pave 
.  ray  for  laying  him  aside;  hut  after  this  was  done,  and 
It  foame  necessary  to  send  both  ft  fleet  and  army  to  Spain, 
Sir  i'loude-ley  accepted  the  command  of  the  fleet,  jointly 
"itn  the  earls  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  and  accord- 
ingly arrived  at  Lisbon  with  twenty -nine  line-of- battle  ships, 
it  June,  1705,  and,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month, 
"Had  (o  Catalonia,  arriving  before  the  city  of  Barcelona  on 
ton  12lh  of  August,  when  tin-  sii-gi;  uf  the  place  wua  under- 
ttken. 

There  certainly  never  was  an  admirul  in  a  more  untoward 
MtMtion  than  that  in  which  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  found 
hitmelf  here.  The  *cheii>e  itself  appeared  very  impracticable; 
the  land-officers  divided  in  their  opinions;  the  prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  upon  whom  king  Charles  principally 
depended,  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  earl  of  Peter. 
borough  ;  all  things  necessary  tor  the  Mi.-ge  were  in  a  manner 
Banting,  and  all  hopes  of  supply  depended  on  admiral  Shovel, 
mho  on  this  occasion  gave  the  most  signal  proofs,  not  only  of 
lis  vigilance,  dexterity,  and  courage,  but  of  his  constancy, 
latience,  and  zeal  for  the  public  service. 

Ho  furnished  guns  for  the  batteries,  and  men  to  serve 
in ;  he  landed,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  almost  all   the 
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■gibtarv  *ra  of  the  fieet ;  he  not  only  gave  prudent  idtioj 
himself  ia  all  cotadb  of  war,  but  he  moderated  the  ha* 
and  mrarraamli  of  others,  and,  in  short,  was  so  usefai.  N 
r»*iy,  ani  so  determined  in  the  serv  ice .  and  took  inch  can 
that  our  thh*r  be  promiaed  should  be  loll;  and  punctual! 
performed,  that  hat  praatncu  and  councils  in  a  manner  font 
the  towlaffcfri  to  ooatmoe  the  siege,  till  the  place  was  taWn, 
to  the  surprise  of  ail  the  world,  anil,  perhaps,  moM  of  ilia) 
theiorprUecf  those  bj  whom  it  was  taken;  t'or,  if  *«■*■ 
jei.  *•  al  their  seatimenti  by  what  thev  declared  uod« law 
hind*  ia  several  council*  of  war,  the;  scarcely  Mierai  it 
practicable  to  reduce  so  strong  a  place  with  so  nuail  a  fcra, 
aud  that  so  til  provided. 

In  March,  1707,  he  received  orders  to  prepare  for  at 
eipedhino  against  Toulon.  The  instruction*  »liic»  8* 
t.'ln u d(-L-_i  received,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  which,  if 
ii  Si.ul  -iieceeded,  must  have  pat  an  end  to  the  WIT,  l» 
..  French  king  to  abandon  the  support  of  m 
grandson  in  Spain,  were  tent  him  to  Lisbon ;  anil,  in  obaA- 
enre  to  them,  the  admiral  made  wch  dispatch,  that  «e  tip 
20th  of  Mar  he  sailed  for  Alicant;  where,  having  joinJ 
Sir  George  Byng.  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  amlO 
the  latter  end  of  the  mouth  of  June,  came  to  an  anon* 
between  Nica  and  Antibes;  where  he  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  .Savoy  and  prince  Eugene,  till  the  29th  of  (hat 
Booth.  The  enemy  were  at  that  time  strongly  cntrenebal 
on  the  river  Tar,  and  bad  extended  their  works  above  fos* 
miles  into  the  country.  These  entrenchments  were  itnfwr*'^ 
by  eight  hundred  horse,  and  six  battalions  of  limt,  aaW 
reinforcement  was  daily  expected,  of  three  battalion*  man. 
under  the  command  of  general  Dillon,  an  Iiish  offla** 
from  whose  courage  and  conduct  the  French  expected 
Sir  Clotidesley  having  observed  to  the  duko,  that 
the  French  lines  were  so  near  the  sea,  that  it  wa: 
power  to  cannonade  them,  and  that  he  would  land  a 
of  seamen,  who  should  attack  the  highest  and  t 
their  entrenchments,  he  consented  that  they 
attacked  immediately.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  Jul 
Clonriesley  ordered  four  English,  and  one  Dutch 
war,  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  Var,  where  they  1 
to  cannonade  the  French  lines:  soon  after  whicb,  hi 
dred  Bogjlah  seamen  landed  in  open  boats,  under  the 
1.,  ir.l  ,,i  sir  John  Norris,  who  was  quickly  followed  " 
admiral ;  and  having  begun  the  attack,  the  enemy  ■ 


Sed  with  sack  aa  vuaaaeteL   suxxacan*.  -aar 
rdown  their  arm*,  afur  Aflur  rhwnn».  in  waniniimi 
works. 

is  great  effort  made  iy  ^an  Eairian-  me  unr  in#rnr*«L 
re  passage,  where  iht  itucs  T^anamm  *'j*  vzinzi^u 
otallT  disconcerted  ae  Trams.  *«■«"*.  am;:*  uaj 
1  had  scarcelj  <pr=ec  ami  cinrsnmnufflre  i«iir-t  "aief 
eneral  DiVon,  w!»  ■»**  ^  wnnwiajaL.  ^uir  le  mif^r *=l 
If  to  be  persgaitd  i>  vi'LiiXu  -m*  ii'va  if  rr  2  uiw 
»  retreat.  Oa  iztt  2*r:.  a  :%unmi  n5  *v-ir  -v-jh 
in  which  h  vac  resui>»-_  ^  ?r-uw!nst  ^xh  mirm 
Miloo.  Is  appears  fracx.  '-:&  aucninc  ^uic  viiuwe^tf 
was  of  seal  aoi  tccrz  =1  ui*  s^mousc  it  iiut  vfuk?. 
eded  from  the  dSJra&ttaaii  ae^-rrj  :r*  Tir  I'miiuaatfy. 
ranosed  forcing  t&e  ymiytj-*  af  liii  *  jit.  uiii  -"usssbbl 
)  induced  his  rm£  h"igTni*?»  :^  Sixi*  -:  lu^ia  iu» 
x  immediaielT;  a»5,  a*  *:oi  a*  *-iuc  r*w:ciru;ii  va* 
i  the  admiral  saZjai  -m^z.  -.4  i**tc  5:r  -.a*  ^ojiitf  uf 
s,  leaving  lea.  -:c  r»<*-  :'--.u*i=.!*  "'.  -ir.jivTKc  ^1* 
r's  corresw^lro^  "wvJl  l^i*^  3-i.t  n.-r*:iiL  :t?  «. 
ike  made  zt  fa—  r»"siT*  !»■»■•  :•*■■">?■*  ih  vr.avi.iC  -  :»!*•: a. 
hen  laid  the  blmzzri  -:c  tcjtim  ^rr^ra*.  *wzr.  :■:  r..na^iit*ii 
aperor's  forces  a=.  £  wbj  *a.£  :r £»=■-»  rmr  - :  *'!;•:.■**  liesx. 
true,  that  waes  S>  ■!".»:»»  i**».-*T  t«-  £_••«  *.  :«:cin«i- 
the  dake  upon  Lis  sat-?  krr.'L.  i^.i  v.  rw«  j ?  i^i  :i:g- 
s  aboat  landing  *rzZ&rr  iz,i  laa/i^i^ic-  h*  n^t 
ttss  tolJ  hia9  he  was  zlai  :.:>  «*  *1ji  ic  -tr.  f  :c  ih*» 
ime  powers  had  ma.ie  Sex.  "inr:  1  y.i'Z  "»-.le :  :>:  -vix^. 
Sir  Cloadesler  aasvfrvi.  ^u  b*  j^ki  =»x  irui-r^i  x 
nt  since  it  was  in  hi*  a:x-*r  ^>  »x::  ^c«:'-   i^«  ?-;tj1 

4>  mm 

ess:  he  replied,  srariag,  "•  I  £i  ^:<:  *aj  j :  ^  -•—  ibe 
ime  powers  had  made  me  -a-ait:  r>r  n/ii-  ^<iLi>:-c  I 
rted  so  long  ago  as  1493*  an»i  feiReen  ran  is  a  ioc^r 
to  wait,  Sir  CLradesieT.*' 

the  dake  of  Saror  nerer  woold  hare  aclertakea  this 
without  the  assistance  of  the  i+r*  commanded  br  Sir 
iealer;  as  he  did  nochinz.  wifp.  ^:ore  Toulon,  but  br 
sastance  of  the  deec,  tr>j3i  w^eaee  he  had  ail  his  mili- 
tores;  so  he  could  not  po**iblr  hare  ma>ie  a  safe  re- 
if  it  had  not  been  corered  bj  the  tleet. 
left  Sir  Thomas  Dilke*  a:  <.r;bral:\rv  with  nine  ships 
i  line;  three  iir.h-rates  and  one  of  the  sixth,  tor  the 
ty  of  the  coast.*  of  Italv,  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
adex  of  the  rieet,  e^osistin^  of  ten  ships  of  the  line, 


■II  CLOCBHLKT  SHOVE  I.. 

ar  fire-dap*.  *  doop,  and  a  yacht.  Tor  E 

Ob  the  33*  of  October,  be  nine  into  the  Sonni 

■  Ac  ■iinkj,  had  niaetj  fit  bom  water.     Abool  n 

Wkih:  bas,  at  ax  ia  the  evening,  he  made  *ail  u 

aW  ataed  aaa*  an  iff  ku  eoanta,  believing,  as  it  if 

saaaea,  that  be »a- the  firbt  oa  St.  AgDes,  one  of  the  iili 

at"  Scaay.     8m  after  tab.  sareral  ships  of  his  fleet  t 

i  he  hinmlf  did;  and  it  hm1 

George  Byne,  id  the  Royal  A 

m  ea»  of  the  rock:  under  her  m 


)E  ROOKE  »ihiwnr%  W.llum  Boobe, 
ent  binilr  in  ibe  couty  of  Kent,  *hen  be  ni 
e  ;mt  1850.     Hm  father  gate  Mia  tbe  etoc*t>« 


■  "US 


to  tint  of  m  tapnia  before 
rtr.  Tbew  prefenaeau  h*  »■)»>■■  oa4er  the 
Zhariai  II.;  ud  mW  that  <4  Jmc,  1m  t 


Tear  1 

/ifd* 

ni  Kirke,  it)  the  reliefs  Lwdoadernr.  ■■aatiajr, 

m  kbuxi  b>  th.  Lake,  -  fakh  opcaed  *  p*Mag»  for 

tlifcll. 

of  Ibe  year  I«99.  he  —  ■wtlwuJ 
«.L  ud  lentd  i>  th*  n>bt  off  !W*t- 
*  30th  rf  Jane  the  m*  war  ;  tmi.  matwitimtmi- 
fertaae  of  oar  inn,  ad-ir»l  K«±e  **.  *Ik,..j 
--f  hit  -I  jit  -;ih  aaafc  rajaiano  q  Bkl  tbrrW-w- 
mi  aAar*.  t  taiata]  to  bapin  bit*  iW  ™*-(t^ 
air,  bad  «*&»  U»>w  bin  aaa  Mr  Job. 
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Ashhy,  who,  in  their  accounts,  justified  their  admirnl. ■ 
showed  that  tln>  misfortune  happened  by  their  being  ubligi 
to  fight  under  vast  disadvantages. 

In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  he  convoyed  W 
liam  to   Holland,  and  was   promoted  to  the  rank  of  <i 
mliiiiral  if  the  blue,  in  which  station  he  served  it 
of  La  Borne,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1602, w  here  he  hehand  wi 
distinguished  courage  and  conduct.      It  n 
vigorous  behaviour,  that  the  last  stroke  wi 
important  day, and  which  threw  the  French  entirely  te 
confusion. 

But  the  next  day  was  for  him  still  much  more  g 
for  he  had  orders  weu  into  La  II  "true  and  burn  the  to 
ships  as  they  lay.  There  were  thirteen  large  men-of-m 
which  had  crowded  as  far  up  as  possible,  and  the  transport*! 
tenders,  and  ships  with  ammunition,  were  disposed  in  HWt> 
manner,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  burn  tW 
Besides  this,  the  French  camp  was  in  sight,  with  the  Fiwfc 
and  Irish  troops  that  were  to  have  been  employed  in  <i* 
invasion,  and  several  batteries  upon  the  coast,  well  supplifJ 
with  heavy  artillery.  The  admiral,  however,  made  tW 
necessary  preparations,  notwithstanding  he  saw  the  dtspoH- 
tions  made  on  shore  for  his  reception ;  but,  when  he  cant  ft 
mate  the  attempt,  ho  found  it  impossible  to  carry  in  the  sb'n« 
of  his  squadron.  Even  this  did  not  discourage  him.  Iw 
ordered  his  light  frigates  to  p!j  in  oIok  to  the  shore,  wi, 
having  manned  all  his  boats,  went  himself  to  give  direction 
for  the  attack,  burned  that  very  night  six  three-deck  shift, 
and  the  next  day  he  burned  six  more  of  from  seventy-six  to 
aixtv  guns,  and  destroyed  the  thirteenth,  which  was  a  ikip 
of  fifty-six  guns,  together  with  most  of  iht  ti 
ammunition-vessels,  and  this  under  the  fire  of  the  baturia< 
in  sight  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops;  and  yt,  dBM 
the  wise  conduct  of  their  commander,  this  I 
cost  the  lives  of  no  more  than  ten  men. 

It  was  happy  for  Rooka  that  he  served  a  brave  p 
who  inquired  particularly  into  every  man's  n>ndi« 
be  pmiiihed  or  rewarded.     Thohehaviiurof  the vi 
r.'il  at  La  Hogue  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  public  ih 
that,  having  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  providing  f» 
him,  he  settled  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  i<o 
him  for  life.     In  the  spring,  his  majesty  went  lo  Portsmouth 
to  view'  the  fleet,  and,  going  on  hoard  admiral  Brake's  »!•' 
then  in  the  harbour,  dined  with  him,  and  cuiikrrid  M  i 


Us 
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listed  with  the  command  of  the  squadron  that  was  to 
r  Smtrni  fleet.     The  ill  success  of  this  expedition 

already  referred  to. 

ent  party  resentment  mm  raised  against  liim.  m 
(duct  in  parliament ;  for  being  in  ltJHJ  elected  m 
'ortsmoulh,  and  voting  mostly  with  those  that  were 
irics,  groat  pains  were  taken  to  ruin  him  in  the 
inioii ;  bat  to  the  honour  of  William,  when  pressed 
e  Sir  George  Konke  from  his  sent  at  the  ndmiralty- 
e  answered  plainly,  I  win.  not.  "Sir  George 
continued  his  majesty,  "  served  me  faithfully  at  spa, 
II  never  displace  him  for  acting  as  he  thinks  best  for 
ee  of  his  country  in  the  House  of  Commons ;"  n 
roly  worthy  of  a  British  prince. 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Sir  Georg 
iiriini!  wQB  admiral,  and  lieutenant  of  the  admirall 
nd,  aa  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  this 
;  and,  upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  France,  it 
Ived  that  he  should  command  the  grand  fleet  sent 
"adii,  the  duke  of  Ormaiid  having  the  command  in 
.be  land  forces.  The  result  of  this  expedition,  and 
seessfol  attack  upon  Vigo,  need  not  be  repeated. 
the  attempt  on  Barcelona  miscarried,  the  admiral, 
at  joined  by  the  reinforcement  from  England,  ebasrd 
t  squadron  into  Toulon ;  and  having  afterwards 
trough  the  Straits,  joined  Kir  Cloudeslej  Shovel, 

fleet  under  his  command,  off  Lagos ;  anil  con- 
poising  for  ahout  a  month  in  expectation  of  orders 
w,  or  from  the  court  of  Spain.  On  the  17th  of 
ng  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,  a  council  of  WBr  was 
i  which  several  schwnes  were  examined,  but  were 
1  to  be  impraeti cable;  at  last,  Sir  George  Hooke 

the  attacking  ofGibralt.tr,  which  was  agreed  to, 
ediately  put  into  execution;  for,  the  fleet  arriving 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  troops,  which  were 
een  hundred  men,  were  landed  the  same  day  ;  the 
gave  the  signal  for  cannonading  the  place  on  the 
,  by  the  glorious  courage  of  the  English  -.am.  h.  tl,..- 
i  taken  on  the  24th.  After  this  remarkable  service, 
h  admiral  thought  of  nothing  but  returning  home, 
ally  detached  nix  men-of-war  to  Lisbon,  so  little 
re  was  there  of  any  engagement.     But,  on  the  9th 


nf  August,  the   French  Heel,  under  the 
count  M  Thoulouse,  wa-ilirnt  seen  it t  sea.  and  appeared  to 
by  much  the  strongest  that  had  been  equipped  during 
whole  war;  the  English  admiral,  however,  resob    '" 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  force  an  engagement, 
already  given  an  account  of  the  battle  which  ft 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Geor;.-.    : 
well  received  by  the  queen  and  the  lord  hi 
unluckily  for  him,  the  battle  off  Malagi 
other,  compared  to  that  of  Blenheim,  fbngfal  thr 
which  made  the  matter  of  fact  a  point  of  party  i* 
in  the  addresses  sent  up  from  nil  parts  of  her  it 
minions,  the  whigl  took  all  imaginable  care  to  mi 
duke  of  Marlborough's  success,  without  saying  a  i 
victory  at  sea;  whereas  the  tories  were  equally 
their  compliments  upon  both ;  and,  to  say  the  t 
these  battles  were  decisive;  that  of  Blenheim  put 
the  influence  of  Frauee  in  the  empire,        "' 
extinguished  the  French  power  at  sea. 

Sir  George,  perceiving  that  as  he  rose  in  credit  with  W) 
country,  he  lost  his  interest  with  those  at  the  helm,  resoltni 
to  retire  from  public  business,  and  prevent  the  affairs  of  (hi 
nation  from  receiving  any  disturbance  upon  his  accent 
Thus,  immediately  after  he  had  rendered  such  im|»: 
services  to  his  country,  as  the  taking  the  fortress  of  (1 
tar,  and  beating  the  whole  naval  force  of  France  in  the 
off  Malaga,  the  last  engagement  which  happened  betwau 
these  two  nations  at  sea,  during  this  war,  he  was  ew- 
strained  to  quit  his  command :  and,  as  the  tories  had  befim 
driven  the  earl  of  Orford  from  his  post  immediately  ifl* 
the  glorious  victory  at  La  Hugue,  so  the  whig*  ream*! 
them  the  complink'iii ,  by  iii;i].ii>_-  me  of  their  ascendency '• 
the  like  good  purpose,  with  regard  to  Sir  George  Boot* 

After  this  strange  return  for  the  services  he  had  dow  fa" 
country,  Sir  George  Rooke  passed  the  remainder  of  trii  il«» 
ns  a  private  gentleman,  and  for  the  most  part  at  his  seal  ~ 
Kent.  His  zeal  for  the  church,  and  his  strict  adheres 
to  the  tories,  made  him  the  darling  of  one  set  of  peopie,  *M 
exposed  him  no  less  to  the  aversion  of  another.  In  party  mil 
ters  he  was  warm  and  eager,  but  in  action  be  was  perfect! 
cool  and  temperate,  gave  bis  orders  with  the  utmost  serniirj 
and  as  he  was  careful  in  marking  the  conduct  i.-.f  hi.  pm:a]  ' 
officers,  so  his  candour  and  justice  were  always  conspicuon 


counts  he  gave  of  them  to  his  superiors;  he  there 
o  party,  no  private  considerations,  hut  commended 
■it,  wherever  it  appeared.  He  was  equally  superior  to 
ular  clamour  and  popular  applause  ;  and  he  had  a  con- 
pt  for  foreign  interests  »  hen  in  compatible  with  our  own, 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  great, 
■  performing  such  actions  as  deserved  it.     He  died 


ii-hly   I 

■h  l),i;, 


_  honourable  names  of  Sir  Daniel  Mitchell, 
L»Jph  Pelavel,  admiral  Churchill,  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes, 
hn  Leake,  Sir  Andrew  Leake,  Sir  Stafford  Fair- 
together  with  that  of  William  Dampier,  the  cele- 
vojager,  all  of  whom  ornamented  this  period,  we  can 
more  than  mention. 


my  general  engagement,  afforded  our  seamen  the 
frcrtunity  of  acquiring  distinction.  The  English  hVei» 
Mdjy  commanded  by  Sir  Qeorge  Byng,  afterwards 
t  Torrington;  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will 
a  bring  such  actions  as  are  deserving  of  notice,  under 
iew.  His  principal  coadjutor*  were  Sir  John  Jen- 
iir  JwBM  wisharl,  admiral  Baker,  the  marquis  of 
then,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds,  and   Sir   William 

whose  personal  adventures  entitle  him  to  a  separate 


»OB    BYNG,    LORD    TORRINUTON  — 
Byng   descended  from  an  ancient  family  in   Kent, 
in  1683.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to 
r.     In  1881,  he  quitted  the  sea  service,  upon 
of  general  Kirk,  governor  of  Tangier),  and 
a  cadet  in  the  grenadiers  of  thut  garrison  ;  and,  a 
ood  happening,  he  was  made  ensign,  and,  not  long 
■oUnant.     In  1634,  h-J  was  appointed   lieutenant  of 
'  ;  from  which  time  be  continued  in  the  sea  ser- 
n-.'it  year  he  went  in  the  Phosnix,  to  the  East 
re  he  boarded  a  Zingwiian   pirate,  who  main- 
s  fight,  in  so  much  that  most  of  those  who 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  severely  wound- 
irate  unking,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  sea,  with 
remains  of  life.     In  the  year  lti*8,  ltyng,  being 
ant  to  Sir  John  Ashby,  in  the  fleet  commanded 
I  of  Dartmouth,  ami  fitted   out  to  oppose  the 
the  prince  of  Orange,  was  particularly  entrusted 
trigues  then  carrying  on  among  the  most  consi- 
Ticers  of  the  fleet,  in  favour  of  that  prince,  and 
rrson  they  sent  with  assurances  of  obedience  to  his 
to  whom  he  was  privately  introduced  at  Sher- 
admiral  Uussell.      Upon  his   return,  the  earl  of 
h  sent  him  to  carry  a  message  to  the  prince,  and 
captain  of  a  fourth'-rate  man-of-war.   In  1690,  he 
ced  to  the  command  of  the  Hope,  a  third-rate,  and 
ii  to  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  battle  off  Beachy 
After  this  he  was  captain  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and 
admiral  Russel.     In  1093,  that  officer  distin- 
n  a  particular  manner,  by  promoting  him  to 
of  his  first  captain ;  in  which  station  he  served  two 
;  the  Mediterranean.     Vpoa  the  breaking  out  o!  ft» 


war  in  the  jew  1702,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  5 
sau,  a  third-rate,  and  was  at  the  taking  and  burning  of 
French  fleet  at  Vigo.     In  the  following  year  he  was  * 
rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  served  in  the  Beet  commi 
by   Sir   Cloudesley    Shovel  in   the  Mediterranean;   i 
which  admiral  he  served  again,  in  1704,  in  the  fli 
was  sent  into  the  same  sea  in  search  of  the  French. 
be  who  commanded  the  squadron  that  cannonaded  Gib 
with  such  vigour  and  effect,  as  obliged  the  Spa 
quit  their  post.',  and  thereby  enabled  the  teamen,  I 
immediately  landed,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  tl 
tificaiiona ;  by  which  exploit  the  garrison  waa  p 
capitulation.     In  the  battle  of  Malaga,  which  fa 
after,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  queen  t 
ferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.      Towi 
end  of  this  year,  Sir  George  Byng  commanded  a  s<_ 
in  the  Soundings,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  take  r 
Urge  French  privateers,  together  with  the  Thetis,  a-» 
war  of  fi-.rty-f.inr  guns  and  seven  French  merchant  tl 
richly  laden.     The  number  of  men  taken  waa  2070,  at 
guns'  334. 

In  170.%  Sir  George  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  W 
and,  upon  the  election  of  a  new  parliament 
for  Plymouth ;  which  place  he  represented  in  every  v 
ing  parliament,  till  1721,  when  he  was  created  a  pe 
the  following  year,  his  assistance  was  extremely  n 
Sir  John  Leake,  in   relieving  Barcelona;  and  'be 
promoted  the  other  enterprises  of  that  campaign,  ai_ 
cularly  the  reducing  of  Carthagena  and  Alicanl. 
beginning  of  the  year  1707,  Sir  George  waa  orden 
a  strong  squadron,  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  for  the  *_. 
the  army.      Having  performed  this  service,  and  being  io 
by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  from   Lisbon,  they  j 
the  coast  of  Italy,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  -three  m'«w.,.. 
fifty  transports,  to  second  prince  rjugenc  and  the  d 
Savoy,  in  the  siege  of  Toulon.     In  their  return  bom 
this  expedition.   Sir  George  narrowly  escaped   vlu|r 
when  Sir  Cloudeslcv  Shovel  was  lost.      In  the  year  I' 

Sir  George  was  made  admiral  of  the  bine,  and  o 

the  squadron  fitted  out  to  oppose  the  invasioi 
against  Scotland  by  the  Pretender.  This  squadra 
sisted  of  twenty-four  men-of-war;  with  which  Sir  C 
Byng  and  lord  Durslcy  sailed  from  Deal  for  the  ( 
\  and,  having  ancWei  vt\  tinveUne  Pita,  Str  C 
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'  a  mull  frigate,  and  sailed  » ithin  two  miles  of  ihe 
Road,  and  there  learned  the  strength  and  number 
■my's  ships.  On  the  admiral's  anchoring  before 
',  the  French  officers  suspended  [heir  embarkation; 
orders  from  coon,  were  obliged  to  resume  it;  and 
lj,  on  the  6th  of  March,  they  sailed  oat  of  Dnn- 
'  George,  at  this  time,  hail  been  obliged  for  security 
anchor  under  Dungeness;  and,  on  his  return  to 
was  informed  that  the  French  had  sailed,  hot 
do  account  of  the  place  of  their  destination.  He 
erer,  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  designed 
and  ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of 
irsne  them  to  the  road  of  Edinburgh.  Onthel3tb 
,  the  French  were  discovered  in  the  Frith  of  Edin- 
here  they  nude  signals,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
■ed  a  north-east  course,  as  if  they  intended  to  go  to 
•ew's  Sir  George  pursued  them,  and  took  the 
,l  ship  of  fifty  guns,  formerly  taken  from  us;  on 
which  were  many  land  and  sea  officers  of  great 
i,  and  five  companies  of  soldiers.  After  this,  Sir 
nding  it  impossible  to  come  up  with  the  enemy, 
with  the  fleet  to  Leith,  where  he  continued  till  he 
advice  of  the  French  admiral's  getting  back  to 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Downs,  pursuant  to  his 
Bat  before  he  left  Leith  road*,  the  lord  provost 
Itntea  of  Edinburgh,  to  show  their  zrateful  sense 
portant  service  he  had  done  them,  presented  him 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  In  1709,  Sir 
"  1  in  chief  her  majestv's  squadron  in  the 
e,  however,  though  tie  did  all  that  could 
i,  or  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do, 
a  and  great  designs  were  frustrated  by 
esolutiou  of  the  court  of  Spain ;  for, 
t  had  bean  resolved,  or  even  to  what 
aoded  before,  they  were  continually 
o  be  done  for  them,  not  considering 
ir  ships  could  perform  one  service, 
mglecting  another.  After  his  return  home  from 
wand,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  office  of  lord  hiajh-admiral,  in  which  post  he 
1  til)  some  time  before  the  queen's  death,  when,  nut 
with  the  measures  of  those  times,  he  was  removed; 
i  the  accession  of  king  George,  he  was  restored  to 
lyiwl.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebeUia* 


in  the  year  1715,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
squadron  in  the  Downs:  for  his  important  services  in 
situation,  the  king  created  him  a  baronet,  and  give  hi 
ring  of  great  value,  with  other  marks  of  hi*  royal  fatoi 
In  the  year  1717,  it  tain*.'  discovered  thai  an  imas' 
intended  against  this  kingdom,  by  Charles  Xll.. 
Sweden,  orders  were  issued  for  sending  a  formidable  k 
dron  into  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Gturer,1 
accordingly  sailed  fur  Copenhagen,  where  he  arrived  <* 
11th  of  AprU.  He  then  despatched  five  'hips  of  the  la 
cruise  in  the  Catcgat,  to  cover  the  trade  from  the  Spa 
privateers.  The  Swedes  had  laid  aside  whatever  d 
they  had  formed  to  our  prejudice;  and  as  no  enemy  appe 
and  the  season  began  to  advance.  Sir  George  returned  h 
with  the  fleet.  This  expedition  effectually  remote" 
apprehensions  that  the  notion  was  onder  from  the  Bin 

The  most  important  action  Sir  George  was  ei 
was  the  expedition  of  the  English  fleet  to  Sicily,  in  the  >n 
1718,  for  the  protection  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  ami  tl 
defence  of  the  emperor's  possessions,  according  to  lb*  obli- 
gations England  was  under  by  treaty,  against  the  iinnk.ii 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  had,  the  year  before,  mrpi  M  S»r- 
dinia,  and  had  tins  year  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  On  tba 
15th  of  June,  Sir  George,  who  was  appointed  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief,  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  Mnhtrr. 
ranean,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  two  firc-sliipa,  tao 
bom b- vessels,  an  hospital  ship,  and  a  store  ship.  Bang  itot 
into  the  ocean,  he  sent  the  Rupert  to  Lisbon  for  intelligence; 
and  when  he  hail  iirvived  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  difpatcbrd 
the  Superbe  to  Cadi/,  with  a  letter  to  eolonel  Stanhope,  ib« 
envoy  at  Madrid,  u  herein  he  desired  that  minister  to  acquaiat 
the  king  of  Spain  with  his  arrival  in  (hose  parts,  in  his  way 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  instructions 
he  had  received  for  his  conduct.  This  was  done  with  a  virw 
to  induce  the  king  of  Spain  to  recall  his  troops,  or  at  la 
agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms.  But  it  hail  not  this  ■" 
for  when  Mr,  Stanhope  showed  this  letter  to  the  CM 
Alhemni,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniah  IL. 
that  able  minister,  upon  reading  it,  told  him  with  i 
warmth,  that  his  master  would  run  all  hazards,  and  ersa 
suffer  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  Spain,  rather  than  con* 
to  any  such  proposals  ;  adding,  that  the  Spaniards  wcrr 
to  bo  frightened,  nod  thai  he  was  so  well  convinced  of  ll 
fleet's  doing  their  duty,  thai,  if  the  admiral  should  tl 


itbitk* 


[el,  by  t! 
of  the 


em,  he  wonld  be  in  no  pain  for  the  event.  The 
iwever,  was  prevailed  upon  to  lay  the  admiral's 
e  the  king.  An  answer  was  returned  by  the 
ritten  under  the  admiral's  k-ttc-r,  acquainting  the 
ister,  that  it  w«  his  Catholic  Majesty's  resolu- 
lie  chevalier  Byng  nuKht  eiecute  the  orders  be 
le  king  his  master.  The  admiral  pursuing  his 
igh  with  unfavourable  winds,  was  rejoined,  off 
1  y  the  Superbe  ami  Rupert,  who  brought 
1  t  preparations  the  Spaniards  had  made 
ana  informed  him  that  their  fleet  had  sailed 
>  lo  the  eastward,  on  the  18th.  of  June.  In  pnss- 
braltar,  vice-admiral  Cornwall  came  out  and 
with  the  Argyle  man-of-war,  and  a  galley.  The 
ving  four  regiments  of  fi>ot,  which  he  was  to 
lurca,  in  order  to  relieve  the  soldiers  there  in 
ho  were  to  embark  and  serve  on  board  the  fleet, 

0  that  place,  and,  on  the  25th  of  July,  anchored 
quadron   off  Port   Mabon.      Here  he  received 

the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  seen,  on  the  30th  of 
n  forty  leagues  of  Naples,  steering  south-east ; 
e  dispatched  expresses  to  the  governor  of  Milan, 
ero;  of  Naples,  to  inform  them  of  bis  arrival  in 
rranean ;  from  whence  he  sailed  on  the  25th  of 
iirived,  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  Bay  of 
The  fleet  sailing  in,  with  a  gentle  gale,  and  con- 
wenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  most  of  them  large 
hree  of  them  bearing  flags,  afforded  such  a  sight 
tr  been  seen  before  in  those  parts.  In  bis  con- 
h  Count  Daun.the  imperial  viceroy,  Sir  George 
t  the  Spanish  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
inded  in  Sicily,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
t  of  the  island  ;  that  they  hud  taken  the  town  of 
id  were  then  carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel. 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  viceroy  should  send  two 
lermans  to  Messinn,  under  tln>  protection  of  the 
t,  to  relieve  that  citadel.  Whilst  the  necessary 
s  were  making  for  this  service,  the  viceroy  pre- 
leorge  with  a  swurd  »ct  wUluliuiiiomls.nndavalu- 
'  command  j  and  sent  abundance  of  refreshmenta 
On  the  (ith  of  August,  Sir  George  sailed  from 

1  on  the  Sith  arrived  in  view  of  the   Faro  of 
According  to  the  best  accounts  the  admiral  could 

o  conclude,  that  the  Spanish  ttert  \«A 


>}  MtNMNMMfr 
'  squadron.  Imfisfulisuhsj, 
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site  b*  da*  ejeaur  of  a  Mkeci  that  they  bad  stem  ftea  tl 
mttadhe  ^imaa  mm*  King  by,  the  adWalrit«*s1i<sV 

a£*r  daar  stem^mmfmia*  they  would  lead  him  torn* 
*Vea>  whsA aaewmwil*  they  did;  for  beforu  noon  kbit 
**«**«**«  «nt  sate  a  Km  of  UtU% oomWhiI 
lwwo^w«iWLia  iwT nrag,amallandgtaat,beaitosfrs*Bm 
hm***+mk>  fafiey*»  and  stara  ships.  On  sight  «t  tl 
K**r$ah  HMMiirim,.  they  stood  away  in  good  order.  Hi 
abrnrat  i>!a>w*d  thee*  all  that  der,  and  the  sucotem* 
*t$ta ;  ami  tmt  Mit  aatraiag  earlr,  the  English  sdnj 
fcYetsy  near  *h*oa>  u»  Maron**  dt  \fari,  rear-sdniral,  am 
m  zmtos^war*  ami  all  the  ^slWrsfire^sbips,  bomb-vesaa) 
ami  *cunKtoi{M»  jefmraced  trim  tneir  main  fleet,  and  sten 
»  &c  the  Stciiiaa  sh\x«:  upon  which  the  admiral  detamu 
Captain  WjlbNk  of  the  Canterbury,  with  fire  mora  «■» 
after  them*  wbita  hit  huameu  nursu*!  the  main  body  of  m 
Saaafesh  deet.  About  wa  o\-*ock,  two  of  bis  shins  caatlj 
wuh  them*  and  the  eajcageoaent  began,  which  conrinasitl 
the  twain**  and  end*!  ia  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spsaattil 
The  £a*&*h  received  bat  tktle  damage.  The  admiral  kg 
by  soen*  days  at  am,  a>  refit  the  ringing  of  his  ships,  salt 
repair  the*dama$e«  which  the  prises  had  sastainsd;  saj 
whilst  he  was  thus  eoufoyed  he  receired  a  letter  from  Qjf 
tain  Wakon*  who  had  been  sent  in  porsait  of  the  8asaii 
*htp*  that  separated  ftva  the  maia  fleet,  under  the  com 
nmnd  of  the  Manptb  oV  Maru  in  these  lew  words : — 

*  Sis,-.  W*  hare  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  8asaal 
ships  and  Te&wb  which  were  apon  the  coast,  the  mirnW  l 
per  margin. — 1  am.  4c.  **  G. 

"  Canterbury,  off  Syracuse,  Aug.  16,  lTlS." 
These  ship*  that  captain  Walton  thrust  into 
were  four  Spanish  men-of-war,  one  of  sixty 
manded  by  rear-admiral  Man,  one  of  fifty-four,  ant  i 
forty,  and  one  of  twenty-four  guns,  with  a  bomb  ismj 
and  a  ship  laden  with  arms.    All  these  ware  taken.    B 


burned  four  men-of-war,  one  of  fifty-four  runs,  two  of  M) 
and  one  of  thirty  guns  with  a  fire-ship  and  a  be 


d  after  wu  ended  the  war  of  Sicily,  in  which  the  fleet 
"it  Briuin  bore  10  great  n  part,  that  tho  fate  of  the 
"mil  win  wholly  governed  by  its  operations,  Having  per- 
formed so  many  signal  services,  and  brought  the  war  to  so 
fortunate  a  conclusion,  the  admiral  doparted  from  Italy,  to 
Wend  the  king  at  Hanover,  where  his  Majesty  rewarded  his 
tcrvice*  by  making  him  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear- 
llmiral  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
Hmimted  him  one  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  year  1721, 
(Kr  George  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
m  at  Fitttniot  Torrington.  and  Baron  Byng  of  Southhill 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  in  1725,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
blights  of  the  Bath,  upon  the  revival  of  that  order.  After 
this  his  lordship  had  no  command  at  sea,  although  he  was 
sogled  out  as  an  object  of  honour  by  George  the  Second, 
■ho,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
■ual  affairs,  bv  appointing  him  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  which  station  he  died  in  1733,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
•ft.  He  was  naturally  of  a  tender  constitution,  but  full  of 
•Moor;  and  by  hi-  im!<<t';Ltii;al>l>-  activity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  upon  all  orai-iiiM-,  he  had  hardened  his  body  to 
•Here  service,  and  had  enured  it  to  patience  under  the 
peuest  fatigue.  The  early  ago  at  which  he  went  to  sea, 
would  not  admit  of  his  making  any  great  proficiency  in  lite- 
Wure;  but  his  constant  diligence!,  joined  with  excellent 
uJcnts  and  a  just  sense  of  honour,  made  him  capable  of 
omdncting  difficult  neguclations  and  commissions  with  pro- 
per dignity  and  address.  His  maxim  was,  to  leave  nothing 
to  fortune  that  could  be  accomplished  by  foresight  and 
•pplii'itioii. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JUMPER.— Few  men,  who  have  not 
■"nt  to  attain  the  rank  of  commanders-in-chief,  have 
"quired  so  much  renown  as  William  Jumper;  fortune 
■  **ii»g  been  singularly  bountiful  in  throwing  in  his  way  a 
pBWer  number  of  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself, 
"*  private  captain,  than  probably  ever  before  fell  to  the 
■"of  any  one  person.  His  first  commission  was  that  of 
*»nd  lieutenant  of  the  Resolution,  in  November  1088. 
H*fing  served  as  lieutenant  of  various  ships,  ho  was  pro- 
""'nl  in  IG92,  to  be  commander  of  the  Hopewell  fire-ship. 
■"  lbs  following  year  he  was  appointed  captain  of  one  of 
'lie  light  vessels  belonging  to  the  main  fleet.  lie  was  next 
•   '  '  o  the  Adventure,  of  forty-four  guns. 


promoted 


•  >^-.» 
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LI:s  i::^i:::«:n  ;o  the  duties  of  his  station,  procured  him, in 
itfy-k  co  be  captain  of  the  Weymouth,  a  fourth-rite,  ii 
w  hich  he  quickly  acquired  great  renown.  Being  on  a  arm 
on?  the  coast  of"  Ireland,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  in  eooaflf 
with  the  Medway,  aft  that  time  commanded  by  caftoja 
IKIkae,  thev  fell  in  with  a  ship  of  war,  belonging  to  8t 
Maloes,  called  the  Invincible.  The  Weymouth,  Wag  i. 
better  sailing  ship  than  the  Medway,  began  to  engage  an 
enemy  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Tea 
Invincible  used  every  endeaToor  to  escape,  and  had  so  far  an 
advantage*  in  point  of  speed,  that  the  Weymouth  watoav 
ble  to  close  with  her  till  alter  a  running  fight,  which  conti- 
nued till  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  enemy  aurrendorei 
Ou  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month,  after  a  long  cbace,  he  took 
a  second*  of  inferior  force  indeed  to  the  first,  but  little  la* 
iniportaut  io  a  national  point  of  view,  as  it  bad  dona  maci 
mischief  to  the  commerce  of  the  allied  powers,  and  wai 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  sailing  vessels  that  ever  put  to  tea, 
On  the  31st  of  August  following,  he  took  a  third,  mounting 
twenty -eischt  guns.  The  captain  of  this  vessel  being  anaa 
of  most  Jariug  spirit,  and  having  a  chosen  and  numeral 
crew  to  support  him,  did  not  surrender  till  after  a  desperate 
action,  in  which  he  had  thirty  of  his  men  killed,  and  twenty* 
tive  wounded. 

The  Wo v mouth  being  employed,  for   some  months,  ia 
convoying  the  ricets  to  and  frvm  Ireland,  we  find  nothing 
interesting  till  May  lo9o,  during  which  month  he  captured 
two  privateer*,  one  ot  fourteen,  the  other  of  sixteen  gnu. 
On  the  li*th  of  July  bo  fell  in  with  another  large  privateer 
belonging   to    St.    M aloes,   pierced   for   forty-eight  guns 
though  having  only  thirry-six  on  board.     Being  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  Weymouth  herself,  and  the  French 
commander  a  man  of  natural  gallautry,  a  spirited  contest 
ensued.     The  cnemv  ha  vine  lost  all  their  masts  and  a  cod- 
siderable  number  of  their  men,  were  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender.     Honour,  to  the  brave ! 

In  November  he  capture*!  a  large  private  ship  of  war, 
which  had  been  lent  bv  the  king  to  the  merchants,  and, 
when  in  the  service  of  tne  former,  had  mounted  forty  gum, 
but  when  captured  had  only  twenty -four.  He  continued 
during  the  whole  of  this  year  on  the  same  kind  of  service; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  December  engaged  and  captured  a 
French  ship  of  war,  called  the  Fougueux,  pierced  for  sixtv 
and  mounting  forty -eight  guns,  which,  striking  on  a  rock 
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j  the  engagement,  sunk  soon  afterwards.  Having 
ia  llw  interval  captured  several  merchant  vessels  of  small 
"  1«,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  be  fell  in  with  a 
inch  (hip  of  war,  mounting  fifty  gun*,  which  he  engaged, 
i  would  have  taken,  but  that  sums  cartridges  talcing 
I  board  the  Weymouth,  blew  up  the  round  house, 
d  disabled  many  of  the  men  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
'ring  the  confusion,  the  enemy  edged  away.  lie  was 
rwardj  made  captain  of  the  Lennox,  one  of  the  ships 
it  under  Sir  George  Booke,  on  the  expedition  against 
"a;  in  which  attack,  he  bore  a  greater  port  than  any 
r  naval  commander,  being  ordered  to  cannonade  St. 
'»  fort,  and  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops;  a 
completely  executed,  and  with  the  most  spi- 
d  address.  In  the  following  year  he  accumpniiicd  t"-ir 
ndesley  Shovel,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  came  back 
England  in  the  month  of  December;  and,  in  the  year 
owing  that,  still  keeping  the  command  of  the  Lennox, 
m  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Beet  under  Sir 
Tge  Booke. 

The  brilliant  success  which  crowned  this  expedition  is 
ril  known  ;  and  in  every  operation  the  bravery  of  Jumper 
»•  singularly  conspicuous.  After  being  instrumental 
»  ">e  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  he  signalled  himself  no 
*  remarkably  at  the  battle  off  Malaga,  having  engaged 
id  driven  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  out  of  the  Tine.  He 
"dangerously  wounded  in  this  encounter;  but  was  nnt 
""Wited  by  that  accident  from  continuing  in  the  service: 
■low  it  even  appear  that  he  quitted  his  ship.  Soon 
«fhis  return  to  England  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
In  1706,  and  again  in  1707,  he  continued  to  be  employed 

*  lie  Lisbon  station.     Returning  from  the  Straits  with 

*  Ctoudesley  Shovel,  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  be  was 
**ca«d,  on  too  morning  of  the  22d  of  October,  for  Fal. 
"•lb,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  He  never  went  to  sea 
"this  time;  but  was  made  superintendent  of  the  ships  at 
*'aam,  and  had  a  handsome  pension  granted  him.  In 
'■  Tear  1714  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  navy 
Plymouth;  hut  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  office.     He 

■  in  the  following  yenr. 


" 


2M  ium  or  a«Mt  n. 

GEORGE   II. — George  II.  ascended  tbe  throne,."™ 
11th.   1737,  and   deed   S3ik   October,   176U,  b*>af  uw 


rrined  thirty-three  y 


-fcn*a1 

§Wi 
mo  lb*  w  hate,  be  was  a  nsfirrtihlr  boat.    Ldb 
of  lift 
father; 
l  ■«  l  ■..■  -  - 
pjiiasJg  m  <>-'  .Kirjl..' 
In  Kew,  to  conduct  tbe  : 
Isbj  »j*  patt*"!  "«mV/i  •*■ 
tbt  priooBM  of  Walei  of  her : 
had,  according  to  his  custom,  gone  to  bed  after  dkaoar,  aM 


l    !,:■_-..;:.  t>lBM   af 


her  shoe*,  the  advanced  tlowlj  up  to  ibe  bed  ride,  the  inchest 
remaining  at  tbe  threshold.  As  toon  a*  tbe  princes  caw 
near  the  bed,  a  voice  from  under  tbe  riot  bee  cried  out  ii 
German, "  Wai  b  das  T  "Ian  come,  air,™  auswerad  ths, 
"  to  announce  to  icu  the  death  of  Ibe  king,  which  haa  tabs* 
place  in  German?."  ™  That  b  von  damned  lie,  Ton  damned 
trick  of  roj  father,"  returned  the  prince,  "  I  do  Dot  batten 
one  word  of  it." 

Daring  this  reign,  no  wart  of  general  importance  were 
engaged  in.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  tbe  peaoafal 
and  prudent  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  preT ailed;  Vol, 
in  1730,  repealed  insults  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  aMM 
mroeouaarj  part;  heat*  at  home,  rendered  a  declaration  of 
hostilities  against  that  power  unavoidable.  France  pre- 
tended a  neutrality,  but  her  secret  hostility  becoming  appa- 
rent, war  was  declared  against  that  kingdom  also  in  1713. 
This  war  lasted  till  1743,  when  it  was  terminated  by  ibe 
treaty  of  Aii  la  Chapelle.  Of  this  period  we  have  now  to 
notice  the  principal  naval  transactions.  For  some  ties* 
before  tbe  declaration  of  war,  hostilities  had  been  but  ill  dis- 
guised, and  the  opponents  of  the  ministry  were  continually 
taunting  them  with  a  want  of  courage  an  J  conduct.  Among 
others,  admiral  Vernon  was  loud  in  his  reproaches,  and 
boasted  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  with  six  ships  hi 
could  take  the  Spanish  settlement  of  PortobeUo,  li<  '  ' 
formerly  commanded  n  fleet  on  the  Jamaica  stari..n,  aud 
-upnosod  to  be  well  acquainted  with  tlin*«  * 
Hi*  offer  was  echoed  by  the  members  in  the  opposition, 
whole  nation  resounded  his  praise,  and  the  ships 
placed  at  his  cmnuiaivV 


«  ML 


■  standing  into  the  harbour  with  two  .Spanish  vessels 
,  one  of  which  was  a  register  iUp  with  one  hundred 
ami  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  piuht,  and  clothing  for  six 
thousand  men,  on  board.  He  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  the 
Sh  of  November  wilh  sii  ships  of  war.  Having  met  with 
contrary  winds,  he  did  not  come  in  sight  of  Portobello  till 
tbe20tD,  in  the  evening.  On  the  21st,  in  the  morning,  he 
■sighed  and  piled  to  windward  in  line  of  battle.  Orders 
hid  been  given  for  a  general  attack,  hut  the  wind  coming 
Is  the  eastward,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  confine  hi*  al  lock 
to  the  Iron  Fort,  close  to  which  the  squadron  was  piloted 
bv  captain  Rentone.  When  the  Hampton  Court,  captain 
Watson,  came  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  fort,  she  was 
becalmed  by  the  high  land  to  windward,  and,  before  she 
could  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  was  caponed  to  a  itnart  fire 
from  the  enemy.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  in  a  situation  to 
return  the  salute,  she  seemed  in  a,  moment  a  cloud  of  perpe- 
tnal  thunder.  In  the  space  of  twentj-five  minutes  she  is 
said  to  have  fired  four  hundred  balla.  The  Norwich,  cap- 
tain Herbert,  and  the  Worcester,  captain  Main,  were  not 
long  before  they  came  up.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Bnrford,  oo  board  of  which  was  the  admiral,  who,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  began  to  flv  from  several  parts  of  the 
fort,  made  a  signal  for  landing.  Meanwhile,  he  luffed  up  as 
near  the  fort  as  possible,  and,  by  means  of  hi*  small  arm*, 
drove  the  garrison  from  the  lower  part  of  the  battery.  Aa 
the  boats  full  of  sailors  and  marines  passed  the  admiral,  he 
called  to  them  to  land  immediately  onder  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  though  there  was  no  breach  made.  Tbe  sailor*  were 
no  sooner  on  shore  than  the*  scaled  tbe  wall,  and,  pulling 
op  the  soldiers  after  them,  struck  tbe  Spanish  colour*  in  the 
lower  battery,  and  bo»ted  an  English  ensign.  This  waa 
no  sooner  perceived  by  tbe  garrison  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fart,  than  they  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. The  garrison  of  this  fort  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  out  of  which  there  remained  alive  only  thirty-five 
privates  and  five  oAcer*. 

Oo  the  morning  of  the  22d,  tbe  admiral  called  a  council 
of  war,  and,  it  being  thought  not  advisable  to  attack  the 
Gloria  castle  by  day,  order*  were  given  for  warping  the 

.. ^  ^  following  night.     This  circumspection  proved 

—      The  Spaniard*  hoisted  a  white  flag ,  uii  uu- 


mediately  sent  a  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce,  accepted  thetemu 
offered,  and  the  British  troops  took  immediate  possession  of  . 
the  Gloria  auil  St.  Jeronimo  forts. 

The  taking  of  Portobello,  while  it  did  hoooar  to  the 
British  navy,  reflected  at  the  same  time  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  praise  on  thy  English  ministry.  There  wis  an 
evident  propriety  in  punishing  the  insolence  of  ihe  Sparantt 
in  the  offending  Port.  Portobello  was  an  asylum  fur  tht 
guarda-costas,  two  of  which  were  found  in  thehorboBr.ind 
carried  off  by  the  admiral.  But  this  was  not  the  only  Mr- 
vice  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  destruction  of  Por- 
tobello. His  success  enabled  him  to  extend  his  influent*  to 
Panama,  where  some  of  the  factors  and  sen- ants  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  were  confined,  He  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  that  place  in  the  language  of  a  conqneror,  and  the 
factors  and  servants  were  immediately  sent  lo  Portobello. 

On  the  news  of  this  expedition,  the  whole  nation  become 
frantic  with  joy.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  presented 
by  parliament,  by  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  others. 
The  commons  granted  every  demand  of  the  crown.     They 

voted  twenty-eight  thousand  land  forces,  besides  six  thous- 
and marines;  (hey  provided  for  a  powerful  navy,  and  several 
men  of  war  were  added  to  th..-e  alri-sidy  in  commission. 

Admiral  Vernon  continued  at  Port-Bowl  till  the  i5th 
of  February,  1740,  on  which  day  he  sailed  for  Carthagwia, 
which  be  bombarded,  at  intervals,  during  three  days,  with 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  terrifying  the  inhabitants,  and 
injuring  some  of  their  churches  and"  convents.   On  the  10th  of 


order  t- 


Windsor  and  the  Greenwich  to  cruise  off  Carthageno,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  Portobello,  in  order  te 
repair  the  damages  sustained  by  the  small  craft  in  the  l» 
bombardment.  This  business  being  completed,  and  t 
fleet  watered  in  about  eight  days,  he  sailed  on  the  21'd.  u 
steering  southwest  along  shore,  entered  the  river  Chegr 
which  is  but  a  few  leagues  distant  from  Por 
the  mouth  of  this  river  there  was  a  castle  or  fort,  called  Si, 
Lorenzo,  under  whose  protection  the  guanU-costoa  used  to 
ride  secure.  The  only  two  of  the*e  winch  now  remained  on 
the  coast,  were  at  this  time  in  the  river.  The  ndm 
goioc  in,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  retarded  bv  an  ai 
which  happened  to  his  fore-topsail-yard.  He  waa  o 
the  Stafford.    T bis  arcvit\AuUv£eA  turn  to  nuke  a  si 


Norwich  to  sail  in  bef«ro  him,  with  the  bomb-ketches, 
.re-ships,  and  tenders.  The  Norwich  was  then  com  mm  tried 
ij  captain  Herbert,  and  the  ketches  were  conducted  by  cap. 
.aiii  Knowles,  who  came  to  an  anchor  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  began  to  bombard  the  fort  that  evening.     The 


t,  and  a  continued  canonade  from  threo  of  the  largest 
imps  in  the  fleet,  till  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  the 
fimson  surrendered. 

In  this  year  the  celebrated  Anion  bi.-^ati  his  voyage  to  the 
wnth  seas'.  He  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  with  five  men-of-war.  About  two  months  after, 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  sailed  for  the  West  Indian  with  twentj- 
W  (hips  of  the  line, and  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces, 
namanded  by  lord  Cathcart.  This  formidable  fleet,  which 
mauled  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  sail,  bad  scarcely  taken 
itJ  departure  from  the  Land's-end,  before  it  was  scattered 
•ad  dispersed  by  a  violent  temppst.  The  admiral  neverthe- 
Wpnrsned  hi*  voyage,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  neutral 
aknd  of  Dominica,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water. 
In  this  Island  the  expedition  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in 
ti*<te»th  of  lord  Cathcart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 
The  command  of  the  land  forces  now  devolved  upon 
(weral  Wont  worth,  an  officer  of  no  experience,  and  of 
■wderate  abilities.  The  admiral,  in  his  voyage  from  Domi- 
■*»  to  Jamacta,  sailing  near  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  dis- 
*"<red  four  largo  ships  of  war.  He  made  the  signal  for 
**«qual  number  of  his  squadron  to  give  them  chase.  The 
*law  refused  to  bring  to,  and,  lord  Augustus  Pitzroy,  who 
"Wnwnded  the  English  detachment,  gave  one  of  them  & 
potdstde.and  an  engagement  ensued,  which  continued  dur. 


%  part 


part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  they  hoisted  French 
;JOrs,  and  consequently  the  firing  ceased,  there  being  at 
Jjjjitime  no  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  nations. 
"c  commanders  apologized  to  each  other  for  the  mistake 
•"J  parted,  but  with  loss  of  men  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  utT  Jamaica  in  January,  1741, 
*W  he  joined  admiral  Vernon,  who  now  commanded  a 
"•«  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  considerable  number 
6/ frigate*,  homb-ketches  and  fire-ships.  The  number  of 
•Mien  was  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  of  the  land 
•  at  least  twelve  thousand,  including  four  battalions 


1 1 mil  m  > imi m a.  i*4 five  honored  negroes  from  Jirr 
Tn»    t*.«  a>l»iat    nmiBtst,  was   certainly    equal  in  ■ 
imtai   at  wan  the  Spank  tettlementt.  "  Than  u 
■Mti  hat*  ansa  attempted,  ami  their  colonies  e 
hul      Bat  At  mifliTi    humiliation  of  Spain  * 

Venue's*  assa!  pronptilBde  and  vigour  seem  to  hate  fi 
"  t  of  the  land  forces  was  unequal  U 
orned  out  a  disgraceful  faili 
made  conjointly  by  Vernon 
frotn  being  successful,  the 
between,  taw  marring  all  their  projects.     Il  aoata" 
V  admiral  vac  oxer-bearing  and  the  getml 
la  the  ■teantime.  the  transactions  nndertsba 
ere  MM  of  great  napoTtance,  and  such  ai  ttf 
,-.->-:■-!":•  HaalMhai 
Oa  ike   uoa— Hffft  of  the  war  with  France,  mad 
wh  expected  froaa  oar  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the  «av 
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rst 


Ta*  F  reach  and  Spanish  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of  Tonka, 
eaaaasred  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  m 

_  ■  ;  ■  .■'■..:■■  ■:'.'..■ 
fire-ship*,  all  moored  in  toe  Bay  of  llieres.  Tat 
of  ran*  in  the  united  fleet  was  one  thuutaod  ttgk 
,  and  twenty,  and  of  men  sixteen  thousand  fin  bun- 
dred;  the  fans  on  board  the  British  fleet  were  two  thomaal 
fbar  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  number  of  men  ft/ten 
thousand.  But  the  nambcr  of  ships  of  the  line  wm  njaal. 
aad  thaw  were  equally  manned.  However,  on  a  companv 
tire  view  of  the  whole  force  of  each  squadron,  then  aw 
an  evident  superioritv  in  favour  of  the  English,  in  juabot 
to  whom,  we  must,  nevertheless,  remember,  that  haviar 
been  long  at  tea,  iheir  ships  were  foul,  whilst  those  of  In* 
enemy  were  clean,  and  in  fine  sailing  condition. 

The  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  no  longer  able  toiap- 

Ct  the  disgrace  of  having  their  Beets  Mock 
hour  of  Toulon,  sent  positive  orders  for  them  to  procaM 
to  tea.  On  the  8th  of  February  they  were  perceived  to  W 
under  sail,  the  French  admiral,  de  Court,  having  booted 
bis  flag  on  board  the  Terrible.  Admiral  Mathewi  itamt- 
diately  made  a  signal  for  unmooring,  and  thi 
got  under  weigh  on  the  9tb.  Dut  tin;  this  and  the  foUoa. 
■Dg  day,  these  two  fleets  continued  manoeuvring  in  sight  of 
each  other,  auoarentli  endeavouring  to  gain  the  advantagt 


f  situation.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  French  admiral 
mi  Do  great  inclination  to  fight,  anil  his  ships  sailed  bo  well, 
hat  he  might  easily  have  escaped;  but  the  Spaniards,  either 
rem  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  hands,  proceeded  so  tardily, 
hat  it  wai  inipur-d.li:  to  hrinjj  them  off. 

On  the  11th,  at  break  of  day,  the  two  fleets  were  at  a 
gnaler  distance  than  on  the  preceding  day,  and  admiral 
Mathews  had  the  mortification  to  find  admiral  Lestotk's 
fcii-*)H  considerably  astern.  He  now  imagined  that  de 
Court's  intention  was  to  draw  htm  towards  the  Straits,  in 
expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from  Brett,  lie  therefore 
lirtennmed  to  engage  ihe  enemy  as  soon  as  possible,  not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  of  his  line,  his  van  and  rear 
Mag  at  too  great  a  distance  Irom  the  centre.  Accordingly, 
M  half-past  eleven,  admiral  Mathews  made  the  signal  to 
(•gage;  which  signal  Lestock  did  not  repeal.  Indeed  he 
hm>,  ji  this  time,  so  far  astern,  tbnt  he  had  no  enemy  to 
engage.  Admiral  Mathews,  with  the  centre  of  the  English, 
»u  opposite  to  the  enemy's  rear,  consulting  of  the  Spanish 
aaaadroti;  and  rear-admiral  Rowley,  who  commanded  the 
t»o,  was  abreast  of  the  enemy's  centre.  Thus  were  the 
two  fleets  situated,  when  admiral  Mathews  hoisted  the  signal 
lor  engaging.  Himself  in  the  Hamur,  and  captain  Corn- 
■all,  in  the  Marlborough,  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish 
admiral  and  the  Isabella,  and  began  the  attack  about  half- 
Mi  one  o'clock.  About  two  o'clock,  rear- admiral  How  lev. 
in  the  Bartitur,  and  captain  Osborne,  in  the  Caroline,  came 
np  with  the  French  admiral  and  tht  Ferine,  and  engaged 
them  u>tne  time.  The  brave  captain  Cornwall  lost  both  bis 
legs  by  one  shot,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
mast.  The  Norfolk  ohliged  the  Constant  to  quit  the  line. 
Meanwhile  the  l'rincessa  and  Somerset  were  disabled  by 
■!-,..■  l'r"lr!-.  but  she  being  afterwards  engaged  by  captain 
Haw  fce,  in  tlii.-  Berwick,  w  as  dismast  id  and  obliged  to  strike. 
This  irregular  and  partial  conflict  continued  till  night, 
when  the  French  admiral,  having  collected  his  scattered 
fleet,  bore  nwny.  The  Ciiti.-.|]  fleet  pursued  them  all  the 
next  day;  but  on  the  13th,  though  they  were  yet  in  sight, 
admiral  Mathews,  being  apprehensive  that  tbey  intended  to 
decoy  him  from  the  coast  o(  Italy,  made  a  signal  to  discon- 
tinue the  chase.  The  French  squadron  put  into  Alicuut 
on  the  1 1th,  and  the  Spaniards  into  Carthagena  on  the  day 
following.  The  British  fleet  having  spent  several  days  to 
bo  purpose,  id  looking  out  for  the  enemy,  and  afterward*  in 


SM|Mf  to  rnii  ibv  former  station  off  Toa 
c  leaf*  ih^gsi/hw  MUrj  winds,  to  bear  »w»j  fa 


■bantvulaira 

■,  this  battle,  which  «. 
i  conflict;  and  which,  from  li 
o  hare  annihilated  Vi 
Admiral  Maihewi  at 
to  famM  »ii  Lantech's"  conduct,  that  he  si 
■ia  bean  Us  naaant,  and  sett  him  to  Englaw 
Law!  aW  net  Acta,  is  aaost  certain.  He  said  r. 
few*,  that  W  ««U  ana  ban*  engaged  without  breaking  u» 
bo,  wbick  luntaft  iWwWal  to  do,  because,  though  u> 
■acnal  tor  engage*  was  -ad*.  yet  that  for  the  line  of  battlr 
was  stZ  abroad.  That  Mathews  night  be  guilty  of  inst- 
""*  l  auj  impeachment  of  has 
mar  surelx  be  admitted. 
to  bearing  "own  upon  the  eiwnn,  aM 
•  engace;  ha*  it  was  a  feeble  excuse  for  dedu- 
ct TW  toilfertane  originated  in  a  ini-niiJrr. 
4  Lantech;  the  Utter  of  when 
i,  to  the  hope  of  ruining  the 
i  b>t  too  successful ;  for,  kj 
a  England, admiral  Mathem 
was  duaaimed.  and  rendered  iacnpahk  of  terring  the  king: 
Lesteck  was  acawmed.  The  people  of  England  were,  be«. 
c*er,  of  a  Krriftfirial  paaVawi  from  the  court,  and  posteril; 
WO  do  jwttioe  to  both  — — -*—  Mathews  was,  doolti- 
lest,  a  bnre  and  an  bane*  man;  Lestodt  was  an  artful, 
limfcliill  dill  iplili  una  Whether  be  was  really  a  coward, 
cannot  be  poMtiielj  determined ;  but  if  be  was  not  deficient 
in  ooaxage,  he  apparently  wanted  hath  honour  and  buuwtj. 
At  second  m  eomu*aad,'be  had  no  busineat  with  the  pro. 
priety  or  mtoropriere  of  orders.      The  last  order  or  signal, 


e  preceding  signals,  and  ought  to  be  u 
,  .  regardless  of  any  apparent  impropriety  or 
absurdity.  The  signal  far  the  line  of  battle  being  abroad, 
when  that  for  engaging  was  hoisted,  was  a  pitiful  eicos* 
for  not  fighting.  Lestock  evident  lr  saw  that  the  enemy  was 
in  our  power,  and  tbouah  the  admiral's  signal)  might  mm 
somewhat  inconsistent,  his  intentions  war*  nol  equi>oeal. 
Mathews  might  want  bead;  Lestock  certainly  wanted  heart. 
The  one  might  deserre  censure;  the  other  ought  to  hatr 
been  shot. 

Muthiog  deserving  of  particular  notice  occurred  till  i~*~. 
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ibe  French  fanned  a  design  against  our  East  India 
cuts,  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  considerable  armament 
rpared  at  Brest. 

British  ministry  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  coast 
noe,  commanded  by  vice-ndmiral  Anson,  lie  salted 
'lymonth  on  the  9th  of  April,  and,  cruizing  off  Cape 
srre,  on  the  3d  of  May,  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet, 
bg  of  thirty-eight  sail,  nine  of  which  shortened  sail, 
epared  to  engage,  whilst  the  rest  bore  away  with  all 
I  they  could  make.  Admiral  Anson  first  formed  his 
on  iu  line  of  battle;  but,  perceiving  the  enemy  begin 
rotf,  he  made  a  signal  for  his  whole  fleet  to  give  chase, 
gage  promiscuously.  The  Centurion  came  up  with 
romost  ship  of  the  enemy  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
as  followed  by  the  Namur,  Defiance,  and  Windsor, 
est  »oon  warmly  engaged  with  five  of  the  French 
M.  The  Centurion  hod  her  main- top-mast  shot  away 
i  the  action,  which  obliged  her  to  drop  astern ;  but 
i  toon  repaired.  The  battle  now  became  general, 
i  French  maintained  this  very  unequal  conflict  with 
ririt  and  gallantry,  till  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
he  whole  fleet  struck  their  colours.  The  Diamant 
list  French  ship  that  submitted,  after  fighting  the 
near  three  hours.  In  justice  to  oifr  enemy,  it  is 
rj  to  remember,  that  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Anson  consisted  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  a 
a  sloop,  and  a  fire-ship,  with  022  guns,  and  6260 
board;  and  that  the  French  admiral  had  no  more 
•  line-of- battle  ships,  and  as  many  frigates,  442 
mi  3171  men.  Admiral  Anson,  in  the  mean  time, 
id  the  Monmouth,  the  Yarmouth,  and  the  Nottingham, 
ait  of  the  convoy,  and  they  returned  with  the  Vigilant 
ideate,  both  of  twenty-two  guns,  the  rest  having  made 
tcape.  But  though  we  acknowledge  the  great  supe. 
of  the  British  squadron,  it  is  ncoessary  to  state,  that 
■e  than  eight  English  ships  were  engaged.  Captain 
"s,  of  the  Defiance,  a  very  gallant  officer,  lost  hialife 
tgagement.  Our  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
'  o  five  hundred  and  twenty;  that  of  the  enemy  to 
'  td.  Captain  Boscawen  was  wounded  in  the 
i  musket  ball.  De  ia  Jonquiere,  the  French 
s  also  wounded  in  the  same  part;  one  French 
d  killed,  and  another  lost  a  leg. 

;i  returned  to  England,  and  brmig\A  Vta 
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captive  squadron  safe  to  an  anchor  at  Spit  head, 
immediately  lor  London,  where  he  was  gracious 
by  the  king,  and  afterwards  created  a  peer.  Rt 
Warren  was  made  knight  of  the  bath.  The  mom_ 
board  of  the  French  fleet  was  brought  through  i 
London,  in  twenty  waggons,  and  lodged  in  '"     ' 

About  the  middle  of  April,  captain  "Fox  in 
the  Hampton  Court,  the  Ea^-le,  the  Lion,  the  Chat 
the  Hector,  with  two  tire-ships,  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
to  intercept  a  fleet  of  St.  Domingo  merchantmen, 
couvoy  of  lour  French  men-of-war.   After  cruisin    a 
between  Ushant  and  Cape  Finislerre,  raj 
with  this  French  tleet  of  170  sail.     They  were  im 
deMrtad  by  their  men-of-war,  and  forty-six  of  t 

The  British  ministry,  having  received  iutelli 
nine  French  men-of-war  of  the  line  had  sailed  f 
in  order  to  convoy  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  « 
fiiilii'-.  oriiri'L'd  rL-ar -admiral  Hawke,  with  fourtee 
war,  to  sail  immediately  in  quest  of  them.  Tb* 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  left  Plvmouth 
of  August.  The  French  fleet,  with  two  hundred 
two  merchant  vessels,  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Ail 
of  October,  und  on  the  Hth  they  had  the  nii^fort 
in  with  the  British  squadron.  As  soon  as  the  Frei 
became  lensihle  of  his  situation,  he  made  a  «g 
trade  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  with  the  t 
frigates,  aud  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron  to  [ 
battle.  Admiral  Hawke  first  made  a  signal  to 
line;  but  finding  the  French  begin  to  sheer  off,  r. 
his  whole  fleet  to  give  chase,  and  engage  as  th< 
with  the  enemy.  The  Linn  and  the  Louisa  beg] 
flict  about  noon;  and  were  soon  followed  by  tli 
the  Eagle,  the  Yarmouth,  the  Windsor,  and  the  L' 
which  ships  shared  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  d 

About  four  o'clock,  four  of  the  Freneh  squad; 
vis.,  Le  Neptune,  Le  MoiHtruue,  Lc  Fougucux, 
Severn;  at  live,  Le  Trident  followed  their  example. 
Terrible  surrendered  about  seven.  Be  it,  however 
bered,  to  the  credit  of  their  sevtral  commanders,  t 
maintained  this  unequal  conflict  with  great  spirit  an 
tion,  and  that  they  did  not  submit  until  they  wen 
disabled.  Their  number  of  killed  and  wounded  » 
eight  hundred,  and  of  prisoners  three  thousand  tb 


'..  Fromentierre,  who  commanded  Le  Neptune,  was 

g  the  slain,  ami  their  commander-in-chief  was  wounded 

•  and  in  the  shoulder.       The  Kri^-iL-h  had  one  hun. 

I  fifty-four  killed,  awl  five  hnndred  atid  rirtv.cigbt 

Captain   Sanmarex,  of  the    Nottingham,  waa 

former.     We  lost  no  other  officer  of  distinction. 

e  hut  day  of  October,  admiral  Hawke  brought  these 

pnch  men-of-war  to  Portsmouth  in  triumph,  And,  in 

I  for  his  services,  waa  soon  after  honoured  with  the 

>f  the  bath. 

is  the  last  naval  action  of  importance  previously  to 
'  '>eice,  which  was  finally  concluded  m  the  month 
1748.  The  whole  number  of  vessels  taken  from 
U  since  (he  commencement  of  (be  war,  amounted 
;  thousand  two  hundred  and  fortv-nine;  from  the 
1  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty.Gve;  in  all, 
miand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  entire 
e  English  amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hundred 
y-eight  ships. 
is  hardly  practicable  to  give  the  memoirs  of  ottr  naval 
heroes  in  connection  with  one  particular  reign,  as  the  action* 
of  most  of  them  extended  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
In  concluding  this  section,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
enumerate  some  distinguished  naval  officers,  connected  with 
the  transactions  of  the  period  closed  bv  the  peace  of  Ail  la 
OmAs, 

Sir  Charles  Wager  was  of  obscure  origin,  lie  is  first 
mentioned  as  being  appointed  a  captain,  in  1(192.  By  perse- 
vering good  conduct  ami  bravery,  he  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  admiral;  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1733,  and 
died  in  bis  77th  year,  in  1743. 

i  'eter  Warren,  who  was  M.P.  for  Westminster, 
and  was  so  popular  among  the  citizens  of  London  as  to  he 
elected  lord  mayor,  an  office,  however,  which  he  declined  to 
serve;  of  admiral  West,  Watson,  and  some  others,  our  limits 
do  not  admit  of  onr  entering  into  particulars. 

Sh-  John  X  orris  was  of  an  Iri*h  family,  and  was  highly 
distinguished  for  nautical  skill,  as  well  as  for  undaunted 
courage.  After  siity  year*'  active  service,  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  174U. 

ADMIRAL  VERNON— Edward  Vernon  was  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Norman  family,  and  was  bom  At 
Westminster,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1684.     His  father 
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v-.  *.&  —  r~-.ur-  t.  ^nir  "Allium  t:ii  r-?-r:  Miry, 
jlv.v^  ma.  •  rvi<L  semiacun..  inrtuiuinr  i:  cxuiifT  him  for 
viTzitt  avi  ^BDMiy^uair:.  nxr  Tin  ^mni  wa*  desirous  of  eater- 
mr  mo  "tifc  a*  *i  ■  i  *    mul  iiicviwd,  with  ajyfirarinn  ssi 


one  if  iPiraonoit.     -=i»  ir«  spBffizinT  as  ma  wm 


Eiilanna  ^«-i  i^cn^«t  sc  ^iti.  In  3702,  be 
isaflfUEun  -d  -ne  "V«c  jintfL  nuoer  Bumujoflore  Want; 
inn.  n  ~.~  i*k  m  mar-L  "Hif  iwc  cnnnnanded  by  Sir  Gtorgt 
B»i*ikc.  ▼mto.  rrawiyw!  :att  hmr  nf  Spun  to  Lisbon,  ft 
-vruua  ii:sasnn  T«Tun  imt  "a*  nannsr  to  nmve  avikv 
ibift  ~mr-  uiil  *  lunisvi  rmnsK.  frcun  that  bobbbVi 
i^n  iamL  He  vi*  iuh  sc  Tiif  hktl*  ciff  Malaga,  on  tht 
L3tn  -.r  i  urine  -a*  book  yimr 

li  1'  iH.  ih  -vifr  JuuiJiui^tL  ?i  a*  rammand  of  the  Dolphia 
Srurir**.  la  "ins  -» -swi  i*  **i*  annupyea  oc  the  Meditena- 
waa  rcannn.  Tniiur  sir  <T»:as.  I  *wTre.  «bo  soon  afterwardi 
ccn2»:  inxn  *n  "ii*t  Ky».  sui  smc  rrir.  to  England  in  tk 
sv.va.  \i  AidnBc  ?zili:  w-jnr .  wxi  ur«  *  of  the  smiendcr  of 
Alvasr..  H-*  r-rxra*t  sack  r:  12*  Mrrtrrrmncan  in  tk 
sasu  wis,  ui£  xtra<iHi£  tsee**  r£l  d»  «sd  of  the  Tear  1707, 
citr  *±«  TCinzL&ai  :c  fc  C'.«:oS«>t  Shovel. 

Ii  ti*  *4r>  jar:  :c  rie  y-aar  IT*,  captain  Vernon  wai 
tpyA-.'^c  '..j  »*  Jersey,  ::  f:w<Jss  guns  *nd  sailed  for 
\za  W*-?*  Il.;;^».  Li  -.i*  =>:c:i.  ::  May.  is  company  with* 
r*ir.f  ^rac-si:  ::r  *.!«  ?c^fcir:z  sa-ier  Sir  Charles*  Wascr, 
who  tie**  r/)x=a£<±*i  t£  :La:  sta:>.«n.      On  his  arrival  st 
JaiTkaica,  th*  J-trs^j  was  ec^ryei  is  cruising  against  the 
er»*rfiTr  *r.i  captain  Vernon's  success  was  tikrhlv  honourable 
Vj  KU  ri/iLanc<:  and  activiir.     He  continued  to  command  the 
JtirvfT,  and  remained  in  tee  West  I e dies  till  nearly  the  cod 
of  th«  war.     In  cruising  to  windward  of  Jamaica,  he  cap- 
tured a  French  ship,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Brest,  which 
carried  thirty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  the  Jersey  composed  one 
of  the  vjuadron  under  commodore  Littleton, "which  was  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  atCarthagena. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  happened  soon  after  this  pe- 
riod, and  gave  almost  thirty  years  of  repose  to  Europe,  after 
the  tranquillity  of  half  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world  had 
b*en,  for  nearly  an  equal  period,  disturbed  by  the  ambition 
Of  Louis  XIV.,  placed  Vernon  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  situation. 


M 


a  of  king  George  II.,  in  1797,  Vernon 
u chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Pen- 
l  in  Cornwall,  and  won  distinguished  himself  by  his 
nsilion  to  the  pacific  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
ll  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the 
era  of  the  ancient  world  was  from  the  battle  of 
to  the  death  of  Augustus;  and,  in  modern  times, 
e  honourable  distinction  has  been  awarded  to  the 
)  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  conducted  the  affairs  of 
it  Britain.  The  general  effects  of  his  admin isl ration 
t  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  humanity;  and  during 
M  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  reins  of  power, 
is  governed  by  a  minister  of  a  similar  disposition. 
leisures  of  Sir  Robert  Wolpole's  administration, 
erer  excellent  in  their  consequences,  and  after  a  lapse 
a  many  years  that  we  can  weigh  them  without  being 
lenced  in  our  judgment  by  the  passions,  politics,  or  inte- 
*  of  the  day,  we  mast  pronounce  them  to  l.e  some  of  the 
'it  efforts  of  enlightened  policy  which  human  ingenu- 
er  contrived ;  these  measures,  we  remark,  were 
t  opposed  by  men  of  great  political  talents  and 
i  powers  of  oratory.  But  the  opposition  of  I'ul- 
W*y,  Bolingbroke,  and  their  party,  great  though  the  talents 
»f  the  leaders,  was  little  more  than  a  struggle  for  the  emolu- 
owt!  of  ciffice,  i'i;is[»-TMIi'd  In-  fctlin^a  of  personal  aniino- 
■tj;  while  the  opposition  of  Vernon  and  Shippen,  proceed- 
i»f  from  very  different  causes,  flowed  from  most  disinterested 
Mires,  and  was  invariably  directed  against  the  minister, 
«ad  not  against  the  man. 

A*  a  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons,  Vernon  was 
Hie  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole' s  most  formidable  opponents ; 
be  had  no  pretensions,  indeed,  to  what  is  usually  called 
eloquence,  nor  much  arrangement  in  his  arguments,  but  he 
possessed  n  sufficient  command  of  words,  and  delivered  his 
opinions  with  generous  warmth  and  manly  freedom.  The 
boDOUX  of  England  he  thought  endangered  by  the  pacific 
councils  of  Sir  Hutu  rt  Walpole,  His  opinion,  which  was 
always  forcibly  delivered,  invariably  Howed  from  a  persu 
lion  in  his  own  breast  of  its  rectitude ;  and  this  convictio 
which  was,  perhaps,  most  apparent  when  his  judgment  erred, 
as  at  snch  times  it  assumed  a  more  prominent  shape,  wrought 
in  his  hearers,  than  axioms  more  true,  uttered  by 
s  more  eloquent,  could  have  done.  Though  a  warm, 
nelimes  a  diffuse,  orator,  his  meaning  waa  always  <&- 
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ill  were  of  the  first  class;  and,  as  a  man,  his  integrity 
nnour  were  unsullied.  But  his  temper  was  irritable: 
i  too  great  a  contempt  for  the  talents  of  others,  and 
inpatient  of  any  species  of  control.  These  faults 
considerably  increased  by  the  unbounded  and  almost 
impled  popularity  which,  daring  the  greater  part  of  a 
tilt-,  he  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy;  and  which,  though 
than  half  a  centurr  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  still 
aes  to  be  attached  to  his  namo. 


»  peace  of  Aix  U  Chapelle  was  not  concluded  in  a  verj 
J  spirit;  and,  notwithstanding  assurances  of  lYieiiil>liip, 
hostilities  were  practised,  particularly  by  France,  and 
rations  for  war  were  made,  until,  in  1755,  it  became 
n»  that  peace  could  no  lonm  he  preserved.  Early  in 
rear,  intelligence  was  received,  that  a  fleet  of  men-of- 
ras  preparing  to  sail  front  different  ports  in  France  to 
ico,  with  a  number  of  land  forces  on  board.  The 
h  ministry  gave  i  in  mediate  orders  to  equip  a  squadron, 
towards  the  hitter  end  of  April,  admiral  Boscawen, 
eleven  ships  of  the  line.  MUM  for  America.  He  was 
after  followed  by  admiral  llulhourne  with  sil  line-of- 
ahips  and  one  frigate,  the  ministry  having  received 
it  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet,  intended  for 
led  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  Thi» 
sailed  friim  Bret  in  the  ln-jinning  of  May;  but,  after 
few  leagues  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  English 
the  commander- in-ehii-t'  returned  to  Brest,  with 
of  the  capita]  ships,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  North 
iea  under  the  command  of  I)e  la  Mnthe.  Admiral 
wen's  orders  were  to  attack  the  I'r.-ruli  fleet  wherever 
■uld  meet  with  it.  Being  joined  by  admiral  Hoi  bourne, 
sing  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in 
of  intercepting  the  French  squadron  In  their  attempt 
er  tlie  Cult'  of  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  thick  fog,  so 
at  on  that  coast,  favoured  (heir  enterprise,  and  l)o  1a 
j  arrived  safe  at  Quebec  with  his  whole  squadron, 
t  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys,  which  fell  in  with  the  Dun- 
captain  Howe, and  the  Defiance, captain  Andrews, and, 
a  resolute  engagement  of  five  hours,  struck. 
om  the  capture  of  these  ships  the  commencement  of  the 
may  properly  be  dated.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
—  the  French  ambassador  left  London,  nod  the  BiU 


tish  ministry  issued  general  orders  for  mailing  reprisal! 
every  part  of  the  globe  In  consequence  of  (his  rraolulii 
three  hundred  French  merchantmen  were !  alien  and  brmi| 
into  England  before  the  expiration  of  this  year. 

For  the  credit  of  England,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  a  fo 
declaration  of  war  had  preceded  the  first  act  of  hoMilit'  — 
our  part.     Previously  to  such  declaration,  every  act  of  W 
lility  in  a  piracy  against  the  subjects  of  either  nation. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1755,  overtures  of  aeo 
dation  were  made  on  the  part  of  France.  At  length  tin 
destination  of  the  armament  at  Toulon  became  certain!] 
known;  the  French  squadron  consisted  of  thirteen  ship*  a 
the  line,  and  fifteen  thousand  land  forces  were  then  readj 
for  embarkation;  nevertheless,  only  ten  British  *hips  vttrf 
ordered  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  command  was  gives 
to  admiral  Byng.  With  this  squadron,  not  compkUb 
manned,  he  sailed  from  Spit  head  on  the  7(h  of  April.  Ill 
had  on  board  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  be  landed  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  about  a  hundred  recruits.  He  arrived  at  OibraL 
tar  on  the  2d  of  May,  where  lie  Found  the  Louisa,  captain 
Edgeombe,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  been  driven 
from  Minorca  bv  a  French  squadron  of  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  which  had  Untied  15,000  men  on  that  island.  The 
admiral  gave  immediate  orderi  for  the  ships  to  complete 
their  provisions  with  all  possible  expedition.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  went  on  shore  to  confer  with  gen- 
eral f'owke,  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  concerning  a  bat- 
talion to  be  transported  to  Minorca.  When  the  admiral 
demanded  this  battalion,  the  governor  produced  three  several 
letters  of  instruction  from  the  war-office,  which  he  could 
neither  reconcile  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  order  given 
by  the  admiralty  to  admiral  Byng. 

The  council  of  war,  after  mature  deliberation,  determined 
not  to  part  with  the  battalion  required,  and  Byng  sailed 
from  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  on  the  loth,  arrived 
at  Majorca,  where  he  was  joined  hy  the  l'hu-nii,  captain 
llervey,  who  confirmed  the  intelligence  relative  to  the 
Frencn  fleet  and  the  siege  of  St.  Philip.  He  then  steered 
for  Minorca,  but  having  contrary  winds,  did  not  make  thai 
island  until  the  morning  of  the  tilth,  when  he  saw  the  Eng- 
lish flag  still  dying  on  the  castle  of  St,  Philip,  and  several 
bomb- batteries  playing  upon  it  from  the  enemy's  works. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  dispatched  captain  ller- 
vey,  in  the  PtuBnbtl^Tu.\)  CbaOWusrWAswl  DclpU 


" 


>  reconnoitre  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  and,  if 
to  convey  a  letter  to  general  Blakeney.  Captain 
got  round  the  Lai  re  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
j  be  made  signals  to  the  garrison  for  a  boat  to  come 
wit  boat  effect,  and  the  admiral,  about  this  time, 
ering  the  French  fleet,  ordered  him  to  return. 

Bjng  now  stood  towards  the  enemy,  and  about  two  in 
{he  afternoon  made  a  signal  for  the  line  of  battle  ahead. 
At  seven  in  the  evening,  the  French  squadron,  being  then 
•loot  two  leagues  distant,  tacked,  in  order  to  gain  the 
•(•ther-gage;  and  the  English  admiral,  not  choosing  to 
gfaqaiih  tint  advantage,  also  put  his  ships  about. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  morning,  the  weather  being  hazy,  the 
fttuch  fleet  could  not  be  discovered,  but  it  became  visible 
Wore  noon,  and  at  two  o'clock  admiral  Byng  made  a  signal 
to  bear  away  two  points  from  the  wind  and  engage.  Rear- 
admiral  Welt  was  then  at  too  great  a  distance  to  comply 
with  both  these  orders,  he  therefore  bore  away  seven  points 
Cram  the  wind,  and  with  his  whole  division  attacked  the 
aumv  with  auch  impetuosity,  that  several  of  their  ships 
w«e  soon  obliged  to  quit  the  line.  Had  admiral  Byng 
tan  equally  alert,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  French  fleet 
would  have  been  defeated  and  Minorca  saved;  but  the 
•bmw's  centre  keeping  their  station,  and  Byng's  division 
not  sdvancing,  West  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
advantage,  by  the  apprehension  of  being  separated  from  the 
*M  of  the  fleet. 

After  engaging  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Intrepid, 
tbeitrrnmost  ship  of  the  van,  lost  her  fore- top-mast,  which, 
•wording  to  Byng's  account  of  the  action,  obliged  his  whole 
division  to  back  their  sails,  to  prevent  their  falling  foul  of 
•wo  other.  But  when  this  matter  came  to  be  examined  by 
the  court-martial,  it  appeared  that  immediately  after  the 
ipial  for  engaging,  whilst  the  van  were  bearing  down 
upon  the  enemy,  admiral  Byng,  in  the  Ramillios,  edged 
*•»/  some  points,  by  which  means  the  Trident  and  Louisa 
""  "  windward  of  him,  and  that,  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  their  stations,  he  backed  bis  mizen- top-sail,  and 
Ddeavoured   to   back   his  main-topsail.     This  manoeuvre 

•uarily  retarded  all  the  ships  in  his  division,  and  gave 

enemy  time  to  escape.     Ualissoniere  seized  the  onpor- 

nity,  and,  hi)  ships  being  clean,  was  soon  out  of  danger. 

From  this  relation  of  facts,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 

mb-al's  conduct  was  not  altogether  justifiable.     It  was 


in  his  power  to  fight,  and,  from  a  comparison  of  the  In- 
flects, it  will  seem  probable  that  a  decisive  i  iclory  taigto 
have  been  obtained.  Whether  admiral  Byng's  cuodort 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  prudence,  or  hts  Kant  of  tWIt 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Probably  these  causes  opff- 
ated   in    conjunction    to   produie   the    fatal      ~ 

only  plausible  argument  that  can  be  urged  fa 

of  his  conduct  is,  that  he  might  be  too  strongly  impnMid 
h_v  tha  recollection  of  Mathews  and  Lestcck;  the  first  rf 
whom  was  punished  for  lighting,  nnt  according  to  nue,  tai 
the  latter  noi  punished,  though  he  did  not  light  at  all. 

The  English  had,  in  this  engagement,  forty-two  m» 
Wiled,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wounded ;  tbeFrtarK, 
one  hundred  and  forty-fire  wounded,  and  twenty-six  Idtlei 
The  French  fleet  toon  disappeared,  and  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, admiral  Byng  made  a  signal  for  his  squadron  to  bring 
to,  and,  finding  that  three  ot  them  were  damaged  in  their 
masts,  called  a  council  of  war,  which  decided  that  there  n 
no  prospect  of  relii-vii]Lr  Minorca,  and  that,  lest  any  attack 
should  be  made  on  Gibraltar,  the  fleet  should  proceed  thither. 

Admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  lath  of  June, 
where  commodore  Rroderick  bad  come  to  an  anchor  four 
days  before,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fire  ships  of  the  liiw, 
which  were  sent  from  England  in  consequence  of  inwl- 
ligence  that  the  French  were  fitting  out  more  shipe  at  Too- 
Ion.  Thns  re-enforced,  admiral  Jtyng  determined  to  return 
to  Minorca,  in  hopes  of  being  yet  in  time  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison;  but  while  he  was  with  great  activity  preparing  for 
this  second  enterprise,  admiral  Hawke,  admiral  Saunders, 
and  lord  Tyrawlev  arrived,  commissioned  to  arrest  admiral 
Byng,  admiral  West,  and  governor  Fowke,  who  were, 
accordingly,  sent  prisoners  to  England.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  sailed  imme- 
diately up  the  Mediterranean;  hot,  upon  his  arrival  off 
Minorca,  be  hail  the  moriiticalion  to  see  the  French  flat; 
flying  on  St.  Philip's  castle.  As  soon  as  " 
rendered,  Galissoniere  retired  to  Toulon,  v. 
in  security,  whilst  Sir  Edward  Hawke  asserted  the-  naval 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  in  sight  of  an  enemy  elated  with 
the  conquest  of  a  small  island,  which  they  were  afterward* 
obliged  to  relinquish. 

The  people  of  England  received  the  intelligence*  of  Byng** 
retreat  with  general  dissatisfaction,  and,  without  Iba  '  "  ' 
inquiry  into  the  conduct.  of  Ike  ministrv,  pointed  all 


: 


it  tint  unfortunate  admiral.     The  ministry 
n  the  cry,  doing  every  tiling  in  their  power  to  divert 
it  of  the  people  from  them  selves.     That  Hyng'a 
'i  many  respects,  extremely  reprehensible,  is 
but  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  ministry 
We  equally  inexcusable  for  not  sending  troops  to  Minorca 
- "'"*  sooner,  and  for  not  giving  Byng  a  superior  fleet.     If 


(it  rive  ships  which  afterwards 

Hade  part  of  hi-  squadron,  '  lalissouicrc  must  have  tied 

•pproach,  and  Minorca  would  have  been  saved. 

Brag,  West,  and  Fowlto  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  3d 
of  July.  The  two  latter  were  ordered  to  London,  where 
admiral  West  was  graciously  received  by  the  lung.  The 
general  was  tried  for  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  sending 
a  battalion  to  the  relief  of  Minorca,  and  sentenced  to  he 
Mipended  for  a  year.  The  king  confirmed  the  sentence,  and 
afterwards  dismissed  him  the  service.  Admiral  By ng,  after 
continuing  some  time  in  arrest  at  Portsmouth,  was  escorted 
la  Greenwich  hospital,  where  lie  remained  rln-i-  prisoner  till 
December,  the  lime  appointed  for  his  trial,  which  began  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  on  board  the  St.  George  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  The  court-martial  consisted  of  four  ad- 
mirals, and  nine  captains  of  thn  navy,  and  sat  a  month.  They 
found  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that  part  of  the  twelfth  article 
of  war,  which  says, — "or  shall  not  do  his  utmost  to  take  or 
destroy  every  ship  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  engage;  and 
toaMUt  and  relieve  all  and  every  of  his  majestv's  ships  whiob 
it  shall  be  his  dnty  to  assist  and  relieve."  He  was,  there- 
fore, sentenced  to  be  shot,  that  being  the  punishment  posi- 
tively ordained  for  a  breach  of  this  article.  The  court, 
however,  being  of  opinion  that  admiral  Bvng's  misconduct 
did  not  proceed  from  want  of  courage  or  ifisa  fleet  ion,  added 
to  the  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  lords  of  the  admir- 
alty, a  petition,  requesting  their  lordships  most  earnestly  to 
recommend  him  to  his  majesty's  clemency. 

The  lords  of  the  admiralty,  having  compared  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  with  the  word-  of  the  twelfth  article  of 
war,  which  are,  "  Every  person  in  the  fleet,  who  through 
cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection,  shall,"  &c,  and  not 
finding  the  crime  of  negligence,  he  being  acquitted  of  the 
other  two,  imputed  by  the  court,  were  in  doubt  concerning 
the  legality  of  the  sentence;  they,  therefore,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  king,  requesting  that  the  opinion  of  the 
'  e.  judges  might  be  taken.     This  wa*  accordingly  Awve, 


I 


and  the  judges  pronounced  il  a  legal 
lords  of  the  admiralty  had  signed  a  warrant  f 
lJ vug's  execution,  some  of  tlie  members  of  the  co 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  released,  by  act  of  parlia 
their  oath  of  secrecy.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  i 
passed  the  house  of  commons;  but  when  it  caune 
reading  in  the  house  of  lords,  each  member  of 
martial  was  separately  asked,  whether  he  had  a 
reveal  which  might  incline  the  king  to  pardon  the 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  all  answered  in  tb 
and,  on  the  14th  of  March,  admiral  John  Byng  i 
board  the  Monarnue,  in  the  harbour  of  Partem 
met  his  death  with  calmness  and  equanimity,  ha 
erud,  and  desired  to  be  made  public,  the  followii 
"  On  board  his  majesty's  ship,  Monarque,  in  1 
harbour,  March  14,  1757. — A  few  moments  will 
me  from  the  virulent  persecutions,  and  frustrate 
malice  of  my  enemies;  nor  need  1  envy  them  a 
to  the  sensations  my  injuries,  and  the  injustice  dor 
create.  Persuaded  I  am,  justice  will  be  done  t 
taium  hereafter.  The  manner  and  cause  of 
ir  clamour  and  prejudice 
I  shall  be  considered  (as 
e  myself)  a  victim,  destined  to  divert  the  indjj 
resentment  of  an  injured  and  deluded  people  from 
objects.  My  enemies  themselves  must  now  tbji 
cent.  Happy  for  me  at  this  last  moment  that 
ww  innocence,  and  am  conscious  that  no  part  of  rr 
misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me.  I  heartily  wis 
ding  my  blood  may  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  my  country ;  but  cannot  resign  my  just  claim  I 
discharge  of  my  duty,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
and  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  ability,  for  his  ma, 
our  and  my  country';  service.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
were  not  attended  « ith  more  success,  and  that  the 
under  my  command,  proved  too  weak  to  succeed, 
ditjon  of  such  moment.  Truth  has  prevailed  or 
and  falsehood,  and  justice  has  wiped  off  the  ignom 
of  my  supposed  want  of  personal  courage  or  d 
my  heart  acquits  me  of  these  crimes,  but  who  < 
sumptuously  sure  of  his  own  judgment  ?  If  my 
error  in  judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion  from 
and  if  yet,  the  error  in  judgment  should  be  on 
God  forgive  them,  as  L  do-,  and  ma)  the  diatn 


Binds,  and  uneasiness  of  their  consciences,  which  in  justice 
la  toe  the*  have  represented,  be  relieved  and  subside,  as  my 
■Bailment  has  done.  The  supreme  Judge  sees  all  hearts 
ad  motives,  and  to  him  I  must  submit  the  justice  of  my 

MM.  J.    BvNO." 

A  change  of  ministry  having  occurred,  the  helm  of  affairs 
m  now  under  the  guidance  of  William  Pitt,  afterwards 
tr!  Chatham.  His  first  attempt,  which  was  an  attempt 
i  destroy  the  French  shipping  at  Rocbfort,  failed.  In 
T58,  our  arms  were  more  successful.  The  reduction 
I  Louisbourg  being  a  principal  object  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
in  of  military  operations,  a   naval  armament,  adequate 

tbe  purpose,  was  prepared  with  all  possible  expedition, 
i  the  command  given  to  admiral  Boseawen.  The  for- 
dable  French  fleet  which  had  protected  Louisbourg  tbe 
feeding  year,  had  returned  to  I  ranee  in  a  shattered  con- 
ion.  These  ships  being  repaired,  were  intended  to  return  to 
ir  former  station  in  North  America;  but  their  intentions 
re  effectually  anticipated  and  prevented,  by  the  vigilant 
crity  of  the  British  minister.  Admiral  Uoscawen  sailed 
m  St.  Helen's  on  the  lBlh  of  February,  with  forty-one 
n -of- war.  Meanwhile,  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
ward  Hawke  blocked  up  the  French  porta  in  the  Bay  of 
may,  and  another  squadron,  commanded  by  admiral 
borne,  was  sent  to  cruise  between  Cape  de  Oatte  and 
rthagena,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Thprc  were,  at  this 
ie,  three  small  squadrons  of  French  ships  of  war  in  the 
'erent  ports  of  Toulon,  Carthagena,  and  Brest;  which 
ladrons,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  du  Quesne  and 
intieur  de  la  Clue,  had  orders  to  steal  away  for  Louia- 
irg,  jointly  or  separately.  The  former  of  these  com- 
nders,  in  order  to  join  the  latter  at  Carthagena,  sailed 
01  Toulon,  on  the  25th  April,  on  hoard  the  Foudroyant, 
eighty  gons,  attended  by  the  Orphie  of  sixty-four,  the 
iftamme  of  fifty,  and  Pleiade  of  twenty-four  guns.  Ad- 
's! Osborne,  expecting  the  departure  of  this  squadron 
m  Toulon,  had  stationed  the  Kiln-altar  frigate  in  the  offing 
that  harbour,  to  watch  their  motions.  As  soon  as  Du 
esue's  squadron  appeared,  tbe  Gibraltar  sheered  off,  and 

'lY.thS 

n  the  midst  of 
lation,  the  French  ad. 
.  to  disperse:  each  ship 


borne' s  fleet.  In  this  critical  s 
■ol  made  a  signal  for  his  squadn 
oediately  steered  a  different  cou 


lip 


dint  civ  pursued  hi  detachm  cists  from  OaboTM '»  fleet,  *t*\  I 
with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  eontitim  d  tn  W.-L  up  tk* 
harbour  of  Carthagenn.  The  l'lelade,  Icim.'  a  |>rmn>  muW, 
escaped.  The  Oririamrnr  was  chased  by  the  Mufiattiw tai 
Montague,  ami  escaped  destruction  by  running  uiuJvr  tk 
guns  of  a  small  Spanish  fort.  The  Orphee  was  punned  tn 
the  Revenge  and  Berwick,  and  was  taken  by  the  tir-t  of  there 
ships,  in  sight  of  Csrthageua.  The  Foudroyant  wmfci-il 
by  the  Monmouth,  Swiftsurr,  and  Hampton  Court.  Abvvl 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  Monmouth  and  Foadro"-  I 
to  fire  at  each  other,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  being  tin .■■■■ 
out  of  sight.  The  disproportion  between  the  two  tlup*  n 
very  great.  The  Foudroyant  had  a  thomand  inen  on 
board,  and  mounted  eighty  guns;  the  Monmouth  n 
only  sixty-four,  and  her  men  were  no  more  than  foor 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  remarkable  disparity,  not- 
withstanding, captain  Oardiner  resolved  to  vanquish  tu* 
enemy.  Thus  determined,  he  brought  hi»  ship  within  piitak 
shot  of  his  antagonist,  and  now  the  battle  raged  with  anal 
fury.  About  nine  o'clock,  captain  Oardim  r 
the  head  by  a  musket  ball.  Soon  after  the  captain  fell,  uW 
Monmouth's  niizen-mast  fell  by  the  board ;  on  which  t!i« 
enemy  gave  three  cheers.  The  crew  of  the  Monmouth  !»• 
turned  the  compliment  n  few  minutes  after,  on  the  mbaa> 
mast  of  the  Foudroyant  being  shot  away.  This  diatau* 
was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  her  inain-ranst,  whkbgmat 
fresh  spirits  to  the  English,  their  fire  became  «■>  iacnansl, 
that  the  French  sailors  could  no  longer  lie  kqt  to  their  nas, 
and  the  Foudroyant  struck  a  little  after  one  o'clock.  Ttai 
action  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  iu  the  naval  history  of 
Britain. 

The  Orpbeo  ami  Foudroyant  being  taken,  and  the  not* 
matider-in-chief  being  a  prisoner,  Monsieur  tl*  la  Clue  gata 
up  all  thoughts  of  passing  the  iStraits  of  Gibraltar,  tad 
returned  to  Toulon,  where  his  squadron  was  laid  up.  Bat 
the  French  ministry-,  not  depending  entirely  on  their  Medi- 
terranean fleet  for  the  protection  of  Louttbourg  and  tie 
reinforcement  of  their  army  in  North  America,  had  prepare* 
a  Heel  of  transports  and  store-ships,  at  Roehfott  and  Boaa. 
deaui.  These  transports,  with  three  thousand  troops  on 
board,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  April,  aud  touiluadar 
convoy  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates.  Sack, 
however,  was  the  intelligence  and  alacrity  of  the  Bnguab 
minister,  that  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  frustrate  tl* 


Sir  Edward  Haw  be,  with  seven  ships  of  the  I 
ee  frigates,  sailed  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 

if  April  brought  up  in  Basque  Road,  where  he  dis- 
d  five  French  ships  of  the  lino  and  seven  frigates  at 
Mrfur  off  the  Isle  of  An.  They^  no  sooner  saw  the  English 
tm,  than  they  began  to  slip  their  cables,  and  fly  in  great 
wsfusion.  Some  of  them  escaped  to  sea;  but  far  the  greater 
lumber  threw  their  guns  and  ft  ores  overboard,  and,  running 
into  iboal  water,  stucb  in  the  mud.  Next  morning,  several 
jf  their  men-of-war  and  transports  were  seen  Ivcing  on 
ibsir  broadsides;  but,  being  out  of  tbe  reach  of  his  guns, 
ifir  Edward  Hawke  left  them  to  their  fate,  perfectly  sntis- 
isd  with  having  frustrated  their  intention  of  sailing  to 
Im  erica. 

As  before  observed,  some  of  the  store-ships  and  transports, 
Wined  for  North  America,  were  to  sail  from  Bourdeaux, 
rhe*e  were  twelve  in  number.  They  sailed  under  convoy 
f  the  Galathec,  a  frigate  of  ( wen tj -two  guns,  and  a  letter 
I  marque  of  twenty  guns.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  fell 
i  with  the  Essex,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  the  Pluto  and 
'roaerpine  fire-ships,  which  were  on  their  passage  to  join  Sir 
Idward  Hawke.  After  a  short,  but  smart  conflict,  the 
rench  frigate,  the  letter  of  marque,  and  one  of  the  trans- 
its, were  taken.  Two  more  of  these  transports  were 
Iterwards  taken  by  the  Antelope  ami  Speedwell  sloops. 

In  tin;  "aims  year,  an  Hn^li-h  expedition,  planned  and 
aided  by  a  quaker,  named  Camming,  took  b'ort  Louis  and 
I  the  settlements  belonging  to  France  on  the  river  Senegal 

Mr  Pitt's  comprehensive  plan  of  operation  was  too  rational 
i  be  disconcerted  by  such  miscarriages  as  were  justly  to  be 
tributed  to  a  want  of  spirit  in  the  execution.  The  expe- 
tiotl  to  the  coast  of  France,  of  the  preceding  year,  having 
.iled.  made  no  alteration  in  the  minister's  opinion,  that  a 
version  of  the  like  nature  was  a  proper  measure.  For  this 
irpoee,  in  the  month  of  May,  near  fourteen  thousand  men 
ere  encamped  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  army,  coin- 
ianded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  consisted  of  sixteen 
tttalions  of  infantry,  four  hundred  artillerymen,  and  five 
andred  and  forty  light  horse.  One  of  tbe  regiments  of 
,fantrj,  being  destined  for  another  service,  did  not  embark, 
I  that  the  number  employed  in  this,  expedition  amounted  to 
>ou!  thirteen  thousand.  Two  ilisl  inrt  Heels  were  assem- 
t  Spitbead:  the,  first  commanded  by  lord  Alison,  of 
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twenty-two  sail  of  the  line;  the  second  under  ei 
Howe,  consisting  of  several  frigates,  sloops,  fire-shi 
vessels,  tenders,  cutters,  and  transports.  This  f 
from  St.  Helen's  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  obje 
was  in  a  great  measure  accomplished;  but  as  in  tW 
was  only  indirectly  employed,  farther  notice  of  i 

In  the  meantime,  admiral  Boscawen  had  I 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  whence  he  sailed  with  a 
fourteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  maj 
Amherst.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
seven  sail,  anchored  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  I 
barus,  about  two  leagues  westward  of  Louisboi 
French  governor  bad  taken  every  precaution  to 
surprise. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  grenadiers  and  light  inf; 
in  the  boats  before  break  of  day.  The  frigate*  i 
sloops  began  an  incessant  lire  upon  the  enemy;  an 
rowed  briskly  towards  the  shore  in  three  divis 
m&iided  by  Li.'iiiirah  Wolfe,  Whit  more,  and  Laurel 
t hoy  approached  the  land  they  met  with  a  wars 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  surf  ran  so  high  that  :n 
boats  were  staved,  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
General  Wolfe  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  being  folio 
whole  division,  formed  his  people  on  the  beach,  an 
intrepidly  to  the  nearest  battery.  The  other  tw 
followed  his  example,  and  the  enemy  soon  fled  in 
The  remainder  of  the  army,  cannon,  and  store*  w 
with  speed,  and  the  town  was  regularly  invested. 
Amherst  having  secured  his  camp  by  redoubts 
ments,  now  began  his  approaches  in  form.  In  1 
troops  about  a  hundred  men  were  killed  or  drc 
about  seventy  boats  lost. 

Drueour,  having  received  his  detachments  inti 
destroyed  hjs  oat-potts,  and  all  buildings  within  t 
the  rjunparts,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
proaehes  of  the  British  general  were  at  first  slow 
the  difficulty  of  landing  bis  stores,  the  labour  of  d; 
cannon  through  a  marshy  country,  and  the  nece* 
tifying  his  camp,  Meanwhile,  general  Amherst 
a  little  incommoded  by  the  lire  from  the  enemy's 
harbour,  and  also  from  (he  island  battery,  detacl 
Wolfe,  with  a  body  of  troops,  with  orders  to  m; 
the  north-east  harb'ourand  take 


powMdna  at  tht 


This  order  wis  executed  with  alacrity,  and  a  haltery 

i.  which  silenced  that  of  the  enemy  on  the  inland.    On 

h  the  besieged  sunk  foor  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the 

They   made  several  sallies  from  the  town,  and 

"     '   with  loss.     The  British  army  continued  to 

wn  in  a  regular  and  scientist  miinner,  and 

ray  displayed  no  less  resolution  and  skill  in  the  science 

oce.     On  the  13th  of  July  the  besiegers  were  about 

wired  yards  from  the  covert  way. 

>  the  21st,  a  shell  from  our  battery  on  the  light-house 

set  fire  lo  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  harbour.    She 

diatelv  blew  up,  and  two  other  men-of-war  having  caught 

ante,  were  also  destroyed,  so  that  two  ships  of  force 

sained.     In  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  first  of  these 

set  on  fire,  and  the  other  towed  triumphantly  out, 

achment  of  seamen  under  the  command  of  captains 

y  and  Balfour.     This  gallant  exploit  the  naval  reader 

d  of  with  pleasure.     By  the  admiral's  orders,  a  barge 

e  from  every  ship  in  the  fleet  assembled,  about 

r  the  stern  of  the  Namur.     These  boats  were 

d  onlv  by  their  proper  crews,  armed  chiefly  with  pis- 

d  cutlasses,  and  each  boat  commanded  by  a  lieutenant 

'shipman.      Thome  they  p ruci ■•■d er I,  by  two  or  three 

«,  to  join  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  squadron  near  the 

j  of  the  harbour.      Being  there   reassembled  in  two 

)  two  captains,  about  midnight  they  pad- 

i  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg  unperceived.      The 

it  estremely  dark,  and  tbe  seamen  were  profoundly 

They  passed  very  near   the   island-battery  imdis- 

' ;  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  a  thick  fog,  prevented 

g  seen,  whilst  the  perpetual  din  of  bombs,  cannon, 

sketry,  both  from  the  besieged  and  besiegers,  eflec- 

covered  the  noise  of  their   oars.     As  soon   as  each 

■  enough  to  perceive  the  devoted  object, 

J  men-of-war  were  immediately  surrounded  by  tbe 

d  were  first  alarmed  by  tbe  firing  of  their  own 

All  the  boats  fell  aboard  at  the  same  instant,  and 

1  crews,  following  the  example  of  (heir  officers, 

up  every  part  of  the  ships,  and  in  a  few  minutes 

■ssion  of  their  prizes. 

ight  and  the  shouts  of  our  jailors,  having  discovered 

n  shore,  that  (heir  ships  were  in  possession  of 

glish,  they  immediately  pointed  every  gun  that  could 

ight  to  bear  upon  the  boats  and  prizes',  lad  a  luviouv 


. 
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discharge  of  cannon  ensued.  Those  who  were  in  potteMca 
of  the  Frudent,  finding  her  aground,  set  her  on  fire,  ami 
then  joined  the  boats,  which  were  now  employed  in  lowing 
off  the  Bienfaisant,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  i  fivmu. 
able  breeze,  was  triumphantly  carried  away  and  »ecnred. 

On  the  liljth,  whilst  Boscawen  was  preparing  to  uadu 
ships  into  the  harbour,  he  received  an  offer  to  capkulitt. 
The  admiral  insisted  on  the  garrison  remaining  prisoners  of 
war,  and  with  these  terms  the  governor  finally  oomplMi. 
He  yielded  lo  irresistible  necessity.  His  ship*  were  all 
destroyed  or  taken;  his  cannon  were  dismounted;  his  gar* 
l'isuii  diminished,  and  the  remainder  harassed  and  dbpintci, 
all  his  hopes  of  relief  from  Europe  or  from  Canada  wot 
vanished,  and  his  ramparts  in  many  places  battered  to  pwco. 
The  capitulation  being  signed,  the  British  troops  took  pa. 
session  of  Louiibourg  on  thi  li7i  h,  and  the  two  isUcdi  n! 
Cape  Breton  and  fit.  John  were  ceded  to  Britain.  Tbeahiat 
of  war  lost  by  the  French  on  this  occasion  were  not  fcgM 
than  twelve. 


About  this  time  captain  Forrest  signalised  his  courage  tb 
the  West  Indies.  Having  received  intelligence  thai  thrt 
was  a  considerable  French  tieet  at  Port-au-Prince  ready  to 


il  for  Europe,  he  proceeded  from  Jamaica  U 
Hispnnioki  and  the  little  island  tioave.     Ue 
■hip  with  tarpaulins,  hoisted  Dutch  colours,  a 
avoid  discover* ,  allowed  several  small  vessels  to  pass  ml 
giving  them  chase.     Tho  second  day  after  hia  arrival,  lit 

Grceived  a  fleet  of  seven  sail  steering  to  the  westward.  Ill 
pt  from  them  to  proven!  tnapicioti,  liut.at  the  approach o/ 
night  pursued  them  with  all  the  sail  he  could  crowd.  AboU 
ten  in  the  evening  he  came  up  with  two  vessels  of  the  cntM, 
one  of  which  fired  a  gun,  and  the  other  sheered  off.  Tk* 
ship  which  bad  fired,  no  sooner  discovered  her  enemy,  tlua 
iha  submitted.  Forrest  manned  her  with  thirty-five  of  bia 
own  crew,  and  now  perceiving  eight  sail  to  leeward,  Dearth* 
harbour  of  Petit  Ooave,  ordered  them  to  stand  for  tin* 
place,  and  to  intercept  any  vessels  that  attempted  tu  reach  it. 
He  himself,  in  the  Augusta,  aaiied  directly  for  the  r'rruth 
fleet,  and,  coining  up  with  them  by  day-break,  engaged  tbm> 
all  by  turns  as  he  could  bring  his  guns  to  hear,  Three 
returned  his  fire;  but  having  soon  struck  their  colour*, iky 
were  secured,  and  employed  in  taking  the  otfacr.Twria,  el 
which  none  had  the  fortune  to  escape.  The  nine  *eil,  which, 
by  this  well-conducted  strataigara.  Dad  fallen  it 


nc  ship,  and  (hat  e»en  in  the  sipht  of  their  own  harbours, 
■«  safely  conducted  to  Jamaica,  where  the  sale  of  their 
cfc  cargoes  rewarded  the  merit  of  the  captors. 
While  Forrest  acquired  wealth  anil  glory  hy  protecting 
'  "  le  of  Jamaica,  the  vigilance  of  captain  Tyrrel  secured 
jliah  navigation  to  Antigua.  In  ihe  month  of  March, 
■  commander  demolished  a  fort  on  the  Island  of  Marti- 
o,  and  destroyed  four  privateers  riding  under  its  protec- 
i.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  he,  in  his  own  ship, 
e  Buckingham  of  sixty-four  guns,  accompanied  by  the 
Weaxle  sloop  commanded  by  captain  Coles,  discovered, 
n  the  islands,  of  Qnadaloupe  nnd  Montserrat,  a  fleet 
11  sail  under  convoy  of  the  Florissant,  a  Freneh 
U"  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  two  frigates,  of  which 
t  carried  thirty-eight,  and  the  other  twenty -six 
Captain  Tyrrel,  regardless  of  the  great  ineipialitv  of 
(,  immediately  gave  chase  in  the  Buckingham;  and  the 
ode,  running  close  to  the  enemy,  received  a  whole  broad- 
mp  from  the  Florissant.  Though  she  sustained  it  without 
considerable  damage,  captain  Tyrrel  ordered  captain  Boles 
to  keep  aloof,  as  hi*  vessel  could  not  he  supposed  to  hear  the 
■hock  of  heavy  metal;  and  he  alone  prepared  for  (he  engage- 
ment. The  Florissant  made  a  running  fight  with  her  stern 
chase,  while  the  two  frigates  annoyed  the  Buckingham  in 
her  pursuit.  At  length  -lie  crime  within  pistol  -hot  of  the 
Florissant,  and  poured  in  n  broadside,  which  did  great  exe- 
cution. The  salutation  was  returned  with  spirit,  and  the 
battle  became  close  and  obstinate.  Captain  Tyrrel  being 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  dock,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  his  first  lieutenant,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory. The  second  lieatenant  took  the  command,  nnd  finally 
lilenced  the  enemy's  tire.  On  hoard  the  Florissant  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  were  slain,  nnd  three  hundred  wounded. 
She  was  so  much  disabled  in  her  hull, that  she  could  hardly 
be  kept  afloat.  The  largest  frigate  received  equal  damage. 
The  Buckingham  had  -even  men  killed  and  seventeen  dan- 
gerously wounded:  she  suffered  much  in  1 
rigging,  which  was  the  only  circumstance  that  prevented  her 
from  adding  profit  to  glory ,  hy  making  prizes  of  the  French 
fleet  onder  so  powerful  a  convoy. 

During  the  next  year  occurred  (he  capture  of  Quebec,  by 
the  brave  general  frolic,  nnd  in  this  enterprise,  as  well  as 
in  various  others  against  the  French  colonies,  the  navy  nobly 
jupported  the  army,  although  the  enemy  were  now  twwwi 


I 


n  that  quarter  to  give  any  opportunity  for  naval 
i  on  its  own  element. 
The  honour  of  the  British  Bag  was  effectually  maintained 


erable  armament,  under  the  command  of  De  la  Clue,  which 
some  believed  to  he  destined  for  America,  while  others  con. 
jecturcd  that  it  was  designed  to  reinforce  the  squadron  it 
Brest,  and  to  co-operate  with  it  in  an  intended  descent  on 
the  English  coast.  At  present  Da  la  Clue  continued  to  lie 
in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  before  which  admiral  Boscawea 
took  bis  station  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  betide*  fri- 
gates and  fireships. 

Boacawei),  having  in  vain  displayed  the  British  Big  is 
sight  of  Toulon,  and  tried  every  art  lo  bring  the  enemj  In 
an  engagement,  ordered  three  ships  of  the  line  lo  adiutct 
and  burn  two  French  vessels  lying  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  They  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  several 
batteries,  which  had  not  been  before  perceived;  and,  the 
wind  unfortunate!;  subsiding  into  a  calm,  they  tuMainol 
such  damage,  as  made  it  convenient  for  the  English  ad- 
miral to  put  into  Gibraltar  to  refit  his  shattered  ship*. 
De  la  Clue  seized  this  opportunity  of  sailing  in  hope* 
of  passing  the  Out  of  Gibraltar  unmolested,  daring  tht 
absence  of  the  English  fleet;  but  Boscawen  had  prerwnili 
detached  two  frigates,  of  which  one  cruised  off  Malaga,  and 
the  other  hovered  between  Estepona  and  the  fortress  of 
Ceuta,  in  order  to  observe  the  motiuns  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  lTthday  of  August,  the  Gibraltar  frigate  made  the  aigoal 
at  the  mast-head  for  the  enemy  being  in  sight ;  upon  » Inch 
the  English  admiral  put  to  sea.  At  day-light  he  descried 
seven  large  ships,  part  of  De  la  Clue's  squadron,  from  which 
five  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  had  been  separated 
in  the  night.  Having  made  the  signal  to  chase,  and  to  engage 
in  line  of  battle  ahead,  his  foremost  ships  came  up  with  um 
rear  of  the  enemy  about  half-past  two.  The  admiral  h:«- 
self  did  not  wait  to  return  the  fire  of  the  sternm.*t,  b« 
employed  every  effort  to  come  up  with  the  Ocean,  which  D* 
la  Clue  commanded  in  person;  and  about  four  o'clock  he 
ran  athwart  her  hawse,  and  poured  into  her  a  furious  broad- 
side, which  was  returned  with  equal  vivacity.  This  dispute, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance;  for  the  French  ad- 
miral being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  the  not  in 
command  perceiving  that  Boscnwen's  vessel   bad   lew  W 
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il  and  topsail-yards,  went  off  with  all  (he  sail  he 

Id  carry .     Boscawen  shifted  his  flag'  from  the  Nomur  to 

K  Newark,  and  joined  some  other  ships  in  attacking  the 

fenUur,  which  was  obliged  to  strike.    The  pursuit  continued 

D  night,  and  De  la  Clue,  finding-  himself  at   day-break 

■  the  coast  of  Portugal,  determined  rather  to   burn  his 
"m  than  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

id  he  reached  the  I' or tuguese  shore,  he  put  his  ship  under 

ke  protection  of  Fort  Almadana,  to  which  the  English  paid 

n  regard.     He  himself  landed  with  part  of  his  men ;  bat 

"onnt  de  Came,  who  succeeded  lo  the  command  of  the 

i,  having  received  a  broadside  from  the  America,  struck 

■  colours,  and  the  English  took  possession  of  this  noble 
deemed  the  best  (hip  in  the  French  navy.  Meanwhile 
a  Bentley  brought  off  the  Temeraire,  little  damaged, 

d  having  on  board  all  her  officers  and  men;  while  rear- 
nirai  Broderic  burned  the  Redoubtable,  and  took  the 
The  scattered  remains  of  the  French  fleet  got 
with  difficult;  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  where  they  were 
won  after  blocked  up.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  glory  of  this  victory;  for  it  was  obtained  with  the  loss 
of  only  fifty-sii  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
wounded,  and  not  one  officer  was  lost  in  the  actioD. 

After  the  memorable  naval  engagement  off  Cape  Lagos, 
the  French  met  with  a  disaster  by  land  equally  calamitous. 
The  important  battle  of  Miiuli-n  deprii  ed  them  of  all  hopes 
of  again  getting  possession  of  Hanover,  or  of  putting  their 
affairs  in  such  a  situation  in  Germany  as  might  afford  them 
the  prospect  of  any  other  than  an  ignominious  peace.  They 
were  under  the  necsssity,  therefore,  of  trying  a  last  effort  on 
an  element  which  had  been  extremely  unpropitious  to  all 
their  designs.  Their  sole  hopes  now  centered  in  their  fleets 
at  Brest  and  Dunkirk,  of  which  the  former  was  blocked  up 
by  admiral  Hawke,  and  the  latter  by  commodore  Boyce. 
They  still,  expected,  however,  that  the  winter  storms  would 
compel  the  English  fleets  to  take  refuge  in  their  own  har- 
bours, and  thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  sea 
unopposed,  and  to  execute  the  object  of  their  destination 
against  the  British  coasts.  In  this  expectation  they  were 
not  wholly  disappointed.  On  the  12th  of  October,  aviolent 
gale  of  wind,  which  gathered  into  an  irresistible  storm,  drove 
the  English  squadrons  off  the  French  coast.  Thurot,  a  gal- 
lant French  adventurer,  availed  himself  of  this  accident  to 
obtain  his  release  from  Dunkirk,  without  being  diBc<v««fc4 


by  commodore  Bnyce,  who,  upon  the  first  information  oth 
departure,  sailed  immediate!}  in  parsuit  of  him;  but  Tbgn 
had  the  good  fortune  or  dexterity:  to  elude  bit  Tigilutoe,V 
entering  tlie  port  of  fiottenburg,  in  Sweden,  where  hew 
laid  up  till  niter  Christmas  by  the  severity  of  tie  *»lto 
and  want  of  necessaries  to  enable  his  ships  and  ma" "" '  ~ 
the  seas. 

Admiral  Hawke'i  squadron  had  taken  refuge,  di      _ 
violence  of  the  storm,  in  the  harbour  of  Torbav.     When  o 
fury  began  to  subside,  the  French  admiral  Contain,  p" 
ceiving  no  enemy  on  the  coast,  immediately  put  to  w«. 
tin-  sami'  day  lli.it  Ik-  sailed  from  Brest,  the  ! 
sailed  from  Tor  buy.     The  two  squadrons   were  lb*  ra 
powerful  of  any  employed  in  the  course  of  the  warfand*< 

thy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  fate  nf  tTin  tirn  limHnjri 
in  Europe.     Their  forces  were  nearly  equal;  the 
being,  by  some  vessels,  more  numerous,  but  baring  i* 
rinrity  in  number  of  men  or  weight  of  metal. 

Sir  Edward  I  lawke  directed  his  course  for  Quiberon  B 
on  I  he  coast  of  Bretagne,  which  he  conjectured  would  I- 
rendezvous   of  the  French   squadron.     But   here  foil 
opposed  his  well -concerted  measures;   for  a   strong  | 
sprung  up  in  an  easterly  point,  and  drove  the  English  i 
a  great  way  to  the  westward;  at  length,  however,  the  ■ 
lli.r  liei'.'iriio  tiioro  favourable,  and  carried  them  ii 
to  the  shore.     The  Maidstone  and  Coventry  frigi 
had  orders  to  keep  ahead  of  the  squadron,  discovered  tl 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  morning  of  the  20!h  of  November.  Tb»y 
were  bearing  to  the  northward  between  the  island  of  Bdlc— - 
isle  and  the  main  land  of  France.     Sir  Edward  Ha*t«» 
threw  out  a  signal  for  seven  of  his  ships,  that  were  nearer*  ■ 
to  chase,  in  order  to  detain  the  French  fleet  until  theythena  — 
selves  could  be  reinforced  with  the  rest  of  the  souadmt** 
which  were  ordered  to  form  into  a  line   of  battle  ahead,** 
they  chased,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in   the   punait- 
These  manoeuvres  indicated  the  utmost  resolution  and  inur 
pidity;  for  at  this  time  the  waves  rolled  mountains  high,tt 
weather  grew  more  and  more  tempestuous,  and  the  »«■,■ 
this  treacherous  coast,  was  indented  with  sands  and  sbcaK 
shallows  and  rocks,  as  unknown  to  the  English  pilots  asuSw 
were  familiar  to  those  of  the  enemy.      But    .Sir   fidwM 

Hawke  disregarded  every  danger  and  obstacle  tl..it  -: 

the  way  of  his  obtaining  Ihe  important  stake  which  WH 
depended,     De  Condons  might  have  hazarded,  a  fair  baitlr 


,  without  the  imputation  of  temerity ;  but  ha 
to  attempt  B  mure  iirtful  game,  which,  how- 
did  not  plaj  with  the  address  which  his  situation 
A*  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  fair  engagement, 
have  no  other  view  but  to  draw  the  English  squadron 
he  rocks  and  shoals,  in  order  that  at  a  proper  time 
.  take  advantage  of  any  disaster  that  befell  them; 
ualing  between  a  resolution  (o  fight  and  an  inclina- 
y,  he  allowed  the  British  ships  to  come  up  with  him, 
crowded  his  sail  when  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  At 
our  after  two,  the  van  of  the  English  fleet  began  the 
ent  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  Formidable, 
led  by  the  French  rear-admiral,  Du  Verger,  be- 
rth uncommon  resolution,  and  returned  many  broad- 
.'.■■  I  into  he  ' 
rn  on  the  v 

bis  fire,  am 

French  admiral.  The  pilot  obsen 
his  orders,  without  the  most  iiniuirn-ut  risk  of  run- 
in  a  shoal.  The  brave  admiral  replied,  "  You  hav« 
ir  duty  in  pointing  out  the  danger ;  you  now  are  to 
command?, ud  lav  ma  alongHO*  the  BoleiJ  Royal." 
be  pilot  was  preparing  to  gratify  his  desire,  the 
i  French  ship  of  seventy  guns.goniToinlv  ii'itt>r|nirpi] 
ween  the  two  admirals,  and  received  the  tire  which 
tad  destined  for  a  greater  occasion.  In  returning 
the  Thesee  fou ml e !■(.-■  1,  in  consequence  of  a  high  sea 
red  her  lower-deck  ports:  the  Boperbe  shared  the 
e;  the  Heros  struck  her  colours;  and  the  Forroid- 
the  same,  about  lour  in  the  afternoon.  Darkness 
in,  the  enemy  fled  towards  their  own  coast.  Seven 
tbc  line  hove  their  guns  overboard,  and  took  refuge 

r:r  Villaine:  about  as  many  more,  in  a  most  shut- 
miserable  condition,  escaped  to  other  ports.  Tb« 
jwing  with  redoubled  violence  on  a  lee  shore.  Sir 
made  the  signal  for  anchoring  to  the  westward  of 
I  island  Duuiet,  where  he  continued  all  night  in  a 
'gerous  riding, continually  alarmed  by  hearing  guns 
H.  When  morning  appeared,  he  found  the  French 
bad  run  his  ship  on  shore,  where  she  was  soon  after 
re  by  ber  own  men.  Thus  concluded  this  memor- 
"  i  which  the  English  sustained  little  loss  but 
isioned  by  the  weather.  The  Essex  and  Ite- 
tunately  ran  on  a  sand-bank,  where  the^-  weta 


unfortunately 
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lost,  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance  thnt  could  be  given;  Vol 
most  of  their  men,  and  some  part  of  their  store*,  were  s»n4 
In  the  whole  fleet,  no  more  than  one  lieutenant  and  thirtj- 
nine  seamen  and  marines,  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  lu 
two  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  men  must  tow 
been  prodigious.  All  the  officers  on  board  the  ForaudibU 
were  killed  before  she  struck.  They  had,  besides,  tour  of 
the  best  ships  in  their  navy  destroyed,  one  taken,  and  d* 
whole  of  their  armament,  the  last  hope  of  the  French  marins 
shattered  and  disarmed. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  a  circumstance  »W 
characterises  the  spirit  that  distinguished  the  English  un 
at  this  happy  period.  Admiral  Saunders,  who  had  oonvoyM 
and  most  ably  aided  the  troops  of  General  Wolfe,  hajipflnJ 
to  arrive  from  his  glorious  Quebec  expedition  a  little  aftff 
Hawke  had  sailed.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  «*• 
age,  and  the  severity  of  the  duty  in  which  he  had  beeo  » 
long  employed,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  setting  sail,  wilb  » 
view  to  partake  the  danger  and  honour  of  the  approaching 
engagement.  Fortune  did  not  favour  the  generosity  of  i» 
intentions.  He  was  too  late  to  give  assistance ;  but  fuel  • 
resolution  was  itself  equal  to  a  victory. 

The  events  above  related  compose  the  principal  operatkM 
of  the  British  navy  during  the  present  year.  Bot  be«4» 
the  actions  of  whole  squadrons,  there  were  a  great  nun' 
captures  made  by  single  ships,  attended  with  circumstance 
highly  honourable. 

Fewer  exploits  were  achieved  at  sea  in  1760,  than  u* 
recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Brttbk 
navy  at  this  lime  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  sap 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  tire-ships,  sloops,  bombs,  »■»' 
tenders.  Of  these  capital  ships,  seventeen  were  stationed  in 
the  East  Indies,  twenty  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Info 
islands,  twelve  in  North  America,  ten  in  the  Meiiitemn**- 
and  sixty-one  either  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  harbou* 
of  England,  or  cruising  in  the  English  seas  for  the  proW*- 


manded  by  Thurot  (which,  as  has  already  been  nusntkaA 
had  taken  refuge  the  preceding  year  in  the  harbour  of  Got* 
tenburg  in  Sweden)  should  have  caused  a  general  alam 
over  the  three  kingdoms.  This  inconsiderable  armamW* 
originally  consisted  of  five  frigates,  on  board  of  which  ■•" 
one  thousand  two  bmiAteA  and  wseMv  land-soldiers.    Ttoj 


id  sailed  from  Gottenburg  to  Bergen  in  Norway,  ami  dur- 
"  'hit  vovage  had  suffered  so  much  by  storms,  that  they 
obliged  to  send  back  ono  of  their  largest  vessels:  to 
ee.  It  wasnottilltheothof  Decembert  hat  they  were 
to  sail  directly  for  the  pla.ee  of  their  destination,  which 
m  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.  In  this  voyage  their  ill 
rtnne  continued  to  pursue  them.  For  near  three  months, 
fjwere  obliged  to  ply  off  and  on,  among  the  Western  Isles 
Scotland,  during  which  time  they  surfers!  every  hardship; 
ir  men  thinned  and  dishearten  ml,  suffering  by  famine  arid 
ae,  one  ship  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  remaining  three 
altered,  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of 
Hero  this  enterprising  adventurer,  though  oppressed 
i  misfortune,  and  steeled  by  such  hardships  as  too  often 
bguish  every  generous  principle  of  liumanily,  behaved 
to  the  utmost  justice  and  moderation,  paying  handsomely 
sr  the  cattle  and  provisions  which  he  bad  occasion  to 
i,  and  treating  the  natives   with   unusual  courtesy  and 

s  the  weather  permitted,  Thurot  quitted  this 

«md,  and  pursued  his  destination  to  the  Bay  of  Carriek- 

—  in  Ireland,  where, on  the  21st  of  February,  he  effected 

ml  with  six  hundred  men.     They  advanced  without 

•(position  to  the  town,  which  they  found  as  well  guarded  as 

l»e  nature  of  the  place,  which  was  entirely  open,  and  the 

WiBBtanees  of  colonel  Jenniiijj;*,  who  Commanded  only  four 

cwptniaa  of  raw  and  undisciplined  men,  would  allow.     A 

Jgorotu  defence  was  made,  until  the  ammunition  of  the 

*"glish  failed;   and  then  colonel  Jennings  retired  to  the 

"tit!  of  Carrickfergus,  which,  however,  was  in  all  respects 

untenable,  being  unprovided  in  provisions  anil  ammunition, 

*"i  having  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  nearly  fifty  feet  wide: 

M'Brtheless,  they  repulsed  the  assailants  in  their  first  attack, 

■"'ing  supplied  the  want  of  shot  with  stones  and  rubbish. 

At  lmgth   the  colonel   surrendered,  on  condition  that  his 

Ifoapi  should  be  ransomed  by  exel  tanking  them  for  an  equal 

Muter  of  French  prisoners;  that  the  castle  of  Carrickfer- 

gtn  should  not  be  demolished,  nor  the  town  burned  or  plun- 

cWl.     Thurot,  having  by  this  time  got  notice  of  the  defeat 

of  Conflan's  expedition,  and  hearing  that  a  considerable  body 

of  regular  troops  were  assembled  and  preparing  to  march 

to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitant!  of  Carrickfergus,  em- 

InU-ked,  and  set  sail  for  France,  after  gaining  great  reputa- 

)  by  the  exploits  of  a  squadron,  which  deserves  to  be 
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considered  as  little  better  than  a  wreck  of  llie  grand 
prise  against  the  British  coasts. 

But  this  gallant  adventurer  had  not  left  the  B»t  of 
rickf£rgus  many  hours,  when  he  perceived, 
the  lale  of  Man,  three  anil  that  bore  down 
were  English  frigates,  the  ^Eolius  of  thirty-six  gnn»,  com- 
manded by  captain  Elliot,  the  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  ncW 
thirtv-two  guns,  under  the  command  of  captains  Clemeati 
and  Logie,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  duke  of  Bel- 
ford,  lord -lieu  ten  ant  of  Ireland,  in  quest  of  the  French 
squadron.  At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Febrotrj, 
Elliot  came  up  with  the  Bclleisle,  command«d  bj 
.  which  was  superior  to  the  jEolius  in  strengths' 
,  number  of  guns,  and  weight  of  metal;  but  both  if 
•w  men  were  in  a  had  condition.  The  engagement  "at 
hardly  begun,  when  the  I'allas  and  Brilliant  attacked  lh> 
other  two  ships  of  the  enemv.  The  action  was  maintli  ' 
with  great  spirit  nn  hulh  sidi'S  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  * 
captain  Elliot's  lieutenant  boarded  the  Belleisle,  who  mm* 
diately  struck  her  colours,  the  gallant  Thurot  having  fallen 
in  the  action.  The  English  took  possession  of  their  prina, 
and  conveyed  them  into  the  Bay  of  Kamsay,  in  the  lat'i 
Man.  In  this  engagement,  three  hundred  of  the  Frcmti 
were  slain,  or  disabled ;  whereas,  our  loss  did  not  bmhJ 
forty  killed  and  wojnded.  The  nameof  Thurot  had  b««n» 
so  terrible  to  all  the  seaports  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  tha 
the  service  performed  on  this  occasion  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  quiet  and  security  of  these  kingdoms.  The  thanW 
the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland  were  voted  to  the  conquer- 
ors of  Thurot,  as  well  as  to  lieutenant-colonel  Jennings,  tl* 
commanding  officer  at  Carrickfergus;  and  the  defeat  toi 
capture  of  this  petty  squadron  was  celebrated  with  the  nn* 
hearty  and  universal  rejoicings.  Such  was  the  fate  of  * 
last  branch  of  the  grand  armament,  which  had  to  long  h* 
the  hope  of  France  and  the  terror  of  Great  Britain. 

While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  still  pro*p*r*d  inevrrj 
effort  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  an  en*t 
happened,  which,  for  a  short  time,  drew  the  attention  of  tb> 

Eublic  from  warlike  enterprises.  This  was  the  death" 
ing  George  II.,  on  the  BSth  of  October,  in  the  thirtj-ttrf 
tear  of  his  reign,  and  the  seventy. seventh  of  his  age.  Th> 
immediate  cause  of  hi*  death  was  .1  rupture  in  the  snbtfaM* 
of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  H  is  death  wu  almost  b*ti> 
s,  and  the  rupture  occvml  without  any  apparent  a 
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;  accession  of  George  III.  lo  (he  throne  of  his  grand- 
,  did  not  produce  id;  immediate  change  in  lh«  politic* 
government,  nor  in  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The 
n  naval  power  was  so  weakened  in  every  quarter,  that 
mj  of  consequence  presented  itself  to  our  fleets,  who 
the  teas  almost  unopposed. 

wit  of  enterprise,  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  and 
nopt  of  the  French,  seem  to  have  been  communicated 
meanest  seaman  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period.  As 
mole,  the  braverv  of  five  Irishmen  anil  a  boy,  belong. 
the  crew  of  a  snip  from  Waterford,  has  been  much 
tied.  The  ship,  in  her  return  from  Bilhoa,  being 
by  a  French  privateer  off  Ushant,  the  captors  re- 
all  the  hands  but  these  five  men  and  a  boy,  who  were 
i  assist  nine  Frenchmen  in  navigating  the  vessel. 
daring  IIHiai  nil  HI  iimurii  >ulv  formed  a  plan  of  in. 
tion,  wbich  they  executed  with  success,  tour  of  the 
h  mariners  being  below  deck,  three  aloft  amontf  the 
g,  one  at  the  helm,  mid  another  walking  the  deck, 
,who  headed  the  enterprise,  tripped  up  the  heels  of 
■ench  steersman,  seized  his  pistol,  and  discharged  it  at 
bo  walked  the  deck ;  but,  missing  the  mark,  he  knocked 
dwh  with  the  butt-end  of  the  piece.  At  the  same  time 
iag  to  hb  confederates  below,  they  assailed  the  enemy 
heir  broad-swords,  and,  soon  compelling  them  to  sub- 
mm  upon  deck, and  shut  the  hatchet.  The  Irish  being 
i  possession  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  French  who  were 
ailed  for  quarter,  and  surrendered  without  opposition. 
itlier  Brian  nor  any  of  his  associates  could  read  or 
or  knew  the  least  principle  of  navigation,  they  steered 
ip  northward  at  a  venture,  and  the  first  land  they  made 
a  neighbourhood  of  Youghall  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
i  parliament,  which  assembled  the  18th  of  November, 
had  voted  seventy  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of 
suing  year, including  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
Vr-five  marines,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  pounds 
ly  per  man  for  their  maintenance,  the  whole  amount- 
"£"3,040,000.  No  material  alteration  was  made  in 
sposition  of  the  several  squadrons  which  constituted 
.tt  of  Great  Britain.  That  in  the  Bay  of  ljuibemn 
Diamonded  by  Sir  Edward  Ilawke  and  Sir  Charles 
.     Admiral  Saunders  was  stationed  in  the  Meditc 
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ld»  or  ccomcK  m. 

Scercmand  Cornish  cotiiatai* 
Holmes  at  Jamaica,  ft 
Ialanda,  and  kid  CoMb 
Besides  thaw,  tingle  tip 
oraer  to  protect  the  Britsa 
were  oocasiooaDj  eqripptJ 
nndtsr  Tanna*  ct  mi  maimer*. 

C»ns  re  zxu  sine  remarkable  events  of  this  period,  VH 
tit  rednrunr.  tc  ?he  French  island  BeDeisle,  winch,  ate  a 
ciJaac  anc  ncmc«-ernir  Setose,  voder  ha  brave  gunner, 
lh  u,  Crax!  »u. .guaerei  hi  June  1701,  to  the  Eoefisb 
viuter  rcnfnL  Hndpiar.  ana  admiral  Keppel. 

Ami-inr  maxiduiL  insane*?  of  naval  euternrise,  we  "sy 
urcir-  u*  fiui*  wine,  wmefc  confer  the  highest  honour  01  tat 
Bri:st  fiac  Carcase,  Eh&iHCocje,  of  the  Richmond  fiigeat, 
o:'  u*nry-cwr  row  and  rrc  hundred  and  twenty  men,  isv 
ti/inet  ca.  ii»*  rna<  of  Fianders,  being  informed  tests 
Frenri  frirss*  caliec  the  Fehcite  had  made  a  priae  of  at 
Fnrlist.  merr'aaprmaT..  saued  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  tad 
jvcr.iiu:  ir  syrb:  :•:  her.  about  eleven  at  night  on  0**234, 1 
«••{«  ftnTapAXHOi:  began  next  day.  about  ten  in  tbemonv 
r.j.  Tt-iLr  i-ravesiaai.  which  is  but  eight  mile*  distant  frost 
::-:  :Io*ra; .  T:k  vjr.:iiiry  oi  the  place  induced  the  yoosf 
;  -  :o*  :■•"  ortnr*.  a*  well  as  the  ambassadors  of  EnejaM 
Ir-i  FraTOs-  ::  *tt  :■=!.  iz.  craer  to  riew  the  combat,  m  tbt 
i»=t  . :  v  :..<;■'?_  a*  ibf  s£:tw  «ere  exactly  of  equal  force, tat 
b:-a:-=T  ; ■:  :r«  >;  r a: sjw  »l«  ma: eriaily  interested.  Abort 
axe  :•:■:>.  *:.:p*  r*r.  xsbort.  alongside  of  each  other;  sod  is 
this  srruarh-r.  :h<  f^rr.:  crat'lrued  with  great  obstinacy, tiD 
tie  Friorn  i":.^:5;-iei  tbesr  charters  their  ship  being  Bets 
dazA«rei.  :>ir  csr-;air  sJai?u  and  above  one  nundred  set 
killed  c-r  vec^iei.  The  Richmond  soon  floated,  witbtet 
sas:aii.:ng  ary  cvc^Sierabie  hurt,  having  obtained  the  nt» 
t  ;«ry  a:  the  expense  of  three  men  killed,  aihi  thirteen  woundsi 

Captain  Hood,  commanding  the  Minerva  frigate  0? 
thirty -two  guns  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  cnufttf 
ir.  the  channel,  descried  a  large  ship  of  two  decks.  Taxi 
«a»  the  Warwick  of  sixty  guns  taken  from  the  English,  tbt 
most  boasted  capture  the  enemy  had  made  in  the  count  <** 
the  war.  She  had  formerly  carried  sixty,  but  was  so* 
mounted  with  only  thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by  de  Bella*. 
Her  crew  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  men,  inchafisg 
a  company  of  soldiers,  intended  as  a  reinforcement  to  tat 
garrison  of  Pondicherry.     Notwithstanding  her  superiority, 
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•aptiin  Hixitl  gave  chase,  and  came  up  with  her  at  twenty 
"~* "ites  past  ten.     His  attack  was  warmly  returned;  the 
n  both  aides  was  terrible.     Several  marts  of  both  ships 


L 

Mil 

irt  on  both  sides  was  terrible.  Several  masts  of  both  ship* 
1  »ert  shot  away,  and  they  fell  foul  of  one  another,  while  the 
I  Ha  ran  very  high  ;  so  that  the  crews  were  greatly  encum- 
bered by  their  broken  masts  and  shattered  rigging.  The 
high  sea  separated  them,  and  the  Warwick  fell  to  the  lee- 
ward. About  a  quarter  after  eleven,  the  Minerva's  bow. 
tprii  was  carried  away,  and  the  foremast  soon  fallowed  it. 
This  misfortune  made  captain  Hood  almost  despair  of  com. 
ing  up  with  the  enemy,  who  had  (tot  three  leagues  to  leeward. 
However,  he  cleared  his  ship  with  great  activity,  and,  bear- 
ing down,  renewed  the  attack  about  four  o'clock.  In  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  enemy  struck,  having  thirteen  men 
tilled,  and  thirty-five  wounded.  The  loss  of  men  was  equal 
on  board  the  Minerva,  and  all  her  masts  were  destroyed: 
nevertheless,  her  prize  was  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Spitbead. 
These  captures  were  preludes  lo  one  of  the  most  remark- 
tile  actions  that  distinguished  the  whole  war.  On  the  10th 
°f  august,  captain  Faulkner,  of  the  Bellona,  a  ship  of  the 
line,  and  captain  Logic,  of  the  Brilliant,  a  frigate  of  thirty 

»guns,  sailed  from  the  river  Tagus  for  England,  and,  on  the 
141b,  discovered  three  sail  standing  in  for  the  land,  one  of 
lama  line  of  battle,  and  two  frigates.  These  vessels  had  no 
toner  descried  captain  Faulkner,  than  they  bore  down  upon 
W  until  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  when,  seeing 
«*  Bellona  and  the  Brilliant  through  the  magnifying  roe- 
inrn  of  a  hazy  atmosphere,  they  concluded  they  ww«  both 
'•o-decked  ships.and,  dreading  the  issue  of  an  engagement, 
f»«olved  to  avoid  it  by  flight.  The  English  captains,  judg- 
*g  them  to  be  enemies  by  their  crowding  sail  to  escape, 
jomediately  gave  chase,  which  continued  all  night.  At  five 
'n  the  morning,  they  approached  so  near  as  to  discern  the 
Courageux,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  two  frigates  of 
thirty-six  guns,  the  Malicieuse  and  the  Hermione.  The 
French  captain  now  perceived  that  one  of  the  English 
"mull  was  a  frigate;  and  the  Bellona,  being  one  of  the 
test  constructed  ships  in  the  English  navy,  lay  so  flush  in 
the  water,  that  she  appeared  at  a  distance  considernbly 
lautller  than  she  really  was.  The  Frenchman,  therefore, 
no  longer  declined  the  engagement,  but  hoisted  ared  ensign 
in  the  mizen-slirouds  as  a  signal  for  his  two  frigates  to  close 
with  and  attack  the  Brilliant.  At  the  same  time  he  took 
in  his  studding-sails,  wore  ship,  and  stood  for  the  Bellona, 


while  captain  Faulkner  advanced  with  an  a 

his  quarter*,  and  made  every  necessary  dispoot 

Both  commanders  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  in 
strength  and  abilities.  The  mod  was  gentle,  tl 
the  ships  were  of  equal  rates,  their  guns  and  weigt 
the  same.  The  Courageux  had  seven  hundred 
Bellona  tire  hundred  and  fifty.  While  the  v  ' 
with  each  other,  the  fire  was  suspended  on 
they  were  within  pistol-shot.  The  engagemen 
gan  with  a  fire  of  muskets  und  artillery.  In  la 
minutes  all  the  Bellona's  braces,  shrouds,  and  rig 
shuttered,  and  her  mizen-mast  went  by  the  boan 
men  on  the  round  top,  who  saved  their  lives  1 
difficulty,  by  clambering  into  the  port-holei. 
Faulkner,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  w 
portunity  of  his  being  disabled,  to  sheer  off,  gave 
immediate  boarding;  but  the  Courageas,  hyfallii 
the  bow  of  her  enemy,  rendered  thiji  impractical)* 
position  the  English  ship  might  be  raked  fore  at 
great  execution.  Thi'  haul-yards,  and  most  of 
ropes  by  which  she  could  he  worked,  were  air 
away.  But  captain  Faulkner  made  use  of  the 
sails  with  such  dexterity  as  to  wear  the  ship  qoi 
and  his  officers  and  men  pwaaMng  this  tlhuM  W 
Hew  to  the  guns  on  the  other  side,  now  opposed  tot 
from  which  they  poured  a  terrible  discharge,  m 
tinucd  twenty  minutes  without  intermission  or  a' 
The  tire  became  so  intolerable  that  the  French  bat 
their  ensign,  and  called  for  quarter.  The  damai 
the  rigging  of  the  Bellona  was  considerable;  bw 
suffered  very  little  in  the  hull,  and  the  number  of 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  forty.  The  Courage 
other  hand,  appeared  like  a  wreck  on  the  water. 
was  seen  but  her  fore-mast  and  bowsprit;  herd 
torn  up  in  several  places,  and  law 
her  sides.  Above  two  hundred  anil  twenty  df  her 
killed,  and  half  that  number  of  wounded  were  V 
shore  at  Lisbon,  to  which  place  the  prixe  was  eon 

During  the  action  between  the  larger  ships,  cap) 
of  the  Brilliant  had  displayed  the  most  signal  cm 
address.  He  could  not  attempt  lo  board,  or  eip»« 
prise  of  two  ships, each  of  which  was  of  equal  sir* 
liii  own.      But  ho  ao  managed  his  attack  Mid  d  " 


tack  and  def, 


e  two  French  frigates  continually  employed,  ami  lu 
either  of  them  from  giving  the  smallest  assistance 

•  the  Coaragcax,  Finally,  he  obliged  them  both  to  sheer 
and  to  consult  their  safety  by  llight,  after  they  had  sut- 
d  considerably  in  their  masts  and  rigging. 

A  new  turn  was  now  given  to  the  war,  which  the  more 
ar -sighted  of  onr  politicians  hail  anticipated.     Spain  bound 

•  Prance  by  the  family  compact  between  their  kings,  jealous 
"")•  ascendancy  of   England,  and  afraid  of  loning  her 

rial  possessions,  waited  only  a  favourable  opportunity 
k  throw  her  weight  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  France, 
'  fe  every  art  was  now  plied  to  indueo  her  to  throw  off 
Mak.  Mr  Pitt  foreseeing  this,  urged  an  open  war  he- 
re the  Spanish  crn'ji|i!i>tt'd  tlmir  plans;  but  bis  counsels  were 
it  listened  to,  and  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  ministry. 
Spain  having  gained  her  object  in  a  short  delay,  became 
ft  length  insolent  and  unbearable,  and  war  was  declared 
— '-  *n  1762,  a  war  in  which  the  bad  success  of  that  couii- 
is  only  equalled  by  the  bad  faith  which  preceded  it. 

British  nation   was  unusually   roused — parliament 
d  ample  supplies — Martinico,  an  island  of  much  im- 
lo  France,  fell,  after  n  desperate  resistance,  int'i 
UM  power   of  the  English   under   general    Monktnn   and 
admiral  Rodney. 

In  the  height  of  their  presumption,  the  French  and  Span- 
ish monarch?  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  to  compel  him  to  join  in  the  league  against  Britain. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  preferred  remaining  faithful  t" 
their  ancient  ally  ;  but,  the  kingdom  being  then  in  a  very 
feeble  and  disf  racted  state,  was  quite  unable  to  face  her  ene- 
mies alone.  The  aid  of  a  British  army,  however,  effectually 
enabled  her  to  Bet  them  at  defiance. 

While  the  English  troops  were  employed  in  taking  posses. 
MOD  of  Martinico  and  the  dependent  islands,  a  French  Heel 
appeared  to  windward  of  the  former,  and  sent  an  officer  on 
More  to  obtain  information.  Admiral  Rodney,  being  in- 
formed of  their  arrival,  got  under  sail  with  his  squadron, 
and  heat  up  to  windward  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  they  did 
not  wait  his  approach,  but  made  haste  to  take  refuge  in 
their  own  harbours.  While  Rodney's  fleet  commanded  the 
Caribbees,  lord  Cohille's  squadron  was  stationed  at  Hali- 
fax in  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  lo  protect  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  the  new  conquests  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St, 
Lawrence.     Sir  Charles  Saunders  was  reinforced  in  such  a 
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manner  as  enabled  bim  To  give  law  in  the  Mediterri 
and  either  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  French  Mid  S] 
fleets,  or,  if  that  should  ho  found  impracticnhlt-.  i<.  An 
battle  when  joined.  For  the  defence  of  the  British  f 
and  in  order  to  answer  tlie  emergencies  of  war,  a  poi 
squadron  was  kept  in  n 'inline-1  -m  Sjmhead;  another  r 
anchor  in  the  Downs,  under  the  command  «f  admiral  H 
and  from  those  two  were  occasionally  detached  in: 
channel,  and  all  round  the  island,  a  number  of  light 
ers,  which  acted  with  such  vigilance  and  activity,  that 
ship  could  venture  from  any  of  the  French  seaports 
running  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  taken  ;  and  i 
n  day  passed  in  which  some  privateer  of  ihe  enem; 
French  or  Spanish,  was  not  brought  ii 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  fleet  was  under  the 
rear-admiral  Cornish,  admiral  l'ocoek,  who  1 
so  much  glory  there,  being  called  to  a  inc  _ 
ous  and  important  command.  The  whole  of  the.** 
drons,  combined  with  detached  cruisers  in  different 
amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  o 
a  force  which,  considering  the  disciplined  valour  and 
experience  of  our  seamen,  was  fit  to  contend  again 
united  maritime  strength  of  the  whole  world. 

The  rupture  with  Spain  brought  on  an  attempt  ■ 
tin/  Spanish  Wist  Indies.  This  succeeded,  hut  not  n 
difficulties,  and  after  overpowering  a  brave  rvsistat 
effecting  the  important  capture  of  Havannah, 

The  fleet  destined  to  extend  the  British  empire 
west,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  51  li  of  March, 
the  command  of  admiral  Pocock,  whose  valour  and  a 
had  contributed  so  much  towards  that  sovereignty 
his  country  possessed  in  the  East  Indies.  They  sail 
the  island  of  llispauiolu,  where  they  were  met  by  a  i 
ment  from  the  fleet  at  the  Caribhees,  under  the  com™ 
Sir  James  Douglas.  The  united  squadrons  const) 
nineteen  soil  of  the  line,  eighteen  smaller  ships  of  »i 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  having  on 
above  ten  thousand  land  forces  and  marines. 

In  this  expedition,  the  spirit,  unanimity,  and  penev 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  eminently  conspicuous. 
indeed,  was  there  a  period  of  such  cordial  eu-operati 
tween  the  land  and  sea  forces,  or  such  a  punctual  all 
to  orders.     One  captain  only,  having  neglected  to  p 


leading  the  squadron  which  attacked  tbe  Moro, 
to  quit  the  service. 
rdilioD  against  (he  Philippine  Isles  was  equally 
ii  successful;  but  we  cannot  here  afford  space  for 

nation  of  success  hod  inspired  the  English  with 
im  of  valour,  ag  well  as  of  magnanimity.  Of 
hare  an  example,  in  an  exploit  of  the  Brilliant 
rf"  York  privateer*;  and  of  the  latter  in  the  be- 
Clark  of  the  Sheemess  frigate.  These 
entered  a  small  port  near  Cape  Kmisterre,  de- 
ft battery  at  the  entrance.  In  two  hours'  time 
the  Spaniards  from  the  fort,  hoisted  English 
i  spiked  tbe  cannon.  They  might  have  laid  the 
bra,  but  were  satisfied  with  burning  two  ships, 
ig  off  four  more  which  were  loaded  with  wine  for 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  F  enrol.  The  Minerva,  n 
gate,  had,  in  company  with  four  other  ships  of 
i  chase  to  the  Sbeerness,  commanded  by  captain 
j  took  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Villa  Franca,  and 
lored,  tbe  wind  blowing  fresh.  He  was  immc- 
»wed  by  the  captain  of  the  Minerva,  who,  actuated 
spirit  of  vanity  and  insolence,  resolved  to  He  he. 
and  the  shore,  and  ran  his  ship  upon  the  rocks 
id  the  eastern  aide  of  (be  harbour.  Being  himself 
f  the  art  of  seamanship,  and  ill  assisted  by  a  crew 
ainted  with  such  emergencies,  hi:  ship  was  in  a 
dashed  in  pieces;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
perished,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  he 
ve  from  his  consorts.  On  this  melancholy  ooca- 
in  Clark,  forgetting  they  were  enemies,  and  that 
damtty  was  occasioned  by  their  resentment  against 
lie  country,  exerted  himself  vigorously  for  their 
B  could  not  have  done  more  if  his  friends  had  been 
By  this  generous  assistant*,  tbe  greatest  part  of 
nd  all  the  officers  were  saved. 
rie  firm  and  resolute  spirit,  and  the  same  enter- 
lantry,  appeared  in  every  branch  of  the  English 
Even  the  packets  performed  exploits  which  would 
vmour  to  ships  of  war  of  any  other  country.  The 
of  eight  carriage  guns  and  thirty  men,  sailing 
wo  and  Gibraltar,  was  attacked  by  eleven  privn- 
h  bore  down  in  order  of  battle.  1  he  commodore 
of  eight  guns  and  sixty  men;  the  second 
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and  rigging  greatly  u*inagodi out  without  any 

The  Harriot  packet,  in  her  passage  from 
Falmouth,  displayed  equal  gallantry,  having  t 
n  French  privateer  of  more  than  double  her 
captain  wa*  rewarded  with  a  parse  of  a  hut* 
and  promoted  to  the  command  ut'  :i  lAtw  pai 

Discouraged  by  thoso  disasters,  France  and 
their  thuu^hts  to  peace,  which  wt>  granted  the 
which  many  thought  too  easy,  and  which  exei 
content  in  England.  But  tliis  topic  is  not  wi 
vinos. — It  took  place  early  in  1T63. 


ONOCRABLE  EDWAIiO  BOSCAWEN.— 
d  tioscawen,  son  of  viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  on 
h  of  August,  1711.  In  consequence  of  his  expressing 
h  fondness  for  the  sea  service,  he  was  tent  on  board 
eua  midshipman,  at  (he  aire of  twelve  years;  and 
n-ring  in  that  capacity  the  allotted  lime,  lie  was  ap- 

*  lieutenant,  in  which  station  he  gained  high  credit, 
ful  seaman,  and  a  spirited  and  active  officer.   In  ITS', 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  soon  aft  cr  obtained 
imand  of  the  Leopard,  a  fourth-rate,  of  fifty  guns. 
ie  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  173!), 

Boscawen  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
im  frigate,  with  which  ship  he  was  directed  to  cruise 
island  of  Jamaica.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he 
fasion  to  show  his  disinterested  y.enl  for  the  public 
On  being  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  then  about 
■gainst  Portobeilo,  he  discovered  thai  his  frigate  was 
r  sen,  and  still  more  for  so  hazardous  an  enterprise, 

undergoing  a  thorough  repair.  But,  eager  to  be 
>d  on  a  service  where  so  many  dhBonltlw  were  to  be 
ered,  and  so  much  glory  was,  consequently,  to  be 
he  solicited  admiral  Vernon  for  permission  to  leave 
in  port,  and  to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer.  To 
citation  the  admiral  gave  his  consent,  and  captain 
en  accompanied  him  to  I'ortohello,  where  his  gallant 
iet  with  that  success,  and  received  those  hoDours, 
,  had  been  so  laudably  iDtbttiouj  t0  gain. 
ig  returned  to  the  command  of  the  IShonhamin  1741, 
M  one  of  admiral  Vernon's  rlect  on  the  expedition  to 
etia.  At  the  attack  on  that  place,  he  hail  an  oppor- 
f  distinguishing  himself  liy  lliat  quick-sighted  judg. 
d  intrepid  valour  which  were  prominent  features  of 
*rj  character,  lie  was  appointed  to  command  a 
eot,  consisting  of  three  hundred   sailors  and  two 

soldiers,  formed  for  iht  purpose  of  storming  a  fas. 
Wry  which,  had  been  erected  by  the  enemy  on  tha 
'  Boca,  and  by  which  the  operations  of  our  troops 
;he  castle  of  Boca  C Idea  were  considerably  impeded, 

forward  with  a  strength  equal  to  their  animation, 
l  climbed  the  entrenchments  and  rati  ring  the  em. 

in  the  face  of  a  continued  fire,  and  on  the  very 
of  the  gun?,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  the  works 
•iderable  slaughter;  and,  after  spiking  the  guns,  and 
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..-..,:  :  *■:  r.aif.rcis.  toother  with  the  carriages  z^- 
Zkuzxv.  *,-:»£  — tararae*  Boaoawen  led  off  his  detachment  in 
:oi»r«  *z»£  rtcuwi  xo  the  ileei  with  six  wounded  primal. 

T>*  Sciasaaras*  raflj  sensible  of  the  support  which  thi 
Van*cy  feai  aftaitd  then,  were  indefatigable  in  their  earn* 
t  v«r*  w  repair  a: :  and  having  in  *  few  day*  so  far  saccssdfii 
*s  r,"  be  aVi  »  bemr  six  guns  to  bear  on  the  Engmh  fled» 
fVaoi^fc  w:a*  acsis  ordered  to  reduce  it ;  but  the  opanindi, 
:  --.^.jsased  a:  tbe  fraudable  appearance  of  the  assailants, 
a>aTO.*(n^i  tie  Sanerr  without  firing  a  shot. 

K*  w;a*  aroxsMu  Vt  admiral  Vernon,  to  the  commands? 
:lv  W.ac*  1  reoeriefc.  of  seTentr  guns,  in  consequence  of  tht 
ik*:i  of  jori  Aubrey  BeaacJerc. 

Iz  lie  y**r  IT 47.  be  commanded  a  line-of-battle  ship  is 
;V  r.^rc  wc:  out  to  America  under  admirals  Anson  aid 
V  *«cc:  arvi  :s  :he  action  of  the  3d  of  Mar,  between  thst 
fArc  arc  :he  Freeoh  squadron.  Boscawen  signalised  himself 
*<£*!'*  Vy  r»  o^rcisas  and  his  judgment.  The  French  fleet 
haV.rJ:  cvs  :Sf  m«a:her-gageAept  up  a  constant  and  well* 
d::\v:iv:.  r.rv  .*o  tbe  ErscUsh  ships,  as  they  turned  to  windward 
t  *  :Vrri  :Sf  *~t*  abreast  of  the  enemy.  Boscawen  perccb- 
ir.*  :>*:  oct  s>.*t*  wvmld  thereby  be  disabled  before  their 
»:.:•.*<  vv-'..i  V*  V  rough:  to  bear  on  the  French  line,  and hij 
slv.y  Sar-c  a  wry  s*i>rrior  sailer  to  any  of  the  rest,  and  heimr» 
K-x.  .:;■**  :V«  "f4.l:rc  ship  of  the  van.  he  pressed  forward  with 
a  »■  rv».i  **:  **:".  rwr.ved  the  creatcst  part  of  the  enem*'* 
r.r-:.  Ari  s:  :*.£.)  :v.a:r:aiced  the  eon  diet  until  the  remainder 
of  :.v  r.^v:  car.-.;  •«:*  :o  his  support;  by  which  daring, lot 
;u.:.k*.:-*  tta:*  .*  v.\ty.  re  principal  St  contributed  to  the  com- 
p *!■:«■■  su»\\s*  wi:h  »h:oh  the  English  arms  were  crowned. 
Or.  this  ;i.vJL>:;r.  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
Vt  a  iv.::sa&:-h<al'.. 
*  On  hi>  rv:rrr.  to  Er.ciar.d.  he  was  advanced  to  the  rink 
o:"  rear-a.;.r.iral  c:  the  V'.ue.  and  was  shortly  after  appointed 
a  iir.iral  and  cv=i:::andan:  of  a  squadron  ot*  six  ships  of  the 
l:r.o.  ordered  for  the  East  Indies,  and  alone  with  this  appoint* 
iv.tr:  received  a  commission  from  the  king  as  general  and 
c-'r.ur.ander-in -chief  of  the  land  forces  employed  on  that 
expedition:  the  or.lv  instance,  except  that  of  the  earl  of 
lV.erboroujrh.  of  any  officer  hat  in*  received  such  a  com* 
zuand  since  the  rvijrn  of  Charles  II. 

Iiavimr  thus  traced  his  rise  to  a  hiirh  rank  in  the  service, 
it  may  suffice  now  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  body  of  the 
history,  where  u  w\\\ \x  iowA  ^aax WancaK^n,  was  employed 


! 
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ti  many  important  expeditions,  ire  became,  while  imt 
ipJoyed  afloat,  i  very  active  member  of  parliament,  havin 
to  elected  for  Truro  in  1741.  In  1751  he  was  appointe 
stof  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  gradually  reached  the 
Must  rank  in  the  navy.  In  1758  he  received  the  thanks 
•f  parliament  for  bis  services  at  the  taking  of  Louialioi 
U  incident  relating  to  him  is  singular.  Three  times  in 
none  of  his  career  be  encountered  a  brave  captain,  named 
■cqoart,  and  three  times  made  him  prisoner.  He  died  in 
h  year  of  his  age,  much  Tog  retted,  particularly  by  the 


EDWARD  HAWKE  was  the  only  son  of  Edward 
Hawke.  a  barrister-at-law.  Intended  for  the  navy  while 
jet  a  boy,  he  received  a  suitable  education,  passed  through 
the  subordinate  stations  of  the  service,  and  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  every  branch  of  his  duty.  In  1733,  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  Wolf  slcmp-  ■  if- war,  and  in  I  734 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-cap  I  uin,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  T'lamhorou^h. 

In  1740,  he  obtained  the  Lark,  of  forty  guns,  with  which 
ship  he  was  despatched  to  the  Leeward  Inlands,  On  his 
return  from  that  station  he  was  appointed  to  the  Portland, 
of  fifty  guns.  He  was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Berwick,  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  the  ship?  ordered  at 
that  time  to  the  Mediterranean  to  reinforce  the  fleet  under 
admiral  Mathews. 

On  their  return  from  the  Mediterranean  his  ship  was 
paid   off,  after  which  he  continued  for  ten   years  unem- 

S loved,  a  circumstance  not  a  little  veiatinus  to  a  mind  so 
ill  of  ardour  and  enterprise.  The  affair  off  Tonlon, 
between  admiral  Mathews  and  the  combined  Heet  of  France 
and  Spain,  afforded  Hawke  the  first  opportunity  of  display- 
ing that  decisive  intrepidity  which  was  destined  to  render 
inch  essential  service  to  his  country,  and  to  raise  him  to  the 
summit  of  naval  glory.  In  the  early  part  of  that  action  the 
enemy's  ship  the  Pnder  had  driven  the  1'rincessa  and  Somer- 
set out  of  the  line,  which  being  perceived  by  Hawke,  he 
immediately  bore  down  upon  her  till  he  came  within  pistol 
•hot.  He  then  discharged  his  whole  broadside,  and  repeated 
his  fire  with  such  rapidity  and  effect,  that  in  twenty  minutes 
he  compelled  her  to  strike. 

From  this  time  till  1 747,  we  have  not  been  »A>\u  \a  fno- 
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Leaving  the  smaller  ships  in  the  rear  to  take 
of  hi*  prize,  he  hauled  his  wind,  md  pushed  on  to 
1  of  the  Eagle  and  Edinburgh,  the  latter  of  which 
loil  her  fore-topmast,  and  both  of  which  hml  sustained 
But  hi.*  eudeatours  to  relieve  them  were 
e  Eagle  falling  od  board  the  Devonshire; 
I  her  wheel  shot  away,  and  her  brace*  and  bow- 
Dyed,  she  was  rendered  altogether  unmanageable. 
nrke,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  was  obliged  to 
ir  away;  in  doing  which,  however,  he  attempted  to  close 
%  a  French  seventy -four  gun  ship,  hut  Ibe  breeching  of 
*  'er-deck  guiis  at  tbu  lime  Riving  way,  lit  thought  it 
it  to  allow  his  ship  to  shoot  ahead  of  the  enemy  in 
r  to  repair  then.  The  enemy,  perceiving  that  some 
lent  had  happened,  kept  up  a  constant  and  welt-directed 
■  of  single  guns,  with  a  view  to  disma.it  him,  before  he 
*  to  repair  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  But  captain 
j  of  the  Tilburr,  perceiving  the  enemy's  intention, 
completely  defeated  it,  by  running  in  between  the  French- 
man and  the  admiral's  ship,  and  keeping  her  in  action  until 
the  latter  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  engagement.  The 
admiral  hail  no  sooner  secured  his  guns,  than  he  made  the 
signal  for  close  action,  having  observed  some  of  the  ships  of 
hat  fleet  at  too  great  a  distance.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
doted  with  the  Terrible,  of  seventy-four  guns,  which,  after 
a  long  and  resolute  resistance,  lie  compelled  to  surrender ; 
and  about  this  time  sin  more  of  the  enemy's  ships  struck 
their  colours.  Night  now  coming  on,  and  the  British  fleet 
being  much  dispersed,  he  made  the  signal  to  bring  to;  but 
the  action  continued  to  leeward  during  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  however,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  rind  that  instead  of  the  complete  success  which  he  pro- 
mised himself  from  the  continuance  of  the  action,  the  ene- 
my's fleet  was  out  of  sight;  the  Tonnant,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  which  had  struck,  had  effected  her  escape,  and 
captain  Sauranrez,  of  the  Nottingham,  had  fallen.  In  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  fleet,  and  with  the  prizes  he  had 
taken,  Ik-  considered  it  imprudent  to  pursue  the  enemy.  He 
therefore  despatched  a  sloop-of.nnr  to  the  West  Indies  to 
warn  oommu'lore  Pocock  of  the  Approach  of  the  French 
fleet,  so  [Int.  he  might  take  the  necessary  measures  to  inter- 
cept them.  The  event  justified  (he  adoption  of  this  meft- 
i,  for  a  great  part  of  ihe  enemy's  fleet  was  captured  by 
■MUattsMe  of  the  information  he  tuns  receWei. 
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Of  the  prises  taken  by  1  Inwke  in  the  action,  one  onh  "is 
in  a  condition  to  make  sail,  and  he  was  according;'  wjgl  i 
to  lye  to  in  order  to  erect  jury-masts,  and  pul  than  in  i  tit 
9 1  ate  to  proceed  to  England. 

In  1750,  the  country  Ming  now  at  peace,  he  wa»  anpointnl 
to  the  command  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  continued  till 
1755,  whon  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  d 
the  white,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  eoniirt. 
ing  of  eighteen  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  M  tk» 
coast  of  France,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  niti. 
the  equipment  of  which,  at  thii  period,  amounted  to  m  it- 
fraction  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  20th  of  SepWtnhtf 
he  returned  into  port,  being  relieved  by  admiral  Byog;  bat 
when  that  officer  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  U 
nean,  llawke  resumed  the  oommaiid  of  the  fleet,  in  which  hi 
continued  until,  upon  the  recall  of  admiral  Byng,  bt  «u 
directed  to  proceed  to  Minorca.  He  accord inglv  pro«e«W 
thither  in  the  Antelope.  The  object  which  the  French  W 
in  view  having  been  acooinplishaa  heiore  his  arrival,  bfr  1*1 
no  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  honour  of  that  fleet  whkfl 
had  been,  in  some  degree,  unfortunately  tarnished.  He,  how- 
ever,  continued  master  of  the  Mediterranean  daring  tht 
remainder  of  this  year,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  to  command  a  squadron,  destined  fortheeip*. 
dition  against  Itoehfort,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Jala 
Mordaunt.     The  result  of  this  we  have  already  seen. 

In  October,  he  again  sailed  for  the  coast  of  "France,  wila 
3  blockade  the  enemy's  ports ;   and  he  SMawl 


during  the  winter  on  that  station.     In  the  spring  of  17W, 

he  returned  to  Spithend,  and  in  March  sailed  again  vita 

n  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates,  for  the  Isle  of 


Rhe,  off  which  he  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April. 
The  squadron  continued  to  plav  off  and  on  till  the  niomiar 
of  the  4th,  when  they  made  sail  for  Basque  Hold.  At  day- 
break he  discovered  an  enemy 's  squadron  with  a  numennB 
convoy  to  windward.  He  immediately  gave  chase;  but  tat 
wind  baffling  him,  the  enemy  effected  their  cscai«-,  and  got 
into  St.  Martin's  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  Upon  this  he  bort 
away  to  Basque  Road,  in  a  line  of  battle  ahead,  and,  b  the 
afternoon,  discovered  a  squadron  and  cunvov  lying  off  the 
Isle  of  Aii .  He  observed  their  force  to  consist  at  one  ship 
sty-four  ^uns,  oop 
This  armament,  c 
o  embarV.ci  tWe  ^^Mlvc«l»-\  \romjs,  wi 


onfen  to  proceed  to  Louiabonrg  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
llu(  place;  and  Hawke  Mug  KqiUHDted  with  this  circum- 
Mtnce,  knew  the  importance  "f  destroying  it.  Accordingly, 
il  half-past  four  o'clock,  he  made  the  signal  for  a  general 
olue  to  the  S.E.  At  five,  the  enemy  began  to  cut  'heir 
cables,  and,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  endeavoured  to 
escape.  At  six  o'clock,  the  French  commodore  slipped  hi* 
cable,  by  which  lime  several  of  the  English  ships  were  with- 
in gun-shot  of  him.  Many  of  the  French  ships  were  now 
dose  in  shore;  and  being  aware  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  follow  them,  he  brought  up  at  half- 
past  six,  off  the  Isle  of  Ais.  At  five  the  next  morning,  all 
the  enemy's  ships  were  discovered  aground,  and  nearly  dry, 
at  (he  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  As  soon  as  the  flood- 
tide  made,  he  put  his  best  pilots  into  the  Intrepid  and  Med- 
w»y  frigates,  and  they  warped  in  shore  above  a  gun-shot. 
The  enemy  were  now  seen  to  be  particularly  busy  in  getting 
boats  from  Rochfort  to  assist  them  in  warping  their  ships 
through  the  soft  mud  in  which  they  lay,  as  the  flood-tide 
floated  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  they  threw  their 
guns,  stores,  &c.  overboard,  By  this  means,  and  their 
great  exertions,  they  succeeded  in  getting  their  ships  of  war 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  where  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  English  to  approach  near  enough  even  to 
annoy  them.  The  transports  were  dragged  on  shore  near 
the  I«le  Madam,  and  M  protected  by  a  shoal,  that  no  injury 
could  be  done  them.  On  the  5th,  captain  Ewer  of  the 
marines,  was  despatched  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  to 
the  Isle  of  Ail,  to  destroy  the  works  which  the  enemy  were 
employed  in  erecting.  This  service  was  effected  without 
opposition,  and  without  giving  the  smallest  disturbance  to 
the  inhabitants.  Having  thus  completely  frustrated  the 
enemy's  intended  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  and  thereby 
accomplished  one  of  the  principal  objects  be  had  in  view, 
he  returned  to  England. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wag  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  under  L>rd  Anson,  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  a  descent  then  meditated  on  the  coast  of 
France  near  Cherbourg.  He  continued  Ins  flag  in  the  Ra- 
millies;  and  on  tile  1st  of  June  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the 
coast  of  France.  But  being  seized  with  a  IVver  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  licet  in  the  [Jay  of  Biscay,  lie  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  command,  to  return  to  England  for  his  re- 
covery.    The  effects  of  this  serere  illness  oreveuieA.  Yvwci 


covery. 
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from  going  again  on  service  during  ihe  remainder  of  fl* 
year.  But  his  health  being  at  length  re-established,  he  prt 
the  chief  command  of  the  chann.il  fleet,  at  that  liaa  «ry 
considerably  strcngtliened,  in  order  to  oppose  the  formiaiUt 
armament  equipped  by  France,  for  the  purpo-e  of  hmdac 
Britain.  lit  sailed  from  Portsmouth  oo  the  18th  of  M«v, 
and  for  fix  months  he  rode  triumpliant  off  Brest,  keep- 
ing that  port  in  a  Mate  of  blockade;  mid  the  Fnodi 
admiral  submitted  to  this  mortifying  circumstance,  rah* 
than  hazard  a  general  action.  At  last  a  straw  wowrit 
wind  drove  Ilaivte  from  his  station,  and  after  rudeavoeriat 
for  upwards  of  twenty  Jay-  to  regain  it,  he  vac  conpalU 
to  put  into  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  Sth  of  November,  ani 
the  enemy,  seizing  that  opportunity,  put  to  sea. 

On  the"  14th  of  November,  the  MaruundeCounamuM 
from  Brett  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  steered  for  tjuiberus. 
Bay,  with  a  view  to  capture  or  destroy  a  small  Kngtkb 
squadron,  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  i 
fleet  of  transports,  destined  for  the  invasi.ni  of  IrslsM. 
llavvbe  having  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Royal  rtewrge,  »niU 
in  pursuit  of  Conflans  ott  the  very  day  that  he  left  Bnat. 
The  result  of  his  pursuit,  so  memorable  in  the  naval  annalt 
of  England,  has  been  described  by  himself  much  in  detail. 
.iin.l  uilli  ;L.iii*ir.'ii,]i.'  per-picuity. 

'•  Royal  (ioorpc.  Prnrii  Point  Hot.  31  UN, 
*•  Stn,_In  my  letter  of  the  17lh,  by  express,  I  dears* 
you  would  acquaint  their  lordships  uith  inv  having  near*! 
intelligence  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigate*  •* 
the  Brest  squadron  being  discovered  about  twedtv-fcef 
leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  Belicislr,  steering  to  the  eestwsrA 
All  the  prisoners,  however,  agree,  that  on  the  dav  we  thane' 
them,  their  squadron  consisted,  according  to  tlwir  inula- 
pnnying  list,  of  four  ships  of  eighty  guns,  six  of  acvetrty-fa* 
guns,  three  of  seventy  guns,  eight  of  sixty-four  guns,  «n» 
frigate  of  tbirty-sii  guns,  one  of  thirty -four  guns,  and  «n» 
of  sixteen  guns,  with  a  small  vessel  to  loot  out,  Tht} 
sailed  from  Brest  the  14lh  instant,  the  same  day  I  sailed  frost 
T-.r  Imi  '  '-.i.'-lii'lii.  -  that  their  first  rcndi  rvoui  wnnW 
be  tjuiberon,  the  instant  1  received  the  intelligence,  I 
directed  my  course  thither  with  a  pressed  sail.  At  the  Ant, 
the  wind  blowing  hard  at  S.  by  K.  and  fi.  drove  us  con- 
eideraldyto  the  westward;  but  on  the  18th  and  loth.tboofb 
v.-jil.ili..   it  proved   mure  vwiuwiftiVi.    \\\   \V   i 


bring  bnn  joined  by  the  Maidstone  anil  Coventry  frigates, 
Idincted  their  commanders  to  keep  ahead  of  the  squadron, 
m*  on  the  starboard  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  bow. 
it  half-put  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Belle- 
ale,  by  our  reckoning  bearing  B.  by  N.  one-fourth  N.  the 
Msidstone  mode  the  signal  for  seeing  a  fleet.  I  i  mined! - 
1'dy  spread  abroad  the  signal  for  a  line  abreast,  in  order  to 
inw  ill  the  ship*  of  the  souadron  op  with  me.  I  had  be- 
fore sent  the  MagnaniiDe  ahead,  to  make  the  land:  at  three 
qurtera  past  nine  she  made  the  signal  for  an  enemj.  Ob- 
ttming,on  my  discovering  them,  that  they  made  off,  I  threw 
101  the  signal  for  the  seven  ships  nearest  them  to  chase,  and, 
Vy  drawing  into  a  line  of  battle  ahead  of  me,  endeavour  to 
«op  ihem  till  the  rest  of  the  squadron  should  come  np.  The 
itfcer  ships  were  also  to  form  as  (hey  chased,  that  no  time 
sight  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  That  morning  the  enemy 
•ere  in  chase  of  the  Rochester,  Chatham,  Portland,  Falk- 
Itod,  Minerva,  Vengeance,  and  Venus,  all  which  joined  me 
tbout  eleven  o'clock;  and,  in  the  evening,  the  Sapphire 
rom  Quiberon  Bay.  All  the  day  we  had  ver*  fresh  gale* 
rom  N.W.and  W.N.W.  with  heavy  so  oalls.  'M.  Contlans 
ept  going  off  under  such  sail  as  all  his  squadron  could 
arry,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  together,  while  we  crowded 
fter  him,  with  every  sail  our  ships  could  bear.  At  half- 
act  two  P.K.  the  fire  beginning  ahead,  I  made  the  signal 
w  engaging.  We  were  then  to  the  southward  of  Belte- 
le,  and  the  admiral  headmost;  he  soon  after  led  ronnd  the 
lardinals,  while  his  rear  was  in  action.  Ahont  four  o'clock 
le  Formidable  struck,  and  a  little  after  the  Thesee  and 
luperbe  were  sunk ;  about  five  the  Heros  struck,  and  came 
1  an  anchor,  bat  it  blowing  hard  no  boat  could  be  sent  on 
oard  her.  Night  was  now  come  on,  and  being  on  a  part 
f  the  coast  among  islands  and  shoals,  of  which  we  were 
otally  ignorant,  without  a  pilot,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cptaaron  being  in  the  tame  situation,  it  also  blowing  hard 
•o  a  lee-shore,  I  mode  the  signal  to  anchor,  nnd  came  to  in 
irteen  fathom  of  water,  the  Island  of  1'umel  bearing  E.  by 
S".  between  two  and  three  miles,  the  Cardinals  W.  half  8. 
md  the  Steeples  of  Oroxie  S.E.  as  we  found  next  morning. 
"  In  the  night  weheardtoany  gunsof  distms*  fired,  but  the 
riolence  of  the  wind,  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  coast, 
sad  whether  they  were  fired  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  pre- 
rented  nil  means  of  relief. 
*'  By  day-break  on  the  21st,  wo  discovered  one  of  our  ships 
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dismasted  on  shore,  the  French  Heros  also,  and  the  Solril 
Royal,  which,  under  cover  of  the  night,  had  anchored  utrnfig 
us,  cut  and  ran  ashore  to  the  westward  of  Croxie.  On  lbs 
latter' s  moving,  I  made  the  Essex's  signal  to  slip  and  [iunst 
her;  but  she  unfortunately  got  upon  the  Four, and  b&thdu 
and  the  Resolution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  cot  withstand!^ 
we  sent  them  all  the  assistance  the  weather  would  permit. 
About  fourscore  of  the  Resolution's  company, in  spite  of  the 
strongest  remonstrances  of  their  captain,  made  rafts,  uJ, 
with  several  French  pi  bonor-  belon^iiiji'  Ui  the  FonnidiMf, 
put  off,  and  I  am  afraid  drove  out  to  sea.  All  the  Ewi'' 
are  saved,  (with  as  many  of  the  stores  as  possible),  ncrt« 
one  lieutenant  and  a  boat's  crew,  who  was  driven  on  1M 
French  shore,  and  have  not  since  been  heard  of.  The 
remains  of  both  ships  are  set  on  fire.  Wo  found  the  Don*- 
shire,  Revenge,  and  Defiance  had,  during  the  night  of  th( 
20th,  put  to  sea,  as  I  hope  the  Swiftmn  did,  for  she  bttill 
missing.  The  Dorsetshire  and  Defiance  returned  the  Mil 
day;  and  the  latter  saw  the  Revenge  without.  Thus«hil 
loss  we  have  sustained  has  been  owing  lo  the  weather,  not 
the  enemy,  seven  or  eight  of  whose  I ine-of- battle  shipi  p* 
to  sea,  I  believe,  the  night  of  the  action. 

"As  soon  as  it  was  brood  day-light  in  the  morning  of lh» 
'21st,  I  discovered  seven  or  eight  of  the  enemy's  line-of-batut 
ships  at  anchor,  between  Point  Penris  and  the  River  VU- 
laine,  on  which  I  made  the  etona]  to  weigh,  in  order  to  work 
up  and  attack  them;  but  it  blowed  so  hard  from  the  N,W. 
that,  instead  of  daring  to  cast  the  squadron  loose,  I  «*» 
obliged  to  strike  top -gall  ant- masts.  Most  of  their  <hi;* 
appeared  to  be  aground  at  low  water;  but  on  the  Hood,  b] 
lightening  them,  and  the  advantage  of  the  wind  under  tne 
land,  all,  except  two,  got  that  Dight  into  the  Hirer  ViU 

"  The  weather  being  moderate  01 
land,  Chatham,  and  Vengeance,  to  destroy  the  Solo!  H 
and  Her os.     The  French,  on  the  approach  of  our  ship*, 
the  first  on  fire,  and  soon  after  the  tatter  mot  the  same  A 


from  our  people.     In  the  meantime  I  got  under  weigh,  and 
worked  up  within  Pcnris  Point,  as  well  for  the  sale  of  Hi 
being  a  safer  road,  as  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  two  thins  of 
the  enemy  which  still  lay  without  the  Villainc; 
thu  ships  sent  ahead  for  that  purpose  could 
living  unite  light,  they  got  in  with  the  tide 
'■  All  the  23d  we  were  employed  in  recoi 
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tnneeof  that  river,  whieh  is  very  narrow,  with  only  twelve 
(i»l  water  on  ihe  bar,  at  low  water.  We  discovered  at  least 
tsten,  if  not  eight  line-*f-battle  ship,  about  half  a  mile 
lithin,  quite  light,  and  two  large  frigates  which  appeared  to 
htrt  euus  in,  By  evening  I  had  twelve  lung  boats  fitted  ns 
hmiw.  ready  to  attempt  burning  them,  under  cover  of  the 
Stppbire  and  Coventry;  but  the  weather  being  bad,  anil 
the  wind  contrary,  obliged  me  to  defer  it,  till  at  least  the 
uilur  should  be  favourable:  if  they  can  by  any  means  be 
(l.;-triive.l,  it  stall  he  done. 

"In  attacking  a  dying  enemy,  it  was  impossible,  In  the 
f*ee  of  a  short  winter's  day,  that  all  our  ships  should 
w»b!e  to  get  into  action,  or  all  those  of  the  enemy  brought 
■"it.  The  commanders  and  companies  of  such  as  did  come 
°p  with  the  rear  of  the  French  on  the  20th,  behaved  with 
'te  greatest  intrepidity,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  a 
'lie  British  spirit ;  in  the  same  manner,  lam  satisfied, those 
*ould  have  acquitted  themselves  wlio'-e  had  going  ships,  or 
*V  distance  they  were  at  in  the  morning,  prevented  from 
getting  up.  Our  loss  by  the  enemy  is  not  considerable,  for 
'0  the  ships  which  are  now  with  me,  I  find  only  one  lieuten- 
ant and  thirty-nine  seamen  and  marines  killed,  and  about 
•ro  hundred  and  two  wounded.  When  1  considered  the 
*»«oa  of  the  year,  the  bard  gales  on  the  day  of  action,  a 
tying  enemy,  the  .shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  coast  we 
fere  on,  1  can  buldly  affirm,  that  all  that  nniM  [n-sihly  !■■■ 
lone,  has  been  done.  As  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  let 
t  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  necessity  I  was  under  of 
tinning  all  risks  to  break  this  strong  force  of  the  enemy. 
Had  we  had  but  two  hours  mure  ibvlight,  the  whole  had 
•een  totally  destroyed  or  taken,  for  we  were  almost  up  with 
be  ran  when  night  overtook  us. 

"  Yesterday  eame  in  here  the  Pallas,  Fortune,  and  the 
'roaerpine  fire-ship.  On  the  Kith,  I  had  despatched  the 
fortune  to  (juihi-ron,  with  dhveluma  tu  captain  Duff  to 
.eep  strictly  on  his  guard.  In  his  way  thither  she  fell  in 
i-ith  the  Hebe,  a  French  frigate  of  Forty  guns,  under jury- 
oaaU,  and  fought  her  several  hours.  During  the  engage- 
MSfc  lieutenant  .Stuart,  second  of  the  Itamilies,  whom  I  had 
.ppointod  to  command  her,  was  unfortunately  killed.  The 
urviving  officers,  on  consulting  together,  resolved  to  leave 
ler,  as  the  proved  too  strong  lor  them.  I  have  detached 
attain  Young  to  Qutheron  Bay  with  five  ships,  and  Bin 
Dating  up  a  flying  squadron  to  scour  the  coast  to  the  Isle 
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of  Aix,  and  if,  practicable, 
ships  that  may  be  there.      I , 
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From  this  period  until  the  month  of  August  foDi 
no  naval  operations  took  place,  and  Hawke  continntd  d 
London.  He  was  then  ordered  to  hoist  his  flag  M 
Royal  George,  and  to  repair  to  Quiberon,  to  rdiei 
lloscaweu  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  thnt  stati 
during  (he  time  he  remained  there,  the  enemy  pave  bhn  ml 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  glory  he  had  so  nail  nnjaind: 
and  after  destroying  a  small  fort  on  the  Island  of  Vtmet,h 
returned  to  1'ortemouth. 

In  1701,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  coast  of  France  will 
a  powerful  ileet  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enenn.bat  lb) 
never  once  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  attack  them.  H< 
prevented  all  vessels  from  entering  or  coming  out  of  the 
porta  of  Brest,  Bourdeaux,  and  Uocbelle;  and  complet^J 
cut  oft'  every  sort  of  communication  between  them  aid  tat 

On  Iluwke's  return  from  this  service,  he  wai  eUetnlw* 
of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  trinity  house;  and  soon  aft*- 
wards  he  was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  t;(i  ol 
Dublin. 

In  May,  17fi2,  he  was  ordered  to  sea  with  seren  sail  of- 
the-line  and  two  frigates,  with  a  view  to  iDtercepta  sntll 
squadron  that  had  escaped  from  Brest,  uniler  cover  of  i  tiki 
fog,  destined  for  the  attack  of  Newfoundland.  But  he*" 
not  fortunate  enough  to  full  in  with  this  wjuadrou,  and  aitff 
an  uninteresting  cruise  of  some  weeks,  he  returned  to  port 
Itnmediately  on  his  arrival,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command 
often  sail  of-the-line  mid  three  frigates,  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lisbon,  which  city  was  at  that  lime  threatened  t"b* 
attacked  by  the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain.  B* 
the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  under  lb*"* 
mand  of  Haw ke,  was  alone  sufficient  tu  deter  tfac  mem?  in* 
putting  their  threat  in  execution.  He  had,  therefore,  ** 
opportunity  of  di-liiiL-ui-liino;  himself  on  tliis  occasion;  U^ 
the  peace  of  Paris,  which  took  place  soon  afterward*  oof 
period  to  hia  active  services, 

On  his  return  home  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  EngWl 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  tk» 
admiralty,  and  at  the  same  time  vice-admiral  of  EnliIui.I 
He  continued  to  preside  at  the  board  of  admiralty 


istinguished  ability  to  which  alone  he  owed  his  elova- 
i.  till  the  year  1771,  when  he  resigned.  Some  year* 
nqoent  to  his  resignation,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
the  style  and  title  of  baron  Hawke  of  Tnwlon,  in  tin- 
ntjof  York. 

U  was  now  advanced  in  years,  ami  depressed  by  infirm- 
i;  but  his  zed  for  the  navy  remained  unabated.  His 
dnct  on  the  trial  of  admiral  keppel,  was  strongly  cliarac. 
Sic  of  his  generous  and  independent  spirit,  as  well  as  of 
lively  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  service, 
n  1779,  he  retired  to  a  country  feat  at  Sunbttrj,  in  Mid. 
•a,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  October,  1781.  He  left 
Witty,  and  his  title  still  remains  in  his  descendants, 


LOUD  iNSON.— OwjrgeAMonwt»a__„ 

an  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  born  at  9 
borough  manor,  in  the  parish  of  Colwich,  in  that  co 
the  vear  10l>7;  being  this  third  son  of  William  A 
His  inclination  leading  him  to  the  navy,  he  went  t 
early  age,  and  In  1716,*  he  was  made  second  lieutenant  al  I 
his  majesty's  ship,  the  Hampshire,  by  .Sir  John  XorriajwUel 
promotion  was  confirmed  by  the  board  of  admiralty.  InlW 
next  year,  he  was  again  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  fleet  coaunanM  I 
by  Sir  George  Byng;  and,  nt  this  time,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  mi  the  Danish  shore,  the  illustrious  Car 
Peter  of  Russia,  and  tbe  famous  Catharine,  his  etnpr£»- 
On  the  I5th  of  March,  1717-18,  Anson  wm  appoiawi 
second  lieutenant  of  ilk'  Montagu,  one  of  the  ships  of  Git  J 

•  Id  Sir  John  Barrow's  elaborate  and  excellent 
published  in  1839,  it  is  slated— "  After  a  diligent  search  ui* 
mcrset-bouse,  it  appears  that  the  name  of  George  Anna  sal*    | 
found,  as  voluulecr  iu  the  books  of  the  Hub;-,  iu  January  1711; 
from  the  Ruby  to  the  Monmouth,  and  from  that  to  lie  Hiiif1    | 
shire,  where  he  receded  his  acling  order  as  lienlenant     *"•*£ 
tain  Peter  Chamberlain  commanded  all  these  ships,  {the  BtM 
from  170<i  to  1712.)  it  is  extremely  probable  that  A  nson  totem 
the  service  under  litis  ollietr,  who,  in  1720,  was  wrecked  infc 
MUC.rd  frigate,  off  the  coasl  of  Cuba,  when  he  and  nearly  it* 
Whulu  of  the  crew  perished," 


jng's  squadron,  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
mt  in  the  celebrated  action  near  that  island,  by 
;  Spanish  fleet  was  effectually  destroyed,  and  the 
'the  king  of  Spain  against  Siiilv  received  a  check. 
be  was  preferred  to  he  commander  of  the  Weazel 

j  raised  in  1724,  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  to 
and  of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  Soon  after 
ntroent,  he  was  ordered  to  Huiith  Carolina,  where 
led  above  throe  years ;  and  during  his  residence  in 
,nce,  lie  erected  a  town  (Anion  Burgh),  and  gave 
.county,  which  is  *till  allied  Anson  county.  Being 
ome,  in  October  1727,  he  returned  to  England,  in 
ring  spring,  and  was  paid  off,  in  May  1728;  before 
ition  of  which  year,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
man-of-war,  and  went  out  in  her  to  South  Caro- 
mce  he  was  ordered  back,  in  the  following  year, 
lip  was  put  out  of  commission.  However,  having 
fortune  to  be  in  favour  with  lord  Torrington  and 
e*  Wager,  successively,  first  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
t  remain  long  out  of  employ  merit;  for  in  1731,  the 

of  the  Diamond,  one  of  the  Downs  squadron,  was 
upon  him,  which  command  he  held  but  about  three 
he  Diamond  being  then  paid  off.  On  the  25th  of 
1732,  he  was  again  called  into  public  service,  and 

captain  of  the  Squirrel  man-of-war,  in  which  ship 
igain  ordered,  in  the  ful  lowing  April,  for  South 

where  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  the  year 

n  employments,  Anson  conducted  himself  with  an 
d  discretion  which  gave  general  satisfaction;  and 
ast  return  from  South  Can.liiri,  In'  -t;uvd  :it  hum- 
.wo  and  three  years ;  it  being  the  Dth  of  December 
en  he  was  put  into  the  command  of  the  Centurion. 
lip,  he  was  ordered,  in  February  following',  to  the 
Juinea;  from  which  slat  inn  Iib  returned  to  his  own 
by  the  course  of  Barbadoes  and  South  Carolina,  on 
.f  July,  1730;  having  executed  with  great  prudence 
ly  the  directions  of  government.  Anson's  con. 
iaTarious  situations  and  employment!.,  had  produced 
able  an  opinion  of  his  capacity  and  spirit,  that  when, 
r  which  broke  out  with  Spain  in  !73((,  it  was  deter- 
attack  the  American  settlements  of  the  Spaniards 
*t  Pacific  Ocean,  and  by  this  means  to  affect  then* 
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in  iluir  most  sensible  parts,  he  was  fixed  upon  to  he  the 
dander  of  the  fleet  which  wudeaJgMd  fin  l! 
history  of  this  celebrated  mpudillOlJ  is  in  evert  one' 

It  will  he  sufficient  for  us  to  relate,  thai  he  depart 
St.  Helen'?  on  the  l&th  of  September,  1740,  at  the  bed 
a  squadron  consisting  of  five  men-of-war,  a  slonti-of.war.ii 
two  victualling  ships;  that  he  stopped  first  »t  Madeira,  bw 
at  the  island  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  coast  of  Rruu,**! 
next  at  Port  St.  Julian,  in  Patagonia;  (hat  he  encoutcal  I 
j»r.".lijii.»u«  ilifficalties  in  doubling  Oape  II-  ra:  that,  ii  ■!» 
perilous  passage,  the  fleet  was  separated,  and  part  of  it  W* 
joined  him  again ;  at  length,  he  arrived  at  the  iiland  of  Jan 
Fernandea ;  thai  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Peru,  too*  * 
town  of  Paita,  anchored  a  few  days  at  Qo>>h>,  sailed  nlh 
coast  of  Mexico,  and  formed  the  design  of  intercepting  d* 
Acapulco  ship;  that,  after  stopping  awhile  at  the  harbonrt' 
Chequetan,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean;  that  it 
last  his  squadron  was  reduced  to  his  own  single  ship,  dr 
Centurion;  that  he  made  some  stay  at  Tinian,  one  nf  )fc» 
Ladronesor  Marian  islands,  from  which  be  wetrt  in  Mv*»; 
that  sailing  hack  from  Macao,  in  quest  of  the  Manilla  galko*. 
he  had  the  riappiness  of  meeting  with  it,  and  of  faking  it,  on  A" 
30th of  June,  1743;  that,  after  this  enterprise,  he  returnenb 
Canton,  whence  he  embarked  for  England,  by  the  Ca»>' 
Good  Hope;  that  having  completed  his  voyage  round  tin 
world,  he  came  safe  to  an  anchor  at  Spithend,  on  the  ]SuW 
June,  1744;  and  that  he  executed  the  whole  of  the  noriff- 
taking  with  singular  honour  and  advantage  to  himself,  mi 
the  officers  and  people  under  him,  t hunch  from  original 
errors  and  defects  in  the  embarkation,  and  from  eansa  in 
which  he  was  in  no  wise  concerned,  the  grand  design  of  Ik 
expedition  was  not  fully  answered. 

Before  commodore  Anson  set  sail  upon  this  expedition.  I" 
took  care  to  furnish  himself  with  the  printed  journals of  «• 
voyages  to  the  South  Beat,  and  the  best  manuscript  itroono 
he  could  procure  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  ll* 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  which  he  aftenrai* 
carefully  compared  with  the  examination*  of  hie  prHHwei 
and  the  information  of  several  intelligent  peTsonmaoW 
into  his  bands;  and,  through  the  whole  enterprise,  he aeti^ 
with  a  remarkable  discretion,  and  with  a  calmDaea  wfci* 
particularly  distinguishes  his  character.  His  hnmanittW 
displayed  .it  the  island  of  Joan  Fernandez,  in  his  asakeiK 
n  itti  his  own  labour,  ami  obliging  the  officers,  without  A*- 
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n  carrying  the  sick  sailors,  in  their  ham- 
to  shore.  At  the  same  |Jmp,  he  sowed  lettuces,  car- 
ts, idi)  other  jar  Jen  plants,  and  set,  in  the  woods,  a  great 
rarity  of  plumb,  apricot,  and  peach  stones,  for  the  better 
ucwnniudatiuii  of  lliose  who  should  hereafter  touch  there. 
From  a  like  reward  lo  future  navigators,  Anson  was  parti- 
iiiarlj  industrious  in  directing  the  roads  and  coasts  to  he 
■myed,  and  other  observation?  to  be  made;  for  he  well 
WW,  by  his  own  experience,  the  want  of  these  materials, 
od  of  how  great  consequence  they  might  prove  to  any 
Wtish  vessels,  which,  in  succeeding  times,  might  he  etu- 
luied  in  those  sou.  By  the  wise  and  proper  use  which  he 
ideof  the  intelligence  "he  had  obtained  from  some  Spanish 
iptnres,  the  commodore  was  encouraged  to  firm  the  design 
'attacking  the  town  of  l'aita;  and  his  conduct,  in  that 
tick,  added  much  to  his  reputation. 

In  no  instance  was  the  fortitude  of  his  mind  put  to  a 
rerer  trial,  than  when  tht1  Centurion  was  driven  out  to 
t,  from  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian;  himself,  man y 
the  officers,  and  part  of  the  crew  being  left  on  shore;  but 
;n  in  this  situation,  he  preserved  his  usual  composure 
1  steadiness,  though  he  could  not  bo  without  his  share 

i  a  ward  disquietude.  He  calmly  applied  himself  to 
arj  measure  which  was  likely  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 

men,  and  to  facilitate  their  departure  from  the  island. 

firsonaiJy  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
which  was  necessary  to  the  constructing  of  a  vessel 
this  purpose;  and  it  was  only  upon  the  pleasing  and  un- 
lected  news  of  the  return  of  the  Centurion,  that,  throw- 
;  down  his  aie,  he  by  his  joy  broke  through,  for  the  first 
ie,  the  equable  and  unvaried  character  which  he  had 
herto  preserved. 

When  he  was  at  Macao,  commodore  Anson,  exerted  great 
rit  ami  address  in  procuring  the  necessary  aid  from  the 
unese,  for  the  refitting  of  bi-  ship ;  ami  in  the  scheme  for 
ting  the  Manilla  galleon,  and  in  the  actual  taking  of  it, 
united  wisdom  and  courage:  nor  did  the  usual 
linnes*  of  his  mind  forsake  him  on  a  must  trying  occasion; 
md,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  Centurion  was  danger- 
sly  on  fire  near  the  powder-room.  During  his  subse- 
etit  stay  at  Canton,  he  acted,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
eat  est  spirit,  and  firmly  maintained  the  privileges  and  lion- 
r  of  the  British  dag.  The  perils  with  which  he  had  been 
often  threatened,  pursued  him  lo  the  last;   for,  on  his 


arrival  in  Englnnd,  he  found  that  he  had  sailed  ihrongtitl* 
midst  of  the  French  fleet,  then  cruising  in  ihe  chanw!, 
from  which  he  had,  the  whole  time,  been  eourailtd  b;  i 
fug.  Thus  was  his  expedition  finished  at  the  end  of  dim 
years  and  nine  months;  "after  having,  by  ir 
the  writer  of  his  voyage,*  "  strongly  evinced  this importiit 
truth,  that  though  prudence,  intrepidity,  and  perwrenw* 
unitod,are  not  exempted  from  the  blows  of advene forticr, 
yet,  in  a  long  series  of  transactions,  they  usually  ri»mpf- 
rior  to  its  power,  and,  in  the  end,  rarely  fail  of  proving  ait 
cossful," 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  his  own  country,  Arm 
was  made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  a  vwy  abort 
time,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Ileidun  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1744,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commit, 
sionera  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  following  year  bt  «• 
made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  In  1746,  he  «»■  r»i»ii 
to  the  rank  of  rice-admiral ;  and  in  the  laller  end  of  ll» 
year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  he  commanded  thesnaa- 
dron  in  the  channel  service;  and  nothing,  perhaps  »t»W 
have  frustrated  the  success  of  this  expedition,  hot  the  inci- 
dental intelligence  wlikdi  »,i-  gii  ,n  by  the  master  of  a  Pnn4 
vessel  to  the  duke  d'Anville's  lleet,  of  admiral  Anson's  M- 
tion  and  intention. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  however,  he  had  an  oppw- 
tunity  of  rendering  a  very  signal  service  to  his  country;  At, 
being  then  on   board   the    I'rince  George,  of  nirit'i   ^'Ji' 
with  rear-admiral  Warren,  in  the  Devonshire,  and  t»dw 
ships  more  under  his  command,  he  intefMj 
Fiuisterre,  a  considerable-  fleet,  bound  from  France  to  tw 
East  Bnd  West   Indies,  laden  with   merchandise,  treamrfi 
and  warlike  stores,  and  took  six  men-of-war. 
Imlinmen,  not  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  of  war  e»r»piw 
By  this  successful  exploit  he  defeated  the  designs  of  1" 
hostile  expeditions,  and  made  a  considerable  ft 
force  and  riches  of  our  own   kingdom.       \  , 
ihis  event,  his  majesty  king  George  II,,  raised"  hi 
English  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Anson,  baron  o 
berton,  in  the  counly   of  BontbamptODj   and   bis  to 
made  choice  of  a  motto,  very  happily  mited   |«  [lie  ft 
be  had  gone  through,  and  the  suocease*  he  liad  n 
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i,  lord  Anson  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Great 
d  Appointment  that  is  more  of  a  civil  than  a  mili- 
;,  but  which,  Beverthelesa,  was  always  given  to  a 
In  1 7  ">  1 ,  he  was  preferred  to  be  first  com- 
r  of  the  admiralty;  and,  in  (he  years  1752  and  1755, 
3  of  the  lords  justices  of  the  kingdom,  during 
r's  absence.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1750, 
i,  upon  a  change  in  the  administration,  resigned 
post  as  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty.  On  the 
!'  of  February,  1757,  he  was  made  an  admiral;  and,  on 
2d  of  July,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  admir- 
board,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
life.  He  came  in  with  hi*  old  friends,  the  duke  of  New- 
fa  and  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  in  the  most  honour- 
manner;  for  ho  renewed  but  lent  with  the  concurrence 
Ttry  individual  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  I'itt  resuming  the 
l  a*  secretary  of  slate,  and  with  the  particular  approbn- 
of  king  George  II.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  as  first 
mtsaioner  of  the  admiralty,  was  orowned  with  success 
r  one  of  the  most  glorious  ad  midst  rations  which  this 

e  that  lord  Anson  commanded  at  sea  was  in 

1758,  to  cover  the  expedition  against  the  coast  of 

Being    then    admiral   of    (In-   white,  and  having 

lis  flag  on  board  the  Rojil  George  of  one  hundred 

i,  he  sailed  from  Spit  head  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  a 

"     t,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  serving  under  him;  and 

ntinually  before  Brest,  he  protected  the  de- 

whieh  were  made  that  summer  at  Si.  Male's,  Cher- 

■,  and  other  places.     The  French  fleet  not  venturing  to 

)  out,  he  kept  his  own  squadron  and  seamen  in  constant 

rise;  a  thing,  which,  in  his  opinion,  hail  been  too  much 

garded.      On  the  30th  of  July,  1761,  his  lordship  was 

I  to  the  dignity  of  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of 

ieet.     In  February  17(112,  lie  went  to  Portsmouth  with 

i  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Meek  Ion  burgh,  to  show 

e  arsenal,  and  the  fleet  which  was  then  upon  the  point 

iog,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Pocock,  for 

intiah.      In  attending  the  prince,  he  caught  a  vio- 

I,  from  which  he  never  ijuite  recovered.      He  died 

•  6th  of  June,  17'i2,  at  his  seat  nt  Moor  Park,  in  Hert- 

s  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Colwieh. 

«  the  other  honours  which  w.i  have  mentioned,  lord 

mber  of  hi*  majesty's  privy  council,  one  of  the 


rikr  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  a  p» 
Charter  Home.     He  was  very  assiduous  at  tl 

i    jj.  inl  naarWit  am  ■ 
ilia;iaiiliilillli  of  every  band,  »nd 

:  ■.■■:■.. 
He  m  pleased  to  see  his  table  filled  bj  rcatt 
nn ;  and  be  was  a  true  friend  and  patron  o>i 
i.  _J           ■-    fa.  ,k.  _;_ 


with  s  courage  that  no  dangvrs  could  dismay. 

welfare  of  his  country  truly  at  heart,  md  serr 

teal  that  has  been  equalled  bj  few, 

Among  the  many  services  that  will 

his  ihat  ml  and  fortunate  choice  of  bii  officers  * 

the  least,  as  will  readily  be  allowed,  when 


i   Philip  Saw 
ilordEtppJ 


Pirrcy  Brett,  Sir  Peter  Dennis,  and 
lieutenants  in  the  Centurion.  As  a  man,  he  wu 
steady  w  his  friendships,  and  particular!;  care/at 
terests  of  those  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  fit 
they  continued  worthy  of  his  patronage.  In  hii  i 
he  m  mild  and  unassuming,  and  coulJ  bout  ol 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  but  on  profauooi 
hi*  judgment  was  quid  and  comprehensive;  sm 
allowed  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  colleague!  of  b 
administration.  Of  good  fortune,  no  man  bsd  s  Is 
than  lord  Anson,  but  it  should  be  remarked,  thi 
any  tnan  desened  it  more;  bis  successes  were  not 
of  blind  chance,  but  of  well-concerted  and  well-ex 
ui-ns.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  pronouK* 
in  be  one  of  the  most  illustrious  character!  lha 
i.  i*  produced,  and  one  wbuae  name  will  descend* 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

I'wci,  of  whose  uanw  frequent  I 
m^ti.in  haaheeo  mad*,  was  the  son  uf  Mr.  Poeo* 
to  (iieennich  Hospital.  He  raised  hiuuolf  to  1 
reputation  in  his  profession,  and  died  in  179%  ' 
year  of  his  agu. 

Of   Richard  Tyrrd,  and   hi)  famous  comba 
Florissant,  we  hare  alread 


introduced  in  navigation,  and  in  the  mi 
of  the  greatest  tin! 


improvements 

agement  of  his  ue~>,  ■«  »■  .™  s 
cessors.  Of  these,  thefirst  of  whom 
is  Byron. 

THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BYRON.teeond  son 

of  William,  fourth  lord  Byron,  and  grandfather  of  the  cele- 
brated poet,  lord  Byron,  was  born  in  November,  1723.  and 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  1731;  he  afterwards  served  ua 
board  the  Wager  store-ship.  In  this  vessel  he  sailed,  in  1740, 
for  the  South  Sens,  with  the  squadron  under  the  onkn  of 
commodore  Anson.  The  distresses  which  he  experienced 
after  the  loss  of  that  ill-fated  ship,  have  been  recorded  to  hii 
interesting  narrative,  a  work  in  the  hands  of  most  Mill 

Immediately  on  his  return  home,  he  was  promoted  to  bt 
commander  of  a  sloop  of  war;  and  advanced,  in  Becerabs, 

1746,  to  be  captain  •■!'  llw  Syren  frigate.  After  this  M 
mention  is  made  of  liim  durin;/   tin.-  war:    not  long  after  ill 

conclusion  he  was  appointed  to  the  St.  Alban'a,  and  ordered 
for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  commodore  Buckle.  On  hii 
return  to  England,  in  January,  1753,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Augusta,  of  sixty  guns,  then  ordered  to  be  equipped  for 
a  guardship  at  Plymouth,  From  this  ship  he  was  promote 
to  the  Vanguard,  of  seventy  guns,  a  ship  ordered  to  he  fitted 
for  sea  at  Plymouth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,* 
rupture  being  then  apprehended  with  France.  In  I7.">7,1* 
was  captain  of  the  America,  a  siity  gun  ship,  one  of  tht 
armament  employed  on  the  successless  expedition  again tt 
Rochfort,  under  Sir  Edward  Hnwke.  At  the  close  of  this 
year  he  was  sent  out  senior  officer  of  a  small  snuadron,  coo. 
sisfing  of  his  own  nliip,  the  America,  with  the  Brilliant  u>l 
Coventry  frigates,  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Frara. 
No  other  material  mention  is  made  of  Byron  till  the  early 
part  of  1760,  when  he  commanded  the  Fame,  of  seventy-fan 

Sns,  and  was  ordered  to  Louisbourg  with  some  lraii«p 
ving  on  board  artificers  and  engineers,  •  I 
the  fortifications  of  that  once  important  place.      Havin 
ceived  information  from  the  governor  of  I.ouisbour 
some  French  ships  of  war,  with  store-ships 
Bay,  ho  proceeded  in  quest  of  them,  i 
Repulse,  and  .Scarborough.      He  sin 
the  whole,  consisting  of  three  frigates,  the  Marchault,  uf 
thirty-two  nuns,  the  Bie.ufaisa.nt,  of  twenty-two,  and  lb» 


ariose,  of  eighteen,  with  twenty  schooners,  sloops, 
privateers,  having  on  board  some  troops,  with  a 
■  quuUlj  of  provisions  and  stores. 
Byron  returned  from  Louishotirg,  and  arrived 
Plymouth,  towards  the  end  of  November.  We 
,  ih"ii--h  Be  father  particular  mention  is  made  of 
r  continued  in  the  Fame  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  the  war.  Soon  after  peace  had  taken  place, 
ved  to  send  out  a  small  force  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
i  Byron,  in  consequence  of  his  universally  ac- 
I  judgment  and  'kill  in  the  art  of  navigation,  was 
n  to  command  it. 

ucti'.n-,  dated  tlie  17th  of  June  in  that  year,  ex- 
tture  and  object  of  the  expedition.  "  Whereas 
.  redound  more  to  the  honour  of  this  nation,  as  a 
owor,  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
i  the  advancement  of  the  trado  and  navigation 
n  to  make  disco varies  of  countries  hitherto  un- 
i  whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  lands 
of  great  extent,  hitherto  am  i-iti.'d  by  any  Euro- 
,  may  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
'Good  Hope  and  the  Magellanic  Straits,  within 
»  convenient  for  navigation,  and  in  climates 
tbe  produce  of  commodities  useful  in  commerce; 
is  his  majesty's  islands  called  Pepy's  island  and 
lands,  lying  within  tin-  said  track,  notwilhstand- 
,ving  been  first  discovered  and  visited  by  British 
have  never  yet  been  so  sufficiently  surveyed,  as 
urate  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  coasts 
Liking  tin'  jirt'inUi'S  into  considera- 
nceiving  no  conjuncture  so  proper  for  an  enter- 
"'  e  of  profound  peace,  which  his 
ijoy,  has  thought  lit  that  it 
Captain  Byron,  pursuant  to 
9,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  21st  of  June, 
visited  the  Falkland  Islands,  passed  through  the 
lagellan  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  dis- 
islands  of  DiMipp'iintuiiTit,  tScfirge,  I'rince  of 
w,  Ynrk  Island,  and  Byron  Island.  He  re- 
ftigland  in  the  month  of  Mav,  In  the  year  1760 
mined  in  the  course  of  this  long  navigation 
joints,  the  result  of  which  was  highly  inter- 
i  public,  and  of  great  importance  to  future  navi- 
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Byron,  after  his  return,  held  no  command  till  Ok  vest 
17Gy',  when  he  was,  on  the  3d  of  June,  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland.  On  March  31,  1775,  tut  wu  adianorf 
to  he  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  on  the  28th  of  Api  il.  17", 
to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1 775, 
to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and,  immediately  after,  to  br 
vice-admiral  of  the  (duo.      The  i;  ■ 

becoming  at  this  time  apparent,  and  it  being  discovered  iittht 
administration,  that  a  strong  squadron  of  twi  I 
line,  commanded  by  count  d'Estaing,  w»  tinder  orders  I* 
sail,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  America,  admiral  Byron  <■ 
chosen  to  command  a  squadron  of  nearly  the  same  form, 
which  was  ordered  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
iheir  interference.  He  sailed  on  the  9th  of  J 
squadron  encountering  a  violent  gale  of  v.<- 
pletely  dispersed.  Byron,  who  had  bis  flag  on  board  tbt 
Princes*  lloyal,  of  ninety  guns,  arrived  alone  off  9*aAj 
Hook  on  the  lutb  of  August,  and  found  d'Eslaing  at  tiuAtf 
there  before  hint,  in  such  a  station  as  to  prevent  all  pote- 
bility  uf  hi"  getting  either  into  New  York  or  Rhode  blunt. 
He  consequently  bore  away  for  llalifai, and  having  rrpaimi 
the  injuries  the  ship  received  on  its  passage,  ben 
York,  in  order  to  join  lord  Howe,  with  all  tlie  force  be  h*l 
been  able  to  collect.  This  consisted  of  no  more  than  ha 
own  ship,  the  Cullnden,  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  Diamotd 
frigate,  with  the  Dispatch  and  Ilnjie  sloops-of-war.  Bri 
the  enemy,  after  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  English  ships 
put  into  Boston,  in  New  England,  to  repair  the  danuatw 
they  had  sustained,  and  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  tlie  Wen 
Indies.  Having  collected  Ids  whole  force,  he  followed  la 
pursuit,  and  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  any  farther  attack 
from  being  made  on  admire]  Barrlngtoo,  who  bad  with  a 
force,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  not  only  withstood  tax 

utmost  efforts  of  the  French  admiral,  hut  made  him«i/ 
master  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  Some  months  were  jj<ccl 
in  watching-  each  other,  during  which  time  both  eidea  re- 
ceived reinforcements;  but  the  enemy  still  retained  a 
f est  superiority,  both  in  number! and  in  the  site  of  thvirtt 
Such  was  the  situation  of  affiura,  when  in  the  beginni 
July,  tlie  vice-admiral  having  i  ■ 
French  fleet,  in  great  force,  bad  been  discovered  f 
Vincent's,  immediately  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  them. 
on  his  passage  to  llrenada,  he  received  advice  that  thru 

was  attacked  by  a  force  n<  ' 


He  battened  thither,  and  arrived  off  St.  George's  Bay, 
re  the  enemy  lay  nt  anchor,  soon  after  day -light.     On 
1  «th  of  July,  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  bring 
»  close  action ;  but  the  enemy's  fleet,  when  completely 

...    ..  v.;i-  t'.,un<l  tn( -i-t  .it'  twenty. seven  ships  of  the 

_j,  instead  of  nineteen,  which  had  been  before  stated  as 
bar  highest  force.  Notwithstanding  this  great  superiority, 
V  whole  of  Byron's  force,  amounting  to  twenty-one  sail 

t  eight  of  which  were  of  sixty-four  guns,  while 

D'Estaing's  fleet  carried  fewer  than  sevenly- 
ir,  the  latter  most  industriously  avoided  a  close  action,  a 
'  "  '  ;  was  enabled,  from  the  great  superiority  his  ships 

d  in  point  of  tailing,  to  carry  into  effect.     The  en. 

_.anter  produced  nothing  decisive:  encumbered  as  Bvron 
was  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  transports,  he  was  unable  to 
effect  any  tiling  farther,  and  Grenada  fell  into  their  hands. 
He  himself,  in  his  despatches  makes  the  following  remark  on 
the enemv's C'i nil uct : — "  Althnu^rh  it  was  evident,  throughout 
tbe  whole  day.  that  tliey  resolved  to  avoid  a  close  engagement, 
I  could  not  allow  mvself  to  think,  that,  with  a  force  so  greatly 
superior,  the  French  admiral  would  allow  us  to  carry  off  the 
transports  unmolested." 

Byron  soon  after  this  event  returned  to  England  in  a  fri- 
gate, learing  the  command  with  rear-admiral  Parker,  and 
never  accepted  of  any  subsequent  command.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  IT7!',  while  absent  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
advanced  to  be  i  ice- admiral  of  the  white,  which  was  the 
highest  rank  he  lived  to  attain. 

He  died  on  the  10th  of  April,  1786,  with  the  universal 
and  justly- acquired  reputation  of  a  brave  and  excellent 
officer,  but  of  a  man  eitremtly  unfortunate.  He  left  two 
mbs,  of  whom  John,  the  elder,  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated poet. 


CAPTAIN  COOK.— The  parents  of  captain  Cook, 
who  were  respectable  in  their  lowly  station,  were  settled  for 
•owe  time  before  his  birth  at  Murton,  a  village  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and  in  this  place  their  son  James, 
destined  t"  give  celebrity  to  their  name  and  family,  was  born 
on  the  27th  of  October,  in  the  year  1728.  Having  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  his  native  place,  he  was 
further  instructed  in  writing,  and  tbe  common  rules  of  arith- 
c  at  Ayton;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  was 
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apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Staiths,  a  fishing  to 
miles  from  Whitby.  The  sea,  however,  was  the 
towards  which  lie  manifested  an  early  inclination; 
consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  his  u 
tnini-d  his  discharge,  and  bound  himself  for  st 
Messrs.  Walkers  of  Whitby,  qnmken  by  religious 
sion,  who  employed  two  ship-  in  thi   i     il  trade. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  cc 
vessels  of  this  description,  as  a  common  sailor,  till  i 
he  was  appointed  mate  in  one  of  Walker's  sbfat. 
time,  he  was  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  a 
marked  character,  though,  without  doubt,  he  mo 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  in  | 
navigation.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  17S5,  wher 
lies  commenced  between   England  and  France,  C 
the  ship  to  which  he  belonged,  happened  lo  be  in  tl 
Thames;  and  after  coueealini:   himself  some  hint,  to 
being  impressed,  lie  determined  to  enter    I 
navy.     Ills  first  situation  was  on  board  the  Eagle 
war,  to  tile  command  of  which  captain,  ah. 
Palliser  was  appointed  in  1755.     As  an  active,  dili] 
man,  ha  recommended  himself  to  the  captain's  nw 
in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged  merit,  as  Well  as 
private  interference,  he  obtained   in  May,  175a,  a 
warrant,  and  wi<  appointed  to  the  Mercury. 

This  ship  was  destined  for  North  America,  i 
joined  the  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Saondei  , 
junction  with  the  land  forces  under  general  Wt 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  As  it  was  n 
take  the  sounding'*  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  b 
island  of  Orleans  and  the  North  shore,  in  the  fi 
French  fortified  camp  at  Montmorency  and  Beauport 
was  recommended  by  captain  Palliser  to  this  dUB 
hazardous  service.  .He  performed  it,  * 
risk,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers)  . 
nisbed  the  admiral  with  a  complete  and  correct  d 
the  channel  and  soundings. 

Before  this  time,  it  is  thought  that  he  had  Ma 
used  a  pencil,  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  i 
lie  next  surveyed  those  parts  of  the  rivn  below 
which  navigators  bad  found  to  be  attended  with  a 
ger;  this  business  was  executed  with  his  custon 


acessary  soundings  and  directions  for  navigation  the 

r  the  expedition  to  Quebec,  Cook  was  appointed  tnaj- 
the  Northumberland  man-of-war.  During  the  sta- 
'  his  ship  at  Halifax,  he  read  Euclid,  and  devoted 
tare  time  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  other 
m  of  science.  In  1762,  the  Northumberland  came 
■  ii.iiii.ll.ind,  to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  the  island 

the  French;  and  after  this  was  accomplished,  Cook 
id  the  harbour  of  Plaeentia,  and  the  heights  of  the 
with  a  diligence  which  engiiL-eil  the  notice  of  captain 
t,  the  governor  of  Newfoundland.  The  governor 
a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities  and  character;  and 
rinion  was  amply  confirm ed  by  the  concurring  testi- 
f  all  the  officers  under  whom  he  had  served. 

on  Cook's  return  to  England,  toward*  the  close  of  the 

"82,  he  married.     Early  in  tho  year  1763,  he  accom- 

captain  Greaves  to  Newfoundland  as  surveyor  of  its 

In  1764,  he  was  appointed,  under  the   orders  of 

adore  P all iser,  marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and 
or;  and  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
ib  office,  the  eharts  which  he  afterwards  published, 
sufficient  evidence.  These  services  were  continued 
year  1767;  and  while  he  was  employed  in  them,  he 

Bitted  to  the  lloyal  Society  an  observation  of  the 
of  the  sun  at  Newfoundland,  with   the   longitude 

ed  from  it,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  already 

■*d  the  character  of  an  able  mathematician. 
•  new  and  more  interesting  scene  opened  upon  him. 
I  of  discovery  had  been  eieited  toward,  the  latter  end 
ifteenth  century,  and  in  tho  following  century  it  was 
rorous  and  active:  but,  soon  after  the  enmmence- 
I  the  seventeenth  century,  it  declined:  at  a  subsocjuent 
during  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  it  again  began 
to;  and  two  voyages  were  performed  for  the  purpose 

wvering  a  north-west  passage  through  HmUou's  K^i . 
nobler  display  of  this  spirit  was  reserved  for  Cook  to 
,.     Soon  after  the  peace  of  17G3,  two  voyages  round 

orld  were  undertaken  by  captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and 

ret,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  discoveries, 
served  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  geography  and 
tion ;  but  hefore  the  return  uf  the  two  last  of  these 
nders,  another  voyage  was  projected,  on  a  more 
ve  scale  than  either  of  the  former. 
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The  transit  of  Venus  in  1709,  which  wji  liln.li  lo  be  „K 
served  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  nme  of  the  island*  nf 
the  South  Sea,  afforded  an  inducement 
and  after  a  variety  of  prelim inary  coDsult.il  :<  n 
Cook,  who  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Stephens 
secretary  to  the  admiralty,  and  by  ^ir  Hitifli  I'iIIjmt.  wm 
appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  with  the  rani  of  a  I' 
tenant  in  the  royal  navy. 

A  vessel  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  low,  called 
Endeavour,  wan  prepared  j  but  before  the  necessary  amiga. 
meuts  -were  completed,  captain  Walli*  returned,  and  opo« 
being  consulted,  he  recommended  Fort  Royal  Harbour  ' 
George's  Island,  since  known  by  the  name  of  (hahcitt,  ■• 
the  most  proper  place  for  the  proposed  obsi  r 
transit.  Lieutenant  Cook  was  accompanied  *  ; 
Green,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Ran. 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  also  by  Sir  Joseph  But, 
President  of  the  It  oval  Society,  and  Dr.  Solander,  men  <A 
the  highest  eminence  in  science. 

Lieutenant  Cook  had  further  views  in  this  voyage  lira 
the  mere  observation  of  the  transit,  and,  accord  inirN.  ■'■•« 
that  business  was  accompli  shed ,  he  was  directed  toMMR 
discoveries  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  The  complement 
of  Cook's  ship  consisted  of  eighty -four  persons,  she  ma*  vic- 
tualled for  eighteen  months:  and  furnished  with  trncirriv* 
and  twelve  swivel  guns,  together  with  an  ample  store  rf 
ammunition  and  other  necessaries. 

On  the  26th  of  August  our  navigators  set  sail  from  Ph. 
roouth  Sound,  and  on  the  Kith  of  September  anchored  n 
Funchiale  Rood,  in  the  bland  of  Madeira.  Here  thry  *er 
hospitably  entertained  ;  and  having  bud  in  a  fresh  rtoek  of 
beef,  water,  and  wine,  they  left  the  island  on  the  18th  ■  i 
September.  Their  reception  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  very 
different  from  that  which  they  had  met  with  at  Madeira;  nai 
they  were  detained  there  from  the  13th  of  Not.  to  the  7th 
of  the  following  month,  involved  in  disagreeable  discav 
sion  with  the  viceroy,  a  man  destitute  of  science,  and  wbi 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  objects  of  the  voyarr. 
Captain  Cook  behaved  during  the  whole  of  the  dispute" with 
spirit,  tempered  with  discretion.  Leaving  Rio  do  Janof-^ 
they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  on  the  13th  of  Ajm'. 
1719,  anchored  in  Matavia  Bay,  in  the  island  of  ~~ 
Tho  3d  nf  June  was  the  day  in  which  the 
WW  '°  take  place.     \t. 
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ibluhed  in  the  si*ty-first  volume  of  the 
ions  of  (ho  Koyal  Society  of  London. 
shall  not  farther  detail  the  particulars  of  this  voyage, 
a  louch  upon  such  tacts  as  are  closely  connected  with 
•object  of  the  article.  Captain  Cook  remained  at  Ota- 
e  tift  the  15th  of  July,  after  which  he  sailed  to  the  Society 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  inhospitable  coasts  of 
land,  and  on  the  10th  October,  1770,  he  arrived 
»,  with  his  vessel  nearly  worn  out,  ami  a  crew  much 
d  and  sickly.  The  repairs  of  hi-  ship  obliged  him  to 
'n  this  unhealthy  place,  till  near  the  end  of  Decera- 
:g  which  time  he  lost  many  of  his  teamen  and  pas- 
i,  and  it  ill  more  on  his  pa^sa^i.'  to  ihr  '  'ape  of  Good 
which  he  reached  on  flit;  Ifitli  of  March  1771.  From 
_a  he  sailed  lo  St.  Helen's,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
In  of  May  :  and  on  the  12th  of  June  he  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  Downs,  having  been  absent  almost  three  years,  during 
which  In;  had  experienced  every  danger  (o  which  a  voyage 
"t  such  length  is  in.  id. Tit,  displaying  mi  all  occasions  a  mind 
filial  to  the  most  perilous  enterprise:!,  and  to  the  boldest  and 
effort!  of  navigation. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  voyage  round 
the  globe,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  applause  and  protection 
of  government.  He  was,  accordingly,  promoted  tube  mus- 
ter and  commander,  by  commission,  bearing  date  August 
1771.  On  this  occasion,  the  persevering  commander,  from  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  merit,  was  desirous  of  being  made 
l  post-captain,  which  was  refused,  as  being  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  naval  service.     A  pitiful  ex- 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  it  was  determined  to 
equip  two  ships  to  complete,  or  rather  to  extend,  the  discov- 
eries already  made  in  the  South  Sea.  lie  had  laid  before 
the  Roval  Society  "an  account  of  the  dolling  of  the  tides 
in  the  South  Sea,"  and  it  hat!  long  been  a  prevailing  idea, 
(bat  the  unexplored  part  of  that  sea  contained  another  con- 
tinent, and  many  plausible  arguments  hail  been  urged  in 
support  of  the  opinion.  To  ascertain  this  point  was  the  im. 
portaut  object  of  Cook's  second  voyage.  Two  ships  were 
provided,  equipped  with  uncommon  cave,  and  furnished  with 
every  necessary  that  could  contribute  to  the  safety,  health, 
and  comfort  of  the  navigators.  The  tirst  of  these,  com- 
manded by  captain  Cook,  was  called  the  Resolution,  a  vessel 
K!  hundred  and  sixty. two  tons  burden ;  the  othet  ttift 


Adventure,  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  burdr 
commanded  by  captain  Furneaux. 

They  set  sail  in  April  1 77*J,  and  were  ont  from 
to  the  30th  of  July  1 775,  having  during  that  Ion; 
lost  but  one  man  by  sickness  in  captain  Cook's  ship, 
he  had  sailed  in  all  climates  from  tifty.one  degrees 
seventy -one  degrees  south,  with  a  company  of  ont 
and  eighteen  men.  On  the  Eitli  of  the  following  A 
win  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  tl 
afterwards  he  received  a  more  distinguished  and  si 
mark  of  the  approbation  i>f  government,  in  l<eing  i 
one  of  the  captains  of  Greenwich  hospital,  a  silualn 
was  intended  to  afford  him  a  pleasing  and  honourab 
ment  from  his  labours  and  services. 

On  the  20th  of  February  177<t,  he  was  chosen  a 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
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a  evening  a  paper  w 


had  addressed  to  Ibe  president,  containing 
method  which  he  had  taken  to  preserve  the 
crew  of  his  UKiiesly's  -lii|>  the  lii "solution  during  h*r 
round  the  world.     For  this  paper,  as  the  best  eipmi 
essay  in  the  year,  it  was  resulved,  by  the  president  at 
cil  of  the  society,  lo  present  him  with  Sir  Godfrey 
gold  medal,     "If,"  says  Dr.   Kippis,  'V 
made  no  important  discoveries;  if  be  bad  m*  '  " 
question  concerning  a  southern  continent,  his  R 
still  hare  been  entitled  lo  immortality,  on  acrouui 
mane  attention  to,  and  his  unparalli  K  I  ma  .  ■  in 
the  lives  and  health  of  his  seamen/' 

The  captain  bad  abundant  reason,  on  this  head, 
the  pleasurable,  but  modest  language,  with  whi 
concluded  his  narrative  of  bis  second  voyage  round 
"  Whatever,"  savs  he,  "may  be  (be  public  judgm* 
other  matters,  it  is  -.villi  real  satisfaction,  and  withoo 
ing  any  merit  but  that  of  attention  to  my  duly, 
conclude  this  account  with  an  obaen  niimi  w  liich'  (■ 
me  to  make,  that  our  having  discovered  the  p* 
rving  health  among  a  numerous  ship*!  col 
such  a  length  of  time,  in  such  varieties  of  climate, 
such  continued  hardships  and  fatigues,  will  make  I 


One  circumstance  alone,  say*  his  biographer,  nai  wanting 
a  ooroplete  the  pleasure  ami  .-rlebriry  arising  fmra  the  as- 

ent  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal — the  hero  was  not 
o  hear  the  admirable  discourse  of  the  president  on  that 
ir  receive  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  having 
e  months  previously  on  his  last  voyage, 
" It,"  laid  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  president.  "  Rome  de- 
the  civic  crown  to  him  who  .saved  the  life  of  a  single 
i,  what  wreaths  are  due  to  that  man  who,  having  him. 
If  saved  many,  perpetuates  in  vnur  transactions  the  means 
which  Britain  may  now,  on  the  mini  distant  voyages, 
r»e  qurabffs  of  hi-r  intrepid  Mint,  her  mariners;  who, 
j{  every  danger,  have  to  liberally  contributed  to  the 
:,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime;  empire  of  their 

i*  want  of  success  which  attended  captain  Cook's  attempt 
!t  a  southern  continent,  did  not  prevent  another  ]il:ui 
{  resolved  on  which  had  been  under  consideration  some 
A  grand  question  remained  to  be  determined,  and 
ru  the  practicability  of  a  northern  passage  to  the  Pa- 
c  Ocean.  The  dangers  which  our  navigator  had  twice 
wed  and  escaped,  would  have  exempted  him  from  being 
..  icited  a  third  time  to  venture  his  person  in  unknown 
countries,  among  desert  island-,  inhospitable  coasts,  and  in 
the  midst  of  savages:  but  on  bis  opinion  lining  asked  as  to  a 
person  mou  proper  to  execute  this  design,  he  was  fired  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  project,  and  the  consequences  of  it  to 
the  interests  of  science  and  navigation,  and  determined,  with. 
oat  hesitation,  to  relinquish  tin-  de  III-!  its  of  domestic  life,  and 
to  engage  in  new  and  arduous  undertakings.  His  services 
were  no  sooner  offered  than  they  were  accepted.  He  received 
his  appointment  in  February,  1771,  and  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth Sound  in  the  Resolution,  accompanied  bv  captain 
Clerke  in  the  Discovery,  on  the  12th  of  the  following  July. 
Of  this  voyage  we  cannot  bore  do  more  than  observe,  that 
he  completely  fulfilled  the  end  of  the  expedition,  by  demon- 
strating, in  the  most  satisfactory  man  nor,  the  impracticability 
of  a  passage  from  the  1'aeitie  into  (he  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
second  grand  object  of  geographical  inquiry  which  he  had 
solved  by  his  indefatigable  exertions.  Intc' licence  had  al- 
ready arrived  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made;  while,  however,  his  friends  were  wait- 
ing with  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for  tidings  concerning 
him,  and  the  whole  nation  expressed  an  anxious  impatience 
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for  a  public  announcement  of  the  result  of  hi*  long  n 
advice  was  received  from  captain  Gierke,  in  a  letter  di 
Kamptschatka,  that  our  illustrious  - 

in  an  affray  with  the  natives  of  O wbvhee,  00  the  Mia  «t* 
February,  1779. 

"  Captain  Cook,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  -  pa 
in  an  eminent  degree,  on  inventive  mind,  which,  by  its  Bain* 
vigour,  suggested  noble  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  mnst 
effectual  methods  of  prosecuting  and  attaining  them,  Tkil 
faculty  he  exemplified  in  a  great  variety  of  critical  anddifi- 
cult  situations.  To  this  kind  of  genius  be  added  unwtariri 
application.  By  his  genius  and  unremitting  assiduity,  W 
acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance,  not  only  with  nitigilioa, 
but  with  many  other  sciences.  He  was  so  well  UMffM 
with  regard  to  different  branches  of  the  mathematics,  ud 
particularly  in  astronomy,  that  he  was  able  to  tak*  the  W  | 
in  various  observations  of  an  astronomical  kind,  in  the  count 
of  his  voyages.  In  general  literature,  and  even  the  art  ■/ 
composition,  he  was  so  great  a  prolicient  thai  he  acquired 
reputation,  not  merely  as  the  performer,  but  as  the  namtuf, 
of  his  various  interesting  enterprises.  Perseverance  sol 
steadiness  In  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  to  which  hi)  life 
was  devoted,  wi»rc  distinguishing  features  of  his  character; 
and  such  was  the  invincible  fortitude  of  his  spirit,  that  ■"  ■ 
difficulties  or  dangers  intimidated  him  or  deterred  him  from 
accompli  si  ling  any  purpose  which  be  formed,  or  which  (be 
hazardous  services  assigned  him  required.  His  fatihaii 
was,  of  course,  accompanied  witb  complete  sclf-posseeiion. 
This  latter  quality  was  eminently  useful  to  him  in  mm; 
critical  and  trying  circumstances.  Aocordil  . 
served  that  the  calmness  and  composure  of  his  mind  were 
such,  that,  after  having  given  necessary  directions,  he  oouH 
take  his  rest,  and  sleep  during  the  hours  which  he  allotted  t* 
himself  with  perfect  soundness.  To  the  great  qualities  p» 
sesseel  by  captain  Cook,  he  added  the  most  amiable  and  con- 
ciliatory virtues.  His  humanity  is  illustrated  in  the  wn*i» 
course  of  his  conduct  during  his  successive  ravage*;  with 
regard  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  countries  whicfi  he  visited, 
and  with  respect  to  the  accommodation,  health,  and  comfort 
of  his  own  seamen.  In  the  private  relations  of  life,  he  main- 
tained an  excellent  and  exemplary  diameter  as  a  hiubtnd 
and  father,  and  as  a  sincere  and  steady  friend:  and  hie  n- 
briely  and  virtue  ■gase  staUUt*  and  security  to  every  ''her 
moral  qualificaXtovi.      \W  ■«»>  sSso,  &*K\\><£»£ut&\i^  the  uid- 


ming;  and  jet,  on  necessary  occasion;,  obliging 

If  the  arduous,  but  eiict  researches  of  this  eitraordinary 
in  did  no!  discover  a  new  world,  they  discoveri-d  seas,  un- 
dated and  unknown  before.     They  made  us  acquainted 
b  islands,  people,  and  productions,  of  which  we  had  no 
cption.     And  if  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as,  like  Ameri- 
a  continent,  his  pretensions  to  such 
i.li-imi  timi  remain  unrivalled;  and  he  will  be  revered  while 
ins  a  page  of  his  own  modest  account  of  his  roy- 
s  long  as  mariners  arid  geographers  shall  be  in- 
ructed  by  his  labours,  lo  trace  ihe  various  courses  and 

liveries  he  has  made. 
From  the   numerous  poetical  tributes  which  (he  untimely 
t*  of  Cook  called   forth,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
•t  from  Hannah  More's  poem  on  "  Slavery." 

'•  Hid  those  advent  rous  spirits  whi  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-sought  shore, 
Whether  of  wealth  insaiiaio.  nr  of  powef. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  cr  ruffians  who  devour: 
Had  these  possessed.  O  Cook !   Ihv  gentle  mind, 
Thy  love  of  arts,  Ihy  love  of  human  kind ; 
Had  these  pnrsu'd  ihy  mild  ami  liberal  plan, 

i-  had  not  been  a  curse  lo  man  ! 
Then  hlest'd  Philanthropy!   thy  social  hands 
Hud  link'd  dissever  d  worlds  in  Imilkcr's  bands; 
Ciirele**,  if  colour,  or  if  chiiie  divide; 
Then  lord,  and  luving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died," 
The  Royal  Society  testified  1  ln.ir-  respect  for  the  memory  of 
their  illustrious  member  by  medals,  struck  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  gold,  others  of  silver,  and  others  uf  bronze.      Cook 
left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family,  who  were  handsomely 
provided  for  by  government, 

HISTORY  OF  GEORGE  III.,  1763  to  1783. 

The  peace  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thus  laudably 
wnplovtil,  continued  about  ten  years.  It  was  first  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  war  with  our  American  colonies. 

It  is  fortunately  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  cau.iesof  the  American  revolt.  The  unhappj 
war  which  ensued,  afforded  no  scope  for  the  daring  deeds 
of  our  brave  sailors.     The  Americans  had  as  yet  no  navy, 

",  although  in  their  attempts  to  raise  one,  they  showed 
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much  of  the  spirit  of  their  progenitors,  none  of  the  pwty 
combats  which  ensued  along  their  coasts,  or  in  their  lake*, 
are  worthy  of  record  in  our  naval  annals;  for.  us  it  was  i 
service,  although  of  its  kind  sufficiently  well  performed,  un- 
grateful to  the  navy,  so  to  dwell  upon  il  were  ungrateful  to 
their  historian.  The  war  with  France,  which  that  nation, 
supposing  the  opportunity  favourable  to  hmnhl*  Britain, 
rendered  unavoidable,  was  looked  upon  as  a  relief;  and, 
instead  of  depressing,  roused  the  spirit  alike  of  the  nation 
and  of  its  defenders  by  sea  and  land.  This  war  m  dedartd 
begun  in  February,  1 


kindled   < 


t  national  animosity  of  the  Engli-h  *z-r- 
with  great   fury,  as  the  conduct  of  trailer  «ai 
oeemea  an  act  of  treachery  of  the  deepest  dye — with  trail 
justice  opinions  have  differed. 

The  effects  of  this  spirit,  in  augmenting  our  armament) 
hy  sea  and  land,  were  soon  visible.  In  a  short  lime  n«  had, 
besides  a  vast  number  of  armed  vessels  and  privateers,  about 
two  hundred  ship-nt'the  lint-,  frigates,  .■[,„]  sluops  in  ojuisni  ■ 
siott.  Of  these,  fifty  s-Tii  ["=  uf  the  lino  were  employed  forth* 
protection  of  Great 'Britain.  The  whole  number  of  vcacb 
on  (he  coast  of  America  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  Admiral  Harrington  was  stationed  at  the 
Leeward  Islands  Sir  Peter  Parker  at  Jamaica.  Tbemen 
of  war  appointed  to  attend  the  .Senegal  Heel,  were  ordered 
to  remain  on  that  coast  for  the  protection  of  trade  :  and  ad- 
miral Duff's  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  was  rriiiforctd 
with  several  capital  ships.  Nor  were  (he  French  slow  in  u»ttr 
preparations.  They  hod  assembled  a  powerful  squidr-m  at 
Brest,  and  another  at  Toulon  ;  and  their  troops  crowded 
the  sea  port?,  and  covered  the  northern  parts  ..(  tl     ' 


of  the  thf- 

r-Vr-lu.  ■  ■• 

ut  imwijaj 


These  mighty  preparations  were  not,  bo* 
of  any  immediate  proportionate  rlTwt.  Without  i 
any  charge  of  party  parli.dity,  we  may,  with  safety,  atom 
that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  not  at  Chi*  period 
guided  by  men  clear  in  council  and  decided  in  actim. 
D'Ealaing,  the  French  admiral,  was  allowed  lo  leave  Touica 
unopposed,  and  his  arrival  in  America  ooraplttelj  neutral. 
iied  our  maritime  power  in  that  quarter.  Hi*  jmlicv,  which 
he  perseveringly  pursued,  was  to  avoid  coming  to  a  general 
action,  to  force  him  10  which,  repeated  attempts  w*rw  mad* 
by  the  English  admirals,  lords  Howe,  Hvron.  and  1" 
who  I  u-ether,  or  successively,  commanded  00  the  J 


«'xtion.  Many  partial  actions  were  fought,  brought  on  by 
to*  incessant  attempts  of  the  English  admirals,  and  gene- 
rally terminating  in  their  favour;  but,  as  D'Estaing  skill- 
fill  v  retained  such  a  position  as  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle,  ha 
•u  enabled  to  gain  his  objects,  namely,  to  afford  protection 
to  the  Americans,  and  to  harass  the  English  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  war  in  Europe  were  scarcely  more 
decisive.  The  command-in  -chief  had  been  (riven  to  admiral 
Keppel,  but  his  proceeding  were  embarrassed  by  the  neces- 
lity  which  existed,  or  was  thought  to  ciist,  for  protecting 
the  country  itself  from  invasion,  which  rendered  it  impolitic 
to  risk  his  fleet  in  a  general  engagement.  At  length  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy.  His  Meet  consisted  of  ihirty 
ships  of  the  line,  divided  into  three  squadrons.  The  French 
ting  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  Line,  and  a  number 
of  frigates,  had  sailed  from  Brest  the  8th  July,  divided  also 
into  three  squadrons,  D'Urvilliera,  commander-in-chief. 
The  two  fleets  came  within  sight  of  each  other  in  the  after. 
noon  of  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  Bay  of  Iliscay,  about  ihirty- 
fire  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Brest.  At  first  the  French 
admiral,  from  his  movements,  seemed  desirous  to  bring  on 
an  engagement,  probably  supposing  the  British  fleet  to  be 
nearly  of  equal  force  with  what  it  was  about  four  weeks 
before;  but  on  coming  nearer  he  discovered  hit  mistake,  and 
from  that  moment  he  evidently  determined  to  avoid  an 
action.  This  plan  hi?  ad  I  if  nil  to  for  the  three  following 
days,  notwithstanding  every  effort  used  by  the  British 
kdiuiri.l  t.p  bring  him  to  action  ;  which  the  latter  ardent Iv 
wished  for,  before  the  East  and  West  India  fleets,  which 
were  expected  about  litis  time,  should  arrive,  finding  it  would 
be  difficult  lo  protect  them  effectually,  as  the  French  fleet 
overspread  many  leagues  of  the  ocean.  All  the  advantage 
he  rnoli)  obtain  in  four  days  was  to  separate  two  of  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle  ship-,  which  returned  to  Brest,  and 
could  not  agiin  rejoin  their  fleet;  this  placed  both  fleets 
an  equality  as  to  line  of  battle  ships.  On  the  24th  the 
h  admiral  threw  out  (he  signal  to  chase  to  windward, 
h  was  continued  the  two  following  days,  keeping  at  the 
same  time  his  ships  as  much  ciniheclcd  a-  the  nature  of  a 
pursuit  would  admit,  in  order  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  enemy  to  a  close  engagement;  but  this 
proved  impossible,  the  French  cautiously  avoiding  coining 
to  an  action,  and  showing  in  their  maneeuvres  great  address 
and  nautical  knowledge.     About  four  o'clock  in  *L" 


I 


i»g  of  the?7th  of  July,  the  French  were  discovered  to*i 
ward  about  live  miles  distance.  Admiral  Kepoel  & 
some  of  his  fleet  loo  much  scattered,  made  signals  loco 
ilietu  together,  still  continuing  to  follow  the  aismj.  " 
tea  o'clock  a  squall  came  on,  which  continued  I 
when  it  cleared  up,  the  two  fleets,  by  a  shift  of  wind,  M 
neared  each  other,  bat  on  different  tacks.  About  half-pe* 
eleven  the  signal  was  given  for  a  general  engagement,  it 
which  time  the  ships  as  thej  came  op  began  firing.  TIn 
French  attacked  at  some  distance  the  hoadni.- 
llarland's  division,  which  led  the  van.  Their  fire  w 
warmly  returned  by  almost  ever;  ship  in  the  fleet,  u  tiri 
ranged  along  the  line;  and  notwithstanding  it  had  bra  a- 
t ended  by  the  chase,  ibey  were  soon  engaged,  as  the.  t" 
fleets  passed  each  other.  The  cannonade  was  very  bet", 
and  did  considerable  execution  on  both  sides.  The  two'. 
as  usual,  find  chiefly  at  the  rigging,  which  crippled  tunj 
of  the  British  ships,  while  the  English  continued  the  til 
way  of  fighting,  by  firing  principally  at  the  bulls  of  da 
enemy's  ships. 

The  action,  for  the  short  space  it  lasted,  about  three  hnnn, 
was  very  warm.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  *i» 
one  hundred  and  thirty. three  killed,  and  three  hundred  lei 
seventy-three  wounded;  among  the  latter  were  four  officer*. 
none  of  whom  died.  The  French  concealed  their  km  » 
much  as  possible;  they  acknowledged,  however,  one  hundrei 
and  fifty  killed,  and  about  six  hundred  wounded. 

After  the  different  ships  had  repaired  their  damages,  tit) 
commander-in-chief,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
made  the  signal  to  form  the  line  of  battle  ahead.  The  red 
division,  commanded  by  Sir  llohert  tlarland,  inirnediateh; 
obeyed;  but  the  blue  division  never  came  into  the  line  di 
the  "rest  of  the  day.  Sir  Hugh  I'alliser  alleging  after 
that  his  ship  the  Formidable  was  so  mnoh  I 
could  not  obey  the  signal. 

Admiral  Keppel's  letter  to  the  admiral!; 
gageiiii-ut,  1 1 1 ._- 1 1 1 i i .  1  ] . ■ .  1  In-  being  for  several  .lavs  in   c1 
the  enemy,  from  which  the  public  expected  that,  if  ai 
should  happen,  it  would  prove  a  decisive  one  | 
ing  the  Uaiette  account  of  this  affair  when  it 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  escaped  with  their  whole  A 
not  a  shin  being  captured  or  destroyed,  they  were  g 
idltgllUN  and  disappointed. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory  in  this  undecisive  acta* 


To  whatever  cause  the  want  of  success  in  this  engagement 

ii    ll  evident  thn!  it  fair  opportunity  was  lost  of 

ingablow  against  the  maritime  power  of  France,  which 

ight  have  been  decisive. 

mmander  discovering  in  the  morning  that  the 
rneh  had  escaped,  that  ninny  ships  of  his  own  fleet  had 
■ffered  greatly  in  their  musts  and  rigging,  and  that  there 

~i*  not  the  least  prospect  of  overtaking  the  enemj  before 
J  eould  reach  Brest,  had  no  alternative  hot  to   bring  the 
■  to  be  repaired.      He  arrived  off  1'lyuiouth  ou  the 
•M  of  July. 

Admiral  Keppel  put  to  sea  again  with  the  same  number 
of  sdips  and  commander;,  mi  tin;  'J'J'1  ill'  August.  The 
French  had  left  Brest  some  days  before,  hut  instead  of  look- 
ing out  for  the  Briti-h  fleet,  they  bore  away  for  Cape  Finis- 
ttrre.  leaving  their  trade  at  the  mercy  of  our  fleet  and 
priiateers.  Many  of  their  merchantmen  accordingly  fell 
into  the  bunds  of  the  English.  The  British  admiral  Con- 
tinued cruising  in  the  bay  till  the  "Hth  of  October,  when  he 
returned  to  Portsmouth,  ami  the  French  got  to  Brest  a  few 
day  after. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation,  in  respect  to  this  trans, 
action,  was  greatly  increa-ed  by  the  steps  token  by  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  who,  on  the  Dth  of  December,  in  the  same  year, 
presented  to  the  hoard  of  admiralty  a  dncument  charging 
admiral  Kepprl  with  unofficer-like  conduct,  with  having 
mUconducted  the  action  of  the  27th  of  .luly,  and  disgrace- 
fully lost  a  glorious  opportunity  uf  dning  a  mo-t  essential 
service  to  the  State,  whereby  the  honour  of  the  British 
nation  was  taniished.  This  measure,  with  other  recrimi- 
HtiMMOf  the  admirals  on  the  result  of  this  battle,  led  lo  hotli 
admirals  Keppel  and  I'alhser  being  put  upon  their  trial  by 
court-martial. 

When  the  conteots  of  the  accusation  were  laid  before  the 
public,  the  opinions  of  men,  warped  by  prejudices,  were  va- 
rious and  contradictory.      Those  w! nlv  km.n  that  we  had 

neither  taken  nor  destroyed  any  of  the  French  ships  in  the 
late  engagement,  a  circumstance  which  they  could  not  hesi- 
tate in  ascribing  to  the  misconduct  of  our  commanders,  fan- 
cied they  understood  the  charges  against  the  admiral.  They 
wished  that  the  man  who  had  tarnh!ied  the  ancient  lustre  of 
the  Briti-h  flag  ini^lit  be  brought  In  condign  punishment  j  for 
nerer  any  crisis  was  mure  alarming  than  the  present,  or  more 
loudly  demanded  every  exertion  of  discipline  mid  severity. 


;z-:a.-.E  m. 


m'  Tumuar  oensare,  which,  on  another  occt- 
~)uk9k  ntft  with  iiifjhiauble  fair,  «u  effee- 

cxtremely  honomUi 

smxxiL  4WO,  liberal  beJmrim  haiev 

Mir  q£  Rritwn  mmwi.  who  hrrf 

Hewaskavnti 

ry.  and  esyaaaOj  to  W 

;.    x^-ictikr  «:sa  ^he  fee  Jur*i  rf  the  admiralty.    Thaw* 

««.r--««.  v   cisub  a  stnsneaMi  that  the  ministers  in  gwersl 

..  u-  ..r    vuvurr^i  ji  :ae  awvdatwo.  partly  to  divert  tht 

~&-  -■     r*  --^  -*«rwsanLk,  and  partly  to  share  with  otben  tht 

.i-  -i-s   « .L.vii  nus*  inxi^rwrsw  aar*  Iain  entirely  on  their  owi 

h:   j_.  r^.      jr  **>  ino  <ti  rhac  almost  every  officer  eulroitei' 

«    -  .  -r-rv-.pai.  .^micanu  aad  allien  under  their  digplesww; 

»  -  s.  -.r:  rf^jrs   iuaobess*  mast  hare  been  committee 

~r  .«.  -  -.AiTUterfc  n  -a*  v-jorse  oc  the  war,  yet  a  repeated 

*•*■••    r  .-^jiTT.r^  ». md  jaly  be.  occasioned  by  an  error  at 

^—  :a.— j**%.   &    itirtt   :c  ?r*xraradca,  a  want  of  vigcar, 

.     c    ::.^c~f~    i:   :a«;*e   *i.'  ntied  oat,  p1*"*^,  mi 

-  -•     »*.  t*tr  i*.-a»  re  l  3i:Iiary  exjwdirioos. 

.    ,-*us*  i*:a  >7UT3Zi:a  :c*  admiral  Keppel  were  ml 
■    t»-  ^*v»  --v.-;  .'•'i  xcfsccral  presented  to  his  majesty  on 
\*.::     .  "Jw  -r  rtr.  Aj-i  svr:eu  ty  the  first  names  in  tht 
">     ■>»:•.»-        T":.>  ;x:rr  jvcui-ei  a  severe  remonstrance 
■^      ^       .    .•  .-.. ;«.     :  r  ic>  ::  >:r  Hc*h  Palliser,  lot  of 
*->         ■■■.    .«:.:  .-:.*- 
..>  •         .--..     »•.  -s.  .:—:  r*."  i".: era: ion  in  the  measures 
»■  ■-  vi  •      :*     .-.>..    _:<-  ii"r  7i"_y.  who  issued  their  onkri 
:...  i.  S     V  :    :■  ^  V--. :    i».  II  a  curt  -martial  at  Ports- 
■•■    -::.     ■    ■-.  *   *    .   Jo.'1  io-ry.  -" :  r;^e  :rial  or"  admiral  Keppel. 
I  ■„  .•  j  -  *.*.-.  .*;:  »c  "  ABM*_ii;iu*i.  ar-i  c*:c::nued  till  the  llth 
.k  :   .  .-.4.  •      ". :    :-„  .-. ■■!:>*  . :  -.it  etidetc*.  not  one  factvsj 
.■•■*  ■  -^     \-..    .•  ...  :   ^     :  >:::i:r.  :.   a  *:cirle  article  in  tht 
.■5--"v        .  'i    :c  ..:-•"  :jLz-i.  li:-?  evidence  brought  forward 
■>,  Kj.ri.m.  ;•-    ?•:.  *:a:  :ie  reasv-s  why  the  British  fleet 
i: ■-    ■vii    ■*»*  .J*:*     :*;    r""*-c%:ii  ^i*  the  disobedience  of  Sr 
".-. i-^'!    *:*»..  x"*.    »  *•■    ::-*r:"Ciriz>i  the  admiral's  signal  for 
■\ .••!*.. •«;    Ik    i.-t.  *  :  v*  >-:.:■;*;  svir.ff  from  three  o'clock 
.r  .  ic    fSfwi:   *  ..  :!e  -s*iz:zz.      This  obliged  the  court- 
vttA.-    u   .v  i'-i  :ie  i-Ls  ril  az  b>.-ro>arabIe  acquittal.     Ot 
viv  :.£-„i  /:   A.»--  :.  -■».r-^.  a  o.-urt- martial  on  Sir  Hugh 
P'a.  :"*r  "jevevcTOtf":  :>.e  :'.>..■:■■» :rc  sentence: — "That  it  h 
*.-s«nr  vf.  vco  :j<  ccar^v  acairjc  adjiiral  Keppel  is  malicioas 
avd  :»-.*.>a.:o«NU  ::  ha..^  afpeared  that  the  said  Admiral,  so 


a  from  having  bj  misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty,  cm  the 

i  therein  alluded  to,  lost  an  opportunity  of  rendering 

tial  service  to  the  state,  and  thereby  tarnished  the  honour 

e  British  navy,  behaved  as  became  a  judicious,  brave, 

I  eiperieneed  officer," 

""«  court-martial  then  proceeded  to  state  that  Sir  Hugh 
■'s  conduct  was  wrong  in  not  obeying  the  admiral's 
o  fight,  or  sending  hi:n  u.>nl  that  he  was  unable.  Yet 
they  added  that,  "Notwithstanding  his  omission  in  that 
(articular,  the  court  are  of  opinion  lie  is  not,  in  any  other 
respect,  chargeable  with  misconduct  or  misbehaviour  on  the 
Aty»  above- in eolioned,  and  they  nnjuit  him  accordingly." 

TTlms  ended  the  year  1778,  in  which,  although  success  was 
aot  auch  as  could  hare  been  desired,  we  had,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  that  our  arms  were  no  longer  exclusively  turned 
•gainst  our  countrymen;  and  t  lint  the  enemy  was  kent  at  bay. 
In  the  following  year,  Spain  and  Holland,  who  had  been 
secretly  against  us,  became  more  and  more  openly  our  ene- 
mies, and  at  this  period  we  may,  .vithout  much  eiaggeration, 
say,  that  we  contended  against  the  whole  maritime  powers 
of  the  world  without  a  single  ally,  while  our  enemies,  with 
malignant  eve!,  awaited  our  total  destruction. 

Oil  the  lflrh  of  June,  17951,  hostilities  were  commenced 
a  -ainst  Spain,  wlin-ii-  tied  had  euiiihiiiud  « illi  that  of  France 
to  act  against  Britain,  In  America  and  the  West  Indies 
the  tame  system  of  avoiding  decisive  fighting  was  continued 
by  the  French,  and  the  detail  of  the  conflicts  that  occurred 
■WaM  b>;  little  interesting. 

The  following  is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  romantic 
uni  characteristic  anecdote  of  tile  brave  sailor. 

On  the  Jamaica  station, captain  Luttrell,  who  commanded 
a  small  squadron,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  captain 
Dairy  m  pie  and  a  detachment  of  land  forces,  to  attack  the 
■ipjMM  fort  Otnoa.  As  they  had  no  artillery,  the  only 
feasible  plan  of  bringing  this  enterprise  to  a  successful 
tartaination  was,  to  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coui)  lie 
m*i*.  A  general  attack,  therefore,  was  made  on  the  fort 
at  ihe  »me  time,  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of  October,  by 
sea  and  by  land:  very  little  resistance  was  offered,  and  the 
fort,  garri-on,  ships  in  the  harbour,  together  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  quintals  of  quicksilver,  and  three  millions  of 
piastres,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Respecting  this  capture,  an  anecdote  is  related  of  a  sailor, 
particularly  deserving  a  place  in  this  work.     "A  single 
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sailor  scrambled  over  the  wall  of  the  Tort,  villi  n  cui.li"  in 
each  hand:  thus  equipped,  lie  it'll  in  with  a  Spauifh ufficn 
just  roused  from  sleep,  who,  in  ihe  hurry  .. 
hud  forgotten  his  sword:  the  tar,  draining  to  tilr  uhio- 
tage  of  an  unarmed  foe,  and  willing  lo  display  his  coamci 
in  single  comhat,  presented  the  officer  wilb  one  of  tit 
. ■  - 1 :  i .  -•■ -.  sayirm,  '1  -corn  any  advantage,  tod  in  »■ 
on  a  footing  with  me.'  The  astonishment  of  the  officer, 
at  such  an  act  of  generosity,  and  the  facility  with  flit 
a.  friendly  parley  took  place,  when  he  expected'  nothing  <k« 
iuld  only  be  rivalled  bv  the  an1-— 
ib  story.  - 
Upon  this  circumstance  being  It 
ker  at  the  return  of  (he  squadron,  he  appointed  thu  inl 
fellow  to  be  boatswain  of  a  sloop-of-war. 

We  give  the  following  isolated  combat,  v. 
the  celebrated  and  brave  Paul  Jones  on  the  weo*. 
was  at  this  time  in  Ihe  service  of  the  Americans. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  captain  Pearson  and  ofUa 
Piercy,  with  (he  ships  under  their  command,  having  suxce 
convoy  of  merchant  vetsels  with  them  off  the  Vorluhm 
coast,  received  information  that  an  enemy's  squadron  luJ 
been  seen  there  a  few  days  before.  Measures  were  ion* 
diately  taken  lo  secure  the  convoy,  and  preparation)  dm* 
for  action.  A  little  after  noon  on  the  same  day, the  enray'i 
ships  were  seen,  consisting  of  a  two. decked  tJlip  aiiJ  t" 
frigates.  Soon  after  seven  o'clock  the  action  comnwooti 
the  largest  ship  of  the  enemy  attacking  the  Serapis  (ipttis 
Pearson,  forty  guns,  assisted  nccasiijiinlly  In  . 
gates,  while  the  other  frigate  attacked  the  Connies;  of  Setr- 
borough,  captain  Piercy,  twenty  guns.  The  object  of  lie 
largest  vessel,  which  was  commanded  by  Paul  Jon**,  M, 
from  the  commencement  o !'  the  engagement,  to  board  ihtSel** 
pis;  for  this  purpose  they  m.-imcuvred  in  different  wayr.  * 
h'rst,  after  firing  two  or  three  broadside',  >li' 
pistol  shot  of  the  Serapis'  quarter;  but  being  repulsed  in  A' 
attempt  to  board,  she  sheered  off.  Afterwards,  wl 
tain  Pearson  manoeuvred  his  ship,  in  order  to  lay  b 
along-side  of  the  enemy,  Ihe  latter  laid  the  Serapis  all 
hawse,  where  she  lay  for  some  time,  till  at  hi>t,  havin 
clear,  the  two  'hips  brought  up  close  along-side  ol 
the  muzzles  of  llieir  guns  actually  touching. 
hours  the  battle  raged  in  this  situation  with  dm  ... 
the  enemy  making  several  attempt;  to  Mt  fire  to  the  8 


'  combustibles  which  they  threw  on  board  her; 
ir  attempts,  fortunately,  were  unsuccessful.     About  half- 
B,  all  the  guns  of  the  Serapis,  behind  the  tnain-mast, 
g  rendered    useless    by  a  dreadful   explosion    that  took 
;,  which  also  destroyed  all  the  officers  sad  men  who 
r  in  that  part  of  the  ship.     The  loss  of  the  Serapis  was 
Wher  increased  by  the  fire  of  one  of  the  enemy's  frigate-', 
■bkh  kept  constantly  sailing  round  and  raking  her. 
Paul  Jones,  finding;  that  he  had  little  chance  of  succeed. 
5  by  fighting  against  the  Serapis,  had  recourse  to  strata. 
;  some  of  his  men  called  for  quarter;  and  on  caplain 
son  hailing  to  inquire  if  they  had  struck,  no  answer  was 
turned;  he  naturally  supposed  that,  though  unwilling  to 
>?Id,  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  make  a  much  longer  resist- 
oe;  he,  therefore,  ordered  his  men  to  board  the  enemy; 
t  they  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  this,  before  a  greatly 
Tior  number  of  men,  armed  will)  pike-,  who  bad  lain 
aled,  attacked  them,  and  a  impelled  tln/m  to  return  to 
«  Serapis.      At  this  critical  juncture,  before  the  men  could 
"n  their  guns,  and  before  the  Serapis  could  be  placed  in 
•r  position,  the  frigate  poured  in  another  broadside  with 
idful   effect,  so  that  captain   Pearson,  unable  to  bring 
n  a  single  gun  to  bear,  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  striking  his  colours.     The  ship  to  which  he  struck  was 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  of  forty  guns,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy. live  men.   The  frigate  whirl)  had  been  employed, 
during  the  battle,  in  sailing  round  ami  raking  him,  was  the 
Alliance  of  forty  guns,  and  three  hundred  men.      The  for- 
mer was  so  dreadfully  disabled,  that,  soon  niter  the  battle, 
the  crew  were  obliged  to  quit  her.     The  loss  of  the  Serapis 
was  forty-nine;  killed,  and  sixty-eight  wounded;  that  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  three  hundred  and  six  killed  and 
wounded.    The  battle  between  (he  t.'oiihti.'--  of  Sear!  h  trough 
ant)  her  opponent  the  Pallas,  a  French  frigate  of  thirty-two 
guns  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-live  men,  was  fought 
with  equal  obstinacy,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success  on 
tbe  part  of  the  British;  after  a  contest  of  two  hours,  captain 
Piercy,  perceiving  another  frigate  bearing  down  against 
him,  was  compelled  to  strike  his  ilag;  his  loss  was  four  men 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.     The  gallantry  (if  captain  Pear- 
Ma  in  this  engagement,  was  rewarded  by  a  knighthood  and 
by  the  situational  lieutenant  governor  of  (freenwieh  Hospital. 
Renewed  and  extensive  preparations  were  again  made  for 
vigorous  »i ' 


The  supplies,  so  far  as  the;  regarded  the  navy,  were  wrj 
great;  eighty-five  thousand  sMSMD,  including  marines,  wtir 
voted  Tor  the  service  of  1780;  the  supplies  for  thermal 
amounted  to  a  sum  then  deemed  enormous  and  nnpnw- 
dentedly  great,  viz.,  .£'-4,470,000;  the  whole  jum  n.u-il  i.f 
thenavv  was  upwards  of  £"7,000,000;  and  the  total  snpplin 
were  .£21,000,000. 

The  flag-officers  employed  were  the  following:— SirTW 
mas  Pye,  at  Portsmouth;  Gambier,  at  Plymouth;  Rd- 
dnm,  at  tin1  Nore;  Viearv,  sucec'dod  t«  the  command  fifll* 
Channel  fleet,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Hard;;  ctimnw- 
dure  Johnstone,  on  the  Lisbon  station;  Arl>u!hn"i,iii  .tot- 
rica;  Sir  O.  B.  Rodney,  on  the  Leeward  Island  station, in 
the  Snndwich,  with  sis  sail  of  the  line  ;  Sir  Peter  I'iriff 
was  stationed  at  Jamaica,  in  the  ccmmjind  of  the  Windftiu 
Island?;  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  East  India. 

France  had  agreed  to  assise  Spain  in  an  attack  on  Gib- 
raltar: the  Spaniards  at  the  very  commencement  of  licit 
war  with  this  country,  having  sat  down   brf 
taut  fortress;  and  though  no  immediate  an  r 
entertained  that  it  could  speedily  nr  easily  ! 
prudence  required  that  effectual  efforts  should  he  unit  i°r 
its  support . 

For  this  purpose  Sir  George  Rodney  wai 
was  to  go  out  to  take  the  command  on  the  1.  wns.nl  lib 
station;  and  in  his  course  there,  Gibraltar  was  to  U" 
lieved.  Along  with  him,  a  squadron,  undi 
of  rear-admiral  Digby,  was  also  sent  out,  which,  wWoU" 
relief  of  Gibraltar  bad  ben  acconiplisl.ed,  was  to  retan 
England,  while  Sir  George  Hodnev  proceeded  to  lb*  ■ 
Indies.  On  the  27th  of  December,  "77»,  this  eo«i 
put  to  sea,  with  twenty  -nil  of  the  line,  and  nine 
taking  under  bis  protection  the  merchant  vessels  b 
Portugal  and  the  West  Indie*,  along  with  the  Mora  J 
and  victuallers  destined  for  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

Soon  after  this  fleet  put  to  sea,  it  fell  in  n  itb  i  nr 
sideralde  Snani-li  convoy,  bound  from  St.  Sebastian  t< 
din,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  merchant  mi 
tection  of  a  sirty-fourgun  ship,  and  four  trio-ate*:  the* 
five!  was  taken,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  very  rich  pri» 
several  of  the  merchant  vessels  belonged  to  the  rojal  f 
pan;  of  the  Caraeeas,  Tin-  capture,  hoi  des  being  tin-  s 
of  riches  to  the  captors,  was  extremely  fortunate  it 
1,  u  ■  great  number  of  the  vessels  war 
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r  appeared  to  favour  admiral  Rodney,  and  to  have 
agled  him  out  as  the  person  destined  to  retrieve  the  affairs 
t  the  British  navy.  On  the  16th  of  January,  he  fell  in 
lh  a  Spanish  squadron;  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the 
■,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  Langara,  As  tha 
ray  were  inferior  in  force  to  the  British  fleet,  they  used 
J  endeavour  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  in  these  en- 
s  they  were  assisted  b;  their  vicinity  to  the  coast, 
the  roughness  of  thy  weather,  and  the  time  of  tin-  year  5  but 
-Mr  1  leorge,  aware  of  their  design,  and  of  the  ci re utu stances 
which  favoured  its  execution,  evinced  great  skill  in  counter- 
acting it.  After  much  mam  i-uv  ring,  the  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  fight.  In  their  anxiety  to  escape,  they  had 
Thrown  themselves  into  considerable  confusion,  and  when 
they  perceived  a  battle  "as  inevitable,  they  had  hardly  time 
to  arrange  their  ships  in  order  of  battle.     They  fought, 

:.■■'!'■,.  -I     .',: 

fire  with  considerable  effect.  It  was  near  the  close  of  one 
of  the  short  days  in  January.  The  night  soon  drew  on:  it 
was  dark  and  tempestuous;  and  the  horrors  of  battle  in  such 
a  night  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  blowing  up  of  the 
h  ship  San  homing*,  which  happened  early  in  the 
She  mounted  seventy  gun-,  and  carried  sir  hundred 
Not  a  single  soul  was  saved.  The  Bienfa'tsant,  which 
wu  alongside  of  her  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to 
withstand  the  superior  force  of  the  British,  sought  safely  in 
Bight. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  glorious  and  decisive:  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  l'hieni.t,  mounting  eighty  guns, 
in  taken;  the  San  Julian,  a  seventy  gun  ship,  was  also 
captured,  but  she  was  afterwards  retaken;  another  seventy 
gun  ship  that  was  taken,  ran  on  the  breakers  and  was  coin. 
pletelv  lost.  Four  of  the  Spanish  fleet  escaped  into  Cadiz, 
damaged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

After  this  battle,  admiral  Rodney  proceeded  to  Gibral- 
tar, where,  having  effectually  executed  the  commission  on 
which  he  was  sent,  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies. 

We  (ball  not  attempt  to  detail  the  numerous  actions  fought 
both  hi  the  East  and  West  Indies  during  this  year,  none  of 
which,  however  well  contested,  were  very  decisive  or 
attended  by  important  results.     Among  the  French  admi- 


Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  wmr  was  formally  4>cW 
against  the   Dutch,  and  for  the  year   1781,  his  nnjotj'' 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  had  been  enabled  to  nppnKtW 
formidable  power  of  America  and  her  allies.      lib  Mijet*. 
however,  lamented  that  aiWmniuil  supplier,  jnd  eonseqottilt! 
additional  burdens  would  Mill  be  necessary  ;  but  tli*  j    " 
men!  were  desired  to  grant  only  such  supplies  u  the; 
deem  requisite  for  the  honour  and  -.runty  of  il.p  i 
When  the  address  was  moved,  an  amendment  was  pftfout 
tending  to  blame  ministers  for  the  whole  of  1 1 
the  American  war,  which,  however,  was  thn 
appearing,  on  a  division,  a  majority  of  212  for  the 
molion,  while  only  150  supporled  the  amendment. 

Parliament  granted  (he  following  supplies  for  the  wa*»- 
vice  i  viz.  for  the  maintenance  of  ninety  thousand  wa 
including  twenty  thousand  marines,  .£'-1,440,000 :  for  «■ 
ordinary,  including  half-pay  to  the  sea  nnd  marine  olBe". 
.£386,261;  for  the  buildings,  repairs,  &c.  of  the  «>!■ 
-i.'lJ17,01u-,  fur  t\io  OTiw-wvce  xuapvttA  fcw     ' 


K>;  and  for  discharging  the  navy  debt,  .£3, 200, 00  0 ; 
■  total  of  .£872,788.  As  thv  w  Me  supplies  granted 
year  amounted  to  J.'2J,380,;S24,  it  is  evident  liiat  the 
*  fur  the  navy,  were  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the 

t  important  naval  event  that  happened 
tui  Tear,  resulted  from  the  war  in  which  (ireat  Britain  and 
Holland  were  now  engaged.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
ftntch  were  making  great  preparations  in  their  ports;  this 
iiicumstance,  the  vicinity  of  those  porta  to  our  coasts,  and 
lbs  reme ill hranoe  of  the  naval  fame  which  the  Dotal]  bad 
acquired  in  their  last  wars  with  England,  made  our  govern- 
ment extremely  desirous  to  meet  their  prorations  with  an 
adequate  force.  This  force  was  slat  km, ■. I  in  ilic  Mi.m  lis.  u,r 
thu  purpose  of  more  narrowiy  and  closely  watching  the 
I>iHch  lleet,  when  it  should  put  to  sea;  it  consisted  of  four 
*Wm  of  the  line,  one  of  fifty,  and  one  of  forty-four  rddi, 
*m  ionic  frigates;  the  command  of  it  was  bestowed  on 
*i»-»dmiral  Parker. 

Soon  after  Ibis,  information  waB  received  that  a  fleet  of 
Do toh  frigates  was  at  sea  for  tho  purpose  of  intercepting 
our  Baltic  fleet.  Admiral  Parker  was  therefore  ordered  to 
t*fce  the  merchantmen  under  his  protection,  and  to  proceed 
*ith  them  to  Leitb  roads.  The  Dutch  had  also  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen  going  to  tin.-  Baltic,  which  thi-y  were  naturally 
awious  to  protect.  Accordingly,  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
Wffjing  from  fifty-four  to  seventy-four  gun?,  ten  frigates, 
*od  five  sloops,  were  prepared,  and  sent  to  sea,  under  the 
Wmmand  of  rear-admiral  /.nut man. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Dutch  fleet  were  supe- 
'•or  Id  that  under  the  command  of  admiral  Parker,  commo- 
d(W  Stewart,  with  the  Berwick  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
the  Tartar  and  Belle  Poule  frigates,  was  ordered  to  join 
tai;  this  he  accomplished  a  short  lime  before  the  hostile 
feats  met.  Admiral  Parker  had  cruised  so  long  in  the 
'artb  seas,  that  his  vessels,  in  general,  were  in  bad  order, 
lo  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal,  be  was  infe- 
rior to  the  Dntch. 

On  the  5th  <if  August,  at  day  break,  as  the  llr'i' ■  -h  adiui- 
*1  was  steering  towards  the  coast  of  England,  with  tho 
laltio  6cet  under  his  convoy,  the  Dutch  soul 
Suntman.  was  discovered  near  the  Dogger  Bank,  steering 

admiral  Parker  ascertained  that  it  was  tlm 
84 
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Dutch  rieet,  he  ordered  the  merchant  ships  under  his  protec- 
tion to  separate,  under  escort  of  a  frigate;  this  done*  he 
made  the  sarnal  lor  a  general  chase,  and  at  six  o'ekck,m- 
other  signal  was  made,  to  form  *  lino  of  battle  ahrtsst,  at 
two  cables*  length  asunder,  for  the  purpose  of  drawisf  ah 
ships  towards  the  enemy  in  a  regular  form.  It  was  sssa 
apparent  that  the  Dutch  admiral  did  not  tneantoarsiiai 
action;  he  made  the  signal  for  the  Teasels  under  his  arstss- 
tion  to  separate  from  the  ships  of  war,  but  only  to  a  ami 
distance  to  the  leeward  of  his  line  of  battle,  wUehhssmmi 
on  the  larboard  tack.  The  British  admiral  did  net  ass 
the  signal  for  battle,  till  all  his  ships  had  ranged  llisssisfisi 
alongside  their  opponents.  The  first  Yeses!  on  ov  am 
which  commenced  firing  was  the  Berwick;  she  sooa,etw* 
erer,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  line  in  consequence  of  tee  aw 
of  her  iniien-topmast;  but  in  a  short  time,  she  once  mm 
got  into  action  with  the  ran  ship  of  the  enemy.  The  DaV 
phin  also  was  compelled  to  make  sail  and  to  quit  the  ties,  ■ 
order  to  weather  the  ran  of  the  Dutch  squadron;  ssd  mi 
Buffalo  was  incapable,  from  the  damage  she  receives1  ssrfj 
in  the  engagement,  to  bear  down  and  close  with  her  osoav 
ent.  This  disaster  deranged  the  ran  of  the  British  km, 
while  the  van  of  the  enemy  having  suffered  Terr  tittle,  ai- 
miral  Parker  did  not  find  himself  in  a  condition* to  preraw 
them  from  bearing  away  unmolested.  After  they  had  ssflsi  s 
little  way,  they  made  a  show  of  again  waiting  to  be  attacks!, 
by  sometimes  taking  the  wind  upon  one  side,  and  sosaeuuei 
upon  the  other ;  these  manoeuvres  had,  however,  no  object 
but  to  conceal  their  intention  of  getting  off  before  the  wad. 
The  cannonade  continued  for  three  hours  and  forty  miastet. 
Some  of  our  ships  fired  two  thousand  five  hundredsbot  each, 
and  the  battle,  through  the  whole  of  it,  displaced  gust 
courage  on  both  sides. 

The  Dutch  had  many  advantages  in  this  figbt.  Tksr 
weight  of  metal  was  greatly  superior  to  ours ;  they  bsi 
several  frigates  of  a  large  size,  which  did  not  content  thea> 
selves  with  keeping  at  a  distance,  and  occasionally  affonfiar 
assistance,  by  towing  out  of  the  line  the  ships  that  mirtol  ** 
disabled,  but  were  closely  and  regularly  intermixed  wit* 
their  line,  lyeing  between  the  line  of  battle  ships,  where 
they  took  a  very  effective  part  in  the  action,  and  did  ■«* 
mischief  to  our  vessels,  by  firing  at  their  rigging,  while  the 
whole  of  their  attention  was  necessarily  directed  to  their 
opponents. 


lock,  when  admind  Parker  hauled  down  lint 
',  the  ships  on  both  sides  l«T  like  logs  OD  the 

I'irlv  immgittbi  thai  too  ubooM  tflocrn 

'■'",1,1  Inap  ih. in  miiiiii  iliv 

i  continue  the  lint  tit*,  ll  «n-  •  \-  ■  i  ■.  <  ■! 
.h  ships  were  principally  rlaajiagafl  in  tln-ir 
I,  so  thnt  they  could  not  pursue  the  enemy, 

■  uf  the  Dutch  ahipa  !»y  ahmat  anttralj  n 
-.were  greatly  shattered.    This circumstance 

hat  the  English  wtroaort  «i>* -  lode-Hoy 

,  while  the  Dutch  were  more   ft  "  M 
it  escape,  if  noeeasary,  hy  iMrnyitHtnffag  tMl 

■  (bam. 
1i»t  »hip»  holnnging  to  the-   Dut.ii,  tin 
xtT-four  guns,  went  down  during  ilio  ni«ht 

in  such  a  sudden  manner,  tlmi   bat  i  ran 

. ■  1  ■ .- ■  E . ■  i ■  ■  i   !:■       ■---■ 
led  companions.     The  Ins*  of  men  m   laitli 
jreat,  for  hard  fighting  anil  not  manoeuvring 

boa  with  die  EngUab  »t«i  Dtrtoh]  ibi 
ere  hy  fnr  the  leiwl  sufferers,  hud  one  hllti- 
ncti  k'illcd,  STiiltlir.il  hundred  aodtbjrtj- 

Of  Umm  hfaotj  lam  i.iJI-.l. 

Miiinnlrd  in  (Ik*  r'ortitudn  on!;. 
ft  admiral  KmhieT  and  the  Watl  India  Baft] 
(his  year,  were  again  remarks  lite. 
Rodney  returned  to  his  station  in  the  West 
general  Vaughnn,  who  commanded  tin-  I.ithI 
ceiled  such  information  repotting  Ihf  ltland 

as  determined  them  to  attempt  ila  capture. 
ted  to  hare  suffered  so  much  hj  a  i. 
lie  of  much  resistance.      On  thin  reprcenln. 
iid  Vaughan  went  against  it,  nnd  laadod  rat 
was  soon  discovered,  that  the  ioflwUuo  on 

proceeded  on  this  enterprise  m  bJMfTMif, 
is  in  a  very  respectable  stale  of  dtfOOOl  |  »nd 
ng  heard  of  the  ■  f  i  <  ■  ■  r  -  ■  I  -  '1  ■■ 
*  and  resist  it.  They,  therefore,  re-emharked 
,,  li'iwever,  the  forces  had  heen  collected,  tli. 
i  soon  us  they  heard  of  the  war  betwofB  ii" 
illand,  directed  their  efforts  against  the.  Dutch 


ihan  a  barren  rock,  had  long  been  the  seat  ft! 
add  prodigious  traffic :  it  was  considered  and  u 
portj  ani*  *"°  Americans  resorted  lo  II  with  ill 
th«j  bad  pfocarod  from  the  capture  of  cur  n 
sea.  Tins  island,  thus  barren  by  nature,  lut 
accumulation  of  spoil,  is  remarlnl 

lined  ;  there  is,  indeed,  only  one  [due  where 
practicable.  It  might,  therefore,  have  prove, 
and  dearly-earned  conquest,  had  its  inhabitants 
lelrea  in  Its  defence,  and  kept  in  proper  order 
tioniwhioh  had  been  erected  on  it  tor  that  purp 
.  .  ant  on  I tmeraa  to  be  prepared  f< 

The  British  tleet  and  army,  in  order  to  on 
object  of  the  expedition,  at  first  appeared  off 
Martinique;  whence  the*  suddanlj 
the  island  of  St.  CnaUtuu;  their  force  was 
than  was  necessary  for  the  object  in  *iut  ;  :n 
till-  and  on  the  unprepared  state  of  the  eneni) 
dialely  sent  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  got 
i;i_.  him  only  an  hour  to  surrender  the  island  i 
dencies.  The  go\  ertmr,  iin:i|>]>r„ 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  totally  un 
defence,  surrendered  without  fighting. 

Tin;  wealth  that  fell  into  the  ;■■■• 
exceeded  greatly  their  expectations,  and  all  thi 
they  had  received  respecting  it.      i 
one  great  storehouse  "I' 
itself  was  spread  over  .'.  i 

The  value  of  all  the  commodities  that  fell  into 
the  captors,  it  was  impossible  accurately  to  con- 
to  conjecture ;  the  lowest  estimate  rated  them 
lions  sterling.  This,  however,  did  not  con 
shipping.  One  hundred  and  lit:. 
with  cargoes  of  great  value,  were  taken  in  the 
a  Dutch  frigate,  of  thirty -eight  gin 

St.   Martin   and    Saba,   small   islands,   apt 

neighbouring  to  St.  Eustatius,  v.- 

easy  manner,  and  a  fleet, richly  laden,  which  ha 

St.  Eustaliiis,  a  very  short  time 

lion  of  a  single  ship  of  war,  was  pnraoad,  M 

captured. 

e  had  gained  possession  of  the  Dulch 


easy,  it  si 


d',i,ifw 


e  cureless  al 
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j  were  left  in  such  an  incomplete  state  of  ttMBOTi 
b  November,  they  were  surprised  and  re- 
ft body  of  French  troops,  under  the  command  uf 
uis  dc  Bouilli. 
Wpraafc  now  toward!  the  conclusion  ofthe  war,  when 
i  valour,  which  had  been  in  Home  degree  clouded, 
forth  with  its  wonted  brilliancy, 
en  .Spain  united  with  France  against  Great  Britain,  she 
il  particularly  anxious  to  regain  Gibraltar.  Minorca, 
ls  being  an  island  m  close  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
g  always,  till  its  capture  by  Great  Britain,  foniu-il  j.ni-t 
.  tat  monarchy,  was  another  object  oi  deaire.  The  Mege 
Fort  Bt.  Philip,  in  this  iilaod,  waa  carried  on  with  great 
mr,  and  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  regular  troops,  with 
bund  red  and  nine  pieces  of  heavy  battering  cannon,  and 
irtT-aU  large  mortars,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
i  Crillon,  was  employed  for  that  purpose.  To  oppose  thin 
intense  force,  general  Murray,  who  commanded  the  fori, 
d  a  very  feeble  ami  inadequate  garrison.  He,  however, 
ade  a  determined  resistance,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the 
imber  of  his  men  was  reduced  by  scurvy  to  not  more  than 
t  hundred  and  sixty,  out  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
nety-two,  tit  for  duty.  The  joy  of  the  king  of  Spain  at 
e  conquest  of  Minorca  was  excessive  ;  in-  determined  now 
direct  his  whole  efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar, 
Tore  which  be  had  long  kept  a  numerous  army  J  whose 
tempts,  however,  bad  been  completely  baffled  by  the  in- 
epidity  of  general  Elliot,  who  commanded  that  fortress, 
he  duke  dc  Orillon  was  appointed  captain -general  of 
ie  Spanish  armies.  Forty  thousand  land  forces,  including 
iclve  thousand  French  troop.,  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
widea  floating  batteries,  frigates,  nod  other  vessels  of  viar, 
nneil  the  force  employed.  The  plan  of  attack  adopted. 
as  that  of  the  chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of 
■eat  ftptttatioD, but  was  said  to  have  been  modified,  if  not 
rtned,  by  the  Spanish  monarch  himself.  According  to 
is  plan,  floating  batteries  Here  to  be  con  struct  ed  oh  such 
principle,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  effort  or 
MM  01  the  besieged  either  to  sink  or  set  lire  to  them.  In 
■nVr  to  render  it  impossible  to  sink  then),  their  keels  and 
ittnms  were  to  be  fortified  w  it  him  eitraordioarj  tfaicknea 
'  limber  ;  to  secure  them  again  it  tire,  the  side*  oi  the  tl-.nt- 
g  batteries  were  to  be  lined  "itli  timber  and  cork,  a  long 
LJ!i  water,  with  a  large  quantity  of  wet  sand  be- 


-v  j  jtm 

ui   ~!eir  Moscmcciia.      There  wa«  etui,  bower*,  Mat 

:.::=^  :o  be  rT^r-i^i  against.    They  were  not  jet  boat* 

<•-.-'.  Li  irier  r  j  rentier  them  »,  and  at  the  tame  that  ti 
pr.c-^.t  *iie  nea  xc  the  baranes  from  grape  shot,  a  hft&giar 
r^r  vi?  -rwtMd.  uu.  ^Q~T*i  in  such  a  manner,  tail  i 
.M.'i  '?•;  nise*i  .r  Lee  Iowa  with,  the  greatest  facility,  it  til 
zit  k«mr*  jf  :oo£«  ;u  J«ari  die  TesseL*.  This  roof  was  fbrawi 
r'  i  rtnnvr  netting.  v.*?*er*d  aad  protected  by  wet  hidei  of 
4T*»a:  ^tr^c^-tn  ia«i  tiiiv  *ne*$ :  such  a  slope  was  given  it,  ■ 
i:  wis  sizncoaed  would  e&ctuallT  serre  to  throw  off  tht 
Tjeil.*  :hai  mi^rac  rail  on.  fc«  before  they  could  bunt  or  eo 
any  :Li  itchier.  Oa  board  tikes**  batteries  were  placed  braa 
cannon  ot  a  Large  calibre,  and  in  each  ship  asupplv  waikept 
in  oa*e  ot  accident.  D"  Arcoa  had  contrived  a  kinl  of  mm 
t ■}  be  placed  on  the  lights  ot'  the  guns,  of  such  a  nature  M 
to  emulate  lightning  in  the  quickness  of  its  consuoipuse, 
ar.d  the  rapidity  ot*  its  actiou ;  and  by  which  all  the  gnat*? 
rbe  battery  were  to  go  off  together. 

The  Spanish  commander  did  not  trust  entirely  to  thai 
mean 4.  Twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heary  ordnance  wen 
c<>liwte»l,  and  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  said  to  ft* 
ce*d  eighty-three  thousand  barrels. 

General  Elliot  so  tar  from  appearing  daunted,  detensnMd 
to  begin  the  attack.  About  >eren  in  the  morning  of  tht 
8th  of  September,  he  commenced  a  powerful  and  welW 
directed  fire,  by  which,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  Mahon  battery 
and  another  adjoining  it  were  set  in  names,  and  by  five  it 
the  evening  they  were  entirely  consumed.    The  enemy  wen 


it  civ  mortified,  and  hastened  their  preparations  fur 
lad,  and,  as  they  hoped,  the  decisive  attack.     On  the 
ig  of  the  9th,  by  break  ot'  day,  a  new  battery  of  sixty- 
ea*y  cannon  was  opened,  which  poured  without  inter- 
it*  shot  into  the  garrison.     The  enemy,  during  this 
end  succeeding  days,  tired  at  the  rate  of  us  thousand 
ndred  cannon  shot  and  one  thousand  and  eighty  shells 
twenty-four  hours;  while  thuir  ships  made  continual 
on  Europa  Point,  the  defence  of  which  was  solely 
1  to  captain  Curtis  and  the  marine  brigade  under 
land.     In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  garrison 
completely  distracted,  by  the  various  and  multi- 
forms  of  attack  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the  gun 
ortar-boats  were  added  to  the  other  instruments  of 
d  continued  their  assaults,  both  by  day  and  night, 
the   smallest   inter  mission,   on  the  works  of  the 


time  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
[  to  forty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  arrived  at  Alge- 
Cadiz  ;  and  even'  thing  was  also  complete  in  the 
ships.  These  were  covered  with  one  hundred 
T-four  pieces  of  heavy  cannon ;  and  to  the  service  of 
thirty-six  artillery-men  were  appointed!  besides 
e  were  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  direct  the 
i,  and  of  seamen  to  work  and  manage  the  vessels, 
the  whole  number  on  board  of  IheM  battering  ships 

Ebe  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand  men.    The  plan 
the  fire  of  these  vessels  should  be  steadily  directed 
object,  while  the  gun  arid   mortar- boats,  with  the 
battery  and  the  uoiiih-ketehus  should  carry  on  their 
n  every  possible  direction.     It  was  calculated  that 
art  of  the  fortress  would  at  one  and  the  same  time 
«aed  to  a  destructive  lire ;  and  as  it  would  be  impo-- 
•r  the  garrison   to  be   evtryu  here  present  ami  upon 
St,  it  was  hoped  that  some  point  would  be  so  fnr 
I  to  present  a  favourable  place  for  assault, 
eight   o'clock   in   the   morning,  on  the  13tll   of 
ber,  the  ten  battering  ihips  of  the  enemy  weighed 
and   stood   over   towards    tlibraltar,   where   they 
1  the  stations  allotted  for  them,  about  nine  hundred 
roni  the  works.     The  ship  on  board  of  which  was 
anish  admiral,  was  stationed  near  the  king's  bastion, 
the  other  vessels  extended,  three  to  the  southward  of 
,g,  as  far  as  the  church  battery  ;  five  to  the  north- 
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yet  Ibcre  were  in   the  garrison  means  sufficient 
ihetn.      Id  the  course  of  the  night,  it  could  not  be 

By  ascertained  whether  the  fire  on  board  of  ihera 
L  That  it  was  not  got  under,  was  evident  from  the 
led  efforts  of  the  men  to  work  the  tire  engines,  and  to 
ater  down  the  shot  holes.  The  fire  from  the  garrison 
erefore  continued  without  internuMton  throngbott 
o)e  of  the  night ;  and  hv  run.-  ./cluck  in  the  morning, 

grid's  ship  and  another  were  more  visibly  on  tire, 
ng  on  hoard  them  indicated  the  utmost  confti»ioo. 
irm  ;  rockets  were  thrown  up,  to  announce  their 
i  and  danger  to  the  other  ships,  and  the  fleet  imme- 
*-"t  out  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  ;  but  tn 
istance,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
t  ships  were  placed,  was  neither  safe  nor  easy,  it 
Bible  to  remove  the  battering  ships,  or  to  save 
e  they  were :  the  only  object,  therefore,  was  to 
he  men.     But  the  very  means  which  had  been 

o  render  these  ships  formidable  to  the  garrison, 

extremely  dangerous  to  approach  them  ;  tner  were 
ith  combustible  matter,  which,  now  that  they  were 
was  continually  exploding  ;  while  the  fire  from  the 
i,  directed  with  more  vigour  against  these  ships,  as 
re  seen  to  be  on  flames,  added  greatly  to  the  danger  of 
bo  attempted  to  save  their  unfurtmiat*'  comrade*. 
e  these  operations  were  going  on,  bragadier  Curtis, 
i  squadron  of  gun.hoats,  lay  under  the  New  Mole, 
o  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity 
light  present  itself.  Accordingly,  about  three  o'clock, 
he  enemy  had  suffered  most  dreadfully,  and  were 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  by  their  haltering  ships 
taken  tire,  he  began  an  attack  upon  their  Bui,  llii 
its  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  a-  to  rake  tin1 
ine  of  the  battering  ships,  and  thus  to  repel  all 
*  which  the  Spaniards  were  making  to  sueeoitr  those 
them  :  no  hope  of  safety  now  remained  for 
nate  men,  unless  in  the  humanity  of  iheir 
and  this  humanity  was  in  a  great  meaau 
ised,  notwithstanding  that  to  save  them  w 
i  imminent  danger.  It  was  not,  however, 
_  jf  the  Hth  that  the  whole  extent  of  the 
f  the  Spaniard!  wii  discovered,  or  that  the  effort* 
'ier  Curtis,  in  the  cause  of  humanilv,  could  be 
1*  exerted.    When  daylight  appeared,  the  weuftVias 
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ntost  dreadful.  Id  the  midst  of tbeflames  great  mimberjofthf 
enemy  were  discovered  crying  out  for  assistance;  whileouWi 
were  wen  floating  on  pieces  of  limber,  liable  every  m 
either  to  be  washed  off,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  the  shot  from 
the  garrison.  As  soon  as  theeffeets  of  the  fire  from  Gibraltar 
were  clearly  seen,  and  it  waa  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  tht 
enemy  were  completely  defeated,  the  firing  ceased  eatirrly 
Every  thought,  which  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  bra 
di  ected  to  Out  destruction  of  the  Spaniards,  was  now  tiirwd 
t«  their  rescue  from  death.  In  a  moment  it  was  fotgottn 
that  they  were  enemies,  and  only  remembered  that  thti 
were  suffering  fellow -creatures.  At  the  same  mgmat, 
those  vessels  which  bod  been  employed  to  deal  destrwtioc 
among  them,  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  saving  thrtr ;  and 
it  would  I*  impossible  to  detarauoe,  itbatl  ■ 
displayed  more  intrepidity  in  their  endeavours  to  save  iff  to 
destroy.  In  this  employment,  the  marine  brigade  net* 
almost  exclusively  engaged;  and  their  escape  from  deilrot- 
tion  was  almost  BRMOWIH, 

Such  admirable  measures  had  been  taken  bi 
fur  ihe  protection  and  security  of  the  garrison,  while  ttw» 
were  employed  in  defending  the  fortress  and  in  annoying  Ibt 
enemy,  that  their  loss  was  cottlpara:iv,lv  light,  an.i  it  «i- 
chiefly  confined  to  the  artillery  corps.  The  a  . 
of  course,  being  much  more  exposed,  suffered  more  sesinJi; 
yet  not  nearly  to  such  a  degree  as  might  hare  been  aatio- 

Cted.  In  the  course  of  about  nine  weeks,  the  whole  nan- 
r  slain  amounted  only  to  sixty-live,  and  th 
three  hundred  and  eighty -eight.  How  little  chance  tit 
Spaniards  bad  of  succeeding  in  their  attack,  even  if  'J* 
battering  ships  had  not  taken  fire,  mav  be  judged  from  tail 
circumstance,  that  the  works  of  the  fortress  wore  searculj 
damaged. 

The  garrison  was  soon  after  relieved  by  Lord  Howe,"' 
succeeded  in  landing  two  regiments  of  troops,  and  inMl'~ 
in  a  supply  of  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gtuipowda*, 

The  repulse  of  the  allied  Frew 
tar,  joined    to  the   celebrated   victory  which   Kodnt?  b 
already  gained  on  the  12th  of  April,  paved  the  way  t« 
peace.      We  have  dwelt  somewhat  minutely  on  the  fi  ~ 
although  not  exclusively   naval,  because   it   is  ii 
interwoven  with  naval  affairs,  and  also  because  it  a  an  tt 
deeply  interesting  in  itself.     Of  the  latter,  ■ 
ihe  account  unttf  we  coma  lo  i_\\c  mwaoii  of  lord  S 


e  Augustus  Elliot,  the  noble  defender  of  Gibraltar, 
r  Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Stoles,  was  born  in  Koxburgb- 
1717.     lie  was  created  a  British  peer,  under  the 
t  of  lord  Heathtield,  for  bis  gallantry  on  this  a 
"   "i  17&0. 

o  East  Indie:,  during  this  year,  the  palm  of  superi- 
u  bravely  and  obstinately  contested  between  admirals 
s  and  De  Suffrein,  but  still  without  any  decisive 
A  short  account  of  a  part  of  their  proceedings  may 
b  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

;ood  as  intelligence  reached  the  East  Indies  of  the 
i  beween  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Sir  Edward 
»  and  the  commander  of  the  land  forces,  determined 
nipt  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  Nega- 
patnam  was  the  first  that  fell  into  their  hands.  As  soon  as 
the*  had  completed  this  conquest,  admiral  Hughes  sailed 
with  troops  on  board  against  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Trin- 
comalu,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  :  this  was  taken  by  assault  on 
the  11th  of  January.  The  English  fleet  then,  being  in 
want  of  stores  and  provisions,  returned  to  Madras  road. 
On  the  l^th  of  February,  I)e  SuliV  iin  rqip./aveil  iti  the  ofling 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line.  The  English  admiral  had  only 
nine  two-decked  ships,  one  of  which  curried  but  fifty  guns ; 
be,  however,  prepared  for  an  engagement,  by  placing  his 
ihips  in  the  must  advanlageiiu-  jiusition,  with  springs  on 
tbeir  cables,  so  that  they,  and  the  numerous  shipping  which 
lay  further  in  the  road,  might  be  defended  with  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success,  lie  Surt'iein,  however,  did  not  think 
M-oper  to  attack  them,  but  stood  out  of  the  bay;  he  was  im- 
neiliately  pursued  by  Sir  Edward,  with  thi>  hope  of  being 
ib!e  to  cut  off  some  of  the  numerous  transports  which  were 
inder  the  protection  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  He  succeeded  in 
mptiiring  several  of  them,  and  the  French  admiral,  appre- 
■ensive  that  more  would  be  taken,  bore  down  with  all  the 
ail  he  could  carry.  No  action,  however,  took  place  on  the 
,6th;  but  on  the  subsequent  day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
kfternodo,  l)e  Suffrein  was  enabled,  by  a  favourable  squall 
>f  wind,  to  bring  his  whole  force  against  the  centre  and 
■e*r  of  the  British,  which  were  nearly  becalmed,  ami  at  some 
lis  tail  ce  from  their  van.  Tims  live  ships  of  our  squadron 
vere  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  This 
inequal  contest  was  maintained  with  great  spirit  and  vigour, 
ill  about  six  o'clock,  when  a  favourable  breeze  reached,  the, 
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uther  part  of  the  British  fleet,  and  enabled  them  to  ramt  nji 
to  tlir  UNStviee  of  the  centre  and  t!ie  rear.  The  enemy,  no* 
that  the  battle  was  put  upon  a  more  t>juil  fooling,  did  r-if 
long  continue  it;  but  lining  suffered  severely,  stood  off.  D« 
SufTrein,  in  this  engagement  had  directed  his  principal  littdi 
against  two  of  the  British  fleet,  the  Superb  and  the  Eid-r 
The  latter  at  one  time  stood  singly  the  lire  of  five  shipt.  Al 
the  close  of  the  action,  •when  she  had  been  severely  cut  op. 
two  fresh  vessel*  of  the  enemy's  squadron  bore  dota  upua 
her.  The  master  asked  commodore  King  what  bedauM 
do  with  her, under  those  cart  i .  }lv  wis,  "Thru 

is  nothing  lo  be  done,  but  to  fight  her  till  she  snln." 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  repaired  his  ships,  and  I 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan,  of  M-\ent;-f..ar,»i 
the  Magnalume,  of  sixty-four  Runs,  from  El 
cd  again  to  sea.     His  principal  object  was  to  protect  a 
able  convoy  which  was  coming  from  England,  and  part  of 
which  had  been  put  into  Morebat  Bay  some  time  before. 
L'e  Sufl'rein  was  apprised  of  the  approach  and  tin'  import- 
ance of  this  convoy,  and  he  determined  to  n 
endeavours  to  intercept  it,  before  its  union  with  the  E 
fleet.     On  the  8th  of  April,  the  hostile  fleets  came  b 
of  each  other,  and  they  continued  in  sight  at  nearly  I tw  m 
distance  asunder,  nnd  in  the  same  relative  position  for  tfc 
days,  when  Sir  Edward  11  uylu-?.  being  within  fifteen  keg 
of  Trincomale,  Mood  dirt-i.-tly  for  that  port.      On  the  llfl 
desperate  encounter  loot  place  between  the  two  fleeU,  h 
without  any  decisive  results.     Both  sound, 
fered  very  severely,  the  English  more  particularly  in  tl 
tnasts  and  rigging,  continued  tit   anchor  within  ■  few  "li 
of  each  other,  for  several   davs.      Sir  Edward    Ilnglwt  U 
first  was  apprehensive  that  the    French  would  rcrr""  the 
attack:  but  when  he  observed  the  confused  and  tl 
state  they  were  in,  he  was  freed  from  this  npp 
soon  as  the  Monmouth  was  filled  with  jufj- 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  the  B 
admiral  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  Tniiroir.ak*  ft 
the  French   repairing   to   Batncola,  a   Dutch   pert  It 
island  of  Ceylon,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  ol 
former  place. 

Towards  (he  end  of  this  year,  negotinttoi 

Cce  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  end  it 
illy  concluded  early  lo  1T83. 


ADMIRAL  BAHIUNGTON.  — Samuel  Burring  ton 
ru  the  fifth  son  of  John,  first  lord  viscount  Barringtoll, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Being  intended  for  the  naval 
service,  he  wis  entered  in  1740,  being  then  scarcely  eleven 
Tears  old,  on  board  the  Lark,  a  fifth-rate,  of  forty  guns, 
commanded  by  lord  George  Graham. 

In  1740,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  ap- 
pointed to  tii(>  Wcazel  sluop,  and  in  1747,  lie  became  a  post- 
Captain,  and  was  eumiiii- -lulled  to  the  Bellona,  a  fifth-rate, 
of  thirty  guns.  As  soon  as  captain  Harrington  had  entered 
upon  hii  command,  being  then  scarcely  more  than  eighteen 
Tears  old,  he  was  ordered  out  on  a  cruise  off  Ushant,  and 
li-l.ed  himself  exceedingly  in  a  very  smart  actiou 
which  look  place  on  the  18!h  of  August  following,  between 
the  Bellona  and  the  duke  de  Chart  res,  a  French  East  India 
ship  of  considerable  force,  which  he  captured.  He  next  re- 
moved into  the  Romney,  a  large  fifth-rate,  mounting  forty- 
four  gum,  in  which  ship  he  continued  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  war;  hut,  unfortunately,  without  metting  with  any 
second  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  so  conspicu- 
ously as  he  had  before  done.  Not  long  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  lie  "a-  appointed  to  the  Seahorse,  of  twenty 
ntns,    and   ordered   to    the    Mediterranean    with   admiral 

On  his  return  from  this  station,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
i.  a  fifth-rate,  of  forty-four  gen-,  and  ordered  to  the 
Guinea.  Immediately  on  bis  return  to  England, 
ho  waa  promoted  to  the  Norwich,  a  fourth-rate,  of  fifty 
guns,  one  of  the  ships  ordered  to  be  put  into  commission 
and  equipped  for  immediate  sen  ice.  in  cnii-vjnimcQ  of  the 
various  encroachments  made  by  the  French  on  the  British 
at-ttlements  in  North  America. 

Captain  Barrington,  after  having  remained  for  a  short 
time,  subsequent  to  his  return  to  Europe,  without  holding 
any  commission,  was,  in  17^7,  appointed  to  the  Achilles,  a 
new  ship  of  sixty  guns,  one  of  the  rteet  destined  for  the 
home  or  channel  service.  He  continued  occupied  in  the 
same  line  of  active  service  till  the  year  17o0,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Louisoourg,  which  fortress  hail  not  long  before 
been  captured  from  the  enemy.  Previously,  liiiw/eu  [■, 
In-  ipiitriii'.'  the  nation,  be  fell  in  with  a  French  ship  of  war 
called  the  St.  Florentine,  which  was  of  equal  force  with 
the  Achilles.  After  a  short  chase,  lie  got  up  with  hin 
antagonist,  whom  he  brought  to  action,  which  was  ctowi 
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j.  '  *™t    ««*■  a."wp unc y  ttCKifeHt  3i  remitmc 

Vra  -Anot^ca*  -vrta  -to  ^np*  -if 

■fip*    &  rrt*.  icu  »  *vmi)-^ett.*JL     T^XBsnairveabQ  serve! 

;V     .W"»      V    "*fc   "V  *C     ^MXA-S.   V3K&    VtfV   tOCD    refT  3- 

j^cr^vc^i  mi  7T*v-ut«i  T-ta  r-xras*  a  ifecc  eooststinr  ef 
irt*  si^«i  TTtcssvt-a^,  x»'-Ti>r  «n  >.<ar"i  &  cvits>Jenbl 
vnr-»  Ktff*;  i\t  xt»*p>  ^jr  '3*  prauetsn  of  tbe 
>iit»<T»**'.TfcN.  nzt  *vr-a*  innuraacsr  iot£  sack  c€  anr  ccfoks, 
ifc  .rr.'Mr^-  ^  it*  ^otany.  v*&i-iL  aauaui  Se  eundered  » 
-■nxitrm*'.*  3m  >fflfium*i  S jt  «me  ^nw  oatkciititiDOtaDA 
*a*  HtKHUMM  ~o»  ■■yuijuun  n  s»  Jar. 

•JS  -a*  ^Mttr-x  n  :m»«  SwrsKSm  xroxk  k»  fit£,  ml 
"K^i  iv  -ar»o«r  3»rcm  JDpvmcaKBC  rtt  17WL  «bta»  o»  tk 
%«vr«h^iMVQ  «  a  •uptjw  vrtfi  Spam,  be  rebooted  it  <■ 
)v*r»i  -«*?  'd»j*ru  «r«irt*K  re  rasir  ipcwntwl  to  rbe  fttm 
*i  *Kvu*i  d  A'ammmi.  in  rite  nam  or  ebuael  fleet,  tfcei 
tnuvr  -aw  jruNTi  /t  iori  H«iw». 

jppvtncmt  >ja*  n  rh?  xmr»i  >r£  aim  and 

*t  to*   aoiy«  jr    nirrirrmc  2?*j  a  fvtteai  of 

vKr*Wocv»  xuvgac  :un*ar>i  iniitr  Li*  iaaymi»  of  At 


kt»1  of  the  ordnance;  and,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
"  '  vu  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue. 
>  important,  however,  to  the  character  of  this 
i,  than  any  honours  of  this  kind,  well  merited  as 
7  certainly  were,  was 


say  public  aid,  the  promoters  among  the  first  and  u 
ire  of  whom  was  admiral  Barringtou,  had  to  contend 
ii  those  difficulties  which  all  societies,  however  benerolent 
irtendency.  scarcely  ever  fail  to  meet  with  on  tlieir  first 
proposal.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  assiduity  of  this 
friend  to  distress,  and  of  his  no  less  amiable  associates,  that 
ia  a  short  time,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the 
philanthropic  plant  thriving  under  their  I  lands,  and  diffusing 
|fa  comforts,  M  far  at  its  means  permitted,  to  al!  who  sought 
•U  shelter  and  support. 

The  dispute  with  Spain  having  been  amicably  conclude'!, 
without  the  necessity  of  even  sending  the  armament  to 
•ta,  Barringtou  struck  his  Hag,  and,  owing  to  his  infirm 
»»ate  of  health,  never  took  upon  him  any  subsequent  com- 
mand. On  the  2^d  of  April,  1 7!>4,  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  a  promotion  of  dag -officers  which  then  took  place,  raised 
D  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and,  at  the  time  of  hi- 
lemtb,  was  senior  in  that  class  of  officers,  the  admiral  of  the 
Icei  Leing  the  only  officer  in  the  service  who  preceded  him. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1770,  he  received  the  honourable 

Eminent  of  colonel  of  marines;  and  in  178(1  was  ciadu 
r»I  of  the  same  corps.     He  died  in  1800. 
DM 
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ADMIRAL  KEPPEL.—  Augustus  Keppel  was  the 
oud  son  of  William,  second  earl  of  Albemarle.  He  began 
iu  career  under  Anson,  and  did  no  discredit  To  his  master. 
Host  of  his  exploits  have  already  come  under  our  notice.  He 
at  in  parliament  for  Chichester,  Windsor,  and  Utterly  for 
Surrey.  He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  from  1782  to 
1794,  at  which  lime  he  was  created  a  viscount.      He  died 

■ ,7M 

LORD  RODNEY— George  Brydges  Rodney,  was  the 
tecond  son  of  Henry  Rodney,  a  naval  officer,  and  was  bom 
in  the  month  of  Pec-ember,  I7ln.  lie  entered  the  navy  at 
■  very  early  aire ;  and  having  pawr]  bis  probationary  years 
'  e  with  reputation,  embarked  lor  the  Mediterranean 


■ 
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iii  theNamor,  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  ti 
in   1742.     On  the  9th  of  Now-. -J 
na*  promoted  bv  hira  to  be  captain 
Mxty  guns,  which  commission  was  u(>u6tni»«llnll 
ralty.     On  returning  home,  ca[>:;il:i 
the  Sheorness,  a  small  frigate,  and.   >' 
rear  17-14,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
<  lastle,  of  forty. four  guns.      During  the  spring1  of 
17  4IS,  he  had  the  command  of  the  Eagle  of  tixty  gi 
orders   to   cruise  nn  the  Irish  station.      In  llw  m 
October  ho  captured  two 

.•hi]),  called  the  Shorchain,  which  had  been  a  (rigs 
navy.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1747,  he  formed  oat 
squadron  under  commodore  Fos,  in  tin:  Kent,  tint 
to  intercept  a  targe  fleet  of  French  merchant  men.  hi 
humid  from  St.  Domingo.  Of  tin- 
were  taken  by  captain  Rodney,  in  the  Eagle. 

The  war  terminated  on  the  17tl. 
Rodney  continued  to  be  employed  ;  and,  in  M 
was  appointed  to  the  Rainbow,  a  fourth.rate. 
of  May,  he  wu  made  governor  and  command<r-io- 
the  blandof  Newfoundland.      In  M. 
member  for  the  borough  of  Saltash. 

He  formed  one  of  the  fleet  wind 
September,  1737,  under  the  command  of  a< 
and  Boseanen,  to  attempt  a  desei'tit  ■ 
In    this   expedition,   Rodney   commanded  tho  D 
seventy. four  (inns;  and  being  the  oldest  captain  <n 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
admiral  Bosenwen  sailed  for  LouUhou! .. 
1758,  captain  Rodney  wu  appoin 
captain  Ben  [ley,  whwv  ship,  the  Invincible,  wail 
uut  by  running  on  a  shoal.     During  the  passes* 
America,  the  Dublin  took  the  Mount  Martin,  a  I**1" 
India  ship,  homeward  hound,  of  great  value, 
service,  cloned  his  duty  as  a  post-captain,  and  in 
of  June,  1759,  he  was  advanced  rear-admiral  of  ll 

The  year  1759  was  glorious  to  Great  Britain* 
point  of  view,  nor  was  lord  Rodney  without  ei_~ 
share  in  the  successes  of  that  period.      Having 
tioned  for  some  time  in  the  channel,  with  a  o — 
i',inv,  to  watch   the  ports  <jf  Normandy,  he  ■ 
bombard  Havre  De  Urace,  whence  the  enemy  haul 
lo  transport  an  armament  for  the  purpose  of  inTe" 


flat. bot (omed  boat!  of  a  particular 
as.      These  boats  were  about  one  hundred  feet 
t  Iwenty-fonr  broad,  and  ten  deep ;  had  one  mast,  willi  a 
t,  and   were  intended  to  carry  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Swere  so  constructed  as  to  use  sails,  or  oars,  as  occasion 
[  require.     Some  were  able  to  carry  three  hundred 

with  their  baggage :  others  fifty  cavalry,  with  every 
r  complete.  A  great  many  were  already  built,  with  a 
iderabie  number  on  the  stocks. 

Mr-admiral  Kodney  sailed  with  bis  squadron  from  St. 
ill's,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June,  and  with  a 
irable  wind  and  moderate  weather,  anchored  the  day 
wing  in  the  great  road  of  Havre, 
root  seven  neit  morning,  two  of  the  bombs  were  sta- 
d,  as  were  all  the  rest  early  (lie  following  morning,  and 
nued  to  bombard  for  fifty-two  hours,  without  interims- 

»ud  with  such  success,  that  the  town  was  several  limes 
Lmes,  and  the  magazine  of  stores  for  the  flat. bottomed 
■.  burned  with  great  fury  upwards  of  sii  hours,  not- 
Banding  the  greatest  exertions  used  to  extinguish  it. 
ina,"  aa  Mr.  Collins  observes,  "  had  admiral  Hortnev 
appines.i  of  totally  frustrating  the  dc-L'ns  of  the  French 
t,  and  so  completely  ruined,  not  only  the  preparations) 
ihe  port  itself,  a;  a  naval  arsenal,  that  it  was  no  longer 
Maw  to  annoy  <lreat  Britain  during  the  continuance  of 
r»r." 

the  year  1760,  admiral  lluihny  -till  hovered  near  I  he 
lb  of  the  Seine,  unit  in  the  month  of  July  had  an 
rtunity  of  rendering  a  most  essential  service  lo  his 
H7,  by  destroying  a  fleet  of  praams,  laden  with  warlike 
*. 

uring  the  month  of  November  in  this  year,  the  admiral, 
continued  to  give  great  annoyance  to  the  French  coast, 
■ed  the  shore  as  far  as  Dieppe  with  hi?  cutter*. 
had  been  determined  by  government,  before  the  earpira- 
of  the  year  1701,  to  attack  the  French  commerce  in  the 
t  Indies  :  as,  although  their  trade  to  the  Leeward 
ids  was  much  distressed,  it  still  continued  a  resource  to 
.  The  naval  and  military  force  sent  for  lliis  purpose 
great,  and  together  formed  such  an  armament  as  had 
r  before  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  world.  General 
ckton  commanded  the  land  forces,  and  the  marine  was 
■r  rear-admiral  Kodney. 
:i  the  18th  of  October,  1761,  Rodney  hod  sailed  from 
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on  b  Sir  George  to  spend  some  weeks  nt  his  house.  When 
»  morning,  during  a  walk  in  the  gardens,  the  duke  with 
fwat  caution  sounded  the  admiral  on  (he  subject ;  but  so 
mf  iris  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Sir  I  Jeorfre  from  being  able 
M  discover  what  this  strange  preamble  could  lead  to,  that 
as  at  length  imagined  his  grace  must  be  deranged,  and  in 
llsequence  began  toeje  him  with  some  degree  of  consider*- 
n  for  what  might  happen.  The  duke,  who  hod  not  been 
accustomed  to  such  unyielding  principles,  now  came  at  once 
lo  the  point,  and  openly  declared,  "  that  as  the  king,  his 
1  master,  intended  the  West  Indies  should  become  the 
■e  of  the  prenent  war,  he  was  commissioned  to  moke 
it  most  unbounded  offers  to  Sir  George,  if  he  would  (piit 
«  English  service,  and  accept  the  command  of  a  French 
idron."  Rodney,  with  an  indignant  air,  made  this 
torable  reply  :— "  My  distresses,  Sir,  it  is  true,  have 
striven  me  from  the  bosom  of  my  country,  hut  no  temptation 
"  ilever  ean  estrange  me  from  her  service.  Had  this  offer 
n  a  voluntary  one  of  your  own,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
■  insult  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a  source 
t  con  do  nit  irroH"'.'"— The  duke  was  struck  with  the 
iie  of  the   British   tar,   and  from  that  time 

Towards  the  close  of  1770,  the  chief  command  at  the 
'ward  Islands  was  given  him ;  upon  which  be  hoisted  his 

r  on  board  the  Sandwich. 

On  the  25th  of  December  1779,  the  admiral  sailed  from 
a  the  Sandwich  of  ninety  guns.  He  was  attended 
ij  rear-admiral  Digby  in  the  Prince  George  of  ninety-eight 
,  and  by   rear-admiral   Sir  John  Ross,   in  the  Royal 

solve  of  one  hundred  guns.      The  laic  king  William  IV., 

en  Prince  William  Henry,  accompanied  liim  on  hoard  thu 
Prince  George,  as  a  midshipman.  The  whole  Heel  consisted 
of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  a  cutter : 
having  under  their  convoy  a  considerable  number  of  store 
ships  for  Gibraltar,  and  the  trade  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  West  Indies,  The  garrison  of  Gibraltar  had  been 
blockaded,  both  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  very  first  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
Of  the  subsequent  events  we  have  already  given  an  account. 

In  the  debate  whichs  uhseouently  took  place  in  llie  house 
of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  thanks  to  Sir  George  Rod- 
ner,  lord  North  declared,  that  the  nation  at  large  Has 
indebted  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  that  the  public  tuffragi  s 
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f  enemy,  however,  still  continued  to  fight  with  great 
re  mid  firmness,  ami  mniic  an  attempt  to  reform  their 
i  line,  by  their  van  hearing  awav  to  leeward.  Thii, 
er,  iliey  could  not  accomplish.  During  the  whole  of 
ne.  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  division  had  been  becalmed, 
course  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  action;  but  at 
tieal  moment  a  breeze  iprang  up,  «  hich  brought  for- 
nost  of  his  ships  and  thus  served  to  render  the  victory 

consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the  French  line  was, 
portunities  were  given  fur  desperate  actions  between 
tips,  the  most  splendid  and  striking  of  which  have 
ius  told:—"  The  Canada  of  seventy-four  guns,  cap- 
irnwallis,  took  the  French  Hector  of  the  same  force, 
sand.  Captain  InglefieM  in  the  Centaur  of  seventy, 
uns,  came  tip  from  the  rear  to  the  attack  of  the 
of  seventy-four  also.     Both  ships  were  yet  fresh  and 

(and  a  most  gallant  action  tools  place,  but  though  the 
captain  had  evidently  much  the  worse  of  the  combat, 
disdained  to  yield.  Three  other  ships  came  up  suc- 
Iv,  and  he  bore  to  be  torn  almost  to  pieces  by  their 
lis  courage  was  inflexible.  Ilu  is  mM  to  have  nailed 
iurs  to  the  mast,  and  hi-  death  cmiM  only  put  an  end 
jootest.  When  she  struck,  her  masts  went  overboard, 
;  had  not  a  foot  of  canvass  without  a  shot  hole.  The 
li  likewise  fought  nobly,  and  did  not  strike  till  her 
bowsprit,  and  ensign  »  ere  shot  away.  TIip  Knylish 
of  sixty-four  guns,  which  had  been  taken  by  tha 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  near  Plymouth,  was  now 
i.  The  Diadem,  a  French  seventy-four  gun  shin, 
[own  by  a  single  broadside.  De  Orasse  was  nobly 
t-.-d,  'U'li  - 1 1> . - r  ilk-  line  was  broken,  and  till  the  disor- 
1  confusion  became  irremediable  towards  evening,  by 

Kthat  were  near  him.  His  two  seconds,  the  Liui- 
Jid  Couronne,  were  particularly  distinguished,  and 
mer  narrowly  escaped  bun-  taken,  in  her  last  efforts 
icate  the  admiral.  The  Ville  do  Paris,  after  being 
much   battered,  was  closely  laid  alongside   by  the 

?and  in  a  desperate  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  was 
almost  to  a  wreck.  Captain  Cornwallis  was  so 
a  bis  design  upon  the  French  admiral,  that,  without 
ision  of  the  Hector,  he  left  her  to  he  picked  up 
.  while  he  pushed  on  to  the  Ville  de  Paris.  It 
h  if  De  Orasse  was  determined  to  sink,  rather  than 


ban 


strike  to  any  thing  under  a  flag;  hut  he  likewise  nndi 
edly  considered  the  fatal  effects  which  the  striking  e 
Hag  might  produce  on  the  rest  of  his  fleet.     Other 
came  up  in  the  heat  of  the  action  with  the  Canada,  b 
slill  held  out.     At  length  Sir  Samuel  Hood  carat  op  i 
Darfleur,  at  sunset,  aud  poured  in  a  most  destrucli'* 
which  is  said  to  hove  killed  sixty  men  on  the  spot;  boi 
De  Qrasse  wishing  to  signalise  a*  much  as  possible  lb* 
of  so  fine  and  so  favourite  a  ship,  endured  the  repetu" 
this  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.     £ 
struck  his  flag  to  the  Bartleur,  and  surrendered  bin 
Mr  Samuel   Hood.     It  was  said,  at  the  time  the  \ 
Paris  struck,  there  were  but  three  men  left  alive  and  I 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  that  the  Count  De  Grasse  iv 
of  the  three." 

Long  before  the  French  admiral  struck  his  flag,  K 
had  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  that  they  might  diiit 
attention  of  the  English,  and  thus  more 
their  object,  they  went  off  before  the  wind  in  small 
and  single  ships.     They  were  at  first  closely  pursui 


the  approach  nf  night,  admiral  Rodney  made  the  *i 
his  vessels  to  collect  for  the  purpose  of  sec     ' 
and  removing  the  men  from  on  board  of  tl 
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While  our  fleet  were  obliged  to  lye  under  Ouad_ 
three  days  to  repair  their  damages,  the  French  s 
favourable  opportunity  to  escape.  As,  however,  i 
their  ships  were  very  much  crippled,  admiral  Rodney  ei 
taiued  hopes  tli.it  be  should  be  still  able  to  overtake  audi 
ture  some  of  them.  On  the  17th,  therefore,  he  detached 
Samuel  Hood  with  those  vessels  of  his  division  which 
suffered  the  least;  and  on  the  19th,  five  sail  of  the  er 
were  perceived  endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape  thp 
the  Mona  passage.  The  signal  for  chase  was  immedi 
given,  and  before  the  French  could  enter  the  passage 
were  becalmed  and  overtaken.  The  Valiant,  captain  G 
all  was  the  first  who  came  up  with  thera;  he  laid  bit 
alongside  the  Caton,  of  sixty-four  guns,  which  struck  a 
first  broadside;  i-sptairi  'li.ioil.ill,  however,  did  not  ste 
take  possession  of  her,  but  pushing  on,  he  came  op  with 
attacked  the  Jason,  a  vessel  of  the  same  force  as  the  fori 
She  held  out  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  struck, 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  a  sloop  of  siiteei 
taken. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  e 


tad  been  sunk;  one,  the  Ciesar,  blew  up  after  she  wu 
i,  By  this  accident  a  lieutenant  and  fifty  English  seamen 
hed  with  about  four  hundred  prisoners,  and  six  ships 
lined  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  On  board 
VilJe  de  Pans  were  found  thirty-nix  chests  of  money, 
I  which  the  troops  that  were  intended  for  the  invasion 
e  to  have  been  paid;  and  the  whole  train  of  artillery, 
the  battering  cannon  that  were  to  have  been  employed 
e  same  enterprise,  were  captured  in  the  prizes. 
be  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  very 
:;  the  amount  of  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  been 
i  thousand;  and  of  the  Utter  at  least  double  that  num- 
The  Ville  de  Paris  was  fought  so  long  and  so  gai- 
ly, that  on  board  of  her  alone  four  hundred  perished. 
•n  board  of  the  British  fleet,  the  loss  was  also  great,  but 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  nor  so  great  as  might 
1  anticipated,  when  the  length  and  the  obstinacy  of 
"  are  taken  into  consideration.  Including  the  loss 
ji  actions,  on  the  9th  and  12th,  the  number  of  the 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  of 
nded  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Several  officers 
",  repute  for  skill  and  bravery  were  anions  both. 
Blair  of  the  Anson,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
preceding  year,  in  the  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  with 
Dutch,  was  slain;  and  lord  Robert  Manner*,  son  of  Ihe 
I  marquis  of  Oranby,  was  so  dangerously  wounded,  that 
'   1  on  his  passage  to  England. 

s  closed  the  professional  career  of  this  distinguished 
,  who,  on  June  19,  178:2,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of 
t  bouses,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  Great 
in,  by  the  title  of  baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney  Stoke,  in  the 
j  of  Somerset ;  and,  on  the  first  of  July  following, 
_  red  a  pension  of  £2000  per  annum,  to  descend  to 
seirs.  These  rewards  hia  long  services  and  merit  cer- 
y   claimed,  nor   was   his   country   slow  in   proffering 

who  knew  him  well  has  declared,  "  That  as  an  ofli- 

ttf  nautical  abilities,  none  were  hia  superiors,  and  but 

his  equals,"  and  he  possessed  a  hold  original  genius, 

h  always  carried  him  directly  to  the  object  he  had  in 

In  private   life   he   displayed   the  manners   of  an 

complished  gentleman;  and  he,  who  when  called  by  his 

■jtry, ilil  hurl  its  thunders  against  the  foe,  and  lead  its 

unto  victory,  was,  in  peace,  the  ornament  of  domes- 
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I .  mid  ■  patten  of  that  elegant  and  polished 

TlOltr  which  distinguishes  (he  higher  orders  »monj  us 

Lord  Kn duey  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  Ua>, 

ADMIRAL  KEMFENFELT.— Richard  Kro 
of   Swedish  lineage,  wai  ban    at   WtaU 

Having  risen,  bj  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  tu  ti 
of  admiral,  lie  terminated  hia  life  by  the  following  ac 
long  and  well  remembered  in  British  navu]  ilory. 

His  ship, the  Royal  Ueorge  being  leak;, he  wasoi 
Spithead  tog-ether  repaired;  and,  with* view  togctth 
expeditiously,  it  was  directed  that  the  ship  should  be  ra 
andhaveherseamscaulliedosshelayat  anchor,  wiiboutiwf    | 
into  harbour.     On  the  291k  of  August,  ai  sii  in  tbi 
the  weather  being  Doe,  and  the  wind  moderate,  it  w: 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  heel  her,  and  orders  ft 
[turpuae  were  accordingly  given.      By  ten  o'clock  si 
heeled  sufficiently  to  enable  the  workmen  to  get  w 
that   leaked  ;    but,   iu  order  to  repair  it  as  eftec 

Sossible,  the  ship  was  healed  another  streak,  or  ■ 
■et  more.    After  this  was  done,  the  ship'.-  crew  wer 
to  go  to  dinner,  hut  the  carpenters  and  caulkers  coi 
their  work,  and  had  almost  finished  it,  when  a  sudd 
took  the  ship  on  the  railed  side,  and  the  lower-deck  p 
leeward  having   been   unaccountably  left   open,  tl 
rushed  in :  in  less  than  eight  minutes  the  ship  fi 
sunk  so  rapidly,  that  the  officers  in  their  confusion  i: 
s:gnal  of   distress:    nor,   indeed,   if   they  had,  < 
assistance  have  availed,  for,  after  her  loner  pofts  ■ 
the  water,  no  power  nor  any  exertion  could  have  pri 
her  from  going  to  the  bottom.      When  the  Koyal  ( 
went  down,  tin-re  were  upwards  of  one  thousand  two  hi 
persons  on  board,  including  three  hundred  women. 

The  wnich  on  deck,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  u 
upwards,  were  saved  by  going  out  on  the  top-sail  tarJ 
which  remained  above  water  after  the  ship  reached  il 
bottom.  About  seventv  more  were  picked  up  by  the!™ 
from  the  other  ships  at  .Spithend.  Among  these  were  ft 
lieutenants  and  eleven  women.  Admiral  Kempenfel:,  t 
rest  of  the  officers,  and  nine  huudred  people  were  drowr" 
The  masts  of  the  Royal  (Jeorgc  remained  Minding  h 
considerable  time  afterwards;  and,  until  she  was  eov 
with  sand,  parts  of  the  hull  were  visible  at  low  water. 
peated  attempts  were  made  to  weigh  her,  bat  in 


■ 


i|]j  considerable  portions  of  the  wreck  have  been  re- 
il,  by  means  of  blasting  with  gunpowder,  and  the  ope- 
i*  ire  not  jet  abandoned. 

us  prematurely  perished  this  eiperienced  officer,  whose 
ledge,  abilities,  and  bravery,  did  much  honour  to  (he 
ih  navy,  and  promised  to  contribute  largely  to  its 
iTemcn't  and  its  glory. 

-t  others  were  highly  distinguished,  most  of  whose 
have  found  a  place  in  our  pages.  Of  these  are  Sir 
rendered  of  still  greater  fame  in  after 
latirice  Suckling,  the  uncle  and  tutor  of  the  immortal 
;  Sir  diaries  Hardy,  a  name  of  hereditary  renown; 
ward  Hughes;  and  .Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
Jones  whom  we  hare  had  occasion  already  to  men- 
erformed  several  daring  eiploits  in  the  service  of 
».  His  original  name  was  John  Paul,  and  he  was  a 
of  Scotland,  having  been  burn,  in  1747,  in  the  parish 
wglaml.  Kirk  cud  bright  shire,  where  his  father  was  a 
■W.  His  enterprising  and  courageous  spirit  are  unde- 
and,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  might 
gallant  admiral.     He  died  in  1792,  at  Paris. 
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The   period  embraced  in   this   chapter    extends  from  I 
rear  1783  to  the  pence  '.if  Amiens  in  1M02,  a  pcrio 
twenty  years.     During  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
'JriMt  Britain  enjoyed  peace,  ainl   i.-i'ii-eqiH-nlly  o< 
exploits  occurred  dcseriinw;  our  notice.     Of  tin*  Freueh  r> 
volution,  and  the  causes  which  Armed  itgaiust  that  o 
England  anil  nearly  all  Europe,  the  memory  is  y 
cent,  and  men's  opinion*  regarding  them  loo  much 
influence  of  party  spirit,  to  permit  us,  in  a  work  of  ihb  k 
to  enter  into  detail.      Nor  indeed,  although  we  were  w 
•d,  would  our  limits  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  tb» 


is  yel  Wo  f 
met  rata  I 


i  of  a  subject  no  extensive  anil  complicated.  Our 
sailors  defended  their  native  shores,  and  supported  the 
honour  of  England's  nag,  without  troubling  themselves  as 
:o  tbe  minute  grounds  of  quarrel ;  and  in  recording  a  his- 
ory  of  their  exploit*,  we  shall  in  that  respect  follow  their 
aa'mple.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  in  February,  1793,  war 
ras  formally  declared  between  llreat  Britain  and  France. 
Che  other  two  great  maritime  powers,  Spain  and  Hulland, 
r*re,»t  the  beginning  nf  the  i-mitest,  also  opposed  to  France; 
iut  the  land  forces  of  the  young  and  vigorous  republic 
avitig  overrun  the  territories  or  intirniilated  the  rulers  of 
hese  countries,  the  whole  of  their  power,  we  shall  find,  was 
)  the  course  of  the  war,  wielded  against  England:  not 
lillingly,  indeed,  either  by  the  rulers  or  the  people;  hut  the 
fleet  was  the  same,  and  we  -hall  shortly  find  that  our  navy 
ad  to  contend  against  the  combined  Reels  of  all  Europe. 
'he  French  king,  Louis  XVI.,  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
fiat  country  was  now  under  a  republican  government, 
actuating,  however,  in  its  form.  The  government  of 
Ires!  Britain  was  guided  by  William  Pitt,  who  had  at  his 
omtnand  a  large  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Is  soon  as  war  was  declared,  the  following  supplies  were 
[ranted  for  the  sea-service :— For  forty-live  thousand  men, 
deluding  five  thousand  marine.,  i'-J..'i  )lumi>;  for  the  or- 
linary,  including  half-par,  £Wii),'llla  ;  extraordinaries, 
E387,T10;  ordnance,  not  provided  for  in  1701,  .£'32,068  ; 
owards  paving  off  the  nary  debt,  .4"r>75,0(H),  making  a  total 
if  .£4,003,084.  The  total  supplies  granted  for  the  year  ware 
fl6,698,5.ri3.  The  number  of  Hag-officers  was  sixty-four  ; 
if  post -cap  tains,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one;  of  masters 
,nd  commanders,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  and  of 
ieulenants,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty -nine. 
Twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates,  besides  those 
rhich  were  already  in  commission,  were  ordered  to  be  got 
eady  fur  sea  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

At  the  same  period  the  navy  of  France  is  slated  to  have 
onsisted  of  240  vessels ;  of  which  B8,  including  27  in  com- 
nission,  and  13  building,  were  of  the  line. 

The  first  employment  uf  the  Kngli-h  Hc-ct  was  to  taltepos- 
esslon  of  Toulon,  in  order  to  afford  protection  and  assist- 
ince  to  the  French  royalists,  who  were  inarms  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. This  service  was  successfully  performed  under 
he  command  of  lord  Hood  r  hut  the  royalist  parly  not 
roving  so  strong  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  repuh. 
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it 
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for  the  eTacuation  of  thetm 
lor  las  HBRmemMi  en  tne  emus  01  war. 
On  the  wnif  of  the  day  on  which  thb  resolution  met 
to*  the  artaflory,  stores,  troops,  and  serenl  thousand  Fruwh 
royalists  were  embarked,  without  lots.  The  immI  omens 
anli  dangerous  iMUTt  nmeintd,  to  be-  aecompmvnd;  mi 
the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  Sir  Sidney  8eatt,» 
hero*  whoea,  wow  for  the  first  time,  hot  not  for  the  holm 
have  oecama  to  mention. 

Sir  Seine?  hod  voder  his  command  three  Engnm  omi 
three  Spanish  two-boots,  and  a.  tender:  ho  wist  proceeiaiw 
the  arsenal^  ana  asnde  preparations  for  honnng  wehSfimi 
stores  which  were  m  it.  The  people  Belonging  to  tat  do* 
▼ard,  hod  afcreedr  substituted  the  tri-coloui^  cockade  for  on 
white  one,  hot  ther  were  not  sufficiently  nnmerons  toemwt  ] 
any  resistance,  "the  republican  party,  however,  ineronai 
inrbrce  every  boar,  and  prepared  to  "repel  the  Enghmmi  ! 
the  royalists. 

Soou  after  it  ijrew  dark,  the  Yulcan  fire-ship  was  tsvei 
in  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant  Gore;  she  was  pond 
across  the  tier  of  the  men-of-war,  in  such  a  manner  ml 
position,  that  she  was  certain  to  do  effectual  execution,   is 
soon  as  the  signal  was  made,  for  setting  fire  to  the  tram, 
the  dames  were  seen  to  rise  in  all  directions ;  the  maganWj 
filled  with  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  oQ,  and  hemp,  was  soon  is* 
complete  blaze,  the  fire  spread  among  the  deals  and  ether 
timber,  by  means  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  0*1 
placed  among  them.     The  blaze,  occasioned  by  thb  eoeov 
gration,  enabled  the  enemj  to  take  more  certain  and  effected 
aim;  while  the  destruction  that  was  going  on  roused  tear 
fury,  and  caused  them  to  redouble  their  tire.     In  order » 
extend  and  increase  the  flames,  lieutenant  Middleton  of  Al 
Britannia,  went  into  the  midst  of  them,  which  exposed  bio 
at  the  same  time  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     His  undaastoi 
bravery,  and  tbe  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  exeiloi 
the  admiration,  while  it  roused  the  fears,  even  of  Sir  Safer/ 
Smith,  who  called  him  off  from  his  perilous  post. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  were  adrancing,  rendmff  on 
air  with  their  shouts  and  republican  songs.  But  Sir  Seme/ 
had  opposed  an  obstacle  to  their  progress,  in  the  Terr  now* 
be  took  to  destroy  their  arsenal  and  shipping;  for  he  hoi 
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fire  ships  in  such  a  manner,  that  in 

—   direction  was  given  them  towards  tli 

2*ii&     f^     *'«>r»«2e  he  had  most  reason  to  apprehend 

"   c«at»C*,~*:~r-' *"  °t  'bis  scene  was  increased  by  an 

,t-st**  ficr,  which,  for  a  moment,  put  a  stop 

:<>     *-*r^  «    of  the  English,  and  to  the  advance 

£02»    I    *~*~Si   of  the  republicans.     On  boardof  the 

0f  jj-ui-,  r~*'^i"    'r*  the  inner  road,  there  were  some  thou 

t   jj^fc*^**^  "vv«ler,  and  directions  hud  been  given  to  th 

.      -       j    » 1-»^"        Gse  l>ut  "^  t'"!  frigate  and  sink  them. 

j,|,    t»~*  *JS>   they  had  foolishly  and  rashly  set  tiro  t 

>  0.1k    «^»  **       gunpowder  on  board.     By  the  eiplo 

,  ^        __  ?^       all  sides,  masses  of  burning  timber  fell 

^C-*=*-»\f^  *^    British  were  appalled  for  the  momen 

*?    tj,e  "~*  »ive  that  they  should  all  be  destroyed  b 

"!       ^ „_,      "^^plosion.     The  boat  of  the  Terrible  «. 

»-~r*      __*■"  *tt  the  lieutenant  and  n 


'^^^     st..^"*^*  al've'  'hough  dreadfully  hart.     One 

^"iteij       ^^     near  the  Iris  at  the  time  of  the  eiplo: 

-j^fca*^      i^1*  pieces,  and  four  men  lost  their  lives. 

i«-»rt  £5T      -xiJ^^  planish  officers  who  were  engaged  in  th 

st\)  ^^*  th  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  undertaken  I 

nafcfc^^55*  ia  the  basin  before  the  town;  hut  tl 

*  *-«  ^^^5^'°  perform  their  task.     They  returne 

mH^r-     5  obstacles  were  so  great  and  numerous, 

~" "    t^»  j    *^*i  practicable.     In  fact,  the  business  was 

™^*^.  Z~"^h  of  courage;  they  could  not  havo  pre 

■^^^**»  presence  of  mind,  and  intrepidity,  in  ' 

^^^~     ^"^Sumulated   horrors  and  dangers.     As  1 

*  t=*  ^;^^*S*ijiuith  had  destroyed  the  arsenal,  he  wen 

*.*^     ^^  "Guards  to  renew  the  attempt  on  the  ships 

"  *~*^s_^.he  meantime,  the  enemy  had  manned  ti 

*T-*a^T?_     wall  of  one  of  the  batteries,  from  which 

*  a     -^-^eated  and  well-directed  vollies  of  muslce 

^.^-^  commander  was  rcluclatillv  compelled 

^^^2  were  stilt  two  seventy-four  gun  ships 
^^~"*  attempt  had  already  been  made  on  then 
^^    "ten  up  in  consequence  of  the  crews  in 
"Elation  to  resist.     As  soon,  however,  as 
^^         spread  around  thein,  they  were  appre 
^^^  :^^^fety,  and  gladly  accepted  of  Sir  Sidney  J 
•  "  *- ^_  — ^-"S  them  in  safety,  provided  they  won 

""*  *■  «n  to  the  burning  of  the  ships.     The  d* 


i  had  scamly  been  effected,  when  mollis   | 
i  phnh  i| .  and  Sir  Sidney  and  bis  braveco 
>  second  time  exposed  to  tbe  most  frnminmt 
Amoi  them  on  all  aides  the  burning-  timber  fdL   | 

hithii  iWj  iiMiimil  uliiii  lli.j  in  itliniifiliil   J 

_  r,  they  "ere  equally  exposed ;  fortunate' 
M  a  single  piece  toothed  either  the  Swallow,  I 
■.mi  Iwli  which  accompanied  her. 

By  tans  tine,  the  strength  of  the  men  was  so  coopleteS 
1,  that  many  of  them  dropped  on  their  o»n  11 
ever,  necessary  to  eitricate  theixiseke*frwDli» 
which  the;  were.  Every  thing  had,  inoW, 
heeo  destnned,  which  lav  within  the  compass  ufthdr  power: 
but  while  they  haw  been  thus  employed,  the  entaj  lad 
*'  *"  commanded  the  passage  oui  of  il» 
A  the  lire  been  well  supported  «»d 
it  hai  e  suffered  very  ranch:  but  only  iff" 
o  that  without  an*  ton,  ihrf 
t  appointed  for  the  embarkation  of  Int 
troops,  and  took  off  aa  man;  of  them  a*  tbe  vessels  eo>nl 


An  ocvui  i m»  w hieh  displayed  great  coolness  and  prcsnet 
of  uarod,  took  place  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  soon  sAir 
that  town  waa  evacuated  by  the  British.  Captain  HonLia 
the  Juno,  being  ignorant  of  that  event,  andhaiingonbninl 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  supernumcrariea,  ■« 
sen  intended  for  lord  Hood's  fleet,  and  whom  he  vm 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  ventured,  wilhoa! 
making  tbe  signal  for  a  pilot,  to  stand  in  late  in  the  e»  •*!•:■ 
towards  tbe  harbour  of  Toulon.  Soon  after  he  entered  th> 
inner  harbour,  the  ship  grounded,  when  m  Wt  came  <* 
board  from  the  shore.  Still  captain  Hood  had  no  inanicka 
that  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of  tbe  enemy,  till,  by  At 
light  of  the  moon,  one  of  his  midshipmen  discovered  ihn 
the  officer  who  had  come  in  the  boat,  wore  tbe  tri-cntand 
cockade.  The  ship  was  still  aground ;  but  ever;  effort  »" 
instantaneously  made  to  save  her.  The  Frenchmen  mm 
ordered  below ;  in  an  instant  every  officer  and  man  wai  * 
his  duty,  and  in  three  minutes,  evenr  sail  in  the  *Up  *al 
set.  Fortunately,  al  this  most  critical  period,  a  brm* 
of  wind  came  down  the  harbour,  the  cable  was  cut,  uw 
ship  started  from  the  shore,  the  head-sails  filled,  and  ■'•* 
*  as  soon  under  way.     Still,  however,  the  forti  were  to  br 


in  1  they  «(.■!■■  .'tli-oa'ly  ii[.>{ii'i/t-i]  •>(  wlwt  was  g"in>; 
i  soon  as  captain  Hood  mi  immd  that  his  ship 
eep  the  way  she  had  got,  he  ordered  the  guns  lo  be 
dy;  as  be  passed  close  along  shore,  the  batteries 
i  him,  hut  they  did  no  injury;  nor  did  he  deem 
sary  to  return  the  tire,  except  against  one  battery, 
te  soon  silenced.  In  less  than  an  hour,  from  the 
pUin  Hood  discovered  his  mistake,  the  Juno  wu 
II  danger, 

was  the  principal  naval  event  of  theyear.  Of  detached 
jf  interest,  may  he  mentioned  the  i'ullnwing  :_Capt. 
I  Peilew,  afterwards  lord  Exraouth,wa»  cruising  off 
rt,  in  the  La  Nymphe  of  thirty-si*  (juns,  and  two 
1  and  twenty  men,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
I. 'i  Cleopatre,  of  forty  guns  and  three  hundred  and 
men,  when  a  severe  and  u  el I-clhi tested  action  imrae- 

Kmenced.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  French 
I  rather  gained  an  accession  of  courage  by  the 
of  republican  principles,  as  they  fought  not  only 
ett  bravery,  but  with  more  steady  resolution  than 
general  had  done  hefore  the  commencement  of  the 
on.  The  action  continued  with  unabated  fury  for 
i  minute*,  when  the  French  frigate,  her  mizen-mnit 
r  having  been  shot  away,  and  having  lost  her  captain, 
'  her  lieutenants,  and  nearly  one  hundred  of  her 
fell  on  board  the  La  Nymphe,  when  captain  Peilew 
iely  gave  orders  to  board.  This  was  executed  with 
test  promptness  and  bravery,  and  the  colours  of  the 
frigate  were  hauled  down. 

in  James  Saumarez,  since  lord  de  Saumarez,  who 
dedthe  Crescent  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  two  hundred 
j  men,  being  on  a  cruise  off  Cape  Barfleur,  fell  in 
■  French  frigate  La  Reunion,  mounting  the  same 
of  guns  as  the  Crescent,  and  carrying  three  hundred 
nty  men.  This  action  was  obstinately  fought  for 
n  and  twenty  minutes,  wheu  the  French  frigate 
er  colours.  The  comparative  skill  with  which  the 
'b  ships  were  manoeuvred  in  the  course  of  the 
lent,  and  with  which  the  guns  were  managed,  wu 
sen  in  the  loss  which  each  vessel  sustained,  I  In  board 
Leunion,  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  either 
wounded,  while  the  English  frigate  did  not  lose  a 
an.  As  these  were  the  first  naval  actions  that  had 
ace  since   the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was 


thought  proper  to  reward  the  captains  of  the  British  frigates, 
by  conferring  on  them  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  following  supplies  were  gra 
the  sea  service  of  the  tear  1794.     For  eigfily-fi*?  inonad 
men,  including  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  Mm 
marines,  £4,420,000 ;  for  the  ordinary,  incln.i 
£558,021;  extraordinaries,  £547,31l>."    The  W 
plies  were  now  for  the  first  lime  granted  «e]  m 
total  for  the  nary,  exclusireof  them,  amounted 
The  total  supplies  granted  for  the  year  were   '- 

The  crowning  event  of  this  year  was  lord  Howei  cele- 
brated victory  of  the  1st  of  June. 

The  French,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  boitilitiot, 
had  raadv  for  sea  a  large  and  well  equipped  fleet,  and  tad 
Howe  sailed  from  Spithead.in  order  to  watch  their  motiou, 
in  July  1793.  His  force  at  first  consisted  only  of  fiftwi 
sail  of  the  line,  but  in  October  it  was  augmented  to  t*atj- 
four  sail  of  the  line.  With  these  he  craned  in  the  chamA 
bat  though  he  twice  discovered  a  small  squadron  of  the  ith 
my,  he  was  not  able  to  bring  them  to  action. 

The  circumstance  which  induced  the  French  fovwntiW 
to  depart  from  the  system  of  naval  hostilities,  which  thrj  W 
hitherto  punned  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  win  ■> 
much  injury  to  our  commerce,  was  the  extr-  ra 
grain  in  the  kingdom.     To  relievi 

number  of  vessels  had  been  sent  to  America;  and  thn 
together  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  i-. 
the  principal  produce  of  their   West   India   Islands,  aw 
daily  expected  off  the  coast  of  France. 

Lord  llowe  had  gained  information  of  the  expected  con- 
voy, and  knowing  how  important  its  protection  ajid  aft 
arrival  would  be  to  France,  tie  naturally  concluded  that  * 
Brest  fleet  would  be  ordered  out  for  ihM  f 
therefore  put  lo  sea,  his  force  consisting  of  Mv 
tbe  line,  but  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  admiral  Mot 
who  was  cruising  in  the  channel.  In  this,  however,  I 
disappointed,  and  did  not  deem  it  proper  lo  nait  for 
having,  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  received  intelligence,  tl 
the  French  were  but  a  few  leagues  to  the  westwai  ' 
wards  this  point  he  therefore  directed  his  course,  ai 


I  enemy  nt 


v  .li-cried 


weather-bow  of  the  English  admiral.      It  appeared  at  fc 
frum  the  unconnected  order  in  which  the  French  wrrrn 

r^thattUej  «tr«B(,Uv..vfu(  \1«  vicn.it*  ..f  the  B 


As  loon  m  the;  descried  them,  the;  began  to  form  in 
j  of  battle;  tbU,  however,  thev  did  not  complete}; 
:t  till  after  several  hours.  Lord  Howe  took  advantage 
of  this  delay,  to  place  one  division  of  his  fleet,  commanded 
bj  rear-admiral  Paste; .  in  such  n  situation  that  it  could  ma- 
Mttrre  and  act  with  effect  on  the  rear  of  the  French,  while 
the  whole  English  fleet  was  gradually  making 
tfyiuauli  to  the  enemy. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  strong  sooth-nest  wind,  which 
led  a  rough  sea.  The  French  possessed  and  con- 
o  retain  the  weather-gage,  their  line  of  buttle  being 
on  the  starboard  tack.  Very  soon  after  the  admin) 
jht  them  to  battle,  one  of  the  French  -hips,  he  Revo- 
i«ire,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  slackened  her  sails, 
aid  admiral  l'asley,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
led  on  his  division  and  attacked  this  vessel.  The  French 
fought  the  ship  with  uncommon  bravery.  In  the  conliict, 
the  British  rear-admiral  had  his  top-mast  disabled;  this 
being  perceived,  the  Leviathan  pushed  forward  and  joined 
'rj  the  attack,  iu  which  she  was  supported  by  the  Audacious. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  superiority  of  force,  the  Revo- 
lutionaire  still  defended  herself;  her  captain  was  killed 
early  in  the  engagement.  According  to  the  English  ac- 
counts, ahe  at  last  struck  her  colours  to  the  Audacious. 
This,  the  French  accounts  of  the  battle  positively  deny. 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  conliict ;  and  on  the  subsequent 
morning,  the  Itevolutionaire,  a  complete  wreck,  was  towed 
into  Rochefort. 

The  hostile  fleets  la;  to,  in  sight  of  each  other  during  the 
whole  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  2[lth,  lord  Howe 
threw  out  the  signal  for  tacking,  in  order  to  endeavour  lo 
make  a  farther  impression  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Aware, 
however,  of  the  effect  of  this  manieuvre,  the;  immedhtel; 
wore  from  van  to  rear,  and  moved  down  slowly  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  in  order  to  engage  the  van  of  the  British  fleet. 
When  lord  Howe  perceived  this,  he  changed  his  plan, 
and  made  the  signal  to  cross  and  pass  through  the  enemy's 
line.  This  would  have  been  done  immediately  and  most 
effectually,  had  not  the  Omar  fallen  to  leeward,  by  which 
circumstance  it  was  rendered  necessary  to  tack  the  litieen 
Charlotte,  the  admiral's  own  ship.  As  Boon  as  sho  had 
tacked,  being  supported  by  the  Bellerophon  and  Leviathan, 
ahe  broke  through  the  enemy's  line  between  the  filth  and 
sixth  ships  in  the  rear  division.      As  soon  as  lord   Howe 


■ 


HOWE*  VICTORY  or  JUNE  I 

I  reached  thu  position,  he  again  put  about, 
uii-unf  he  wu  followed  by  the  two  ships  who 
roken  the  line;  but  as  the  rest  of  the  British  flew 
i  considerable  distance  to  leeward  beyond  ihe 
'  ips  of  the  French  line,  the  latter  wore  in  su 
stward,  far  the  palpate  of  succouring  thnii 
As  soon  as  the;  had  accomplished  this,  they  ■ 
1,  standing  away  from  the  British  in  order  o 
e  larboard  tack,  while  our  fleet  followed  them  il 

Thus  terminated  the  second  day's  engagement, 
equally  partial  and  indecisive  with  that  of  the  21 
important  advantage,  however,  resulted  to  the  Briti 
the  manoeuvres  which  preceded  and  accompany 
gained  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  and  of  cob 
now  in  their  power  to  force  on  a  more  general  hat! 
could  not  lie  done  during  the  two  last  days  of  M- 
to  a  thick  fog  which  almost  concealed  the  hostile 
i]  each  other,  though  they  were  but  a  few  mil 
ring  the  continuance  of  this  fog,  the  French 
three  of  their  crippled  ships,  and  received  an  ei, 
forccment.  The  enemy's  fleet,  therefore,  still  col 
twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  four  of  which,  however, 
in  good  condition  either  for  sailing  or  fighting,  ha 
out  on  a  long  cruise  under  rear-admiral  Neui 
English  fleet,  which  at  first  consisted  of  the  same  i 
ships  of  the  line,  was  now  reduced  to  twenrv- 
Audncious  having,  during  her  engagement  with  ti» 
ti  on  aire  on  the  28th,  suffered  so  severely,  that  it  w 
necessary  to  seod  ber  back  to  England. 

The  fog  cleared  up  on  the  1st  of  June ;  and  lw 
finding  the  enemy  waiting  the  attack,  determined 
them  to  close  action ;  and  made  the  signal  for  that 
His  ohject  was  again  to  break  the  French  til 
was  effectually  done  in  several  parts.  As  soot 
tish  ships  had  succeeded  in  this,  the  enemy  were  »tt 
leeward  and  to  windward,  at  the  same  lime. 
ordered  the  Queen  Charlotte  to  belaid  close  alon 
French  commander- in. chief  5  which  was  done  hi 
masterly  style  by  his  master,  Bowen.  A 
nomule  commenced.  The  French  admiral 
returning  the  fire  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  though 
much  effect,  for  nearly  nn  hour  ;  when  he  crowi* 
sail  he  could  carry,  and  tnude  off,  follow. 
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condition  to  carry  sail ;  leaving 

remainder,  which  were  disabled   and  dismasted,  at  the 

of  the  British.      When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  seven 

ib  were  taken  possession  of,     Le  Vengeur,  a  seventy- 

Kn  ship,  went  down  during  the  action.     Most  of  the 
fleet  were  so  much  crippled  that  they  were  in  no 
>n  to  pursue  tha  enemy,  otherwise  a  greater  number 
ive  fallen  into  our  possession.     The  killed  on  board 
enemy's  ships  which  were  taken,  amounted  to  six 
red  and  ninety  men;  five  hundred  and  eighty  were 
Jcd,  and  it  was  computed   that  three  hundred   ud 
_  perished  in  Le  Vengeur.     On  board  of  La  Montagne 
,  nearly  three  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
return  on  hoard  of  the  Englufa  fleet  to  two  hundred 
eighty. one  killed,  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
tided.     In  consequence  of  the  crippled  state  of  many  of 
s,  lord  Howe,  immediately  after  the  buttle,  returned 
with  hi?  prizes.     The  French  were  in  some  measure 
'  for  their  defeat,  by  the  safe  arrival  of  their  Ameri- 


iitoj,  amounting  to  one  hundred  n: 
at  five      '■■ 


millions  sterling. 

mark  of  distinction  ana  nonour  was  oestnwea  on 

owe,  his  officers,  and  men:  gold  medals,  emblematical 

victory,  were  struck,  ami  l.i-t.  ■  "ol  on  such  officers  ;;s 

Imiral  bad  particularly  named  in  his  public  dispatches. 

banks  of  both  house: »  "f  piiribincnt  "  itc  unmiiinriii:-!  \ 

;  and,  on  the  2Gthof  June,  tbe  king  and  'jueen  arrived 

ortsmouth,  and  went  on   board   tbe   Queen  Charlotte, 

i  was  lying  at  fcpithead,  when  the  king  presented  earl 

withadiaroond-hiltcd  sword,  valued  nt  three  thunsand 

j,  and  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  suspended  from  it. 

were  the  wounded  officer-  nod  seamen,  or  the  widows 

hildren  of  those  who  had  fallen,  neglected,  in  the  midst 

m  rewards  bestowed  on  lord   Howe  and  his  brave 

lions  ;  a  subscription  was  opened,  and  it  was  liberal!  v 

out.     The  city  of  London  gave  £ 500  ;  the  corpora- 

the  Trinity  House,  litM)  guineas;  and  the  latter  at 

ie  time  resolved,  that   such  widows  as  had  families, 

be  admitted  to  the  monthly  pension,  in  preference  to 

■r  claimants. 

be  Mediterranean,  lord  Hood,  after  leaving  Toulon, 
I  for  some  time  off  the  Buy  of  Ilicr.s  ;  hut.  receiving 
ation  that  the  royalist  party  in  the  island  of  Corsica  Lid 
d  against  the  republican  government,  and  only  w        " 


e  of  the  English  todehvertae 
acceded  thither  in  the  month  of 
The  tower  of'ManiDo  was  first  attacked; t 
surrendered  after  a  ahott  and  sliadK  resistance-  Theefloniof 
er  of  TorodE, 
which  ww  abandoned  bj  the  republicans  on  the  I7ih  at*  Fib. 
That  they  abandoMd  it ,  though  ttrani  both  by  a 
art,  is  justly  attributed  to  a  daring  enterprise  of  a  few 
British  seamen,  ia  the  planning  and  execution  of  whkhlhpj 
displayed  in  a  conspicuous  light,  the  distinguishuv  featam 
of  their  character.  There  wat  only  one  point  which  cot. 
a  rocky  elevation,  which,  bang 
3  fortified  or  occupud  t-J 
4  perpendicular: 

ami  when  the  top  n  nntiniil.  il  wn  ticuwHij  \ »jnlwf 

a  narrow  path,  which  would  admit  in  moat  place*,  only  eat 
person  at  a  time.  On  the  right  of  this  path,  the  dweat 
was  perpendicular  for  many  thousand  feet ;  ami  on  the  kA 
were  stupendous  rocks,  which  overhung  it.  Thaw  dansaV 
ties,  however,  did  not  discourage  the  seamen:  Utcy  socctedai 
after  great  labour  and  fatigue,  in  dragging  up  this  rwi 
three  eighteen  pounders,  with  their  carnages,  occaiiootBr 
fixing  the  tackle  which  they  used  for  this  purpose,  total 
overhanging  rocks.  As  soon  as  the  cannon  were  pbM*4 
on  the  eminence,  the  enemy,  astonished  and  confounded  « 
the  execution  of  an  enterprise,  of  the  practicability  of  mhieh 
they  did  not  even  venture  to  entertain  an  idea,  abandooal 
the  tower. 

The  republican  party  having  also  evacuated  St.  Fiara 
retreated  to  Bsstia,  whither  they  were  followed  by  kat 
Hood.  The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  in  a  had  (taMS 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  commandant  resisted  with  rnat 
resolution,  from  the  11th  of  April  to  the  22dof  May;  what 
honourable  terms  being  offered  him,  Bastia  was  surrender*! 
No  part  of  the  island  now  remained  in  r  miuinimi  of  «* 
republicans,  except  the  tower  of  Calri,  which  held  out  tiB 
the  10th  of  August,  when  it  surrendered,  after  a  gallant  •*■ 
fence  of  fifty-one  days.  In  the  attack  on  Bastia  aad  Carri, 
captain  Horatio  Nelson,  a  name  destined  to  immortal  renown, 
was  conspicuous  for  his  intrepidity  and  usefulness.  WUt 
directing  and  superintending  the  binding  of  the  guns,  mor- 
tars, and  stores,  at  the  former  place.be  was  severely  *  ' 
in  the  head  and  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye, 

farther,  requiring  record  in  this'  p'— 
tluriug  the  year. 


□  la  nqcrE. 

dlowing  year  was  remarkable  for  the  improvement 
nded  in!  rod  net  Inn  of  telegraphic  signals,  and  also 
rection  of  signal  towers  along  (lie  coast. 
w  yew  1795,  there  was  granted  for  the  sea  service, 
KM);  the  total  supplies  being,  .t'Sfl.OOO.OOO. 
Bridport  haiing  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet, 
>m  St.  Helens  on  the  12th  of  June.  On  the  22.1 
Tonth,  his  look-out  frigates  made  the  signal  for  the 
fleet.  As  it  was  evidently  not  their  intention  to 
directed  the  fastest  failing  ships  of  his  fleet  to  give 
lile  he  followed  with  the  remainder.  As  there  was 
;  wind,  the  van  of  the  British  did  not  come  up  with 
y  till  the  morning  of  the  23d.  The  action  began  a 
ore  sil  o'clock,  and  continued  till  neur  nine,  when 
mdre,  Le  Tlgre,  and  Le  Formidable,  struck.  At 
the  British  squadron  was  near  some  batteries,  and 
je  of  Port  L' Orient,  under  the  protection  of  which 
inder  of  the  enemy's  Heet  made  their  escape.  The 
lad  thirty-one  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirl  tin 
On  board  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  were 
,  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  were  killed 
■ted. 

French  fleet,  which  lord  Bridport  had  engaged, 
I  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  besides  frigates.  A  few 
jre,  they  had  surrounded  a  British  squadron,  com- 
bj  admiral  Comwallis,  consisting  of  five  ships  of 
ind  two  frigates.  In  tin-  predicament,  the  British 
displayed  much  skill  and  bravery,  and  fought  his 
nigh  the  French  fleet,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
by  twelve  were  wounded,  and  the  damage  sustained 
ips  was  inconsiderable.  The  thanks  of  both  houses 
tnent  were  voted  to  the  admiral,  his  officers  and 

llanche  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  two  hun- 
d  twenty  men,  commanded  by  captain  Robert 
r,  discovered  a  large  French  frigate  coming  out  of 
Petre,  in  the  island  of  (iuadnloupe.  In  order  tr 
ir  to  battle,  enptnin  Faulkner  stood  as  near  thi 
t  ai  he  prudently  could.  Though  the  French 
come  out  of  liuadaloupe  for  the  express  purpose 
;  the  Blanche,  yet   her   captain   seems   to  hare 


wnen  no  came  closer  to  tne  uniisn  trigaie. — 
Faulkner,  determined  not  to  be  baulked,  first  tried 
ke  his  opponent,  by  taking  possession  of  a  schooner 


ad  come  out  of  tjuadatoupe  for  the  express  purpose 
ng  the  Blanche,  yet   her   captain   seems   to 
when   ho  came  closer   to   the  British  frigal 


4oil  niE  luxcm  ura  la  noes, 

which  came  out  of  Gundaloupe.  Finding  I) 
dwpowd  lu  prevent  him  from  making  this 
despairing  of  his  leaving  tlir  protection  of  the 
continued  in  sight,  he  stood  off  towards  I 
Marigalante.  When  the  day  big  Ml 
towards  Dominica;  and  between  ■■■ 
oeWed  the  French  frigate,  about  two  leagm 
immediately  made  sail  towards  her:  the  Blanc 
time  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  the  enemy  on 
As  they  passed  each  other  on  these  differen 
exchanged  broadsides.  In  half  an  hour  at 
Blanche  having  got  within  musket  .hot,  ih.; 
with  u  intention  to  rake  her.  Captain  Faulk 
uware  of  his  design,  by  wearing  his  ship  at  t 
iiui  only  prevented  it  Ron  taking  effect,  hut 
bringing  the  Blanche  close  alongside  the 
ociion  now  oomnu -in ■'.■■]  w i'li  rigour  OH  both  si 
Faulkner,  determined  that  the  enemy  sliutil 
ordered  the  Blanche  to  be  laid  across  Mr  M 
and  when  in  this  situation,  he  himself  lashed  tl 
the  mpstern.  While  on  the  bowsprit,  he  was  i 
to  the  musketry  from  the  deek  of  the  Freod 
escaped  unhurt.  As  the  two  vessels  were  so 
other,  v.vv  few  guns  could  he  used  by  either 
ment  was,  therefore,  principal!)  kept  up  by  a 
the  tops  and  by  the  (]Uarter-deck  guns.  Th 
ceiying  that  the  deek  of  the  Blanche  was  mud 
hy  the  fait  of  her  masts  and  rigging,  at  templet 
this  attempt  they  were  repulsed  with  consider*! 
.Soon  afterwards,  the  enemy's  frigate  got 
Blanche  and  dropped  astern.  As  the  Utter  wi 
tion  to  pursue,  captain  Faulkner  again  had  n 

Elan  of  lashing  them  together;  and  in  order  ' 
p  done  this  time  more  effectually,  he  ordered  * 
got  up,  with  which  lie  In-tened  the  French  t 
quarter  of  the  Blanche.  While  snv. 
in  this,  he  was  shot  dead.  Theoffieers  and  en 
being  daunted  by  his  loss,  were  only  ntiniulat 
feats  of  bravery.  His  place  in  the  com  mam 
was  nobly  filled  by  lieutenant  Watkins.  Tl 
tinned  with  great  obstinacy,  as  from  the  relai 
of  the  two  frigates  the  great  guns  of  the  Bit 
no  sorsice,  part  of  her  stern  frame  was  blown 
means  of  this,  the  two  aftermost  guns  on  tt 


guns  on  then* 
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Vnught  to  bear  so  directly  and  with  so  much  effect  against 

'if  enemy,  thai  they  raked  her  fore  and  aft :  all  her  musts 

-   went  by  ihe  board,  and  her  head   was  entirely   shot 

p      She  was  still  fattened  to  tlic  Blanche,  who  continued 

k  tow  her  along,  all  the  while  raking  her.     The  engage- 

it  Listed  in  this  manner  till  rive  o'cluek,  when  the  enemy 

d  that  she  had  struck.     As  neither  of  the  frigates  had 

■  single  boat  but  what  was  shattered  to  pieces,  the  second 

enant  of  the  Blanche  and  ten  men  jumped  overboard, 

It  to  the  enemy,  and  took  possesion  of  hur.     She  was 

a  Pique,  of  forty  guns,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  men  ; 

» Joas  amounted  t  j  -<_v.mv--is  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 

n  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Blanche  was  small  compared 

i   that  of  the  enemy,  and  considering  the  length  and 

jucj  of  the  engagement.     Besides  captain  Faulkner, 

i  were  killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded. 

e  following  supplies  were  granted  for  the  sea  service 

1  ordnance  for  the   year  1796.     For  one  hundred  and 

)  thousand   men,  including  eighteen   thousand  marines, 

3,720,000  ;  for  the  ordinary,  including  half-pay,  jt'G24,152; 

for    eitraordinaries,    .£703,400 ;    fur    ordnance,    jt'01,000; 

towards  discharging   the   navy  debt,   .£"500,000  ;    making 

the   total   for  the   navy,   .£'7,613,552.     The  total  supplies 

granted  for  the  year  were  .t'lS 7, 558,502. 

Admiral  Curnwallis  was  this  year  censured  by  a  court- 
martial  for  neglect  and  disobedience  of  orders,  lie  was  a 
brave,  but  somewhat  unmanageable  commander,  ami  seems 
to  hart) thought,  and  probably  nut  without  snine  reason,  that 
ho  knew  better  than  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  what  he 
ought  to  do. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  added  to  his  fame  by  another  exploit, 
in  attacking,  in  a  daring  manner,  and  destroying  a  convoy 
of  the  enemy  which  had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  llenmi 
near  Cape  Frehcl. 

The  termination  of  his  ncit  enterprise  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. A  large  luifger  privateer  was  lying  in  the  outer 
road  of  Havre  de  Grace.  Sir  Sidney,  when  he  discovered 
her,  ordered  the  boats  "I"  his  sipindrun  to  he  manned,  and 
proceeded  in  one  of  them  himself]  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  April,  against  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  in  boarding 
ad  taking  possession  of  her.  Her  anchor  was  immediately 
reighed,  and  he  stood  out  of  the  harbour;  hut  the  Hood 
'  le  setting  in,  and  the  wind  being  at  the  same  time  un- 
rourable,  he  was  compelled  to  come  to  anchor  again.     It 


is  not  known  whether  the  cable  parted,  or  whether  it 
cut  by  some  of  the  prisoners ;  the  lugger,  however,  ' 
up  the.  Seine,  by  the  force  of  the  Hood-tide,  and  in 
time,  came  abreast  of  the  forts.      Sir  Sidney  Smith  ud 
brave  companions  used  every  exertion  to  eitrimic  then*! 
from  their  perilous  situation,  but  in  vain  ;  Ibey 
make  way  against  the  tide  ;  the  forts  and  gun-boits 
ed  the  lugger  on  all  sides ;  so  that  after  a  gallant  rom- 
ance, he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  naval  transactions  in  the  Mediterranean  this  <iv  urn 
not  very  important.  Genoa  and  Leghorn  had  bra  as> 
pelled  to  shut  their  ports  against  the  English,  in  conjeoemw 
of  the  decisive  and  important  victories  which  Boonspwi 
had  obtained  in  Italy.  As  it  was  necessary  to  possess  W 
place  where  the  British  fleet  could  rendezvous  and  be  n- 
naired,  commodore  Nelson  was  sent  against  the  Isle  ■•! 
Ellin,  which  was  thought  suitable  for  these  purposes.  lis 
small  island  was  defended  by  a  strong  bastion ;  the  ommu 
of  which,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  sQsatc 
To  effect  this,  Nelson  run  his  own  ship  within  half  piwJ- 
shot  of  it,  on  which  the  governor  surrendered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  navv  co-operated  with  theirun 
in  the  reduction  of  thy  Dutch  settlements  of  Derorrin. 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  which  fell  without  resistant*;  nil 
of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  where  the  enemy 
after  having  been  successfully  attacked  in  tli 
at  Morne  Chabot,  by  general  Moore.  St.  Vincent  fi 
Grenada  were  also  reconquered  at  this  period. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  settlements  fell  intn  oar 
hands,  offering  little  resistance,  and  producing*  large  boat', 
captain  Gardner  reduced  Negombo  and  Colutnho;  ithu* 
admiral  Rainier  was  equally  successful  in  his  attack  on  tbt 
valuable  islands  of  Ainboyna  and  Bands. 

The  loss  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  grrstft 
uneasiness  to  the  Dutch,  and  they  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  reconquer  it.  Accordingly,  admin) 
Lucas  was  dispatched  with  a  fleet,  consisting  of  one  sfaiprf 
siity-sii,  one  of  fifty-four,  one  of  forty-four,  and  on*  of 
forty  guns,  and  two  small  frigates.  In  order  to  avoid  th» 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  from  tliet  Britui 
tteet  in  the  English  channel,  the  Dutch  squadron  proceeded 
nonh.about,  round  the  Orkney  Islands.  But  the  inenn- 
fnding  this  long  and  circuitous  voyage  man 
;ompcnsated  the  risk  to  which  the  regular  and 


might  have  been  exposed ;  nnj  (he  very  object  which 

'  io  view,  by  taking  this  route,  was  in  some  measure 

,  by   the  circumstance   of  some   of   our   cruisers 

mvering  their  squadron.     As  the  destination  of  it  wu 

dily  divined,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  out  to  the  Cape, 

ich  arrived  there  before  the  enemy. 

~*r  George  Keith  Elphinstone  commanded  t lie  Briliidi 

Iron  on  this  station  ;  and  having  heen  apprised  of  the 

log  and  probable  destination  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  at 

same  time  considerably  reinforced,  in  order  to  frustrate 

1  defeat   their  object,  he  continued  in   St,  Simon's  Boy, 

uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  result.     Ills 

superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  u  it  consisted 

4  two  seventy -four  gun  ships,  five  siity-four  gun  ships,  a 

"y  gun  ship,  and  six  smaller  vessels.     In  the  beginning  of 

t,  he  received  information  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had 

1  in  Saldhana  Bay  ;  when  he  and   Sir  James  Craig, 

i   commanded  the  land  fortes,   look  their  measures  so 

dually,  that  the  whole  Dutch  Meet  surrendered  without 

king  a  I) low. 

Among  other  individual  encounters.tboso  fought  by  captain 
ollope  in   the   I i In t ton,  and    hj  captain   Ilowen   in  the 

wichore,  were  much  praised. 
Mptibt  at  the  Nore.— The  year  1797,  wn  an  import- 
i  British  naval  history.  The  sovereignly  of  the 
in  was  maintained  with  a  degree  of  energy  nod  splendour 
'  \  bad  never  heen  surpassed ;  but  a  spirit  of  dissatis- 
'  our  sailors  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
:  country  tremhled  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 
In  tlit-  month  uf  i'nl.niary,  letters  were  sent  from  all  the 
"»eof  battle  ships  at  Portsmouth,  to  lord  Howe,  praying 
r  his  lordship's  influence  toward*  obtaining  a  redress  of 
ain  grievances  mentioned  in  the  letters:  as  these, however, 
»  anonymous,  and  appeared  to  be  all  written  by  one  pr. 
i,  and  couched  in  the  same  lMi^uage,  ihey  were  considered 
a  the  production  of  some  factious  individual,  and  were 
n  aside,  as  unworthy  of  answer.  This  neglect  of  the 
n  of  the  seamen,  on  their  return  to  port,  March  31(t, 
isioned  a  correspondence  by  letter  to  be  kept  up,  and 
passed  from  ship  to  ship,  through  the  whole  fleet ;  till  at  length 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  that  no  ship  should  lift  an 
anchor,  till  the  demands  of  the  Meet  were  fully  complied 
with.  In  this  state  matters  remained,  till  the  14th  of  April, 
when  orders  were  sent  to  Portsmouth  for   lord  Bridport 


I 


officers  were  thunderstruck  at  these  diar 
themselves  bv  various  means,  to  bring 
their   duly,   but   without   effect.      Th 
concurred  with  the  men ,  in  the  detenui 
duty  till  their  pay  was  increased;   all 
however,  were  very  orderly  and  peacoi 
performing  every  duty  of  the  ships  as 
weighing  anchor.     The  next  day  a  boa 
demanded,   and   two   men  from   the 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  the  \ 
cabin  being  fixed  upon  at  the  most  pi 
deliberations.     At  this  time  none  of  t 
fured  to  go  on  shore.     I'etitions  were 
presented  to  lord   Bridport,  Sir  Alia 
Port-admiral,  setting  forth,  that  "  w 
marines  had  received  additional  allows 
seamen  had  not  been  augmented,  they 
increase  i>f  waifcs  ;   and  :i  hope  waseap 
inigbt  be  given  to  their  petition,  befor 
to  put  to  sen  again." — This  expression 
fled  with  one  exception,  "unless  the  e 
be  at  sea."     They  well  knew  that  no  t 
likely  to  put  to  sea,  and  therefore  In: 
as  a  proper  lime  for  enfbrdi 
every  man  in  the  fleet  was  sworn  to  ! 
which  he  had  embarked ;  the  admiral 
being  exempted  from  the  oalh.     Hope 

<11 


ed  flags,  composed  of  a  number  of  handkerchiefs 

together.  Sic.     On   the  18th,   a  committee  of  the 

consisting   of  earl    Spencer,   lord   Arden, 


K 


Mr   Secretary    Marsdeu,   arrived 


south,  in  the  course  of  which  and  tin-  two  following 
everal  propositions  were  made  by  them  to  reduce  the 
obadwDoa,  hut  ineffectually.  On  the  21st,  admirals 
■,  (Jolpoys,  and  Pole,  went  on  board  the  Queen 
e,  in  order  to  confer  Willi  the  delegates,  who  had, 
at  measure,  become  converts  to  the  admirals  ;  but 
rttle  nothing,  as  two  d.k-_-:ites  from  one  ship,  the 
leorge,  were  on  shore.  On  their  return  on  hoard 
Men  Charlotte,  they  int'ur  tied  the  >1  elevation  and  the 
%,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  lloyal  George, 
'"  nothing  that  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  par- 
id   guaranteed   by  the   king's   proclamation   of 

ie  whole  of  these  proceedings,  the  conduct  of  the 

>a  orderly,  systematic,  and  determined,  they  took 

of  all  the  magazines,  loaded  all  their  guns,  confined 

rer  to  his  respective  ship,  kept  watch  regularly  the 

at  sea,  and  put  every  thing  into  a  state  of  defence. 

ition  or  misconduct  in  any  of  the  men  was  severely 

ed,  and  no  spirituous   liquors   were  suffered  to   be 

u  board  any  ship.     On  the  22d,  the  men  were 

pacified,  and  caused  two  letters  to  be  written, 

lords  of  the  admiralty,  staling  the  grounds  of 

■onduct  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  another  to  lord 

irt,  in  which  they  avowed  no  intentional  offence  to 

1  styled  him  their  father  and  friend.     This  hod  a  good 

iron  the  23d,  the  admiral  returned  to  hi-  ship,  hoisted 

again,  and,  after  a  short  address  to  the  am,  inform- 

i  thai  he  had  brought  with  him  a  promise  of  redress  of 

grievances,  and  the  king's  pardon  for  the  ofl'enderi. 

me  deliberation  these  proffers  were  accepted,  and 

an  returned  to  his  duty.     It  was  now  thought  that 

tea  were  finally  settled".     The  silence,  however,  of 

t,  in  omitting  to  explain  the  reasons  which  called  for 

ise  of  pay  to  be  granted  to  the  navy,  when  he 

!  a  motion  for  that  purpose  to  the  house  of  enm- 

t  construed  by  the  seamen  into  a  disposition  not  to 

their  demands ;  and  on  .Sunday  morning.  Ma;  7, 

ord  Bridport  made  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  and 

i,  every  ship  at  St.  Helens  refused  to  obey.      In 


of  ft* 


>»/i>t»  JPiMar  ai  ia»«  3ad  dat  i«bf»  of  w 

i:v«»  Se«ui»  viae  iwauil  a»  tit  iacraaae  of  pa*  and  pnvi- 
swo*  iMUQimit  j»  sat  «raad  avcc  at  SpitKaiit.  A  awn 
Altai  itviimm  «  laraai  mmr*P  wr«  tegular  and  fteeaat 
tmvumdc  jf  wavnC  joi  «raoi  privilege*  of  perauanoe  to  flt 
ju  *wr«  vano  at  awc%  as  few  a*  *uo*t  be  cooiiaimt  tetti 
*r»r«»  wwti  punfes  iiitianiit  apoa.  br  tlaa  dmaioa,  baton 
smv  wuui  jKcw  *»  recam  to  iar  ieg«lar  state  of  sabor- 
vunacun.     Aen  cra&Eaiaa  tfeev  espraacdat  follow*:— 


graaiea  to  too  ■att 


atPorto- 

mtbt 


a  slap 

*  ^s  efc*T)t  to  go  and  sot 
to  Walowadto 
tarr  go  to  ssa,  shall  to  paid  all 


months,  according  to  the  old 


it  no  officer  that  has  been  turned  nut  of  any  of  hia 
lips  shall  be  employed  in  tbe  service  again  with* 
_._tnt  of  the  ship'*  company. 
_ ,  That  when  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  shall  be  paid, 
that  may  have  been  sometime  in  commission,  if  there  are  any 
pressed  men  on  board  th.it  may  not  be  in  the  regular  course 
•vment,  they  shall  receive  two  months  advance,  to  fur- 
themsclves  with  necessaries. 


r.r> 


**  6.   That  an  indemnification  be  made  any  man  who  shall 

i,  and  may  now  be  in  his  majesty's  naval  service,  and  that 

"      t  be  liable  to  be  taken  up  as  deserters. 

"R.  Parker,   Preii'tlent," 

tiring  the  progress  of  this  alarming  mutiny,  various 
existed  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
I  prudent  to  be  adopted.  Some  persons,  with  the 
iistry,  would  listen  to  nothing  abort  of  unconditional  sub- 
'  id,  while  others  insisted  that  part  of  the  articles,  at 
might  have  been  grunted,  and  that  by  moderate  and 
'  concession,  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  navy  would 
effectually  secured  than  by  adopting  harsh  and 
measure*.  Which  of  these  opinions  was  the  wisest, 
ow  be  determined. 
.t  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny,  the  mutineers  were 
i  without  interruption,  and  to  parade 
Sheer  ness  with  music,  flags,  and  a  triumphal  appear, 
calculated  to  make  converts  to  their  cause.  Their 
piarters  were  in  a  public  hou.'e,  from  the  windows  of 
which  a  red  flag  was  hoisted  many  days  successively.  The 
delegates  and  committee-men  went  on  shore  or  un  board  as 
they  pleased,  and  seemed  commanders  of  Bheerneta,  as  well 
a*  of  the  ships  at  tbe  Nore.  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Charles 
'iivv,  however,  who  had  been  sent  down  tu  superintend  the 
naval  and  military  proceedings  in  that  quarter,  put  an  end 
to  this  indulgence  instantly  on  their  arrival. 

With  a  view  to  estort  compliance  with  their  demands, 
ihey  proeeedod  to  block  up  the  Thames,  by  refusing  a  free 
passage  up  and  down  tbe  river  to  the  Loudon  tr.ido.  The 
■hips  of  neutral  nations,  however,  colliers,  and  a  tew  small 
craft,  weri-  suffered  to  pass,  fir-t  ivc-iviiig  a  passport  signed 
by  Richard  Parker,  as  president  it"  tin:  <M.»_-ntcs.  In  order 
—    their  force,  all  the  ships  which  lay  near  Sliver. 


_ 
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ness,  dropt  down  to  the  Great  Nora.  The  line  of 
ships  were  drawn  up  in  a.  line,  about  half  a  mile  i 
each  other,  ami  moored  with  their  broadsides  fronting 
other.  In  the  spaces  between  the  line  of  battle 
detained  me  re!  unit  men  and  others,  were  moored, 
of  the  mutineers,  at  its  greatest  height,  consisted  of 
ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates,  ir  -" 
sail.  Each  ship  was  governed  by  a  cornm 
twelve  members,  together  with  two  delegates  and  a 
tary.  To  represent  the  whole  body  of  seamen,  erery 
of.war  appointed  two  delegates,  and  each  gun  bo»t< 
mode  of  assembling  these  was  by  beating  a  drum. 

From  the  first  breaking  out  of  this  mutiny,  the 
behaved  respectfully  to  their  superior  officers.     " 
exhibited  on  every  convenient  occasion,  the  some 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  the  same  degree  of 
that  was  displayed  by  the  seamen  at  Spilhead. 

The  crew  of  the  Lancaster,  of  sixty-four  gnus, 
at  Long  Beach,  betrayed  evident  dispositions  u 
ships  at  the  Nore,  but  were  prevented  from  pa* 
the  river,  by  the  fortresses  at  Tilbury  Fort  and 
and  other  works  which  were  amply  defended  1>;  the 

All  communications  being  stopped  with  the 
mutineers  supplied  themselves  with  water  and 
from  the  ships  they  stopped,  and  a  party  of  ec-ame 
the  Isle  of  drain  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
The  accounts, however,  of  their  plundering  different 
vessels,  were  ridiculously  exaggerated,  the  chief 
they  perpetrated  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  seizing*  I 
t  .lining  300  sacks  of  flour,  of  which  they  found  tl 
need,  and  which  were  distributed  throughout  the  ft 

A  deputation  of  the  admiralty,  at  the  head  of  wbi 
earl  Spencer,  went  down  to  .Shierness,  but  had  n< 
with  the  delegates,  as   they  demanded   u: 
mission  its  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  intercourse. 
Spencer  departed  from   Sheerness,  without  any  atta 

t promise  the  dispute,  after  having  cau- 

fied  to   the   seamen,   that  they  must  expect  no 

cessions  than  such  as  had  been  already  made  by  the  Iq 

lature,  the  benefit  of  which  thev  might  vet  enjoi  on  «~~ 

-  iluty. 

■    30th  of  May,  the  Clyde  frigate  was  e 

'nous  fleet,  by  a  combination  of  the  o 


8t.  Fi< 


which  cut  her  cables,  and  got  under  weigh  at  the 
when  !!»■  boatswain's  whistle  was  piping  nil  hands  1o 
These  ships  were  fired  at  by  several  others,  and  the 
retvo  sustained  some  damage  11 


i  her  hull  and  cither 


loval  deposition  by  a  general  salute,  "  hi 
all  the  ships  at  the   Nore,  in  compiimei 


All  the  buoys  were  now  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  the  neighbouring  coast,  by  the  order  of  go- 
vernment; n  precaution  which  i-  said  to  have  greatly  per- 
plexed the  mutineers,  as  any  large  ships  which  might  attempt 
to  tail  away  were  in  danger  of  running  aground.  Great 
preparations  were  also  made  at  i-hcerness,  against  an  attack 
frvTu  lbs  s  >«I|>s,  and  furnaces  and  redhot  balls  were  kept 
ready. 

Od  Sunday,  June  4,  the  whole  fleet  evinced  its  perfect 
'  b  fired  from 
lis  majesty's 
birth-Jay  ;  and  the  ships  were  decorated  in  the  same  manner 
at  i*  practised  on  rejoicing  day?  ;  the  red  Hag  being,  how- 
ever, kept  Hying  at  ihe  main  of  the  Sandwich. 

June  6,  about  nine  at  night,  the  Serapis  frigate,  of  44 
guns,  and  Ihe  Discover!,  attempted  to  desert  the  fleet,  mak- 
ing for  ihe  fort  a!  Mieerncss,  with  a  view  of  returning  to 
obedience.  When  this  w.is  perceived, all  the  line  of  hattle- 
ihips  within  reach,  instantly  poured  out  broadsides  at  them. 
The  frigates,  however,  got  out  of  reach,  although  much  shat- 
tered and  damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging.  The  noise 
of  the  cannon  heard  in  this  firing,  had  a  tremendous  effect 
on  shore. 

On  Tuesday,  June  6,  in  the  rooming,  the  Agamemnon, 
Leopard,  Ardent,  and  Isis,  men-of-war,  and  the  Ranger 
>I.b..|i,  j.iir. i-il  the  mutinous  ships  at  the  Nore,  having  left  the 
tk-rt  "t  admiral  Duncan.  Lord  Norlhesk,  captain  of  (ho 
Monmouth,  at  the  desire  of  the  delegates,  went  on  board  of 
the  Sandwich,  where  he  received  propositions  for  an  accom- 
modation in  the  I'urni  of  the  Ml""  in;;  letter,  which  he  »  as 
desired  to  lay  before  his  majesty: — 


"Tot 


tHoi 


v.  Km 


Km 


"  Mt  Loan, — Yon  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  to 
proceed  to  London,  with  such  papers  as  are  intrusted  to 
•our  care,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  our  gracious  sovereign, 
ling  George  the  Third,  and  to  represent  to  our  gracious 
-  '  i,  that  the  seamen  at  the  Nore  have  been  grossly 
■ntedj  at  the  same  time,  if  our  gracious  sovereign 


VTTIVT  AT   THZ   N-ISZ. 


-  e?  r-:c  :ri=r  ^$  to  be  redressed  in  fifty- four  b^urs,soch 
seeps  w-li  h*  taken,  as  will  astonish  oar  dear  coumrrmoL 
-  By  -:rier  of  the  delegate*  of  the  whole  fleet. 


b-g  famished  with  a  passport  from  Richard  Plifcv, 
be  wee:  up  to  town  by  water.  The  demands  in  the  m- 
zi-r^*  Utter  Maz  thought  improper,  captain  Knight  of  the 
Ir::*x:ile.  carried  i>wn  the  refusal  of  the  lords  of  tk 
ii=iral:T. 

MrAfi-r*  were  siw  taken  by  lord  Keith  and  Sir  C. 
Grey,  to  attack  the  tieet  from  the  works  at  Sheerness.  with 
*"-":•:.!-*,  Jtc. :  the  defection,  however,  of  the  Repulse, 
Leonard.  a::d  Ardent*  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  9th,  with 
■  tier  *ynpt  .•ms  of  treachery  among  the  mutineers  to  fc*r 
-  wt:  catis-r.  rendered  the  use  of  force  unnecessary. 

On  Saturday.  Jane  10.  several  other  of  the  ships  polled 
!■: w^  the  red  dag.  as  a  signal  for  the  merchantmen  to  go 
trr-  the  river,  and  the  store  and  victualling  ships  to  remim 
:..-hia.i:  all  of  these,  however,  profitted  by  the  opportnnitr 
tc^  effect  their  escape,  alter  having  been  fired  at  by  the  fat. 
The  w"--l*  Thames,  *t  this  time,  appeared  covered  with 
"fssel*.  azd  such  a  multitude  oi  ships  perhaps  never  before 
:a=r  uv  by  ore  tiie,  to  its  port. 

Thy  :zut:.:e*rs  now  frame  i  a  more  moderate  set  of  arti- 
■:.rs»  iescril  ing  the  nature  of  their  grievances  and  demands, 
*-:'■:«  '■'-■=}  *--:  ' ■■"■  the  admiralty  by  captain  Cobb.  Miiiis- 
*.-rs.  i  .'^r'i  i.r,  were  i:.!y  determined  not  to  grant  jpt 
irziir.i>.  !■■::  t  ■•  f-«rce  the  s^acu-n  :•  unconditional  *ubai»- 
s:.-r..  On  th.1  I  I:h.  the  Xeptui.e,  of  9S  guns,  manned  with 
Tress  gar.«"s  a-  i  v  jlur.teers,  Sir  E.  (lower,  commander. tell 
down  t.»  Lvngreach.  wish  a  view  to  act  offensively  aiMicst 
the  mutineers :  the  Lancaster,  which  had  surrendered  on 
the  >th.  the  Agir.eourt,  ar  I  a  number  of  trun-K>at.-,  were 
al-o  e»j-.:i:-:ed  in  the  river  for  the  same  destination. 

Th ->  rir-r.ess  --f  the  seamen  was  already  shaki-n  by  the 
formidable  x  rr  para:  ions  oi  government,  and  the  want  of 
fresh  provisi-.T.s  and  water :  and  it  was  evident  fliai  the  con- 
ization was  tailing  to  pieces.  On  the  12: h,  iun*t  of  the 
ships  struck  the  red  riag,  and  hoUtod  the  union,  to  siiruift 
their  desire  of  returning  t«  obedience — only  seven  had  tfcr 
red  riag  dying. — On  Tuesday  morning.  June  13,  the  A«ja- 
memnon,  the  Standard,  the  Nassau,  the  Iris,  and  the  Vestal. 
ran  aw  a    from  the  other  shins,  and  got  under  the  protection 


it  the  fori,  not  a  single  shot  being  fired  mt  them. 
,  however,  of  these  vessels,  were  very  far  from 
i,  as  several  men  were  wounded  and  killed 
jgles  which  took  place  on  hoard  them,  betwmn 
t  of  the  officers,  and  those  of  the  seamen.  On 
d  alone,  sixteen  men  were  wounded.  On 
ie  same  day,  not  a  red  flag  was  seen  flying 
Nore,  and  the  blue  was  universally  hoisted.  On 
',  the  16th,  all  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  offi- 
n  board  the  ships,  and  the  mutiny  was,  in  effect, 
ated,  although  some  of  the  (hips  wlii.  h  h.'i.l  pnicci  .lid 
rivet,  were  not  reduced  to  entire  obedience; — the 
KM,  and  two  or  three  more,  held  out  to  the  last.  The 
i  of  the  Sandwich  surrenderi-d  their  delegates,  Parker 
■vie*,  to  a  party  of  soldiers,  sent  on  board  hj  Sir  C. 
Whether  with  Orcgory,  liiggtns,  and  about  thirty 
Ir legates  ;  these  were  committed  to  the  black-hole,  in 
Tison,  at  Sheerness.  On  the  first  apj«"arunce  of  the 
I,  one  of  the  delegates,  Wallace,  of  the  Standard,  shot 

ing  the  progress  of  the  mutiny,  a  letter,  dated  June 

A,  however,  is  believed  to  have  been  fictitious,  was 
the  delegates  at  the  Nore,  from  the  seamen  of  Sir 
Curtis' s  squadron,  and  another  from  the  late  dele- 

f  the  ships  at  Plymouth,  exhorting  the  mutineers  to 
to  their  duty.     These  letters,  forged  or  otherwise, 

1  to  have  had  considerable  effeol  in  creating  divisions 

Thursday  the  22d,  the  trial  of  Parker  commenced  on 
.he  Neptune,  off  (Jreenhitho,  before  a  court  .martial, 
ins  of  captains  in  the  navy,  of  which  Sir  T.  Paisley 
stctdent.  Parker  was  charged  with  "  making  and 
endeavoured  to  moke  a  mutiny  amongst  the  seamen 
najesly'i  ships  at  the  Nore,  and  with  having  behaved 
'contemptuously  towards  his  superior  officers."  The 
M  continued  by  adjournment,  to  Monday  the  26th, 
he  president,  after  observing  that  the  crime  of  which 
i  convicted,  was  "  as  unprecedented  as 
is  to  the  navy  as  to  the  pence  and  property 
wintry,"  &c.  adjudged  him  to  suffer  death  at  suiii 
d  place  as  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  should  appoint. 
'  ding  articles  of  the  charges  against  Parker  were. 
d  behaved  in  (wo  instances,  though  not  generally, 
d  admiral  Buckner,  (the  first  in  not  iiH.m  - 


:L*  quarter-deck  of  tbe  & 

taking  awai  two  mar 

KMaHnBIM>B  Shcerncsa,  id  spite  of 

Kun  of  the  admin];  that  in  the  different  Ml 

with,  tbe  i«:jti.  be  bad  alwaji  taken  the  1* 

•  h    -.J-",  :  L:i  ■:Cr  7,-:.'..L,'l   in   ir.n^  Jn,l,.r 

■caar  la  W  nanatl;  that  be  bad  assumed  •'  the  ha 
iii  Mill.  Ibi  li  li  Hill"  (an  honour,  which,  be 
anon**  mw  beget");  thmt  be  had  often  praoa 
dap  to  shea,  haraasroair  tbe  nsf*s_-tive  own, 
at  bias  at  be  paeaed  (or,  which  oceasbna,  bf  ori 
am  forward^,  and  that  be  was  on  Uiard  the  V 

m  tfcnt  snap  la/enerl  a  f  re  on  tbe  Repulse,  when 

■4nuU 

Fne  prvooer,  in  has  defence,  which  w»» 


M-*e:  aad  that  «ml  aadbpatrd  marks  of  Joja 
^■a  fcw  *•  aVkaram,  and  be  Parker  in  (1»rticuUr 

iba  Bfc" '1111'.  and  thai  he  (Parker)  had' 

that,  wen  the  eaaan's  fleet  known  to  be  at  sea,  tbn 
deanraaai)  wiail  take  tbe  Beat,  tinder  their  direc 
Mat  af.W 


U  which  excited 
n  of  eferj  one  present.  *po 
■  I  bnw  to  joor  sentence  with  all  dna  n 
liiaa.  rai-Jniiil  I  have  acted  bt  the  dictate*  nf  a 
■eaaaa*.  God,  a  bo  knows  the'  hearts  of  all  mei 
hufe,  recerre  me  I  hope  that  rnj  death  will  at 
cooattr*;  aad  that  those  brave  men  who  have  a 
rae,  wi  receire  a  raeral  pardon, 
all  rvtwra  tr>  their  duty  with  alacrit*. 

Hie  tondaet,  daring  the  whole  M  the  trial, 
and  Atrnt  a*d  be  remained,  to  the  last  niora 
He  bowed  respectfullj  to  the 


B1TTLE  OF  CAPS  ST.   VINCBNT. 

:l«rj  of  Caraperdown,  when  a  general  pardon 


r  Capb  St.  Vincent.  —  Spain  and  Holland 
it  this  time,  entirely  under  the  iV*ntinittffn  of  France. 
open  war  with  Great  Britain.  The;  might  indeed  bi- 
nned, without  exaggeration,  vassals  of  France,  who 
»r  determined  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  overthrow 
e  power,  and  ordered  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 

0  join  their  own,  that  they  might  make  a  simultaneous 
mbined  attack.     The  place  of  rendezvous  appointed 

force  of  the  Spanish  Meet  intended  for  this  junction 
eat;  it  consisted  of  six  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 

Sua,  and  one  of  ono  hundred  and  thirty-six,  two  of 
ir,  and  eighteen  of  seventy -tour  guns.  The  inten- 
f  the  French  being  known  [o  the  British  ministry, 
are  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  Sir  John  Jervis, 
consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates. 

1  High  much  inferior  to  the  Spanish  tleet,  was  so  well 
,  ,  that  no  fears  were  entertained  of  the  result,  if  they 
,   n>  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy.     The 

Admiral,  who  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
of  the  Heels,  cruised  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  as  the 
a  he  would  be  most  likely  to  Intercept  the  lieet 
i.  On  the  14th  of  February,  just  as  day  was 
;,  twenty-seven  gall  of  the  line  were  discovered,  and 
[was  entertained  that  they  were  the  enemy.  When 
was  first  discovered,  they  were  sailing  in  a  loose  and 
■  manner.  Sir  John  Jervis,  therefore,  ordered  a 
sail  to  he  carried  by  his  squadron,  and  they  got  up 
enemy  before  the;  had  formed  into  a  lino  of  battle. 
moment,"  as  he  remarks  in  his  official  dispatches, 
4  to  be  lost."  He  immediately  formed  his  line  of 
ore  down  on  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  were  still 
gted  and  unsupported  by  any  compactness  of  line, 
off  nearly  one-third  of  their  ships;  thus  virtually 
;  the  force  of  the  enemy  nearly  to  an  equality;  with 
and  instead  of  being  obliged  to  light  twentj-uven 
i  had  only  eighteen  to  oppose.  The  Spanish  admiral 
it  irepared  for  this  mnmi'uvrc,  so  that  it  was  completely 
■1  before  ho  hod  time  to  prevent  Its  execution.  As 
wever,  as  he  perceived  the  consequences  of  it,  be  did 
power  to  remedy  the  evil;  he  throw  out  the  signal 
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to  wear  round  the  British  find  boning  thus  to  I*  » 
regain  Hie  vessels  lhat  had  Leen  cut  oft'.  In 
however,  be  was  frustrated  by  the  skilful  i 
commodore  Nelson,  who  commanded  (he  real 
the  British  line;  and  round  whom,  therefore,  the  S| 
admiral  meant  to  proceed.  But  Nelson,  instead  of  w 
till  the  admiral's  ship  came  up  to  his  vessel,  stood  ta 
her,  nothing  daunted  by  her  enormous  Hie  and  the  wngW 
<>f  her  metal,  supported  as  she  was  by  two  others,  eaehaf 
tliem  larger  than  Nelson's  own  ship.  But  the  Britnb 
captains  in  the  rear  of  the  fleet  did  not  long  suffer  KcuM 
'n  this  unequal  combat;  six  of  them  bore  dews  » 
mil  the  Spanish  admiral,  perceiving  that  bt 
mum  noi  execute  hi-  intention  r>f  joining  the  ships  ttntM 
been  cut  off,  made  the  signal  for  those  which  remaiufd  tA 
him  to  unite  fur  their  mutual  support  and  defence.   Bnttb 

were  fl igh I j  injurious  to  him,  forashisown  vessel,  ami  that 
which  followed  him,  when  he  attempted  to  wear  roaeJ  A» 
rear  of  the  British  fleet,  had,  bj  this  measure,  been  throw 
out  nf  the  line  and  into  confusion,  Sir  John  Jerri)  *n» 


could  resume  their  order  and  again 

order  was  obeyed  with  so  much  promptness  and  sucee»,ttat 

four  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  captured. 

«  going  on,  the  vessels  «  hich  W 

-  ere  far  to  leeward,  wer»  «aH 

ain  body  of  the  fleet:  this  lV? 

!  it  began  to  grow  dark.    Tea 

n*  thelltjrt 


While  these  things  wei 
been  cut  off,  and  which  v 
every  effort  to  rejoin  the  11 
had  nearly  accomplished,  : 
British  iiiiiiiir.il  did  not  think  it  prudent  li 
against  the  remainder  uf  i  be  enemy's  squadro_.,  _.. 
as  it  now  was,  by  this  reinforcement ;  in  illn  I   n  ■   In  ili^i— I 
to  fly  before  them.      He,  therefore,  drew   up  hi*  owt  in 
compact  order,  to  repel  any  attack  tiny  might  make,  mi tc 
preserve,  if  possible,  the  vessels  which  he    had  capWMV 
The  Spanish  admiral,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  « 
again  into  close  action,  hut  contented  himself  with  a  "  ' 
and  harmless  canonade,  and  shortly  afterwards  n 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  blocked  upbj  tbs  vii   , 
this  engagement,  four  vessels  were   taken,  two  of  ' 
carried  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each,  »i>e 
and  one  seventy-four.     On  board  the  liriii-l,   | 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred,  in  killed  and 
while  the  loss,  on  hoard  of  the  Spanish  ships  thai  ■ 


to  double  thai  nut 
rictory,  Sir  John  Jervis  ' 
at  Bt.  Vincent. 

.ttle  or  Cjmpkhuoivn,  —  Although  by  this  defeat 
■e  Spanish  squadron,  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  the 

cb  government  were  in  a  great  measure  frustrated, 
Jiej  did  not  altogether  abandon  their  design  of  invad- 

ireat  Britain;  but,  instead  ofdirei'iing  their  attempts 
net  England,  they  resolved  to  undertake  the  invasion 
rdaod.      Their  own   fleet,  however,  was  not  deemed 

\g  enough  to  cope  with  that  of  Britain,  and  as  their 
re  mostly  employed  on  other  services,  the  Dutch 
ered   to   supply   a   reinforcement,   both   of  ships 

troops.  The  fleet  which  they  prepare'!,  consisted  of 
■hips  of  seventy -I  our  guns,  live  of  sixty-eight,  tivi 
Jtty-four,  and  four  of  lifty-six  ;  the  command  of  it  was 
11  to  admiral  de  Winter,  an  officer  of  courage,  skill, 
experience;  and,  moreover,  of  tried  republican  principles. 
vatch  the  motions  of  this  fleet,  admiral  Duncan  was 
loved,  and  he  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Teiel  so  closely, 
the  French  government  began  to  derpair  of  gaining  the 
peration  of  their  allies,  when  the  British  admiral  was 
■ed  to  return  to  Yarmouth  Roads,  to  relit  his  ships, 
ng  suffered  from  tempestuous  weather.  The  republican 
srnment   of    Holland   immediately  ordered  admiral  de 

ter  to  put  to  sea.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops  were 
nbarked,  in  order  that  if  he  fell  in  with  the  English, 

might  not  be  an  incuiuberance  to  a  general  engagement, 
liral  Duncan,  when  he  returned  to  Yarmouth  Roadr, 

left  some  frigates  off  the  Tex  el,  by  whom  he  was 
ediatek  informed  of  the  sailing  of  the  Dutch  Meet :  this 

place  on  the  !)th  of  October;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
i  day,  the  English  squadron  were  not  only  under  weigh, 
had  got  out  of  tight  of  their  own  coasts.  On  the  11th,  he 
e  the  oout  of  Holland,  between  Camperdown  nnd 
aont,  where  he  saw  the  Dutch  fleet,  forming  a  line  on 
larboard  tack,  to  receive  him, 

he  British  admiral  first  formed  hit  fleet  in  such  a  manner 
o  prevent  the  enemy  from  regaining   the  Teiel  ;  and 

og  done  this,  at  hult'-post  eleven,  he  made  the  signal  to 
■  up,  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  engage  them  to  leeward, 
i  abip  taking  her  opponent.  This  wns  immediately  done, 
i    Monarch,   which    carried   the   flag    of   vice-admiral 
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of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  given  to  the  fleet,  ami 
admiral  Duncan  was  created  n  peer,  by  the  title  of  viscount 
Duncan  of  Cawperdow n .  lie  ha»  been  since  created  ear! 
•f  Camperdown. 

In  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Nelson's  conduct  was 
particularly  distinguished,  and  conduced  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  victory.  He  was  eonsemieutlv  promoted  to  the  rank 
•f  rear- admiral,  Mill  continuing  with  tlm  squadron  under 
carl  St.  Vincent.  This  squadron  being  engaged  in  block- 
ading Cadi*,  it  was  resolved  to  bombard  that  place.  For 
this  purpose,  carl  St.  Vincent  filed  upon  admiral  Nelson, 
persuaded  that  whatever  could  lie  effected  by  a  union  of 
presence  of  mind  and  braver* ,  he  would  undoubtedly  accotn. 
plish.  Accordingly,  1  be  command  of  the  advanced  squadron 
was  given  to  him ;  and  during  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July, 
■  lie  proceeded  on  bis  hazardous  enterprise  with  the  Thunder 
bomb,  covered  and  protected  by  the  launches  and  barges  of 
the  fleet.  The  Thunder  advanced  to  within  2500  yards  of 
the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to  com- 
mence a  bombardment,  which  promised  the  must  =uccejsfnl 
results,  when  it  was  discovered  thai  the  principal  mortar  bad 
been  so  much  used,  as  to  be  unfit  for  safe  and  effectual 
*ervice.  Under  those  circumstances,  admiral  Nelson  was 
obliged  to  direct  the  Thunder  to  retire.  As  soon  as  tbo 
Spaniards  perceived  ibis,  they  -ent  mit  an  iuum  use  uuinin  r 
of  mortar  gun-boats  and  armed  launches,  with  the  eipetrn 
tk>D  of  cutting  her  off.  This  admiral  Kelson  most  effect u ally 
prevented.  He  had  gone  in  his  own  barge,  having  ou  board 
only  its  usual  complement,  the  coxswain  and  ten  men,  and 
with  this  small  force,  and  in  this  comparatively  defeuceless 
boat,  he  advanced  to  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Thunder.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  come  out  to  eut  her  off, 
were  not  deficient  in  intrepidity;  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  try 
■heir  strength  with  admiral  Nelson.  Don  Miguel  Tyrason 
commanded  the  Spnni-h  H"lil!;i,  and  in  hi.-.  bi>at  he  adiiim;ed 
against  the  barge  of  the  British  admiral.  The  disproportion 
in  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  bunts,  rendered  this 
a  contest  in  which  Nelson  delighted,  and  w  liich  was  worthy 
of  him.  The  Spanish  commandant  fought,  till  out  of 
twenty. seven  men  that  were  on  board  of  bis  barge,  eighteen 
had  been  killed,  ami  biniNvlf  arid  id  I  tho  remainder  wounded; 
not  till  then  did  he  surrender.  Notwithstanding  the  fate  of 
Don  Miguel  Tyrason.  llie  other  part  of  the  Spanish  flotilla 
continued  to  fight  with  great  obstinacy;  but  not  being  abU 


■ 
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[  they  ought  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 
jubridge  declared,  that  sooner  than  do  bo,  he 
■e  to  the  town,  arid  force  hi*  way  at  the  point  of 
■•  bayonet,  through  the  -Spanish  army.  On  this  declara- 
ii,  the  Spanish  governor  granted  the  terms  demanded, 
1  captain  Troubridge  re-einbarked  in  boats  provided  by 
e  enemy.  The  Spanish  governor  generously  ordered  the 
'"'  ih  wounded  to  he  taken  ca"e  of,  furnished  ilie  retreating 
■»  with  biscuit  and  win.',  and  informed  Nelson,  that 
■  at  full  liberty  to  send  "ii  shore  for  any  provisions  or 
i  his  Beet  might  require.  Our  loss  on  this 
enterprise  amounted  i..  forty- four  killed,  ninety- 
i  drowned,  one  hundred  and  live  wounded,  and  five 

iarly  in  tho  yeur  1708.  Sir  Home  Popham  proposed  a 
d  for  the  farther  protection  and  defence  of  our  coasts, 
a  fencibles.  eompa-i'l  of  li-htrmoii,  seamen  employed  in 
ing  vessels,  and  all  seafaring  men  engaged  in  the  dif- 
t  harbours,  rivers,  and  creeks  along  the  coast,  were 
a  corps.     These  fencibles  were  to  he  trained  to 
se  of  the  pike,  and  when  tiicy  had  an  opportunity,  they 
t  to  be  exercised  with  the  great  guns.      The   whole 
'    were  divided  into  districts,  and  over  eneh  district  a 
iptain  and  a  certain   number  of  masters  and   coin- 
's were  appointed.     Protections  were  granted  to  all 
•  sea  foncibJes,  which  were  to  continue  in  force,  so  long  ns 
r  regularly  attended  muster  and  exercise;  besides  this 
"  *ge,  one  shilling  was  given  to  every  man  nt  each  mus- 
Tlie  following  is  the  numher  of  men  raised  on  those 
j  which  were  supposed  must  liable  to  invasion  ] — "  Sus- 
r,  eight  hundred  and  fourteen;  Hampshire*,  three  hundred 
d  teventy-nine;   Isle  of  Wi^ht,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
;  Devonshire,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and   aixty- 
j    Dorsetshire,  seven   hundred  and  thirty-four;   Kent, 
d  thousand  two 
10  hundred  and 
le  hundred  and 


s  hundred  and  tighty-i 
ired  and  five;   Suffolk, 

T-lwo;  and  Cornwall,  i 

y-three,'" 
Aa  on  the  conquest  of  Holla; 


•I  by  the  French,  J 


raber  of  Dutch  seamen  had  entered  the  British  I 
■  French  directory  passed  a  ik-i;r«-.  1 1 1  <  ■  1  :i t  i t i -_r  that  all  per- 
■  ir  originally  belonging  to  neutral  countries, 
lliance  with  France,  who  may  form  a  part 
rf  the  craws  of  any  British  vessels,  should  he  considered  and 


treated  as  pirates.  In  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  con- 
tiiissury  for  French  prisoners  in  Great  Britain  was  ofidiHt 
informed,  that  if  it  should,  in  any  instance,  he  camriioto 
execution,  it  was  the  kind's  firm  resolve  to  retaliate  ipm 
those  subjects  of  the  Frcndi  ropvblio,  irbop  thpctunctsof 
war  might  bring  into  his  power.  This  determined  Ffirit, 
rendered  the  decree  (if  the  directory  a  mere  dend  letter. 

A  considerable  Heft  which  was  sent  with  troop  tg  inud* 
Ireland,  was  intercepted  and  signally  defeated,  byanEnglaa 
squadron  commanded  bj  Sir  J.  B.  Warren. 

The  French  Expedition  to  Egypt.  —  Among  tk 
cabinet  papers,  of  which  the  French  republican  gotrs- 
ment  gained  possession,  when  they  overturned  the  awatf- 
chj,  it  is  said  there  was  one,  containing  a  project,  Jrimi 
up  by  the  Count  de  Verges  ties,  for  the  seizure  anil  cob- 
nization  of  Egypt-  This  the  directory  determined  to  pt 
in  execution;  ami  the  year  1798  was  choseu  for  ihU  pnr- 
pose.  The  Turkish  government,  at  this  time,  wit  *' 
touch  weakened  and  distracted  by  internal  cotnmoticw  lad 
rebellions  that  no  formidable  opposition  was  to  be  dnsoW 

Besides  the  motives  which  had  led  the  French  gotes. 
went,  dining  llie  monarchy,  to  plan  the  subjugation  rf 
Egypt,  there  were  others  which,  no  doubt,  prompted  B» 
republic  to  undertake  that  enterprise.  France  bad  lit" 
stripped  of  nearly  all  her  West  India  colonies;  andwhDeEtJ- 
land  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  there  was  little  probsbisn 
that  she  would  be  nble  to  regain  them.  But  Egypt  offend 
itself  as  a  colony,  as  valuable,  in  point  of  fertility,  as  an;  d 
the  West  India  Islands;  and  much  more  convenient ai 
desirable  in  other  respects.  The  distance  from  France  ■» 
comparatively  short;  the  navigation  from  that,  and  otto 
circumstances,  not  so  liable  to  be  interrupted  l-y  liriliii 
cruisers;  and  the  climate  more  healthy  than  that  uftb 
West  Indies.  All  these  considerations  bad 
viewing  Egypt  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the  French  Tfiti 
India  Islands;  hut  it  was  considered  by  ItuonapAite  ifti 
the  directory  in  another  point  of  view.  England  deri'd 
n  great  deal  of  her  wealth  from  her  possessions  in  the  Enl 
Indies ;  the  attempts  to  invade  and  conquer  her,  (boupfc 
still  held  out  by  the  government  of  France,  as  cot  oalj 
practicable,  but  easy  of  execution,  were  known  by  them  " 
be  hopeless  and  desperate;  the  only  efcoaoe,  (tVn.T..u. 


>» 
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milling  this  haughty  and  mighty  foe  was,  to  cut  off  her 

' "i.     If  this  was  done,  her  naval  power  fell  of  course. 

e  East  Indies,  therefore,  the  directory  looked ;  and  the 

n  of  Ei;\[jt  they  planned  as  the  most  easy  route  for 

i  inferior  at  sea,  to  reach  those  distant  British  pos- 

i.     Besides,  whoever  poMMMd  Egypt,  had  the  key  to 

l  Turkish  dominions;  and,  if  thev  were  acquired,  not 

d  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  France  he  much 

but  the   resources  of  Great   Britain   would  be 

•  impaired,  while  Austria  would  he  laid  hare  in  an  im- 

it  quarter. 

wrts  in  the  south  of  France  were  chosen  for  the 

ng  of  the   armament  ;  but  troops  and  ships  were 

1   from   all   quarters,   from     Normandy,   Brittany, 

:,  Genoa,  and  Corsica.     From  documents  which  were 

-wards  found  on  board  some  of  the  captured  ships,  the 

nt,  at  its  sailing  from  Toulon,   ia  known  to  have 

__Tnposed   of   forty-two   thousand  land   forces; 

land   eight   hundred    and    ten    seamen,    besides   four 

hundred  and  forty-eight,  which  were  on  board 

tat  were  destined   against  Alexandria.     The 

i,  which  was  to  go  up  the  Ml.-,  consisted  <■(  one  thou- 

e  hundred  sail,  each  of  which  contained  a  hundred 

nd  the  transports  which  carried  out  the  troops,  v 

wed  with  three  thousand  and  seventeen,  making  ii 

o  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-live  men.   The 

,   which  was  r..  pPit.il:   liii-   army  r:f  insisted  of  thirteen 

f   the  line,  one  of   which  carried  one  hundred  and 

r  guns,  three  eighty,  and  nine  seventy-four ; 

i,  carrying  forty  guns  each,  besides  smaller  vessels, 

n  the  whole  forty-tour  sail.     The  command  of  the 

given  to  admiral  Brueys. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  this  Heel  sailed  from  Toulon  ; 

on  the  0th  of  June,  it  arrived  off  the  island  of  Malta,  which 

by  the  combined  use  of  fraud  and  force,  fell  into  the  power 

of  the  French. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Buonaparte  sailed  from  Malta,  leaving 
a  sufficient  force  to  guard  it,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  he  had  effected  a 
landing  and  gained  possession  of  Alexandria,  he  directed 

Eiral  Brueys  to  enter  the  Old  Fort  with  his  fleet,  appre- 
ive,  it  would  seem, of  the  approach  of  the  English;  but 
n  the  channel  was  sounded,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  admiral's 


design,  therefore,  *u  giren  up,  anil  the  French  k 
remained  at  their  anchorage  off  Aboukir. 

Although  the  British  ministry  were  ignorant  of  t 
precise  destination  of  this  armament,  yet  they  were 
uninformed  of  its  equipment,  and  the  probable  thneof 
sailing.  Instructions  were  therefore  sent  to  earl  St.  H 
cent,  to  dispatch  admiral  Nelson  in  quest  of  the  French  A« 
At  the  time  lord  St.  Vincent  received  these  instruct***, 
admiral  Nelson  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  withthrw 
mil  of  the  line  and  a  few  frigates;  hat  as  this  force  •« 
totally  inadequate  to  the  object  on  which  he 
employed,  lord  St.  Vincent  resolved  to  send  him  ten  jail  ef 
the  line;  these,  however,  could  not  be  immediately  spar«L 
without  endangering  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  which  m  still 
continued.  The  admiralty  at  home  had  taken  the  oecoaan 
preparation!  to  enable  lord  St.  Vincent  to  reinforce  admiral 
Nelson,  by  ordering  out  the  same  number  of  vessels  from 
•England,  as  he.  meant  to  send  into  the  Mediterranean.  Of 
this  intention  of  the  admiralty  he  was  informed,  and  it 
accordingly  victualled  ten  sail  of  his  squadron,  and  Sad  then 
completely  ready  to  sail  the  moment  the  ships  from  England 
came  in  sight.  Frigates  were  stationed  to  be  on  the  lool 
out,  and  as  soon  as  they  made  the  signal  that  the  reinforce- 
ment  was  in  sight,  captain  T  run  bridge,  of  the  l'ullodcn,«ho 
had  the  command  of  the  squadron  destined  to  join  adxainl 
Nelson,  got  under  weigh,  and  the  whole  were  out  of  firht 
before  the  squadron  from  England  had  anchored  off  Cadit. 
About  sun-set  on  the  8th  of  June,  they  joined  lord  Nelson, 
who  having  previously  learned  that  Ihe  enemy's  fleet  had  alli- 
ed from  Toulon  on  the  22d  of  May,  with  the  wind  at  N,  W 
concluded  that  their  course  was  up  the  Mediterranean,  and 
accordingly  directed  his  pursuit  thither. 

He  first  steered  to  Corsica,  but  not  being  able  to  gain  anj 
intelligence  respecting  the  French  fleet,  lie  proceed*!  W 
Naples,  where  ne  arrived  on  the  16th.  Here  he  merely 
gathered  from  vague  report,  that  Ihe  enemy  had  been  •«■ 
steering  towards  Malta.  As  the  wind  was  fair,  a,'  '  ' 
Nelson  resolved  to  proceed  to  that  island  by  the  n 
passage,  through  the  Farodi  Messina.  As  ho  passed  h. 
Sicily  and  the  main  land,  he  learned  that  m  F 
actually  been  at  Malta,  and  had  conquered  it. 
reached  this  island,  they  had  sailed  a  few  days  before,  dt 
ing  their  course  lo  the  south-east.  As  their  object  o 
only  be  Egypt,  the  BvitUh  admiral  nreued  on  thither,  \ 
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ail  that  his  ships  could  curry;  but  when  ho  arrived 
Mwllil.  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  French  fleet, 
he  gain  any  intelligence  rwpecting  them.  Hi* 
m  was  now  to  he  directed  principally  at  random; 
ered  for  the  toast  ijf  t'aramauia.  rind  af(  or  wards 
the  island  of  Camlia.  Changing  his  route,  he  then 
■  Sicily,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  July. 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  a  supply  of  water; 
■  were  the  admiral,  Milkers,  and  crew,  to  resume 
rsuil,  that  in  Ave  days  the  fleet  was  ready  again  for  sea. 
"'  Nelson  b i_' i 1 1 ur  --till  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
is  the  object  of  the  French  expedition,  he  again 
steered  towards  it.  When  became  off  the  coast  of  the  Morea, 
be  learned  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  been  seen,  about  four 
weeks  before,  steering  in  a  south-east  direction,  from  the 
island  of  Candia.  After  them,  then,  in  this  direction  he 
pressed  forward  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  the  rate  of  sailing  of  all  the  ships- 
was  so  nearly  equal,  that  none  were  delayed,  and  none  were 
Eii-il  in  the  pursuit. 
.ttie  or  the  Nile. — At  length,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
Pharos,  of  Alexandria,  was  descried;  and  very  soon 
,  the  French  fleet  was  perceived  at  anchor  in  Abou- 
kir  Bay,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  The  admiral  im- 
mediately made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  As  soon 
as  be  bad  determined  on  the  plan  of  attack,  which  was 
formed  on  a  principle  ami  system  which  he  had  before 
fully  explained  to  all  the  captains  of  the  fleet,  he  gave 
orders  to  prepare  to  anchor  by  the  stern,  and  to  wear 
at  the  same  time.  By  ibis  manoeuvre,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  ships  was  changed;  those  which,  while  their 
beads  were  to  the  offing,  were  dropping  astern  to  take  their 

Ksition  in  the  rear,  now  took  the  lead;  while  those  which 
fore  bad  composed  the  van,  now  fell  into  the  rear.  The 
next  signal  was  to  form  the  line  of  buttle  ahead;  each  ship 
to  fall  into  its  situation  at  the  lime  best  suited,  without 
regard  to  the  established  order  of  battle.  In  order  to  be 
ri  j  Iy  for  anchoring,  a  bow  or  cable  of  each  ship  was  got 
out  abaft,  and  bent  forward. 

The  enemy's  fleet  was  moored  in  a  strong  and  compact 
line  of  battle,  close  to  the  shore;  their  line  described  an 
obtuse  nntrli',  th>-  thinks  of  n  hi  eh  were  defended  by  numerous 
gun-boats ;  while,  on  the  island  on  their  van,  a  battery  of 


guns  and  mortars  was  erected.  T 
obstacles  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attacking  a  powerfd 
Reel,  thus  situated  and  thus  protected,  would  have  appevnt 
insurmountable ;  but  admiral  Nelson's  was  not  a  cumin* 
mind ;  it  rejoiced,  and  found  its  most  pleasing  and  congenial 
exercise,  in  overcoming  those  difficulties  from  which  < """ 
men  would  have  shrunk.  It  immediately  occurred  W 
that  if  the  enemy's  ships  had  room  to  swing,  there 
between  them  nnd  the  shore,  room  for  the  English  i 
anchor.  This  idea  no  sooner  rose  in  his  mind,  than  it 
cherished  nnd  adopted  as  the  main  principle  of  the 
his  attack. 

The  wind  was  from  the  N.W.  and  N.N.  W.  During 
day,  it  had  blown  rather  fresh  ;  but  as  the  evening. 
it  nearly  died  away.  The  honour  of  leading  was 
to  the  Goliah  and  the  Zealous.  Before  the  first  of 
ships  had  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy'* van, 
began  to  fire  with  their  starboard  guns,  and,  at  the 
time,  the  batteries  also  began  a  cannonade.  This  wis 
with  great  coolness  by  the  British  tars,  as  from  the  tilt 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
around  them,  it  could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  C  , 
Foley,  in  the  Goliah,  soon  changed  the  appearance  of 
combat,  by  passing  round  the  bow  of  the  enemy's  van, 
thus  getting  on  lilt  inside  of  their  line,  in  which  nm 
he  was  followed  by  the  other  ships  in  the  van  of  the 
squadron.  In  doing  this  he  was  compelled  to  go  vefj 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  but  having  succeeded  in  gpttfcg  n 
the  enemy,  he  laid  his  ship  alongside  Le  Conquerant, 
second  vessel  in  the  line,  and  immediately  dropped 
Close  after  the  Goliah,  followed  the  Zealous,  who 
her  anchor  alongside  Le  Querrier,  the  ship  which 
Foley  had  passed  in  order  to  get  to  Le  Conquerant 
Orion,  Audacious,  and  Theseus,  also  took  their 
the  inside  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  immediately 

In  the  meantime,  the  Vanguard,  admiral  Nelson' 
anchored  on  the  outside  of  the  enemy,  within  half  pi 
shot  of  Le  Spartiate;  and  by  her  fire,  not  only  did  great 
damage  to  this  vessel,  but  also  covered  and  protected  the 

advauci.'    of    her    own    comrades,    the    -Minut.mr.    Defciwv, 

Balletophun,    Majestic,   Swiftsure,  and   Alexander,   which 

up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.      As  all  th< 

i,  when  tWs  VouV  tVvAt  «u*.\m», anchored  by  the  Her*, 
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s»W"  became  inverted  from  van  to  rear.     Tho  Cuiloden, 

'*{'*  Trowbridge,  was  not  so  fortunate.     In  Iris  anxiety 

^■PjMi  hi*  station  on  the  van  uf  the  enemy's  line,  he  grounded 

^**letait  of  a  shoal,  which  run  out  in  a  north- west  direction 

*  the  island,  on  which  the  French  batteries  were  erected  ; 

J  effort  was  made  to  get  the  ship  off,  hut  without  effect, 

igement   continued  ;  and  it  was  not  till  tho 

King  of  trie  2d,  that  this  was  accomplished,  after  having 

K  ber  rudder,  and  having  received  considerable  damage  in 


:ts. 


I 


*  the  battle  became  general,  the  sunset;  and, 
■  ii  the  case  in  those  latitudes,  dnrknuss  spread  over  the 
■  and  land  (  this  darkness  was,  however,  most  awfully 
Ht«d  at  intervals,  by  the  lire  of  the  hostile  Hoets.     At 
i,  the  hemisphere  was  illuminated,  as  if  the  most 
d  lightning  hail  burst  through  I  In;  <  l.iii.I-. 
tbout  nine  o'clock,  the  enemy's  van,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
t,  had  surrendered ;  a  ft  w  minutes  after,  a  fire  was  dig. 
il  on  board  the  centre  ship  of  the  enemy,  L'Orient, 
B  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  she  was  soon  in  a  com- 
'iia,'.     As  soon  as  this  circumstance  was  made  known 
liral  Nelson,  he  immediately  came  from  ludow,  whither 
d  retired,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  he  had  ro- 
ll the  head,  and  ^ave  orders  that  the  hoats  of  the 
d  should  he  hoisted  out,  to  endeavour  to  save  the 
e  same  humane  measure  was  adopted  by  several 
r  of  the  British  ships,  which  saved  the  lives  of  upwards 
venty   men.      L'Orient   continued    burning   till   ten 
k,  when  she  blew  up  with  a  most  appalling  and  tremen- 
i  explosion.     For  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  if  by 
in  consent,  all  was  silent  as  death.     The  masts  anil 
j  of  L'Orient,  fell  in  all  direction),  and  exposed  the 
landing  ships  to  great  danger;  fortunately,  however, 
e  of  them  suffered  the  least  damage. 
•>— ■•  'en  minutes  after  the  explosion,  the  cannonade  was 
ind  continued  at  intervals,  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
When  day  broke,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
_  art  of  the  French  van  were  dismasted,  and  had 
,  a  French  frigate  was  seen   going    down,  and  the 
'ion   was  at  anchor,  some  miles  to  the  eastward, 
i  cingle  mast  standing.     Part  of  the  centre  and 
!he  enemy   were   still   unconuuered ;   and  against 
ach  of  the  TBritiah  ships  as  were  least  damaged  pro. 
;  this  caused  the  action  to  be  partially  renewed;  but 
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fleet  their  m«m;  1 
t  Tell,   and  Oeneretix ;    lit  Titw 

heir    example,    bat    being    bnRr 
bare,  and  was  eat  fire  to  It  bar 
nit.     Two  frigates  alao  escaped,  La  Diane  and  La  Jnv 
tiee.     None  of  the  Bnath  were  in  a  emiilriKie  to  paraM 

■    i         .        ■  I'-':        '-:.:■■  ,         -' 

findbnt  that  thmrgb  she  gamed  on  them,  onne  were  centbf 
ap  to  rapport  bar,  the  admiral  called  her  back  by  ngaaL 

OnK  one  ship  of  the  French  Una  of  battle  ship*  reonntal 
— caoqnered,  Le  Toonant ;  aha  was  entirely  dismaiied,  am 
had  Jriren  lerr  rooaiderabri  to  leeward.  On  hvr  rarrenar 
a  promised  to  eomjily,  prorideJ 
i  aiawnlad  to  fifteen  hundred,  am 
w*i  told  that  he  tmut  nirrroJrr 
tallT ;  and  a*  he  still  kept  hb  Sac;  firing,  on  tie 
r  the  3d  a/  Asanas,  the  Thewta  and  Lmnarr 
no  attack  him,  hot  on  the  approach  of  tat 
g  of  trace  was  hoisted.  At  the  conaawaw- 
t  of  the*  actioo,  the  Preach  fleet  cotisbted  of  thtrlM 
of  the  '■--■,  and  mar  firhralaa,  barring  M  l-anl  t»^>. 
moodrcd  gtm*,  and  between  ten  asd  eleven  '^-H  Btaa. 
Of  the  ship*  of  the  line,  Dine  sail  were  takes,  two  wan  barmd, 
and  two  effected  their  escape;  one  of  the  frigates  wumck,  an- 
other wai  basted,  and  two  c*csped.  Beside*  admiral  Braejt, 
two  other  admirab  and  three  captain*  wereslain.  Thehataf 
theFreochon    ' 


i.  on  condition  that  they  should  not  fight  against  Em-bad, 
"  hey  were  regularly  exchanged.  The  British  leat  oaa. 
I,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  of  thirteen  tal 
e  line  and  a  fifty-gun  ship,  carrying  in  all  a  thooaa*' 
wrd  ei.?ht  thousand  men ;  of  thaw. 
,e  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  nine  hundred.  Ana** 
the  farmer,  was  captain  VFesteott  of  the  Majestic,  who  «a 
greatly  and  deservedly  lamented  ;  hi*  own  merit,  wind 
bad  always  been  cotispicoons,  had  been  the  tola  cause  af  hi* 
riane  to  the  rank  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  hi*  death. 

The  battle  was  fought  close  to  the  shore*  of  Errft,  ■ 
— I  aanavdsd  with  aatnanahad  mm)  a 
a*  of  the  French  army  at  Ro 
a  Aboukir,  i 
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its,  to  gain  ft  confused  and  imperfect  sight  of  what  una 
g  on  ;  and  tlit-ir  anxiety  was  great,  since,  if  their  Meet 
si  defeated  and  destroyed,  all  hopes  were  cut  off  of  re- 
«ements,"or  of  being  able  to  return  to  their  native  land, 
■c  they  should  not  succeed  in  their  conquest  of  Egypt, 
a  the  explosion  of  L'Orient  took  place,  the  earth  shook 
■  to  the  distance  of  Itosetla.  As  the  battle  terminated 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  tbe  Fraud]  on  shorewould 
e  remained  for  some  hours  ignorant  of  the  issue,  had  not 
•boats  and  the  actions  of  the  Arabs  too  unequivocally 
it  to  them;  for  these  people,  either  sincerely  and 
1;  hostile  to  their  invaders,  or  disposed  to  take  part  with 
conquerors,  whether  British  or  French,  committed  every 
ion  such  of  the  latter  as  fell  into  their  hands,  in  their 
ran  to  escape  on  shore   from  their   captured  and 

t  is  impossible  to  describe  the  exultation  and  joy  which 
-  manifested  on  every  British  countenance,  when  the  in. 
ence  of  this  victory  reached  England.  Nelson  was 
d  to  the  peerage,  and  he  and  his  officers  loaded  with 
urs  and  rewards. 

le  Leander,  which  was  sent  home  with  the  despatches 
the  victory  of  the  Nile,  fell  in  with  a  French  ship  of 
rior  force,  and  being  in  some  degree  damaged,  and  her 
ik-ment  of  men  diminishi.il  'luring  the  late  action,  she 
compelled  to  surrender  after  a  gallant  resistance. 
■Tend  combats  between  small  squadrons  and  between 
e  ships,  occurred  in  this  year,  in  which  the  English 
riority  was  fully  maintained. 

uring  the  year  1788,  no  naval  action,  on  a  large  scale, 

of  rery  important   consequences,  occurred.     A   Dutch 

jM   of  twelve  sail,  intended  by   France  to  be   employed 

agminst  England,  was  taken  possession  of  by  our  squadron, 

under  admiral  Mitchell,  in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

who,  of  course,  did  not  acknowledge   the   French  usur- 


r  Ac  be  by  BnomriaTE. — This  year  was  C' 
-1  for  the  siege  of  Acre,  a  Syrian  fortress  under  the 
itrion  of  the  Sultan,  and  which  formed  an  obstacle  to  the 

iher  progress  of  Buonaparte's  conquests  in  that  quarter. 
Of  the  romantic  adventures  attending  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
«  from  the  French  prisons,  we  shall  have  occasion  again 
On  hearing  of  Buonaparte's  preparations  for  the 

Si 


a,«e.fcaajrfaftael 

Mmft  anal  an  tW  Htfc  nf  MaYrfc  a.  «t>nl  iht  «Wr 
rf  on—.-*  Of»Otwl:  ta*  aroHsr.-*™  iwWi 
fa4i,w<i       Hi  —  «Vf  pirti  rf  Aon. 

TW  F-ne.  aovrcr.  'mm  fcawl  I?  (le  MM  rf 

•  '  '  ■  *  ■  '  -  -  -  .  an*  mb  the  Mta  <f  Man*, 
Wang  atiaiila  ■■»■*  in  tan  «■,  ta*j  mmwIk 
*1(MiWm«.    Tnw  wi  riftiil  wanton*. 

.  .■   i   - 
kaMnn.     S««  «nnl  tanas  dnl    fliionafnm    attcnnt  m 

■.-.-.         _        ■::■■... 

aaatM**  onathnnaa  nana.nl  nM  ntoifel  kna.  bit 
■H-k^tkfnMM,MAMtdaa«MMiwidhSir 

fifet.aM\M«AiVMi>nk,«hM>hMdlFM>i 
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tbr  nan.  -  Sn-  fi-Wj  Enank  *aa  «  pr. 

iMlL      TW»MMlbBltdc<k«bttWt,MMkMKlMH)f*r«l 

in  ■  a i ■ ■■  of  tn>  wwiiii  iaaportaacn  Mf  Art*, '?-  ni  ri 
(MMswMMM*MMlbj><n»al>otir«(/Utnau<lriMT- 
Oa  ta.  7*  at*  Mi  v.  aft*r  ta*  1  own  bad  Wnn  laaaydtfr- 
Mt«M,*ndbnMM«  UtbeBritMh  awnuuf m  Mjfc. 

'     :*  '    '" Bn'.imlmrtY  uiVw 

nana.  Bm  Bnjan  i  «a»  fenaragH  and  atrangtWnad  rj  *» 
arcrial  »f  a  Sect  of  cocraUaa  and  transport*. 

Aa  Bwyrtf'}  rna/««c»«U  b*U  Woo-  tla*ac  fr; 
actaaOv  incU  Aon, be  nentiod  lu  twit  o«  inwriW- 
nac  Hfcrt  to  gain  iwifialw  pt—aaion  of  it;  ibeir  inn- 
■«  partial  and  teoaporan.  At  dij-lif  bt,  on  the  awrniac 
•/  ta»  8tk  «f  Mar.  tW  T rata  colour*  wan  nMtaaafan  mi 


■1  ami  discouraged:  m  this  critical  n 
t  troops  were  seen  in  [he  boats,  having  just  begun  to 
mlurk.  No  lime  was  to  be  lost;  the  safety  of  the  place 
>nded  entirely  upon  the  decisive  courage  of  Sir  Sidney 
ith.  He  therefore  landed  the  boats  at  Ihe  Mole,  ana 
led  (he  crews  armed  with  pikes,  up  to  the  breach;  he 
i  rallied  the  fugitive  and  terrinYd  Turks,  and  supported 
few  brave  men  of  that  nation  who  were  *till  defending 
breach.  The  French,  apprehensive  that  the  prize  would 
natched  from  them  just  as  they  h.id  gained  possession  of 
dranced  in  great  numbers:  the  ruin*  of  the  wall  served 
i  breast-work  for  bolh  parties,  and  so  close  did  they 
■oath,  that  the  muzzles  of  their  guna  touched  one  another, 
their  spear-heads  were  looted  together.  After  a  most 
dful  contest,  in  which  the  Turks,  animated  by  the  pre. 
e  and  eiatnple  of  the  British,  behaved  with  wonderful 
lines*  and  courage;  Sir  Sidney  proposed  that  a  sally 
dd  be  made;  accordingly,  the  gates  were  opened  and  the 
lu  rushed  out,  but  though  they  were  a  malch  for  thn 
act  while  behind  their  entrenchments,  they  were  inferior 
■em  without  the  walls,  and  tbey  were  driven  back  to  (he 
l  with  great  loss. 

t  this  moment,  Buonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  generals 
aides-de-camp,  was  conspicuously  distinguished  on  a 
nt  called  Richard  Ccsur  De  Lion.'  His  officers  formed 
nk-ircle,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  stood.  It  was  soon 
not,  from  his  movements,  that  he  had  by  no  means 
■Honed  the  idea  of  gaining  possession  of  Acre ;  another 
t,  if  possible  more  dreadful  and  determined  than  any  of 
rater,  was  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  The  pacha 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Turkish  mode  of  warfare,  by 
tling  the  enemy  into  the  breach  and  then  cutting  them 
The  French  mounted  the  breach  unmolested,  and  con- 
g  that  the  garrison  were  incapable  m- unwilling  to  offer 
_jr  resistance,  they  proceeded  with  too  little  caution, 
-cely  had  they  descended  into  the  pacha's  garden,  when 
*  "  "Tt  of  them  were  attaeted  and  destroyed,  and  the 
compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  a  precipitate 

uoiiaparte,  utterly  foiled  in  fight,  endeavoured  to  gain 
own  by  a  stratagem  ;  here,  however,  he  was  again  dis- 
inted,  and  only  reaped  fresh  chagrin.  During  the 
c  of  this  siege,  he  manifested  more  impatience  than  is 
■     t  with  our  idea  of  a  truly  great   man  ;    and   hi. 
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:j  on  At.v  ha  n 
auBhtj  ■■<  |M  whiiMaihi  nnnnrrj  ■!■■  lulu imtijJ 
nt  tW  iialii  mm  to  Eon  bat  Sir  S  mm*  tiaiti 
a  the  wboM  of  than,   ttt 


H*hl>  tW  M**arj  W 


IWfwu  af  tha  FiiaA  w*»  mow  mm 
•n.  liM  «*  u<  met,  extvct  U>  SW  an*  mat  unl  an» 
MMtt  Ml  MM  Mi  Wit*  MM«ai  MM*  U  «U> 
MMMROWIMiMU.      AcrorfiiwiT.th.JMf  lSMtf 

-.-  ■  :  m*m  :"  MWtt  iliM,  MM,  TmMM,  Avoirs. 
CmIm,  Fmmmk,  SUm.  >i  BdlMfe,  war*  bbaMMM  mwV 
m  the  mm>  mm  Wj  Brio*  Im>  or  omov  The  at* 
MMB  tf  Emm,  frMk  Homm.  to  tha  aEramkr  rf  IM 
UcMMMM,  •MiMbUn  c&eei  hy  the  mn  of  ttt- 

*i  si  Tmwm]  Nmm!mm\ mdiCtdMul" 

.-••.-.       .     .■.-■•■     :,.■•■■ 

■  ■_-.■■■ 

■mmI  erf  Kmmmi,  M<M  Mr  the  fteet  u  brat,  mM 

to  atMMM  their  MWncMM.  CMm  hfartM  «M  MMM4M 
M  hW  thi.  M*r>RM.  Astba^.  mr  MMMmI 
Ummmtm  frte  fr«M  Meg  ir. -hat  there  mm  a  hare  M 
MM?  *f  the  Bntkh  mm.  grttMr.  M  Umm,  ther  bai  om! 

nCTT    MM    M   IMT   MMT   tO  MMi  l*d    M^lMt    thM 

»i»tti     tht?  mi  hiag  »ithia  th<  audi  in  B^wW  B*;. 

hMTjhMMrtM,heWM.ilM>iM|gMMiO»erM7rT^iMliM 
(Ml      TWbMM,MMnMliM>th*MM«h.WM«MrMMtM 

thtW  £*MWM,  MM  Iht  wfeM  {MM  M  MTMMMt  *  Ith  M 
•MhtMMtf    MllUL      To  HrMMMM    Bait*   .  M    MfcMMt 

tUtMMtJMM  wmmmJ  of  the  U-U,  -b*fc  m  Ml  6a. 
tha  rupuH,  mm  after  it  mm*  dark.     Br  ■ 
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ind  dangerous  part  of  the  enterprise  was  Mill  to  be 
formed:   it   has  been  already  slated,  that   the  rainiy's 
b  lying  within  the  island,  and  very  near  the  Bands; 
«  the  boats  could  get  out  into  deep  water,  the  tide  fell, 
d  they  grounded  ;  in  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  left 
"pJetely  dry.     In  this  situation,  they  were  exposed  to  a 
I  lined  tire  from  the  forts,  and  besides  this  a  body  of  four 
indred  soldiers  drew  up  in  their  rear,  and  fired  on  them 
ith  great  effect.     In  this  critical  state  of  their  affairs,  they 
solved  to  make  an  attempt  singular  and  daring.     They 
re*dved  In  make  an   attack  on  some  other  vessels  of  the 
j,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  one  sutficiently  large  to 
y  otT  the  whole  party,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
in  getting  off  all  their  own  bonis.     They  accord- 
',  deserting  their  boats,  set  out  on  this  enterprise,  and 
'«1  in  gaining  possession  of  a  vessel  suited  for  their 
;  but  this  vessel  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
i  before  she  conld  be  of  service  to  them,  it  was  necessary 
g  her  upwards  of  two  miles  over  the  Minds;  this,  too, 
■eat  Intrepidity,  exertion,  and  strength,  they  accom- 
!  but,  before  she  was  afloat,  they  were  up  to  their 
he   water.      Having   secured    the   vessel,    they 
n  board  the  Fisguard.     On  this  enterprise,  seven 
,   eleven   petty   officers,   one   hundred   and    thirteen 
men,  and  sixty-one  marines,  were  employed ;  of  these,  one 
1  secured  their  retreat,  and  four  officers  and  eighty- 
tight  men  were  made  prisoners. 

Captain  Milne,  of  the  Seine,  a  frigate  of  forty-two  guns, 
■as  cruizing  off  St.  Domingo,  v.  hen  a  large  ship,  standing 
to  the  northward,  was  observed,  apparently  intending  to 

C  through  the  Mona  passage.  Cliaie  was  instantly  given  ; 
it  was  near  midnight  before  captain  Milne  could  bring 
her  to  action,  and  that  not  closely.  It  was  resumed,  how- 
ever, by  break  of  day.  The  battle  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and,  by  that  time  so  powerful 
and  well-directed  had  been  the  fire  of  the  Seine,  that  the 
enemy  had  lost  her  fore-mast,  mizen-ma9t,  and  main-lop- 
mast,  all  of  which  falling  on  board,  created  great  confusion. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  when  she  had  determined  to  sur- 
render, for  an  officer  to  come  out  on  the  end  of  the  bowsprit ; 
for  from  no  other  part  of  the  ship  could  he  have  been  seen, 
and  to  declare,  that  she  had  struck  to  the  British  flag.  When 
•be  was  taken  possession  of,  she  was  found  to  be  the  Yen- 
Mince,  mounting  twenty-eight  eighteen  pounders,  on  the 
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1   sixteen  twelve   pounders,  and  eight  Fortt- 

a  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  »idi 
main  and  quarter-decks.     At  the     ~ 
it  of  the  action,  she  had  on  board  four  bundrei 
which  number,  when  she  was  taken, 
d  only  two  hundred  and  ninety -one.     Oo  bot 
,  one  officer,  and  twelve  men  were  killed,  and 
■(Beers  and  twenty -six  wounded. 
Early  in  the  month  of  January,  the  Amity,  a  pilot  boat, 
o  Bembridge,  was  on  the  look  out  for  ship*     The 
trernely  hazy,  so  that  a  lugger  privateer  of  tks 
s  nearly  close  upon  them,  before  they  pereriiel 
e  or  no  chance  of  escape  presented  itself  to  Us 
'  e  pilot  boat,  since  the  enemy  was  rowing 
on  each  side,  and  there  was  little  or  no  » 
•  was  fast  approaching-  to  the  Amity,  th.-tv 
*tive,  but  to  leave  her  to  her  fate,  and  endra 
get  in  a  small  boat,  which  was  lying  alongside.      The  trbaW 
crew  of  the  Amity  consisted  of  the  master,  a 
boy,   named  James   Willis.     As  soon  as  the 
had  got  into  the  boat,  they  desired  the  buy  to  quit  the  Amity 
and  follow  them;  bul  he  bravely  answered,  he  would  remain 
by  the  vessel,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.     So  «ol 
and  determined  was  he,  that  no  persuasions  could  iai 
him  to  alter  his  mind;  he  merely  desired  that  thev  m 
take  charge  of  his  watch,  and  of  the  littie  money  he  had. 

Eve  them  to  his  father;  this,  they  promised  to  do.  and 
m  to  his  fate.  The  privateer,  at  this  time, 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  was  approaching  very 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  captain  and  the  "" 
left  the  pilot  boat,  the  enemy  run  up  under 
with  an  intention  to  grapple  her;  but  just  as  they 
the  act  of  throwing  their  grappling- line,  the  boy,  aware 
their  design,  put  the  helm  of  the  boat  down  and  tacked; 
the  privateer  had  lowered  part  of  her  sails,  while  in  the  I 
"v  pilot  boat,  by  this  manceuvrv,  the  boy  w 
head  way  from  her,  before  the  euemv  k 
his  course;  they  im mediately  began  to  t 
and  swivels  at  him",  but  without  enVt.  J 
the  boy  perceived  that  they  were  again  approach™ 
,  w  tacked  again  and  weathered  them  about  the  hoM 
of  the  lugger;  the  privateer,  on  this,  was  also  obliged  i 
tack,  sailing  in  the  wake  of  the  boat.  The  bov  com  " 
followed  the  yj\»ja  oS  \bc\jXi>%  «s«r^  time  the  I 


ling  very  rapid! J 
8  OtfcW   dsM  M 

r  bar  If.— ,u-ii-..- 


;  and  this  uu  repeated  sixteen  or  seventeen  times;  the 

mce  between  them  was  seldom  more  than  thirty  yards; 

1  though,  at  this  short  distance.  the  nrii  iiteer  kept  up  a 

and  constant  fire,  she  did  not   succeed,  either  in 

g  the  boy,  or  in  damaging-  the  rigging  or  hull  of  the 

*  boat.     For  two  hours,  these  man.ruvrcs  were  carried 

wd,  about  the  end  of  that  time,  a  fresh  breeze  happily 

tg  up;  the  pilot  host  had  then  gained  about  a  cable's 

,  hof  the  privateer,  which,  observing  no  chance  of  sue- 

i,  after  firing  all  her  fire-arms  and  swivels,  bore  up  and 

iher.    The  coolness,  firmness,  and  presence  of  mind  of  this 

F,  cannot  be  too  much  applauded ;  lift  by  himself,  with  no 

ton  either  to   counsel   or  assi-l   him,    obliged  alone   to 

^e  the  helm  and  the  sails,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 

ration  was  necessarily  called  off,  almost  every  minute,  to 

watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  he  succeeded  in  saving  the 

■t  boat,  and  in  baffling  all  the  manoeuvres  of  a  fast  sailing 

sel,  fully  manned,  and  seriously  hent  on  his  capture. 

Another  exploit  which  we  have  to  record,  possesses  the 

t  of  heroism,  in  a  very  uncommon  degree.     The 

ulter,  commanded  by  lieutenant  (_V.rlil.iD,  was  etn- 

o  watch  Port  Louis;  while  engaged  mi  ibis  service, 

d  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  obsen  cl  in  the  harbour  ; 

itenant    Coghlan  thnught   ho   could    succeed   in 

_      The  enterprise   was   not  only  one  of  a  most 

lilous,  but  also  of  a  most  danger'ms  nature  ;   but,  having 

obtained  permission  of  Sir  Edward  IVllevv,  the  commanding 

officer,  and  being  joined  by  twenty  men,  who  volunteered 

their  services,  in  two  boats,  he  set  out,  resolved  to  capture* 

Sn-brig,  mounting  three  long  twenty-four  pounders  and 
ir  six  pounders ;  she  was  full  of  men,  and  lying  at  anchor 
with  springs  on  her  cables.  The  harbour  of  I'ort-Lnuis 
was  extremely  difficult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  intri- 
cacy of  tbe  navigation;  (Iiree  batteries  were  within  pistol- 
■hot  of  tbe  gun-brig,  and  a  seventy-four  ^un  ship  and  two 
frigates  were  scarcely  a  mile  distant  from  her.  The  enemy 
wen  soon  apprised  of  the  object  of  the  attack;  this,  how. 
ever,  did  not  discourage  licutennnt  Coghlan;  nor  jet  the 
tircuiDstance  of  tbe  boat  in  which  he  was,  having  gained 
greatly  the  start  of  tbe  other,  and  being  in  fact,  almost  close 
alongside  of  the  gun-brig,  while  their  companion  was  at  n 
considerable  distance.  Lieutenant  Coghlan  well  knew  how 
h  depended  upon  instant  and  firm  action  ;  hut.  unl'or- 
ately,  as  it  was  still  dark,  in  attempting  to  hoard,  he  got 
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In  respect  to  the  officers  and  men,  they  were  oil  very  ' 
;  and,  as  the  British  who  commanded  many  of  them, 
i  not  act  in  this  war,  the  Russian  fleet,  on  the  whole, 

igh  numerically  iiiuv-li  LTi.-atrr  th.-.n  llmsc  uf  Sweden  and 
lark,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  efficiently  equal  to 

supposed  that  Copenhagen  would  be  the  first 
:   of   British  attack,  every  precaution   was   taken   to 
it,  and  the  whole  island  of   Zealand  and   the 
e  fortified,  both  on  the   Swedish   and    Danish 
Batteries  were  erected  on  the  island  of  Amack,  and 
Jproe  in  the  Belt,  in  case  the  British  fleet  should 
to  take  that  passage.      Guns  for  redhot  shot  were 
1,  and  artillery-men  were  stationed  in  all  the  batter- 
lie  purpose  of  firing  them, 
e  fleet  which  was  destined  to  act  against  this  formidable 
deracy,  consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
i,  and  a  great  number  of  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats, 
''  ig  to  fifty-two  sail.   It  bodonboardseveral 
nes  and  of  riflemen.     Admiral   Sir  Hyde 
manded  it,  and  he  had  under  him  lord  Nelson, 
□  command. 

is  this  fleet  arrived  in  the  Cattegat,  the  admiral 
o  the  governor  of  Cronenburgh,  in  which  he 
i  to  be  explicitly  informed  whether  he  would  permit 
to  puss  that  fortress  in  a  peaceable  manner:  he 
iat  he  should  deem  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  a 
eclaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  In  reply  to 
this  letter,  the  governor  stated  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  could  not 
meddle  with  politics ;  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  permit 
a  fleet,  the  intentions  of  which  were  not  known,  to  approach 
(he  guns  of  the  easlle,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  command. 
Sir  Hvde  Parker  immediately  entered  the  Bound,  keeping 
near  the  Swedish  coast,  from  which  he  received  no  hostile 
indications,  while  the  fire  from  the  fortress  of  Cronenburgh 
was  distant  and  harmless.  The  fleet  wore  nearly  four  hours 
in  passing  the  Sound ;  after  which,  having:  come  to  an  anchor 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  the 
admiral,  in  company  with  lord  Nelson  and  admiral  Graves, 
reconnoitred  the  furmidalile  prqiuratums  which  were  made 
for  defending  it.  These  consisted  principally  of  an  extensive 
and  very  strong  line  of  ships,  pontons,  galleys,  tire-ships, 
and  gun-boats,  all  of  which  were  ranged  in  the  road  of 
Copenhagen.     Near  the  entrance  to  this  road,  are  two  small 


17  TH3  l^LTTC. 


dd  strong  aod 

thtlioeof 

•ttrij 


■-■m  >^i^«a  ai  s&ucvimi  a*  .wmmanti  lai  directiaQ  of  i 
-%siL  ^-^uLT^a  jc  t^io!^  ii  a  3&isc  {ailxxfct  bfp»  in  wbeh 
it  uaS   l^  lit. 

1  -r».  >^*un  tau  luisceiE  "n*  j^c  in  Toari o£  the  Ekphant, 
*?*  ^.r*a^  it  Aar  r-r-  ^acuiwii  th*  bcmb-Tewb ;  the 
cun-aacsi  d  "an?  ■  ■■  —■  ■■  ■■■■■  sumtfe  «▼«▼  exerboo  vv made 
^  mvc  awn  xp.  tt?  -maiiu*  *ai  seem,  tae  sctok  current ; 
»»*  iftdr  ^rrw*  ▼***»  ir  ^jqtk.  in  a  rw  nwnnre  lo«s. 

J.  >w  zuouse*  ithsr  Tea  :' *iucs,  rih»  aco:«L  commenced. 
r>c  £  .»r.  yjvaauuxib&i  77  aotaa.  tj-wrx*  Siarraj,  led  the 
•ac  n  i  -TSC7  rulant  3(7*11 :  juc  spvonit  of  four  hoars  and 
»  tut.  lit  mccc  rv»i  ji  1  bumc  .?i  i  fcfful  ntiimer.  Tht 
Uaxit*  iiiucR  -ijr  ^2n  iwraicv  or  their  cadre  Und,  in  tht 
«w  ir  ~mt  3rn«.  mi  jr  3ar  wro*  and  children.    Their 

r*ncwii  37  tae  sitwatwa  in  which  they 

«*.     Tb*  Sctc&q  ?j<nr*BC  ammaied  by  the  example 

jpjuwmw  jt  Vnsua :  and  is  was  able  to  call  from  the 

j&I  ra«  now  and  brumy  which  h  contain- 
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eived  what  was  the  nature  of  the  engagement.     At 

t   expiration  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  the   Danish  lire 
"  med,  and  it  was  apparent  that  vietorv  must  declare  in 
r  of  the  British. 

Dn   as  lord   Nelson  perceived  that  he  hud  gained 

ind  decided  advantage,  that  the  Danish  fire  was 

ay,  and  thiit  must  uf  their  .ships  and  batteries  were 

is  power,  he  desired  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  be  brought 

.ho  quarter  deck,  and  wrote  a  short  note  to  the  Danish 

ities,  the  result  of  which  was  an  armistice,  and  the 

o  of  Denmark  from  the  northern  league. 

lapartc's  favourite  object  at  this  period  was  an  inva. 

f  Britain,  for  vvhieli  lie  i-nide  preparation.-  upon  :i  very 

iable  scale.     His  ports,  however,  were  stili  blockaded 

r  fleets;  and  although  lord  Nelson  failed  in  his  at- 

Q  destroy  a  large  flotilla  of  gun-boats  collected  at 

lie  "wooden  walls  of  old  England"  continued 

"  guard  her  native  shores"  from  invaders. 

■j  M».liii;rrai)eun,  two  very  severe  actions  were  fought. 

i  Sir  James  Saumarez,  while  he  was  cruising  ,.tV 

■eived  intelligence  that  three  French  line  of  battle 

a  frigate  were  at  anchor  off  Algesirns;  he  imrae- 

y  made  sail  for  that  place,  determined  to  attack  them  if 

c  practicable.     As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Bay 

the  enemy  warped  their  -hip-  close  under  the 

o  time  was  to  he  lost:  the  Venerable,  captain 

d  led  into  the  bay,  and  was  directed  to  pass  the  enemy' h 

•  without  coming  to  an  anchor;  the  Pompee  andAuda- 

*    d,  at  the  same  time,  been  directed  to  anchor  abreast  of 

r  ship;  the  C'iesar,  pSpeneer,  and  Hannibal,  ahreast 

ther  ships  and  the  batteries.     These  directions  could 

;  itrictlv  complied  with,  captain  Hood  being  obliged 

ieto  anchor,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  failing  him. 

inpee  reached  the  |io->ili"]i  which  -lie  had  been  ordered 

it,  and  opened  a  well-directed  and  tremendous  fire 

French  admiral;  the  CVsar   and    Audacious   also 

se  action.     In  a  short  time  it  became  general  on  both 

i,  the  batteries  not  only  protecting  the  French  ships,  but 

Jtinc  with  great  effect  against  ours.      The  Hannibal, 

had  been  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  anchor, 

me  distance  from  the  scene  of  net  ion,  look  advantage  of 

it  breeze;  and  her  commander,  captain  Ferris,  deler- 

I  to  pass  between  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  batteries; 

'    ristely  the  depth  of  water  was  not  sufficient,  andshe 


thesbere.     Bar  Jaaann  Haaawarn,  otpawinw  I  eat,  m  *■— 
.■■-./.  _--.-   aa^Smmw  \---t-.  .r.-L.  IfMMhHaMvH 

■aaUui    or  branc  them,  off.      The  wind,  bower  er,   (alw 

h  :;.  -■  ■  .  ---  ^    i   Fwl  laajiaTiajtfccatnaapt,  brraraM 


ihwo^tW  BritMiwH  t*tt  noi,  «MhnMvi 
enrr-otK  M«  killed.  MhHrfnd  and  fortr  <ranM 
1  *  i    r      |      TWe»e**t  acknowledged  tt»t*" 

i  tkn  buM  aad  six  kffled,  nd  on  hundred  art 


Mfc  of  Joh,  the  admiral  necM  u 

Hutu,  i  Miiiibg  ii  m  i  ii  ■  mT    Nlmlini  ml  iln  1 1  U'r'" 

had  Mood  m  aad  aachorad  otf  Algeairaa,  *hm  ibet  not 

•oo*  afterward*  jmed  by  a  French  •bin  of  the  line. 

the  12th,  the  gwrernor  of  Gibraltar 

thu  be  bed  heard  it  was  the  eacnrr's  intentio* 

tbet  nohf.     Upon  this,  Sir  James  P 

fas  exerti™*  to  get  bis  fleet  out  of  the 

fewhoem  after,  the  e»e**y  wereobaerr 

strong  i— liulj    wind,  the  whole  Brit 

weigh,  except  the  Poenpte,  which  bad 

her  turn.     At  this  critical  juncture,  the  frtmiw 

British  seamen  brake  furth  in  a  moat  coropicai —  ■ 

•rreral  of  the  Pompee's  men  concealed  tbeaaaeii 

the  other   dupe,  in  order  that  tbej  mi? tit  pert 

battle ;  and  evert  manj  of  tbote  who  had  been  ■ 

the  former  engagement,  and  were  Mill  in  the  1 

shore,  hired  a  boat,  went  oft,  and  requested  to  be  ti 

board  the  Cesar. 

The  Snperb,  captain  Keats,  farmed  the  vaa  j  he  was 
directed  to  attack  the  aternmoat  abipa  of  the  eoeaiT.  and,  If 
possible,  to  keep  between  them  and  the  shore,  ia  order 
there  might  be  no  possibilit*  of  their  running  f 
harbours.     Captain  iv»x\'  otwtitd.  th*ae  ii    ~ 
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it  alacrity  and  skill.  About  eleven  o'clock  ;it  night,  the 
rb  was  abreast  of  a  Spanish  t  hree-dei .-Li-r,  abuut  three 
i'  length  from  her;  a  tremendous  lire  wui  immediately 

d;  tbe  shot  of  the  Supmb  ueiually  went  over  the 

d  struck  two  other  of  their  shijis,  which  were  in  a 
it  of  her.  Owing  to  tbe  darkness  of  the  night, 
a,  when  the  shots  struck  them,  began  to  fire  on 
\  The  Superb  soon  vanquished  her  opponent ; 
oarter  of  an  hour,  she  was  on  fire  ;  and  shortly 
i,  drifting  down,  she  ran  foul  of  another  ship  to 
nd  communicated  the  dames  to  her.  As  the  wind 
ing  very  freah  at  this  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
assistance  to  tho  miserable  crews  of  these  vessels ; 
rse  of  half  an  hour  they  both  blew  up  ;  each  ship 
me  hundred  and  twelve  Kins,  and  had  on  board 
a  of  twelve  hundred  men,  all  of  whom  [.ei-ished. 
>ng  the  young  naval  officers  who  distinguished  them- 
,l"S  year,  was  lord  Cochrane.  While  cruising  off 
in  the  Speedy,  in  company  with  captain  I  'l  I  ling  in 
ingaroo  sloop  of  war,  tli.v  pvomdl  Spanish  convoy, 
ing  of  twelve  vessel;,  ut  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  they  were 
1  *>j  a  strong  battery ;  hut  this  circumstance  only 
British  seamen  and  their  commanders  to  the  at- 
«  the  course  of  this  war,  having  decisively  proved 
their  superiority  to  their  enemies  at  sea,  they  extended  their 
ambition  to  conquering  them,  under  -rill  mure  arduous  and 
difficult  circumstances.  Besides  the  battery,  mounting 
twelve  guns,  that  protected  these  vessels,  there  was  a 
xebec,  of  twenty  guns,  and  three  gun-boats.  The  mode  of 
attack  was  soon  planned ;  tho  two  brigs  anchored  within 
naif  gun-shot  of  tho  enemy,  against  whom  they  opened  a 
brisk  fire.  In  a  few  hours,  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  slacken- 
ed; it  feebly  and  partially  recommenced,  on  the  approach 
and  assistance  of  a  felucca  of  twelve  guns ;  but  about  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  tho  xebec,  and  two  of  the  gun- 
boats sunk.  The  battery  still  continued  its  lire  till  nearly 
six  o'clock,  when  it  also  was  silenced.  As  soon  as  this  was 
perceived,  the  Kangaroo  cut  her  cables,  and  made  close  to 
it,  upon  which  the  remaining  gun-boats  tied.  No  obstacle 
was  now  in  the  way  of  destroying  or  capturing  part  at 
least  of  the  convoy  ;  tor  this  purpose,  the  boats  were  manned, 
and  they  succeeded  in  cutting  out  such  as  were  afloat ;  the 
remainder  were  either  sunk  or  driven  ashore.  The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  British,  in  this  affair,  was  very  trifling. 


t  p— d  i«ij,  when  he  CM* 
i  a  Fmci  boat  ra«ea  fc*  tM 
t-rmire:_"  A»  I  «*  affrt- 

■liana,  d   ■Jjaajlaan  la  ■■!  iiliwIiilfciMf  rti 

tbt  taw  ^nsl  nyee,  «W  caaw  *o  the  motntk*  <rf  nraf 
tkMtttpatoChMRtBq.     Iacaonfi     * 

aMterawl  '— -  (■  ■«■  r:»e.l  me  t.:.*ird 
whea  «re  ooe  near  it,  I  nvo  uld  then  In 
Point  St.  Matthew"  s,  «d;  within  two  rwn  *t»c 
fr*rate;  mm  hearine;  that,  the  wi  in  into  a 
iimi,  IdBf  —  that  they  wnawl  lake  Me  barkteBi 
I  ■■  i! "  ffimfr  toot  a  Wm  of  aaatnb  lh»  ar/  pod*,  ■ 
|  Mli«|L  iiiii  ii  mil  if  llmi.  i  uliiniiiil. '  I  m"  n  T*i  "" 
man:  Jn*doMwBf  od  beard  of  mi*  At  < 
Un.lrilUnjmrkMott.'  The  F  repawn 
it  heat  Id  cnaaah  with  it  nftrt."  ThiatMM  hadarDai 
kMo>k«iiltrnftlrfthiFR^m«ofwH-,i>la 
a  parricnhw-  —d  miili  —  eimi  of  than- form  andec 
am 

Soon  after  Hr  Addawrtoe  became  prime  tniniattr.  it  a 
ininuuied,  that  he  <a  tench  Bare  itijynMii  to  vm  :b 
Mr  Pitt  had  been ;  ana  it  was  aooo  known,  that  Bar** 
tioo*  wean  aMnaOr  m  foot  be  Into  (treat  Britaia  ■ 
France.  From  the  length  of  th*  war,  the  ■ 
a  b  bhan  Wei    BnwM 


J  between  tb*—,   . 

■  loaf  protracted,  and  met  with  mot  a 
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i  the  27th  of 


,  however,  \ 
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w»r  had  ever  occurred  in  which  this  country  had  won 
■lory  by  see,  than  in  the  war  which  was  now  terminated. 
r  sail  of  the  line  had  been  captured :  in  America  and 
est  Indies,  Tobago,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Guada. 
and  part  of  St.  Doniingu,  had  km  taken  from  Frances 
*"  i  from  Spain:  Deuierara,  Easemaibo,  Surinam, 
i,  Berbice,  and  St.  Euatatia,  from  the  Dutch:  in  the 
Indies,  l'onditherry,  Malacca,  '  'cvli.ji,  Anihorna,  and 
,  fell  into  our  possession.  In  Africa,  we  had  -uddm-d 
pe  of  Good  Hope  and  Malta;  while  Egypt  had  been 
fd  and  restored  to  the  Turks,  Even  the  French  and 
h  possessions  in  Europe  had  for  a  time  confessed  our 
nority, as  Toulon,  Minorca,  ami  Corsica,  had  been  taken 
'not. 
1  our  conquests,  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  alone  were 
Bed;  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  much  canvassed  and 
",  especially  those  by  which  Malta  and  the  Cape  of 
Hope  were  to  be  given  up. 


EARL  HOWE.— Richard  Howe,  was  born  ii 
and  was  ihe  second  son  of  viscount  Howe.  At  the 
fourteen,  be  was  sent  to  sea.  The  South  Sea  i 
scene  adapted  to  his  daring  and  enterprising-  spirit; 
embarked,  for  the  first  time,  an  Iward  the  Severn,  of 
guns,  commanded  by  captain  Edward  Legge- 
voyage  gave  the  young  mariner  no  inconsiderable  idea' 
various  dangers  and  continued  fatigue  both  of  body  _ 
mind,  which  were  annexed  to  the  profession  he  had  embnoai 
On  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  off  Terr*  del  Fuego,  a  moat 
violent  and  continued  tempest  reduced  it  to  the  greatest  &•• 
tress.  The  situation  of  the  Severn  was  particularly  dap- 
rate  ;  the  fury  of  raging  and  contrary  winds,  formed  '  " 
sufficiently   tremendous 


i    strike    the  boldest  hearts  "ilt 


Captain  Legge  returned  lo  Europe  as  soon  as  his  *eat 
ened  and  dispirited  people  had  recovered  a  sufficient  dtgrn 
of  strength  at  Rio  Janeiro,  to  navigate  the  ship.  The  not 
officer  under  whom  our  young  sailor  was  placed,  appsari O 
have  been   Sir   Charles   Knowles,   then    coiomodore  of  « 

auadron  detached  in  the  mouth  of  Februarv,  1713,  frnu 
irairal  Sir  Cliidoner  Ogle"a  tieet,  to  attempt  the  town  of  L» 
Gnira  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  Howe,  who  was  at  ite 
time  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  served  on  board  the  Bur- 


1  by  captain  Franklin  Lnshingtor 

oers  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  well-kDo 
d  Josef.  The  squadron  arrived  on  the  Curacoa  coast 
the  18th  of  February.  The  Burford  suffered  consider. 
j  in  the  action.  Captain  Lusliington,  having  lost  his 
rh  bj  a  chain-shot,  died  in  two  hours  after  he  was  landed 
Curacoa,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1742-3. 
Coring  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  1746,  an 
ion  took  place,  which  stamped  the  character  of  Howe,  as 
able  and  intrepid  officer.  The  Baltimore,  which  he  com- 
niled,  in  company  with  another  armed  vessel,  fell  in  with 

>  French  frigates,  of  thirty  puns,  crowded  with  troops 
ammunition  for  the  Pretender.      Captain  Howe  imme- 

ely  ran  the  Baltimore  between  them,  and  almost  close 
board  one  of  the  ships.  A  desperate  and  bloody  action 
imenced.  After  righting  with  singular  coolness  and  re- 
ition,  he  was  at  length  severely  wounded  by  a  musket 
I   in  the  head,  and  carried  off  the  deck,  to  all  appearance 

d.  The  aniiety  of  the  crew  for  their  young  hero,  was, 
verer,  but  of  short  duration.  With  medical  assistance 
soon  discovered  signs  of  life;  and,  during-  the  painful 
•sing  of  his  wound,  cheered  ami  encouraged  the  ardour 
bi*  men.  Scarcely  was  the  operation  finished,  when  he 
r  again  to  his  post,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy 

the  sailors.  The  action  was  now  continued  with  re- 
ibled  spirit,  until  the  French  ships  sheen-doff,  leaving  the 
Ititnore  in  so  shattered  a  state,  that  she  in  vain  attempted 

r-ane  them. 
1752,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Straits,  in  the  Dolphin  fri- 
te,  and  employed  in  many  difficult  services,  which  heeiecut- 
with  his  usual  spirit.     In  the  course  of  the  year  1754,  he 
limed  to  England;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 

e,  obtained  the  command  of  the  Dunkirk,  of  sixty  guns, 
e  of  the  ships  that  was  commissioned,  in  consequence  of 

>  apprehended  rupture  with  France. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  ronsed  by  the  intelli- 
nce  that  a  powerful  armament  wag  preparing  in  the  ports 
Kochefort  and  Brest,  which  was  destined  for  America, 
dered  a  squadron  to  be  immediately  equipped.  In  the 
ran  time  the  French  fleet  set  sail  fur  its  place  of  destination, 
d  towards  the  end  of  April,  1756,  admiral  Boscawen  sailed 
pursuit  of  it  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate. 
he  French  fleet  was  soon  overtaken  and  attacked.  In 
is  action  Howe,  in  command  of  the  Dunkirk,  came  first 
2r 


alongside  the  sternmosl  ship,  the  Alcide,  St 

null,  hailing  the  captain,  delivered  hb  order.. 

go  iin mediately  under  the  English  admiral's  stern. 
Mour  II. i,|uart  quaintly  asked  "whether  it  «u  peace  or 
Captain  Howe  repeated  his  orders,  and  generously  exc 
"  Prepare  for  the  worst,  as  I  expect  every  moment  i 
from  the  flag  ship  to  fire  upon  you,  for  not  bringing  tt 
The  ships  being  now  close  together,  captain   Howe '   ' 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  officer*,  soldiers,  and  ladi 
were  assembled  on  the  deck.      He  on  this  took  off 
and  totd  them  in  French,  that  as  he  presumed  tbt 
have  no  personal  concern  in  the  contest,  he  begnl  tl 
would  leave  the  deck  ;  adding,  that  he  onh 
retiring  to  begin  the  action.     Captain  Efowe  that 
last  time,  demanded  that  the  Frenchman  should  -L 
the    English   admiral's   stern.       Monsieur    Hoquart,  ■ 
vehemently  refusing,  was  informed  that  the  signal 
to  engage.     He  replied  with  the  civility  and  am; 
his  nation,   Comment*-:,   4V  rout  plait!  to  whicl 
Howe  answered,  &"U  com  plait,  Alontirur,  tie 
Orders  to  begin  tho  action  were  given  by  both 
same  instant.     After  the  first  broadside,  the  n 
groans  mid  screams  were  heard  from  the  Aleid. . 
of  the  Dunkirk  went  through,  all  her  guns  being 
thoted  with  round  shot.      In  about  half  an  hour  tl 
struck  to  the  Dunkirk,  her  inferior  in  rate,  guns,  a 
Captain  Howe,  perceiving  this,  generously  eiclaimi 
lads !  they  have  behaved  like  men,  treat  them  "" 
Thus  did  Howe  strike  the  first  blow  of  that 
war.     The  Alcide  bad  on  board  nine  hundred  m 
land  forces.      The  general   wa>  killed.      The  gr. 
Louisbourg,  and  four  officers  of  note,  were  taken 
with  j£'30,000  sterling. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  captain   Howe  » 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  tho  night  by  the  lieutenant  of 
watch,  who  informed  him,  in  great  agitation,  that 
was  on  fire  near  the  gun-room.    "  If  that  be  the  cas 
this  resolute  officer,  rising  leisurely  to  i  . 
"  we  shall  soon  know  it."     The  lieutenant  flew  baci 
scene  of  danger,  and  instantly  returned,  exclaiming- 
need  not  be  afraid,  Sir,  the  lire  iseiEtinuu!- 
exclaimed  captain  Howe,  "  what  do  you  mean  bv  thi 
"  I  never  was  afraid  in  my  life ;"  and  looking  the  li 
full  in  the  face,  he  added ;  "  how  does  a  man  feel,  £ 


I  need  not  ask  how  he  looks."  He  succeeded, 
if  his  brother,  lo  the  Irish  title  of  lord  Howe, 
ie  23d  of  August,  17(S3,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
admiralty,  a  station  which  he  continued  to  hold 
:wo  commissions,  until  the  30th  of  August,  1705. 
then  made  treasurer  of  the  navy;  and,  on  the  18th 
r,  1770,  when  he  resigned  this  post,  as  well  as  his 
i  of  marines,  was  promoted  rear-admiral  of  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
d  no  farther  advancement  until  the  31st  of  March, 
:a  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white; 
the  general  election,  which  took  place  in  the  same 
■s  chosen  member  for  the  borough  of  Dartmouth. 
7th  of  Decetnher,  1775,  he  was  made  vice-admiral 
He  was  nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the 
be  employed  on  the  American  station,  soon  after  his 
on  of  vice-admiral  of  the  hlue.  Having  hoisted  his 
hoard  the  Eagle,  of  tiity-four  guns,  equipped  for 
i  arrived  off  Halifax  on  the  1st  of  July,  1776. 
enterprise  in  which  the  fleet  was  concerned,  was 
ly  successful ;  every  undertaking  that  was  propose"! 
eneral  on  shore,  was  warmly  supported  bv  the  tleet. 
.quest  of  New- York,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Philadel- 
every  settlement  within  the  power  or  reach  of  a 
ce,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  at- 

cbangc  of  ministry,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1782, 
'B  was  advanced  to  [ha  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Great 
,  by  the  title  of  viscount  Howe  of  Lnngar,  in  the 
if  Nottingham  ;  his  patent  hearing  date  the  20th  of 
On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  he  had  been  pre- 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  hlue.  He 
filed  the  command  of  the  fleet  equipping  for  the 
Gibraltar,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  he 
1. 

Howe  returned  from  this  expedition  in  November, 
The  corporation  of  Loudou,  in  common  council 
«d,  ordered  an  historical  picture  of  the  siege  and  re- 
Gibraltar,  to  be  executed  by  Mr  Copley,  as  a  testi- 
*re»pect  to  lord  Heatbtield,  the  governor, and  earl 
mmandcr  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  and 
for  their  gallant  conduct. 

h  was   concluded    almost    immediately    after   lord 
return.     In  January  1783,  he  was  nominated  fir.it 


LOBD  HOWE. 


lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  office  he  resigned  10  1*4 
viscount  Kcppel  in  April  following,  but  again  nicwrisiW 
it  in  December.  In  September  1787.  he  wu  advanced^ 
be  admiral  of  the  white.  In  July  1788,  he  finally  qoittal 
hi*  station  at  the  admiralty  ;  and,  on  the  19tb  of  Aofnt 
following,  was  created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  by  thatilk 
of  earl  Howe. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in  I'M. 
he  accepted  the  arduous  command  of  the  western  squtdne. 
Powers,  such  as  hare  been  seldom  delegated  to  an;  com- 
mander-in-chief, were  wisely  entrust.!.!  t»  his  prodaMt. 
By  the  short  cruises  which  he  mode,  the  fleet  wu  m 
obliged  to  remain  long  in  harbour  to  refit,  bat  »«  «•• 
st  ant  It  ready  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  entirely  illsndtkl 
signals,  then  in  use,  for  others  more  simple  and  perfect ;  tU, 
by  the  system  he  adopted  throughout,  prepared  the  w»j  i* 
the  glorious  successes  which  have  followed.  On  thelSurf 
May  1794,  ho  received  the  news,  ofT  Ushant,  that  At  VMM 
licet,  under  command  of  rear-admiral  Vilkret,  ''* 
representative  of  the  people,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre, 
the  admiral's  ship,  La  Montague,  had  left  Brest. 
not  till  the  29th  of  May  that  he  discovered  the  e 
from  that  time  (ill  lhe"31st,  at  noon,  a  fog  prei 
thing  decisive  from  taking  place.  The  glorious 
the  1st  of  June  soon  followed.  The  fleet,  which  was 
the  most  powerful  that  France  had  ever  eonipped 
was  totally  vanquished,  and  seven  ships  of  lbs 
were  in  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Lord  Howe  resigned  the  command  of  the 
dron  in  April  1797.  His  conduct  during  the  antin]  i 
was  as  commendable  as  it  was  arduous.  Thekingd. 
templated,  with  a  degree  of  unusual  anxiety,  this  i 
character,  whose  head  wu  silvered  over  with  age 
service,  struggling,  at  the  close  of  life  with  a  dip- 
required  the  strength  and  energy  of  youth. 
humanely  for  those  who  were  infected  by  its  noiious  pei»* 
and  strove  with  parental  tenderness  in  their  bebalr.  Hr 
stood  like  the  guardian  genius  of  his  country,  between 
dead  and  the  living,  and  stayed  the  plague.  His  lords** 
did  not  long  survive  this  business,  which  concluded  as  nwo 
to  his  own  honour  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  navyatd 
country.  He  died  August  5,  1799,  in  the  sneoty.tbrJ 
year  of  his  age;  and  in  the  following  October,  a 
to  his  memory  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's. 
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ABL  OF  ST.  VINCENT.— John  Jervis  was  bom 

His  father  wns  auditor  of  Greenwich   Hospital. 

to  sea,  as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age  of  14,  and 

a  the  expedition  against   Quebec.     He  was  made  a 

in  1760,  and  distinguished  himself  highly   in  the 

d  of  the  Foudroyaul,  in  the  battle  between  Keppel 

J'Orvilliers.     In  1794,  he  was  commander  of  a  squa- 

in  the  West  Indies',  and  contributed  materially  in  the 

reduction  of  several  of  the  French  sot  dements  there. 

His  great  and  crowning  victory,  and  one  which  places 
him  in  the  first  class  of  Naval  Heroes,  was  that  obtained  off 
Oape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1787.  For 
this  he  received  an  earldom. 

Id  1801,  he  joined  the  Addington  ministry,  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  proved  himself  to  be  equally  wise  in 
council  as  he  had  been  brave  in  battle.  He  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  gallant  sailor.     He  died  in 


SIR  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  SMITH.— The  subject  of 
this  memoir,  entered  into  the  navy  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
taen  years.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1764;  and  received 
the  first  rndiments  of  his  education  nt  Tunbridge  school. 
In  1773,  be  was  removed  to  Bath,  where  lie  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Morgan;  and  in  1777,  having 
commenced  his  maritime  career,  he,  not  long  afterwards, 
removed  into  the  Bandw  ich,  commanded  by  captain  Young. 
Previous  to  his  embarkation,  lit;  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  maritime  studies,  and  hail,  accordingly,  been  rated  for 
tome  time  as  belonging  to  the  service,  in  conformity  with  the 
indigencies  and  allowances  then  made,  winch  permitted 
them.  In  1780,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fifth 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Alcide,  a  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns  at  that  time  under  orders  for  the  West  Indies, 
whither  she  was  to  accompany  lord  Rodney.  The  Alcide 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Thompson,  but  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  remain  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  more  than 
two  years,  and  being  advanced  to  that  of  commander,  was 
appointed  to  the  Fury  sloop,  of  eighteen  guns,  on  the 
Jamaica  station.  Without  removing  from  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  he  was  again  promoted  on  the  7th  of  May,  1783, 
to   the  higher  station  of  post-captain,  by  commission  ap- 

rating  him  to  the  Nemesis  frigate,  of  twenty-eight  guns. 
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injf  at  this  time  taken  place  between  ail 
ligeretit  powers,  the  Nemesis,  after  a  short  iultr 
ordered  ><•  BngnHtd,  where  she  was  immediately  pi 
commission  and  dismantled.  Alter  an  irksome  in* 
nearly  five  years,  on  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  betwi 
den  and  Russia,  captain  Smith,  in  1788,  with  (hi 
■ion  of  his  own  government,  entered  into  liie  sum 

His  conduct  during  the  period  of  that  northern 
of  such  a  nature  as  to   bring   bis   character  into 
notice,  and  even  procure  his  admission  into  ai 
knighthood  of  the  court  which  he  had  served; 
return  home,  he  had  the  additional  hMOT  of  Ml 
insignia  of  his  knighthood  from  his  own  sovprv 

During  a  short  period  which  intervened  between 

elusion  of  the  Swedish  war  and  that  which  agiti 
'i  liieti,  with  a  very  short  interval,  still  continued 
all  Europe,  Sir  Sidney,  following  trie  bent  of  thi 
I  i  i-in^  mind  with  which  nature  had  endowed  bim 
a  volunteer  in  the  marine  of  Turkey.  Toward  tbt 
sion  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  he  came  from  Sni 
the  express  purpose  of  offering  his  services  to  lo 
siiil  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  the  bold  at 
manner  ill  which  ho  burned  111,'  arsenals  and  dot 
;■  ',-■'! Iier  with  the  several  vessels  in  the  basin,  u 
already  described. 

We  have  also  mentioned  his  having  been  taken  pr 
1 796.  The  particulars  of  his  captivity  and  escape) 
himself  well  told, 

"  When  I  was  taken  at  tea,  I  was  accompanied  bv 

tary,  and  Mr.  Tr ,  a  French  gentleman,  who 

grated  from  bis  country ;  and  who,  it  had  been  aim 
to  pass  for  my  servant,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life 
disguise:  nor  wore  our  expectations  frustrated,  for 
I  called  him,  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  all  slispic* 
"On  my  arrival  in  France,  I  was  treated  at  i 
uneiampled  rigour  ;  and  was  told  I  ought  to  be  tr  i 
a  military  commission  and  shot  as  a  spy.  The  gore 
however,  gave  orders  for  my  removal  to  Paris,  whet 
sent  to  the  Abbaye,  and  together  with  my  two  com 
In  misfortune,  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  Mho* 
means  of  escape  were  the  constant  object  on  which 
ployed  our  minds.      The  window  of  our  prison  wa»  t 


i  from  the  a 


■t ;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  derived  a  hope 

r  later  to  effect  our  object.     We  already  contrived 

Id  carry  on  a  tacit  and  regular  correspondence,  by  means  of 

l,  with  some  women,  who  could  see  us  from  their  apart- 

Mts,  and  who  seemed  to  lake  the  most  lively  interest  in 

T  fate.      They  proposed.  tlii.TiiM.liL-;  to  aw." Lit  in  facilitating 

j  liberation  ;  an  offer  which  {accepted  with  pleasure:  and 

i»  wy  duty  to  confess,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  ex- 

■s  occasioned  by  their  fruitless  attempts,  they  have  not 

laim  to  my  gratitude. 

"  Till  the  time  of  my  departure,  in  which,  however,  they 

*    o  share,  their  whole  employment  was  endeavouring  to 

me:  and  the;  had  the  address  at  all  times  to  deceive 

e  vigilance  of  my  keepers,     tin  both  sides  we  used  bor- 

es,  under  which  we  corresponded,  theirs  being 

it  mythology,  so  that  I   had  now  a 

with  Thalia,  Melpomene,  and   Clio. 

t  length  I  was  removed  to  the  Temple,  where  my  three 

antrived  means  of  intelligence,  and  every  day 

;w  schemes  for  effecting  my  escape.     At  first 

I  eagerly  accepted  them  all ;  but  reflection  soon  destroyed 

Um  hopes  to  which  the  love  of  liherty  had  given  birth.      I 

11  alto  resolved  not  to  leave  my  secretary  in  prison,  and 

is  poor  John,  whoso  safety  was  more  dear  to  me  than 

J  own  emancipation.     In  the  Temple,  John  was  allowed 

>  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  liherty ;  he  was  highly 

-esaed  like  an  English  jockey,  a:ul  knew  how  to  assume  the 

woers  that  corresponded  with  that  character.     Every  one 

j  fond  of  John,  who  drank  and  fraternized  with  the  turn- 

i,  and  made  love  to  the  keeper's  daughter,  who  was  per- 

d  he  would  marry  her;  and  as  the  little  English  jockey 

;*  not  supposed  to  have  received  a  very  brilliant  education, 

'    i  learned,  by  means  of  study,  sufficiently  to  mutilate 

a  native  tongue. 

"  John  appeared  very  attentive  and  eager  in  my  service, 

d  always  spoke  to  bis  master  in  a  very  respectful  manner. 

I  scolded'  him  from  time  to  time  with  much  gravity ;  and  he 

ilayed  his  part  so  well,  that  I  tVt;i[Hi-ntly  surprised  myself, 

etting  my  friend,  and  seriously   giving  orders  to  the 

At  length  John's  wife,  Madame  de  Tr ,  a  very 

cresting  lady,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  made  the  most  un- 
exertions  to  liberate  us  from  our  captivity.     She 
it  come,  however,  tu  the  Temple,  through  fear  of 
•overy  j  hut  from  a  neighbouring  house  she  daily  beheld 


her  husband,  who,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  enjored  alike  in 
secret  ihe  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  friend  of  his  bono. 

Madame  de  Tr now  communicated  a  plan  for  deW- 

\i\)i  us  from  prison,  to  a  sensible  and  courageous  young  nin 
of  her  acquaintance,  who  immediately  acceded  to  it  wkIj- 
uut  hesitation.    This  Frenchman,  who  was  sincere!  t  sttaipi 

to  hi;  country,  said  to  Madame  de  Tr ,  '  I  »iil  sore 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  pleasure,  because  I  beJiev*tb*Ew. 
lish  government  intend  to  restore  Louts  the  XVI11  u 
the  throne;  but  if  the  commodore  is  to  fight  agaio»t  France. 
and  not  for  the  king  of  France,  heaven  forbid  I  should 

"  Charles  L'Oiseau  (for  that  was  the  Dame  our  raing 
friend  assumed)  was  connected  with  the  ageots  of  tbi  k'f 
when  confined  in  tlie  Temple,  and  for  whom  hi  was  jlw 
contriving  the  means  of  escape.  It  was  intended  we  should 
all  get  off  together.  M.  la  Vilheurnois  being  condenwd 
only  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  was  resolved  not  to  quit  in 
present  situation  j  but  Brothiere  and  Duverne  de  Vrnlf, 
were  to  follow  our  example. 

"  Every  thing  was  now  prepared  for  the  execution  of  cat 
project:  the  means  proposed  by  L'Oiseau  appeared  pns. 
ticable,  and  we  resolved  to  adopt  them.  A  bote,  twelve  M 
long,  was  to  be  made  in  a  cellar  adjoining  to  the  prison ;  uil 
the  apartments  to  which  the  cellar  belonged  were  at  ou 
disposal.  Mademoiselle  D— —  rejected  every  prudential  con- 
sideration, generously  came  to  reside  there  for  a  week,  and" 
being  young,  the  other  lodgers  attributed  to  her  alone  the 
frequent  visits  of  L'Oiseau.  Thus  every  thing  seemed  to 
favour  our  wishes.  No  one  in  the  house  in  question  bad  int 
suspicions;  and  the  amiable  little  child  which  Mulinnriwah 

L) had  with  her,  and  who  was  only  seven  years  old, 

was  so  far  from  betraying  our  secret,  that  she  alwats  bat 
a  little  drum,  and  made  u  noise  while  the  work  was  goiof 
on  in  the  cellar.  Meanwhile  L'Oiseau  bod  continued  h« 
lubour  a  considerable  time  without  any  appearance  of  day- 
light, and  be  was  apprehensive  he  had  attempted  the  open- 
ing considerably  too  low,  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  tail 
the  wall  should  he  sounded,  and  for  this  purpose  a  a 
was  required.      Madame  de  Tr — 


u  undertook  to  bring  him,  and  to  detain  hi™ 
in  the  cellar  until  we  had  escaped,  which  waa  to  take  plan 
that  very  day.  The  worthy  man  perceived  the  object  «■»■  id 
serve  some  of  the  victims  of  misfortune,  and  came  without 


Klation.     He  only  said, '  If  I  am  arrested,  take  care  of 
poor  children.' 
"Dot  «but  a  misfortune  now  frustrated  all  our  hopes! 
^^^^Htfl  &e  wa"  wat  sounded  with  the  greatest  precaution, 
■:  fell  out  and  rolled  into  the  garden  of  the 
1«m]ilr;  the  sentinel  perceived  it,  the  alarm  was  given,  the 
trnard  arrived,  and  (ill  mis  discovered,       Fortunately,  lnnv. 
■Tor,  our  friends  had  time  to  make  their  escape,  and  none  of 
e  taken. 
"  They  had  indeed  taken  th^ir  measures  with  the  greatest 
«nd  when   the  commissaries  of  the  Bureau   Central 
to  exabine  the  cellar  and  apartment,  they  found  only 
pieces  of  furniture,  trunks  tilled  with  logs  of  wood 
r,  and  the  hats  with  tri-oolonred  cockades  provided 
flight,  as  those  we  wore  were  black. 
is  first  attempt,  though  extremely  well  conducted, 

failed,  I  wrote  to  Madame  de  Tr ,  both  to  enn- 

ir  young  friend,  who  was  miserable  at  having 
as  he  was  going  into  port.     We  were  so  far, 
r,  from  suffering  ourselves  to  be  discouraged,  that 
continued  to  form  new  schemes  for  our  deliverance ; 
ier  perceived  it,  and  I  was  frequently  so  open  as  to 
ledge  the  fact.    '  Commodore,'  said  he, '  your  friends 
rous  of  liberating  you,  and  they  only  do  their  duty ; 
in  doing  mine  in  watching  you  still  more  narrowly.' 
this  keeper  was  a  man  of  unparalleled  severity, yet 
departed  from  the  rules  of  civility  and  politeness. 
•  treated  all  the  prisoners  with  kindness,  and  even  piqued 
his  generosity.     Various  proposals  were  mode  to 
3  rejected  them  all,  watched  us  more  closely,  anil 
'ad  the  profoundest  silence.     One  day  when  I  dined 
h  him, he  perceived  that  I  fixed  my  attention  on  a  window, 
D  partly  open,  and  which  looked  upon  the  street.     I  saw 
neasiness  and  it  amused  me:  however,  to  put  an  end 
I  said  to  him,  laughing,  '  I  know  what  you  are  think- 
but  fear  not,  it  is  now  three  o'clock,  I  will  make  u 
with  you  till  midnight;  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 
until  that  time,  even  were  the  doors  open,  I  would 
ipe;  when  that  hour  is  passed,  my  promise  is  at  an 
id  we  are  enemies  again.'     '  Sir,'  replied  he,  '  your 
a  safer  bond  than  my  bars  or  bolts;  till  midnight, 
re,  I  am  perfectly  easy.' 
4  When  wo  rose  from  table,  the  keeper  took  me  aside,  and 
Commodore,  the  Boulevard  is  not  far  off;  if  you  are 


I 
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inclined  lo  take  the  air  there,  I  will  conduct  ;ot.'    Mj 
illlilllllmiml  was  extreme;  nor  could  I  conceire  buw  tk" 
man,  who  appeared  so  severe  and  so   uneasy,  OninU  lb 
suddenly  persuade  himself  tu  make  me  such  a  prop**!, 
accepted  it,  however,  and  in  the  evening  we  went  obi.  Ft»» 
that  time  forward  this  confidence  always  BOMif  rf     ™" 
ever  I  was  desirous  to  enjoy  perfect  liberti,  1  offem 
wpwukMi  of  arms  till  a  certain  hour;   this  my  g 
enemy  never  refused;  hut  when  the  armistice  was  at 
his  vigilance  was  unbounded;  every  post  was  examined,  an 
if  the  government  ordered  that  1  should  be  kept  clow,  tie 
order  was  enforced  with  the  greatest  care.    Thus  1  wat agT 
free  lo  contrive  and  prepare  for  my  escape,  and  beww 
me  with  the  utmost  rigour.     This  man  had  a  very  araui 
idea  of  the  obligations  of  honour.     He  often  said  to  me,  *  9 
you  were  under  sentence  of  death,  I  would  permit  wan 
go  out  on  your  parole,  because  I  should   be  certain  of  year 
return.     Many  very  honest  prisoners,  and  I  myself  am 
the  rest,  would*  not  return  in  the  like  case;  but  nn  officer. 
especially  ao  officer  of  distinction,  hold*  hU  honour  dr 
than  his  life.     1  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  commodore,  and  th 
fore  I  should  be  the  less  uneasy  if  you  desired  the  gain  to  W 
always  open.' 

"  My  keeper  was  right.  While  I  enjoyed  my  liherti,  I 
endeavoured  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea  of  rov  escape,  and  1 
should  have  been  averse  lo  employ,  for  that  ohject,  warn 
that  had  occurred  to  my  imagination  duiing  my  boor>  »l 
liberty.  One  day  I  received  a  letter  containing-  matter  of 
great  importance,  which  I  had  the  strongest  deeu-e hultiiB 
ately  to  read;  but  as  I  he  contents  related  to  my  intended  de- 
liverance, I  asked  leave  to  return  to  my  room  and  brod  off 
the  truce.  The  keeper,  however,  refused,  saying,  wok  • 
laugh,  that  he  wanted  to  take  some  sleep;  accordingly,  I* 
lay  down,  and  I  postponed  the  perusal  of  my  letter  to  la« 


.n.ii'ir. 

"Me, 


eanwhile  no  opportunity  of  flight  offered:  but  o 


..  ;,  the  directory  ordered  me  to  be  treated  with  rv- 

I'be   keeper   punctually   obeyed   all   the  order*  B* 

received;  and  he,  who  the  preceding  evening  hail  granted 

in*  the  greatest  liberty,  now  doubled  my  guard,  in  order  M 

exercise  a  more  perfect  vigilance. 

_"  Among  the  prisoners,  was  a  man  condemned  for  at- 
tain puliiii  ;il  ofiVaoei  to  ten  year**  confinement,  and  wbem 
all  the  other  prisoners  suspected  of  acting  in  ibe  detestable 


city  of  a  spy  on  his  companions.     Their  suspicion!),  i  ■  t — 
,  appeared  lo  have  some  foundation,   and   I   felt  the 

Keatest  anxiety  on  account  of  my  friend  John.  I  was, 
wever,  fortunate  enough  soon  after  to  ohtain  his  liberty. 
Ad  exchange  of  prisoners  heing  about  to  take  place,  I  appli- 
ed to  have  ray  servant  included  in  the  cartel;  and  though  this 
3uest  might  easily  have  been  refused,  fortunately  no  diffi- 
ty  arose,  and  it  was  granted.  When  the  day  of  his 
departure  arrived,  my  kind  and  affectionate  friend  could 
scarcely  lie  prevailed  upon  to  leave  me,  till  at  length  he 
yielded  to  my  most  earnest  entreaties.  We  parted  with 
tears  in  our  eyes,  which  to  me  were  the  tears  of  pleasure, 
because  my  friend  was  leaving  a  situation  of  the  greatest 

"  The  amiable  jocl.vv  was  regretted  by  every  one;  our 
turnkeys  drank  a  good  journey  to  him ;  nor  could  the  girl 
be  had  courted,  help  weeping  for  his  depan  ire,  while  her 
mother,  who  thought  John  a  very  good  youth,  hoped  she 
should  one  day  call  him  her  son-in-law.  I  was  soon  informed 
of  his  arrival  in  London,  and  this  eircum stance  rendered  my 
own  captivity  less  painful.  1  should  have  been  happy  also 
to  bare  exchanged  my  secretary  ;  but  as  he  had  no  other 
dangers  lo  encounter  than  tho!-o  which  were  common  to  us 
both,  he  always  rejected  the  idea,  considering  it  as  a  violation 
of  that  friendship  of  which  he  lias  given  tne  so  many  proofs. 
On  the  4th  of  September  (18th  Fructidor)  the  rigour  of 
my  confinement  was  still  further  increased.  The  Keeper, 
whose  name  was  Lasme,  was  displaced,  I  was  again  kept 
close  prisoner,  and,  [u^i'ther  with  my  liberty,  lost  the  hopes 
of  a  peace  which  I  had  thought  approaching,  and  which  this 
event  must  contribute  to  postpone, 

"  At  this  time  a  pnipi.;;il  \;  n~  iiiii'lo  to  inc  fur  iny  escape, 
which  I  adopted  as  my  last  resource.  The  plan  was,  to 
have  forged  orders  drawn  up  for  mv  removal  to  another 
prison,  and  then  to  carry  me  off.  A  French  gentleman,  M. 
de  Phelipeaux,  a  man  of  eipial  intrepidity  and  generosity, 
offered  to  execute  this  enterprise."  The  order  then  heing 
accurately  imitated,  and,  hy  means  of  a  bribe,  the  real  stamp 
of  the  minister's  signature  procured,  nothing  remained  hut 
to  find  men  bold  enough  to  put  the  plan  in  execution. 
I'helipeaii*  and   L'OUeau   would  have  eagerly  undertaken 
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it,  but  both  being  known,  arid  even  notorious  at  the  TemjJf, 
it   was  absolutely   necessary  to   employ   others.     Utun. 

B and  L ,  therefore,  both  men  of  tritd 

accepted  the  offer  with  pleasure  and  alacrity. 

"  With  this  order  then   the;  cune  to  the  TempW,  Mr 

B in  the  dress  of  an  adjutant,  and  Mr  L 

officer.  The  keeper  having  perused  the  order,  and  ama- 
tively examined  the  minister's  signature,  went  into  anotkif 
room,  leaving  my  two  deliverers  for  some  time  in  the  end- 
est  uncertainty  and  suspense;  at  length  he  returned,  tc 
panied  by  the  register  (or  greffier)  of  the  prison,  and  op 
me  to  be  called.  When  the  register  informed  me  of  then 
of  the  Directory,  I  pretended  to  be  very  much  concern*!, 
it,  but  the  adjutant  assured  me  in  the  most  serious  m 
•thiit  the  government  were  very  far  from  intending 
gravate  my  misfortunes,  and  that  I  should  be  very 
able  at  the  place  whither  he  was  ordered  to  ooninl 
expressed  my  gratitude  to  all  the  servants  employed  ibor 
the  prison  ;  and,  ns  you  may  imagine,  was  not  very  long  in 
packing  up  my  clothes. 

"  At  my  return,  the  register  observed,  that  at  lratt  i 
men  from  the  guard  must  accompany  me ;  and  the  adjutant, 
without  being  in  the  least  confounded,  acquiesced  in  UK0M- 
tice  of  the  remark,  and  gave  orders  for  them  to  be  call* 
nut.  But  on  reflection,  and  remembering,  as  it  wen,  t 
laws  of  chivalry  and  of  honour,  he  addressed  me  tayii 
'  Commodore,  you  are  an  officer,  1  am  an  officer  alto ;  yo 
parole  will  be  enough.  Give  me  that,  and  I  hare  no  tw 
of  an  escort.'  *  Sir,'  replied  I, 'if  that  is  sufficient,  I  s»t 
on  the  faith  of  an  officer,  to  accompany  you  wherever  ye 
choose  to  conduct  me.'  Every  one  applauded  this  aohl 
action,  while  I  confess  I  had  myself  great  difficulty  to  si 
smiling.     The  keeper  now  asked  for  a  discharge,  and 

register  gave  the  book  to  Mr  B ,  who  boldly  signed 

with  a  proper  flourish,  L.  Oger,  adjutant-general.  Mast 
while  I  employed  the  attention  of  the  lurnki  v«,  ami  It ' 
them  with  favours  to  prevent  them  from  having  time  to 
fleet,  nor  indeed  did  they  seem  to  have  any  other  thos 
than  their  own  advantage.  The  register  and  keeper  ace 
panied  us  as  far  as  the  second  court,  and  at  length  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  we  left  them  after  a  1  —  ' 


ceremony  and  politeness 
"  We  instantly  entered  ai 
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t  the  stupid  fellow  had  not  gone  a  hundred  paces  before 

•  broke  his  wheel  against  a  post,  and  hurt  an  unfortunate 

This  unlucky  accident  brought  a  crowd  about 

i,  who  were  very  angry  at  the  injury  the  poor  fellow  had 

;  we  quilted  the  coach,  took  our  portmanteaus  in 

r  hands,  and  went  off  in  an  instant.     Though  the  people 

oh,  they  did  not  say  a  word  to  us,  only  abusing 

*■  coachman.     And  when  our  driver  demanded  his  fare, 

,  through  an   inadvertency   that  might  have 

1  us  to  be  arrested,  gave  him  a  double  louis  d'or. 

laving  separated  when  we  quitted  the  carriage,  I  arrived 

it  the  Appointed  rendezvous  with  only  my  secretary  and  M 

'•  Phelipeum,  who  had  joined  us  near  the  prison,  and  though 

n  »ery  desirous  of  waiting  for  my  two  friends  to  thank 

take  my  leave  of  them,   M.  du  Fhelipeaux  observed 

e  was  not  a  moment  to  he  lost.     I  therefore  postponed 

I  another  opportunity  my  expression  of  gratitude  to  my 

■Hit  and  we  immediately  set  off  for  Rouen,  where  Mr 

-,  had  made  every  preparation  for  our  reception. 

**  At  Rouen  we  were  ohliged  to  stay  scleral  days,  and  as 

ir  passports  were  perfectly  regular,  we  did  not  take  much 

e  to  conceal  ourselves,   but   in  the  evening  we  walked 

r  took  the  air  upon  the  brinks  of  the  Seine. 

is  the 

t  encountering  any 

r  dangers,  I  arrived  in    London,  together  with  my 

_iTT  and  my  friend  M,  I'helipeaux,  who  could  not  pre- 

d  nimself  to  leave  us." 

Id  the  month  of  June,  1798,  he  was  appointed   to  the 

tnmand  of  the  TigTe,  of  eighty  guns;  and  in  November 

tiled  for  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  bad  a  command  as 

modore  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

8ir   Sidney  repaired   to   C>>n?tantinnpli',  where   he  was 

vceived  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  by  the  Turks, 

o  whom  ho  was  already  known.      In  the  month  of  March, 

f  received  intelligence   from   IMhestzar    Pacha, 

Syria,  of  the  incursion  nimli-  tiv  Huonaparte's 

it  province,  and  its  approach  to  Acre,  its  cap. 

ey  hastened  with  a  part  of  the  naval  force  under 

s  orders  to  its  relief,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  arriving 

o  days  before  the  French.     In  the  defence  of  Acre, 

■  Sidney   immortalised   his   name.     Its  result  has  been 

.-:idy  stated. 

The  exploits  which  attach  renown  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 


length,  every  thing   being  ready   for  i 
innef,  we  quitted  Rouen,  a; 
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name,  hiving  been  chieHj  performed  during  the  period 
included  in  this  chapter,  we  have  given  his  personal  tnrmoin 
a  place  here.  His  career,  however,  waa  not  jet  closed.  He 
materially  aided  in  the  struggles  which  ended  hi  the  wpol- 
mon  of  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  was  wounded  it  AU- 
kir,  when  the  gallant  Abercromby  lost  hi-  lifV. 

In  1804,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral  and  a  colonel  of 

In  1806,  he  commanded,  with  distinguished  miriw.  the 
English  squadron  at  Sicily,  and  the  year  following,  tmw 
of  Duckworth's  eipeditioo  to  the  Dardanelles  against  wu 
former  allies  the  Turks. 

Sir  Sidney  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  in  firojr 
at  head-quarters,  and  was  not  employed  in  important  enlri- 
tirises  so  much  as  from  his  unequalled  bravery  it  mifrht  bi'<- 
been  expected.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  his  preferment 
was  impeded  by  his  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Gmrje 
IV.,  by_ his  attention!  to  ton  princess  of  Wales,  after" iri> 
queen  Caroline. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  inlniir.il  in  lS'-il,  by  rotation. iml 
having  spent  an  extended  old  nge  in  retirement,  chidli  il 
Pari*,  be  died  there  in  1840. 


OliD  DUNCAN.—  Adam  Duncan  was  of  a  Scottish 
lily  (Duncan  of  Lundie)  ;  and  there  is  a  well  aiithentj- 
ed  heraldic  tradition  relative  to  it,  which  accounts  parti - 
larly  for  its  crest,  a  dismasted  ship,  now  borne  over  the 
nu  of  Camperdown.  A  person  belonging  to  the  family, 
ing  supercargo  on  board  a  vessel  hound  from  Norway  to 
"'  *e  place  Dundee,  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
i  which  the  ship  was  reduced  almost  lo  a  wreck, 
Tew  experienced  great  hardship  ami  distress.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  all  human  expectation,  the  crew  were 
rovideutially  enabled  to  navigate  their  crippled  vessel  safe 
•jj  port,  and  the  parents  of  their  fortunately  rescued  son 
mediately  adopted  the  crest  alluded  to,  in  commemoration 
(  the  danger*  which  he  had  escaped. 
Our  hero  was  born  in  the  month  of  July,  1731,  and  re- 
ived the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  Dundee.  His 
.  ii  a  naval  officer,  was  made  in  the  year  174t!,  when 
•  was  put  under  the  command  of  captain  Robert  Haldane, 
rho  then  commanded  the  Hhorebaui  frigate,  and  with  whom 
■  continued  two  or  three  years. 

Iu   1755,  he   was   promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 

mediately  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  Norwich, 

i   fourth-rate,   commanded    by    captain    Harrington,   and 

.tended  as  one  of  the  squadron  which  was  to  accompany 


W  macaw  i  1 cat  that  dap  returned  to  England,  tad  captaa 
Kml,  after  harms  for  a  short  tone  ctunnucA-i  iti 
Oniftaau,  bang  afpetnteil  to  toe  Torbaj,  of  *i«iti-t«r 
rwas,  panrftb  pupil  to  be  appointed  second  lieaieMBt 
U  thai  ship.  After  remaining  on  the  borne  station,  tai 
ewiar.  to  the  otnnw  cannon  of  ihe  (echit,  Terr  nnin«r. 
exmctr  employed  far  the  space  of  near  it' three 'ton,  b. 

•-■-.-.A   ■  •*■-  --J-  — ■  -  -"nr?-  -1*11  rnmiinm 

mm  of  Got**,  ob  the  eoaat  of  Africa,  where  he  w»  ibU) 
i  i  indi  1  at  the  attack  of  the  fort.  Soon  afterward*  hi 
roae  to  the  rank  of  f  rst  Krntenoj it  of  the  Torba;,  ia  wbek 
t^aiii  he  letuiatd  to  England. 

O*  the  21st  of  September,  1750,  he  wu  advance!  w  ik 
rank  of  tn«mitr(  but  doe*  not  appear  to  hate  beat  far- 
mnngh  :■.  Ian*  a:,:  nth  ir.t  amrtnaMJ  ii  L>  srw 

■  .  V,--  ::..■  :  ■  .:...  .  ■  ■  hi  I  j  :  .  .■  ■ 
rfh  aceured.  He  did  sot,  however,  long  coanmt 
m  »o  ■attire  a  Male;  for  having  been  advanced  to  the  run 
of  port  captain,  ia  1761,  and  appointed  Id  the  Taiant 
of  MTcntr-fovar  ran*,  he  again  became  material!  j  ttmmOtt, 
•a  respect  to  Knice,  wkh  bos  original  friend  and  puna, 
admiral  KeppeL  An  expedition  iciaat  the  French  aiiai 
of  BeDekle  taring  been  detenaioed  on  in  the  Eritai 
rataiK,  Keppd,  who  waa  pitched  upon  to  **— "-"^  iht 
•anal  part  of  the  iatended  enterprise,  headed  bis  tat* 
pendant  on  that  occasion  on  board  the  Valiant ;  and  not  leaf 
after,  Duncan  formed  part  of  the  expeditioa  vum 
IT     III     1  ^  -P— —  -B— 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Harannah,  be  t\  i  nup-ekl 
KepfeU  who  wax  appointed  to  command  on  the  Janata 
station,  in  the  same  capedtj  be  bad  before  held,  and  cn> 
thfed  with  bam  there  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

At  the  cencfMion  of  the  ;ear  1799,  the  Monarch,  captan 
Duma's  ship,  waa  one  of  the  ship*  put  under  the  onkn 
of  Sir  George  Rodney,  who  was  instructed  to  fore*  n» 
war  to  Gibraltar  thrown  all  impedimenta,  and  relieve  it* 
-  which  was  then  deaeir  blockaded  bj  a  "— 
tin  mnd  mi*  and  a  flotilla  bvar 


On  the  loth  of  January,  17^0.  the  British  fleet,  Wing 
Um  off  Cape  Si.  Vincent,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  squadron, 
oxntinrirl.-J  by  Don  Juan  de  Langara.,  who  was  purposely 
Maliuned.  ihere  to  inlei'oepl  .Sir  ficcr^e,  who,  according  to 
■  [■illation  rfL-i.-iii.-il  liy  the  curt  of  Spain,  w.i-  ~ li | r— 
potd  to  be  on  his  passage  towards  the  besieged  fort  re- J, 
b  ■  squadron  consisting  of  no  more  than  four  ships  of 
line,  having  a  fleet  of  victuallers  and  transports  under 
r  protection.  The  Monarch  hail  not  the  advantage  of 
g  sheathed  with  copper  ;  hut,  notwithstanding  this  itt- 
mieoce,  added  to  the  adilitional  circumstance  of  her 
;  by  no  means  remarkable  as  a  swift  sailer,  captain 
can  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  action  before  any 
■r  ship  in  the  fleet. 
Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has 
n  stated  the  ship  he  commanded  laboured,  she  was  pressed 
d  of  the  fleet,  under  all  the  soil  that  could,  with  any 
■e  of  propriety,  bo  set  upon  her  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
u  captain  Duncan  was  warned,  by  some  coppered  ships 
"i  be  passed,  of  the  danger  he  incurred,  by  dashing  so 
•tUr  amidst  three  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  were 
M  ahead,  without  some  support,  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
in  no  other  terms  than,  "  1  with  to  6c  among 
The  strength  of  the  wind,  the  citation  of  the  sea, 
d  the  swiftness  with  which  the  Monarch  passed  through 
nitetl  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  conversation,  and 
'n  Duncan  had  hi?  wl-.hi.-j  complied  with,  hj  speedily 
5  himself  well  up  within  engaging  distance  of  hisaiitu- 
,  He  found  hi  ii  i-i  [|'n!oii',"iiiti.-  one  oft he  Spanish  ships 
,1  for'.-e,  though  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  It 
;h,  while  two  others  of  the  like  riUeand  magnitude  lay 
hin  musket  shot  to  the  leeward  of  him.  He  accordingly 
>d  his  best  effort*  against  his  opponents,  and  after  a  short 
Igh  animated  n>i-i  .mi-,  h:i<l  the  .■.-iili-l'.u-litin  of  -c.-iiiL: 
t  colours  of  San  Auguslin,  of  seventy  guns  strike,  in 
'  n  of  her  submission  to  the  Monarch.  The  rigging  of 
the  victor  bad  by  this  time  received  too  much  damage  to 
render  it  possible  for  captain  llum-aii  to  hoist  out  a  boat  for 
the  purpose  of  boarding  hi-  prize,  particularly  as  it  then  blew 
so  hard,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  on  a  lee  shore,  be  win. 
therefore,  compelled  to  resign  the  honour  of  taking  posses. 


■r—i  I  wt  ^gW  rfth.  Ottfcfcn;  it 
J  fcwg>  Urn  *m,  ■ifc.M 


"  &»*■  Draua." 


In  conseqaenco  of  the  victory  of  Camperdnwn,  the  ad- 
miral  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  and  viscount  of 
I  Britain,  by  the  titles  of  baron  Oamperdown  and 
riKOunt  Duncan.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of  both 
of  parliament,  and  the  city  of  London  voted  him 
the  freedom,  with  a  sword  of  ihe  value  of  two  hundred 
guineas. 

"a  soon  as  the  ship*  destined  to  remain  under  his  order* 
e  refitted,  he  returned  again  to  his  station  ;  and,  by  hi* 
continued  vigilance,  almost  annihilated  the  Hutch  trade: 
their  vessels,  whenever  any  were  found  hardy  enough  to 
attempt  putting  to  sea,  were  captured  in  siyht  of  their  own 
ports ;  for  the  whole  coast  was  so  completely  blockaded,  that 
instances  very  rarely  occurred  of  their  being  able  to  elude  the 
extreme  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers. 

His  lordship  continued  to  retain  the  command  on  the 
north-sea  station,  till  the  commencement  of  the  year,  1801, 
when  he  retired  from  active  service.  He  died  on  the  fourth 
;,  1804,  iu  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His  ion  was 
J  earl  of  Camperdown  in  1631. 
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B  you  home."     "  Fear,  grandmamma,"  he  replied,  "  I 
never  saw  fear;  what  is  it?"    This  bo;  was  the  future  hero, 
on  of  the  Nile,  ihe  conqueror  at  Trafalgar, 
io  Nelson,  the  fourth  sou  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Nel- 

l,  rector  of  13  urn  ham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 

j,  i>orn  in  the  parsonage-house  of  that  parish,  September 

i,  17S8.  His  father's  progenitors  were  originally  settled 
Hillsborough,  where,  in  addition  to  a  small  hereditary 
date,  they  possessed  the  patronage  of  the  living,  which  one 
of  ibem  enjoyed  for  several  years.  By  his  mother's  side  he 
wu  related  to  the  Walpoleg,  and  was  named  Horatio  for 
Horatio  Walpole,  earl  of  Orfbrd,  and  to  two  great  Norfolk 
"arnilies,  the  Cholmondeleys  and  the  Townshends. 

He  was  placed,  while  yet  of  a  tender  age,  at  the  high- 
*chool  of  Norwich,  whence  he  was  removed  Io  North- 
Watabam,  both  within  the  precincts  of  his  native  county. 
But  be  did  not  long  remain  there;  for  being  the  younger 
ton  of  a  numerous  family,  an  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized 
of  obtaining  Mine  professional  employment  (at  bin)  early  in 
life.      This  occurred  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old. 

Some  disputes  Living  taken  place  between  the  courts  of 
St.  James's  and  Madrid,  relative  to  the  possession  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  an  armament   was  immediately  ordered, 

d  captain  Suckling,  his  maternal  uncle,  having  obtained  a 
•hip,  be  was  placed  on  his  quarter-deck  as  a  midshipman,  on 
board  the  Raisonable,  of  siity-four  guns.  But  after  his 
"  mily  had  been  at  the  expense  of  his  outfit,  negotiations 
ere  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  which  hostilities  were 
uspended.      On  this,  the  ships  in  commission  were  laid  up 

)rdinary,and  theofiicers  dismissed.  But  instead  of  return- 
j  borne,  young  Nelson,  who  feit  no  abatement  of  bis 
ardour,  entered  on  hoard  a  merchantman,  in  which  he  made 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  this  occasion,  although  he  obtained  considerable  nau- 
tical knowledge,  so  far  as  hare  practice  extended,  yet  having 
no  field  for  his  ambition,  he  became  disgusted,  and  would 
have  willingly  embraced  any  other  profession.  On  his 
return,  however,  finding  that  Ins  uncle  had  obtained  the  Tri- 
umph, he  repaired  on  board  of  her  in  his  former  capacity, 
and  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  service;  but  as  he 
possessed  an  inherent  ardour,  coupled  with  an  unabating 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  utter  scorn  of  danger,  he  was  ever 
active  to  participate  in  those  scenes  where  knowledge  was  to 
be  obtained  or  glory  earned. 
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r  injurious,  and  his  health  arc.)  riling  I  y  yielded  to  thi' 
ire,  so  thirt  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  on  purpose 
•the  his  native  air. 

iving  recovered  his  health,  he  passed,  on  the  8th  of 

I,  1777,  the  usual  examination  before  the  Board  for  the 

t  of  lieutenant,  and  on  the  subsequent  day  received  his 

a  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe,  of  thirty. 

In  this  vessel  he  cruized  against  the  Americans, 

o  Lowestoffe  happening  to  capture  a  letter  of  marque 

ing  to  the  colonies,  then  in  a  stale  of  insurrection,  the 

-lieutenant  proved  unable  to  take  possession  of  her,  in 

f  a  tremendous  sea,  that  seemed  to  interdict 

1  approach.      The  captain,  piqued  at  this   circumstance, 

■d  desirous  of  effecting  the  object  of  his  wishes,  inquired 

r  he  had  not  an  officer  capable  of   boarding  the 

On  hearing  this,  lieutenant   Nelson  immediately 

into  the  boat,  and  told   the  master,  who  wished  to 

inticipated  him,  "  that  if  lie  came  back  without  suc- 

s,  it  would  be  his  turn." 

l  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bristol,  and  rose  by 

o  be  first-lieutenant.      In  the  course  of  the  sue. 

gl  year  (June  11,  1779)  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post- 

U,  on  which  occasion  he  was  appointed  to  (lie  command 

_  a  H  in  chin  broke.      Having  sa>led  in  (his  vessel  for  the 

Vast  Indies,  he  repaired  to  Port-Royal  in  the  island  of 
'  maica,  and  an  expedition  against  one  of  the  Spanish  sot- 
ments  being  then  in  contemplation,  he  had  an  oppor. 
tunitr,  for  the  first  time,  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  com. 
manning- officer.  The  enterprise  to  which  we  allude  was 
planned  by  .Sir  John  Dalling,  the  then  governor,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  on  fort  St.  Juan,  in  the  Gulphof  Mexico. 
On  this  occasion  the  commander  of  the  I  i  inch  in  broke  con. 
veyed  the  troops,  which  were  few  in  point  of  number,  and 
were  destitute  of  a  field  officer.  Edward  Marcus  lte.sparJ, 
who  afterwards  suffered  for  lii.'li  treason,  acted  as  chief  en- 
gineer, while  captain  l'olson  commanded  the  land  forces; 
tot  the  place  would  never  have  been  taken  had  not  the 
first  of  these  officers  landed,  directed  the  assault,  and  e 
pointed  the  guns  with  his  own  hand. 

His  ship  being  paid  off  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  parsonage-house  of 
Burnbam  Thorpe.  But  he  did  not  remain  there  long,  for 
he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  Boreas,  in  whieh 
b*  repaired  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  had  under  him 


■ 
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e  centre  division.  The  English  Heel  cmisisted  of  four- 
■  sail  of  the  line,  ami  that  of  the  enemy  of  fifteen,  with  an 
's  Hag  tiring  on  board  the  Snns- Culottes,  of  120  guns 
"0  men.  After  a  sharp  and  bloody  conflict,  two  ships 
ptured;  and  the  Agamemnon  was  twice  called  off 
il,  on  account  of  his  eagerness  for  a  close  action, 
i  after  this  he  mi  detached  with  a  small  squadron 
e  Mediterranean  fleet,  hy  means  of  which  lie  swept 
cent  coasts  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  out  nine  ships 
ig  to  the  French  from  the  bays  of  Alasaio  and 
a,  in  the  neigh bourhuod  of  Vado. 
n  the  Viceroy  of  Corsica,  (Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord 
.)  foreseeing  the  approaching  evacuation  of  that  island, 
-  fil  u,  seize  on  the  isle  of  Elba,  he  was  employed  for 
•ok;  and  having  first  effected  a  landing,  and  then 
ie  Captain,  of  74  guns,  within  half  a  pistol  shot  of 
d  bastion,  the  governor  consented  to  a  capitulation, 
rdinglj  the  town  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  with  one  hund- 
•  of  cannon,  was  immediately  surrendered. 
n  December  1796,  captain  Nelson  was  gratified  for  his 
S  by  the  perini— iun  of  Imi-ting  a  broad  pendant  sa 
dore  on  board  La  Milierve,  In  which  frigate  he  cap. 
;  La  Sabina,  a  forty-gun  ship.  Of  the  enemy  one 
id  and  siity-four  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  tl 
a  only  forty -one  on  board  his  own  vessel.  Soonafti 
»  descried  the  Spanish  Heet,  and  immediately  steeriil 
he  intelligence  ti>  die  .'quad  run  cuminaudi-d  Ipv  Sir  John 
i,  who  by  his  coniluct  on  that  day  (  February  14, 171)7,) 
d  and  acquired  the  title  of  earl  of  St.  Vincent. 
imodore  Nelson,  having  communicated  the  parti 
s  relative  to  the  force  and  state  of  the  enemy,  shifted 
his  pendant  on  board  the  Captain,  of  seventy-four  gtina, 
commanded  by  captain  Miller.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  relinquished  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  in  order 
to  pursue  the  fleet  under  Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  no  sooner 
received  the  joyful  tiding!,  than  tie  prepared  for  action, 
although  he  ha.)  only  fifteen,  to  oppose  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line.  lie  did  not,  however,  upon  this  occasion  disdain 
to  make  use  of  the  advantages  arising  out  of  superior  sea- 
manship ;  for,  by  sailing  down  in  a  close  and  compact  order, 
he  contrived  to  begin  the  engagement  before  the  Spanish 
admiral  was  able  to  complete  his  line  of  battle,  as  a  number 
of  the  ships  had  heeu  separated  from  the  main  body. 
Seizing,  therefore,  the  critical  roomeut  when  they  were  still 
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in  disorder,  by  carrying  a  press  of  fail,  the  English  snddenl' 
passed  through  the  Spanish  squadron,  after  which  tbry 
tasked  in  injudicious  a  manner,  as  to  cut  off  ail  that  p-Tlkio 
which  had  fallen  to  leeward.  About  eleven  o'clock  tkr 
si,- nil  was  matin  from  the  Victory  for  close  light,  and  aftef 
a  severe  cannonade,  foul  ships  were  captured. 

The  following  account  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Nelson, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  drawn  up  by  colonel  Drab  water, 
who  happened  to  he  on  board  at  the  time: — 

"  When  Sir  John  Jervishad  accomplished  his  boldinttatjon 
of  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  had 
i'ci.i  -i -| ■.II  :ilt-d  tn  ".  iiniivard  with  his  main  bodv,  coDHltiqf 
of  eighteen  s-hlps  of  the  line,  from  iiine  ships  that  wen  tat 
off  to  leeward,  appeared  to  ronke  a  movement,  as  if  wilka 
view  to  join  the  latter.  This  design  was  completely  ires, 
traced  by  the  timely  opposition  of  commodore  Nelson, 
whose  station  in  the  rear  of  the  British  line  afforded  him  id 
opportunity  of  observing  this  manoeuvre.  i 
Captain,  had  no  sooner  passed  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  shj|» 
that  were  to  windward,  than  he  ordered  her  to  wear,  «m 
stood  on  the  other  Inch  towards  the  enemy. 

"In   executing   this   bold   and  decisive   tnanacotre,  tht 
commodore  reiuhed  the  sixth  ship  from  the  enemi'i  rut, 
which    bore    the    Spanish    admiral's    Bag,     :■ 
Trinidada,  of  136  guns,  a  ship  of  four  deck*,  reported  w 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.     Notwithstanding 
of  force,   the  commodore  instantly   engaged    Ihi.  BMQfJa 

Tnent,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  to  contend,  nrf 
with  her,  but  with  her  second  ahead  and  astern,  r»A 
of  three  decks.  While  he  maintained  this  unequal  cotnUl, 
which  was  viewed  with  admiration  mixed  with  aniietv.hu 
friends  were  Hying  to  his  support;  the  enemy's  attratKUi 
was  soon  directed  to  the  Culloden,  captain  Trouhridge,aad 
in  a  short  lime  after  to  the  Blenheim,  of  90  guns,  capuii 

h'redeii'.'l;,  "1 pportunely  came  to  his  assistance, 

"  The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  commodore  staggered  tin 
Spanish  admiral,  who  already  appeared  to  waver  in  pursniiy' 
his  intention  of  joining  the  ships  cut  off  by  the  British  t)M, 
when  the  Cullodcn's  timely  arrival,  and  captain  Tri>ubridi(*'j 
spirited  support  of  the  commodore,  together  with  thr  ap- 
proach of  the  Blenheim,  followed  by  rear -admiral  Parlw, 
with  the  Prince  t.Jeorge,  Orion,  Irresistible,  and  Disdra, 
nnt  far  distant,  il»tvviuiued  the  Spanish  admiral  to  ch»nir« 
hi*  design  altogetVitT,  wA  Vfc  "Swa-n  aa\  •&*  t^juI  for  tk 
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ships  of  his  main  bod;  to  haul  their  wind,  and  make  sail 
the  larboard  tack. 

**  Not  a  moment  was  lust  in  improving:  the  advantage 
apparent  in  favour  of  the  British  squadron.  As  the  ships 
of  rear-admiral  Parker's  division  approached  the  enemy's 
ships,  in  support  of  the  Captain,  commodore  Nelson's  ship, 
and  her  gallant  seconds,  lliis  Bbnhcim  and  Culloden,  the 
cannonade  became  lnuiu  animated  and  impressive.  In  this 
manner  did  commodore  Nelson  on^a^o  a  Spanish  three- 
decker,  nntil  he  had  nearly  expended  all  the  ammunition  in 
his  ship,  which  had  sull'i-red  the  loss  of  her  fore  top-mast, 
and  received  such  considerable  damage  in  her  sails  and  rig- 
ging, that  she  was  almost  rendered  hora  lie  combat.  At  this 
critical  period  the  Spani-h  I  hrci>  dicker,  having  lost  her 
mizen  mast,  fell  on  board  a  Spanish  two-decker,  of  84  guns, 
that  was  her  second,  this  Utter  ship  consequently  now  became 
the  commodore's  opponent,  and  a  most  vigorous  fire  was 
kept  up  for  some  time  by  bmlj  ships  within  pistol-shot. 

**  It  was  now  that  the  commodore's  ship  lost  many  men, 
and  that  the  damages  already  sustained,  through  the  long 
and  arduous  conflict  which  she  had  maintained,  appeared  to 
render  a  continuance  of  the  contest  in  the  usual  way  pre- 
carious, or  perhaps  impossible.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  commodore,  from  a  sudden  impulse,  instantly  resolved 
on  a  bold  and  decisive  measure,  ami  determined,  whatever 
might  he  the  event,  to  attempt  his  opponent  sword  in  hand; 
the  boarders  were  summoned,  and  orders  given  to  lay  his 
ship  on  board  the  enemy. 

"  Fortune  favours  the  brave  I  Nor  on  this  occasion  was 
she  unmindful  of  her  favourite.  Ralph  Willet  Miller,  the 
commodore's  captain,  so  judiciously  directed  the  course  of 
the  ship  that  he  laid  her  aboard  the  starboard -quarter  of  the 
Spanish  eighty-four,  her  sprit- sail -yard  passing  over  the 
enemy's  poop,  and  hooking  in  her  mizen -shrouds  ;  when  the 
word  to  board  Kin;,-  gin  o,  the  officers  and  seamen  destined 
for  this  peril  ml  duty,  headed  by  lieutenant  Berry,  together 
with  thedetachment  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Pearson,  then  doing  duty  as  marines  on 
board  the  Captain,  passed  with  rapidity  on  board  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  in  a  short  time  the  San  Nicholas  was 
in  possession  of  her  intrepid  assailants.  The  commodore's 
ardour  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator 
of  this  scene.  He  was  aware  the  attempt  was  hazardous, 
and  he  thought  bis  presence  might  animate  his  brave  com- 
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nmiions,  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  bold  twerpri*. 
he  therefore,  as  if  by  magic  impulse,  accompanied ihr yam 
in  ibis  attack  ;  passing  from  the  fore-chains  of  his  iiwn  ship 
int..  the  enemy's  quarter-gallery,  and  thence  through  lit 
cabin  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  arrived  intimetomdn 
the  sword  of  the  djiaa  commander,  who  had  beennwrttlh 
n-oradtd  try  ibt-  hoarders. 

"  He  had  not  been  long  employed  in  taking-  the  neresun 
measures  to  secure  this  hard-earned  conquest,  when  i« 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  task.  Th*  «tn 
of  tbe  three-decker,  his  former  opponent,  was  placed  diiwtlj 
amidships  of  the  weather-beam  of  the  prile,  San  Niched* 
and  from  her  poop  and  galleries  the  enemy  sorely  snnmd 
wilhmusketry  the  Britishwhohad  ;■ 

The  commodore  was  not  long  in  resolving  on  the  wndut* 
to  lie  adopted  upon  this  momentous  occasion  ;  the  tiro  silt* 
natives  that  presented  themselves  to  his  unshaken  mind  +M, 
to  quite  the  priiie,  or  instantly  board  tbe  three-dteltr. 
Confident  in  the  bravery  of  his  seamen,  be  ..Irit-nmwd  ot 
the  latter.  Directing  therefore  an  additioDal  nuinberof  on 
to  be  sent  from  the  captain  on  board  the  San  NicbuUs,  tin 
undaunted  commodore,  whom  no  danijer  ever  appalled, 
beaded  himself  the  assailants  in  this  new  attack,  eiclaaiuV, 
■  Westminster  Abbey,  or  glorious  i 

H  Success  in  ■  few  minutes,  and  wilh'little  loss,  crowned 
tlie  enterprise.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  panic  occasioned  ht 
his  preceding  conduct,  that  the  British  no  sooner  appear*)  «J 
the  quarter-deck  of  their  new  opponent,  than  the  command. 
ant  advanced,  and,  asking  for  the  British  commandix 
officer,  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  presented  his  jwori 
apologising  at  the  same  time  for  the  Spanish  admiral's  not 
appearing,  as  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  Foramonimt 
commodore  Nelson  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  of  thv 
second  instance  of  good  fortune;  he  therefore  ordered  the 
Spanish  commandant,  who  had  the  rank  of  a  hrigadiff. » 
assemble  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck.  And  direct  mm 
to  he  taken  instantly  for  communicating  to  the  crew  tbi 
surrender  of  the  ship.  All  the  officers  immediately  uppeswi. 
and  the  commodore  had  the  surrender  of  ibe  San'jaseidiili 
confirmed  bv  each  of  them  delivering  his  tword. 

"The  coxswain  of  the  commodore's  harge,  Williim 
Pearney,  had  attended  close  by  his  side  throughout  tbi* 
perilous  nXtem\ft,,  'C\»VAni  the  commodore  gave  io  eft" - 
the  i  wot  fa  oi  vW  S>^»\i\tii  nYncvr*.  si\m  i«K&>«&.vbem: 


I  undaunted  tar,  as  they  were  delivered  to  him,  tucked 

•  honourable  trophies  under  his  nrm  with  all  the  coolness 

It  was  at  this  moment  also  that  a  British  sailor, 

g  fought  under  the-  commodore,  eame  up  in  the 

•  of  his  heart,  and  excusing  the  liberty  he  was  taking, 

e  him  bj  the  hand,  to  congratulate  htm  upon 

[  him  safe  on  the  quarter  deck  of  a  Spanish  threc- 

*  This  new  conquest  hail  F-rarrely  submitted,  and  the  corn- 
returned  on  hoard  the  San  Nicholas  « lien  the  latter 
i  discovered  to  he  on  tiro  in  two  places.  At  the 
it  appearances  were  alarming,  hut  the  presence 
roes  of  the  OMMmodoa  and  his  officers  in 
id  got  the  lire  under. 
"A  signal  was  immediately  mode  bj  the  captain  for  boats 
to  aMut  in  disentangling  her  from  the  two  prizes ;  and  as 
■be  was  incapable  of  further  service  until  refitted,  the  com- 
modore again  hoisted  lib  pendant  for  the  moment  on  hoard 
J.,»  Minerve  frigate,  and  in  the  evening  shifted  it  to  the 
Irresistible,  captain  Martin ;  but  as  Boon  as  the  Captain  was 
refitted,  he  rehoisted  his  pendant  on  hoard  the  latter  ship." 
In  consequence  of  a  promotion  in  the  navy,  Nelson 
hoisted  his  nag  as  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  April  1707, 
and  was  detached  soon  after  to  bring  away  the  garrison  of 
Porto  Ferrajo.  After  performing  this  service,  on  the  27th 
of  May  he  changed  to  the  These  us,  ami  was  appointed  to 
command  the  inner  squadron  then  blockading  Cadiz. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  him,  during  the  night  of  the  3d 
of  July,  to  bombard  this  city,  and  he  conducted  this  enter. 
prixe  with  his  usual  spirit  and  resolution,  the  Thunderer 
bomb  having  been  stationed,  under  his  management,  within 
two  thousand  five  hundred  yards  of  the  walls.  On  this  the 
Spaniards,  anxious  to  prevent  the  consequences,  sent  out  all 
their  armed  craft,  consisting  of  mortars,  gun-boats,  and 
launches.  The  conflict  was  long  and  obstinate;  both  sides 
exhibited  great  valour;  and  a  singular  event  ensued,  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare.  The 
brave  Don  Miguel  Terrason,  who  commanded  the  arma- 
ment, in  a  barge  rowed  by  twenty-six  oars  and  thirty  men, 
made  a  most  desperate  effort  to  overpower  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson  and  his  boat's  crew.  They  fought  with  their  swords, 
hand  to  hand,  and  the  conflict  was  long  and  doubtful.— 
At  length,  however,  eighteen  of  his  ercw  having  been  killed, 
i   himself  together   with   the   remainder   wounded,  the 


the 


Spanish  rear-admiral   sheered   off.     Nor  mi 
commander  exempt  from  danger  ;  for  captain  Fro 
who  accompanied  him,  was  hart,  and  bis  a 
who,  by  well-timed  alacrity,  hud  saved  hi*  ci 
a  mortal  blow, was,  together  with  several  sailors,  din 

Two  nights  after,  another  bombardment  was  altera] 
and  effected  witli  more  success  ;  for  ten  sail  of  tbe  line. 
eluding  the  flag-ships  of  the  admirals  Maxiaredo  and  Or*, 
vina,  were  obliged  to  warp  out  of  the  range  of  the  Aelit 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  no  indifferent  judge  of  bravery  and  good 
conduct,  concludes  an  account  of  these  achievement!,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  admiralty,  with  emphatically  observ- 
ing, "That  any  praise  of  his  would  fall  far  short  of  admiral 
Nelson's  merits.*' 

The  next  exploit  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  was  an 
attempt  to  obtnin  [in  lias  inn  of  TomtinV.  Earl  St.  Vincent 
having  received  intelligence,  while  stationed  off  Cadli,  that 
this  island  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.snd 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  treasure  had  been  landrd 
there, determined  to detncha  squadron  against  it.  cotasnandrd 
by  an  enterprising  officer.  Bear-admiral  Nelson  being 
accordingly  selected  for  this  purpose,  was  invested  with  lie 
command  of  the  following  ships: — Theseus,  74  guns,  rair- 
admiral  Nelson,  captain  R.  W.Miller;  Culloden,  74  gnus, 
captain  Trou  bridge ;  Zealous,  74  guns,  captain  Samuel 
Hood ;  Lennder,  50  guns,  captain  Thompson  ;  Emerald,  44 
guns,  captain  Waller;  Seahorse,  32  guns,  captain  Fiw- 
mantle;  rerpsichore,  36  guns,  captain  Bo  wen;  Fox  curler, 
14  guns,  captain  Gibson;  and  a  Romb-kelch. 

This  armament  arrived  before  Santa  Cru*.  on  Ibe  22d  of 
July,  1797,  and  as  it  was  intended  to  take  the  place  by  mr- 
prise,  the  undertaking  was  deferred  until  night,  but  ibe  morn- 
ing was  far  advanced,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  delats. 
A  body  of  men,  including  one  thousand  marines,  then  landed 
under  the  direction  of  captain  Trou  bridge  of  the  CnUnLra, 
assisted  by  captains  Hood,  Thompson,  Freeman  lie,  Bowta, 
Miller,  and  Waller,  all  of  whom  volunteered  their  serf  km 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  enemy,  however,  appear  to  hare  been  far  better  p#»- 

Eared  than  had  been  imagined,  for  a  very  sharp  fin)  was 
ept  up  from  their  batteries  ;  one  boat  was  stove  in,  sevaal 
were  damaged,  and  the  Fox  cutter  lost. 
_  Admiral  Nelson,  who  had  gone  on  shore  with  ibe  first 
division,  accora^auwi  w.  iiuwVj  tu  Vbe  snot  which  was  da- 


^X 


I  for  the  assault ;  but  lost,  his  right  arm  by  a 

His  son-in-law,  lieutenant  Nisbitt,  carried  him  to  a 
which  conveyed  him  on  board  llic  Theseus,  under  a 
lous  lire  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
e  their  commander  lay  in  this  deplorable  state,  the 
ing-party  advanced,  sealed  the  walls  and  penetrated 
t  square  of  the  town,  where,  having  formed  to 
>f  about  four  hundred,  they  marched  towards 
<  citadel,  but  found  it  too  strong  for  them  to  attack  with 
n provided  with  eannon. 
Troubridge  was  informed  by 
come  of  his  prisoners  that  a  largi-  h-A\  <i(  Spaniards,  assisted 
by  some  French,  and  supported  hy  live  field-pieces,  was  pre- 
paring to  give  them  battle.  On  tliif,  perceiving  the  utter 
impossibility  of  receiving  any  further  aid  from  the  ships, 
be  dispatched  captain  llood  with  a  message  to  the  Spanish 
governor,  purporting,  "  Thai  if  he  would  allow  liim  frcelv, 
and  without  molestation,  to  emhnrk  hU  people,  and  furnish 
D  with  boats  for  that  purpose,  in  the  place  of  those  which 
1  been  stove  in,  the  squadron  before  the  town  should  not 
)  molest  it,"  On  his  Excellency's  replying, 
ist  surrender  prisoners  of  war,"  the  messenger 
rred,  "  That  if  the  terms  preferred  by  him  were  not 
tntly  complied  with,  Santa  Cruz  would  instantly  be  set 
'   ,  and  the  Spaniards  attacked  at  the  point  of  the 


i  hearing  this  resolute  declaration,  Don  Juan  Antonia 
erez  thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  and  captain  Troo- 
idge  immediately  marched  with  his  men,  colours  flying 
d  drams  beating,  to  the  head  of  the  mole,  where  boats 
ing  furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  they  immediately  cm- 
arked,  their  wounded  men  having  been  kindly  received  into 
the  hospital,  while  those  who  had  escaped  unhurt  received  a 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Sir  Horatio  immediately  returned  to  England,  and  it  was 
not  until  many  months  alter  his  arm  had  been  amputated, 
that  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.— On  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Court,  his  majesty  received  him  in  the  most 
Ccious  manner,  and  was  pleased  to  express  regret  that 
state  of  health  and  wounds  were  likely  to  deprive  the 
nation  of  his  future  services.  On  this  the  gallant  and  un- 
daunted tar  replied,  with  all  that  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his 
character,  "  I  can  never  think  that  a  loss  which  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  has  occasioned  ;  and  so  long  as  I  hare  a 
"     *  !o  Mtaad  on,  I  will  combat  for  roy  king  ani  cwmVrj  ?' 


this  period  ti 
.£1000  per  annum,  upon  him,  on  account  of  hu  exploit* M 
his  losses,  it  became  necessary,  according  to  tbe  cmlix 
the  navy,  that  be  should  give  iu  a  distinct  statement  « 
claims.     Id  consequence  of  this  be  drew  up  the  foil 
paper,  which  stands  unrivalled  in  its  kind  : — 

"  To  the  King'1  noil  ErctiUtt  Ifo/eaty. 

"  The  Memorial  of  Sit  Horstio  Nelson,  KB.  and  •  Bear- 
Admiral  in  your  Majesty's  Sect. 

"  That  during  the  present  war  your  memorialist  has  beta 
in  four  actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  via.,  oo  the  I3ii 
and  14th  of  March,  1795;  on  the  13th  of  Julv,  IIM] 
and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797}  in  three  action  -ka 
frigates;  in  six  engagements  against  batteries;  in  ten  acuow 
in  boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbours;  in  datroin^ 
Teasels,  and  iu  taking  three  towns.  Your  memorialist" ! lii 
also  served  on  shore  with  the  arm j  fonr  months  ami  too- 
manded  the  batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  CaJria, 

"  That  during  the  war  he  has  assisted  at  the  c~" — 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  a 

Srivateers  of  different  sizes;  and  taken  and  d 
ity  sail  of  merchant  vessels;   and  jour  t 
actually  been  engaged  against  the  enemv  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  times. 

"  In  which  service  your  memorialist  has  lost  has  right  e 
and  arm,  and  been  severely  wounded  and  bra"     "  ' 
body.     All  of  which  services  and  wounds  jour  n 
most  humbly  submits  to  your  majesty's  most  gracious  ct 


"Octoies,  1797.'- 

He  was  now  enabled,  had  be  been  i 
retired  altogether  from  tbe  service,  and  lived  • 
from  danger  and  from  want,  on  his  p 
But  his  heart  still  panted  after  glory; 
lord  St.  Vincent"*  fleet,  a  new  scene  opened  for  the  s 
of  his  ambition  and  the  display  of  his  talent 

Tbe  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  at  that  n. 
Buonaparte.     After  conquering  Italy,  and  effecting  •  p 
un  the  continent,  he  had  tilted  out  a  Urge  Hect,  a*d  <uk 
•*1  an  artnj  ofietMu  soldiers.     The  i 


■t  Vanguard,  u 
d  Ale  lander,  c 


»  attack  was  as  vet  nnknown;  and  while  mankind  remiin- 
I  involved  in  suspense,  the  English  ministry  deemed  it 
out  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  him. 
r  Horatio  Nelson,  the  officer  fired  upon  for  the  com- 
L,  was  despatched  by  earl  St.  Vincent  into  the  Mediterra- 
n  the  7th  of  May,  1708,  with  his  flag  Hying  on  board 
",  of  seventy-four  guns,  to^t-t  her  with  the  Orion 
r,of  equal  force,  the  Emerald  and  Terpsichore 
ate*,  and  La  Bonne  Citoyenne  sloop-of-war.  Having 
hed  the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  they  were  assailed  by  a  very 
int  gale  of  wind,  which  carried  awav  a  topmast,  as  well 
e  foremast  of  the  rear-admiral's  ship,  on  the  22d,  the 
i  which  the  French  fleet,  with  Buonaparte  on 
L  sailed  from  Toulon.  Having  refitted  in  St.  Pierre's 
□  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  harbour  of  which  they 
e  not  allowed  to  enter,  the  English  squadron  reached  the 
e  of  rendezvous  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  were  joined  on 

n  sail  of  the  line  under  captain  Troubridge. 
ffith  this  force,  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  encounter 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  admiral  Nelson  proposed  to  steer 
T  them  immediately,  and  knowing  that  they  had  sailed 
b  the  wind  at  N.W.,  he  was  induced  to  think  that  they 
«  destined  up  the  Mediterranean.  Neither  on  the  coast 
f  Italy,  nor  in  the  port  of  Naples,  could  any  intelligence 
he  obtained  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  French  ;  all 
that  was  learned  amounted  to  a  mere  supposition  that  they 
had  proceeded  towards  Malta.  To  facilitate  the  passage 
thither,  it  was  determined  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  and  this  was  accomplished  on  the  20th  with  a  fair 
wind ;  and  two  days  after,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
French  had  captured  Malta,  and  sailed  thence  on  the  18th 
with  a  fresh  breeze  at  N.W. 

On  this  Sir  Horatio  took  an  opposite  direction,  and  was 
not  a  little  mortified,  on  discovering  Alexandria,  that  not  a 
single  French  ship  was  anchored  there.  In  this  stateof  un- 
certainty, he  instantly  returned  to  Sicily,  entered  the  port  of 
Syracuse,  took  in  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  steered  on  the 
IBtfa  rrf  July  for  the  Mores,  and,  in  consequence  of  new  and 
more  correct  information,  determined  once  more  to  visit 
Alexandria,  which  he  descried  on  the  first  of  August  at  noon. 
The  enemy's  fleet  was  first  discovered  by  captain  Hood,  in 
the  Zealous,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail,  lying  at  anchor  in 
aline  of  battle  in  Ahoukir  bay. 

This  formidable  fleet  appeared  to  be  moored  in  a  compact 
2  H 


tine  of  battle,  supported  by  a  battery  of  gum  and  tunrlin 
on  an  island  in  their  van,  while  their  flanks       ~ 
ened  by  gun -boats. 

Although  the  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  day  was  far  spent, 
yet  the  admiral  made  the  signal  for  battle,  and   '     " 

e  time  that  it  was  his  intention  to  attack  li>w;> 

e  as  it  lay  at  anchor,  according  to  a  plan  »!• 


it  proceeded,  stood  in  ;  and  Sir  Horatio  being  struck  Thi 
the  idea  that  where  there  was  room  for  one  ship  W  iiriaf 
there  was  opportunity  tor  another  lo  anchor,  measure!  wen 
taken  for  carrying  this  idea  into  effect,  notwithstanding tb 
Culloden  had  grounded  on  Baqnier  Island.  The  OoliathioJ 
ZimIi hi-,  tu|_'L'ltior  with  the  Orion,  the  Audacious,  and  tb 
Theseus,  led  inside,  and  received  a  most  tremendous  fit* 
from  the  van  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  batteries  01 
while  the  Vanguard  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the 
within  half  a  pistol  shot  of  Le  Spartiate.  TLl  MbmI 
Defence)  and  Bellerophoii,  Majestic,  BwUtaura,  and  Aki- 
ander,  came  up  in  succession  ;  and  captain  ThompMOffc 
Lcander,  making  up  in  seamanship  for  the  deficienci  of  i 
fifty-gun  ship  in  point  of  metal,  dropped  her  anchor  attain 
the  hawse  of  Le  Franklin,  an  eighty -gun  ship,  in  racA  • 
masterly  manner,  as  to  annoy  both  her  and  L'Orient. 

Notwithstanding  the  darkness  that  soon  ensued,  Le  Cur- 
rier was  dismasted  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  whilflk 
twilight  yet  remained ;  Le  Conquerant  and  Le  Spani* 
were  also  soon  reduced  to  a  similar  state;  three  more,  Li 
tjuilon,  Le  Sou i  ■■ruin  IYnplcand  Le  Spartiate,  surrendered; 
soon  after  which  the  admiral'.'  -hip,  L'Orient,  was disco'eni 
to  be  on  lire,  and  the  flames  hurst  forth  with  such  rapiditt, 
that  great  apprehension)  were  entertained  not  only  for  htr 
safety,  but  also  that  of  such  ships  of  the  British  fleet  * 
were  in  her  immediate  vicinity. 

Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  who  had  retired  below  in  eonsequn" 
of  a  wound  received  during  the  action,  no  sooner  ree«i*t 
intelligence  of  this  alarming  event,  than  he  came  upon  dfft 
and,  with  that  inborn  humanity  which  is  the  best  chararf  ■ 
istic  of  a  hero,  bethought  him  of  the  most  likely  means  b 
save  the  lives  of  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible.  Tr» 
only  boat  in  a  condition  to  swim  was  therefore  immeduLti; 
ues^iiactaiY  ivoni\.Vie  admiral's  ship,  and  the  com  tnanden  ■ 
oltars,  CoUow'tti^  \V>«  ni.i«»^\«,ioi'i^  «*<•**.-)  V.-;ei  were  ssvd; 


M 


i  many  more  would  have  been  rescued  from  death,  bad 
t  tbe  vessel   alluded  to  blown  up  suddenly  with  a  most 
tremendous  explosion. 

This  silenced  the  guns  in  tbe  other  vessels  for  a  short 
ime,  after  which  the  firing  continued,  until  the  victory  waa 
secured  in  the  Tan.  Such  ships  a*  were  not  disabled  then 
bore  down  upon  those  of  tbe  enemy  that  had  not  been  in  the 


"ttl 


i  tbe  dawn  developed  the  scene  of  this  terrible  coo. 
ily  two  sail  of  the  line  were  discovered  with  their 
colours  tiling, all  the  rest  having  struck.  These,  conscious 
of  their  danger,  together  with  two  frigates,  cut  their  cables 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and)  stood  out  to  sea. 

After  this  signal  victory,  the  victorious  commander  lost 
I  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  hi* 
j  issued  the  following  notice: — 


"  To  tie  Officer*  ef  lit  Squadron. 

•'  Vanguard,  off  the  Mouth  of  lie  Nile.  Augusts.  1798. 
"  Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  majesty's  arms  with 
lory,  the  admiral  intends  returning  public  thanks  at  two 

[   this  day,  and   recommends  every  ship  doing   the 


ublic  service  waa  accordingly  performed  on  the  quarter- 
t,  the  other  ships  following  the  example  of  the  admiral, 
a  tbe  same  day  be  addressed  the  following  circular 
r  to  the  captains  under  him,  fully  expressive  of  bis 
'station  of  their  conduct : — 

"  Vanguard,  off  the  Moolh  of  the  Nile,  August  2,  17£S. 
*■  Tbe  admiral  most  heartily  congratulates  the  captains, 
officer*,  seamen  ai.d  marines,  of  tbe  squadron  he  has  had  tbe 
honour  to  command,  on  the  event  of  the  late  action ;  and  be 
desires  they  will  accept  bis  most  sincere  and  cordial  thanks 
for  their  very  gallant  behaviour  in  this  glorious  battle.  It 
must  strike  forcibly  every  British  seaman  how  superior  their 
*  t  is,  when  in  discipline  and  good  order,  to  tbe  Kotow 
Mtr  of  law  leas  Frenchmen. 

•  squadron  may  be  assured  the  admiral  will  not  fail, 

•  despatches,  to  represent  their  truly  merrtorkra  eoe. 
|  is  tbe  strongest  terms  to  tbe  coonssander-ttMAief. 

o  the  Capiaiast  of  Use  Sbias  of  la*  £»£udm." 


It  m  the  fowrth  day  after  the  action  before  the  adminl 
*"  "  "rtetbgeaice.  of  this  memorable  i 

Bern,  in  tkv  Lender  ;ud  do  k 


1  ha  Mafe* 


.1  In  MOM 

atofcpS* 


te  caaperor  of  German*  iaanediateh-  broke  aflbt 
fee  a  peace  at  RautoJt  ;"th*  Ottoman  Portedacbr- 
it  againK  the  French;  and  the  king  of  Xaplea  roarrbre 
imi  to  Rove,  of  which  be  for  a  time  datpoaaau  id  aSriv 
i  IngU  the  vietorT  of  the  Nile  wa«  oaiebratn)  (  t 
-  while  tlw  king,  and  buta 
i  eager  to  bestow  aaarb  ■( 
wroar  ca  the  tiiaia|ilinil  Im(  and  itt  gallant  leader.  Ha 
kstJHtvii  [■.:-.'.:. ■:..!i;  eaafencd  afM  wi  law  affawta  afi 
'-"*»,•«■  be  was  accordiagb  caibd  *j 


1  the  Heme  of  Peers,  as  lord 


ana  icjeewdvawfa  ea|aj  .;, 
Xebon  of  the  $De      Tto 


niagne  of  triananh,  taken  from  or*  of  the  Imperial  turbani ; 
and  the  king  of  Naples  sooo  after  granted  the  tale  o^  dak. 
of  Bronte,  with  an  estate  in  Scilt. 

Intend  of  rrtarrmnj  hoaoe  to  repose  ander  has  bwrehvlh* 
admiral  iaro*rdiatrlr  sailed  for  Sicilr,  arhere  he  waa  re- 
oaVred  a*  a  defirerer  by  the  Wag.  The  (objects  of  that 
monarch,  dbcwMeaued  at  fan  coodaet,  and  anpporirJ  be  the 
Fretvh,  had  bat  lateiT  driven  ham  from  hi*  Capital.  aflat 
h  ther  established  or  rather  proclaimed,  -  The  Far- 


*  of  lord  Xebon.  h 
arowed-  the  anthorirr  of  cardinal  Rale  to  baa*  w     . 

b  uaaitaktion  waa  acawnaWh 
a  ofth*  prisoners  m  Carta*, 
had  surreadeeed  to  the  Eagtofc 
wadron  under  commodore  Foota.  The  aarriripatai  U 
Keben  in  this  art  of  coral  traacherr,  b  tba  otlr  norma*  A 
-the  admiral's  pahlir  conduct  which  hot  erer  ' 
■  ..:  ■  aliiliilhini  ihidaitwaej 
.atH^toa1aaA.«»*g^w»^.'gwa*l\i 
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thekiogofNapleMohi.  rajjii.-i!  mid  his  throne,  lord  Nelson 
ibarked  with  the  English  mini-iir  I  .Sir  William  Hamilton) 
"*  a  court  of  Naples,  and  landed  at  Yarmouth,  in  hi* 
I  county,  on  tin-  l.lli  of  November,  al'ltr  an  nl.r-ei.ee  ■/( 
Tears,  which  had  been  wholly  occupied  by  a  series  of 
lost  brilliant  nrni  iiiii-iiaiiinniii-  achievements. 
populace  assembled  in  crowds  to  behold  the  Hero  of 
and  harnessing  themselves  to  his  carriage,  dragged 
e  inn.  On  hie  arrival  in  London,  similar  honours 
him  ;  ami,  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Lord 
and  Corporation  of  London,  in  the  Guildhall,  he 
resented  with  a  superb  sword,  in  testimony  of  an 
"perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind." 
lordship  did  not  remain  lon^  inactive,  for  in  conse- 
of  hiaownprtssiiiu'  solicitations,  he  was  enabled  once 
hoist  his  Hag  in  the  service  of  his  country;  and  the 
y,  with  a  due  and  appropriate  regard  to  his  glory, 
d  him  to  the  command  of  the  San  Joseph,  of  one 
and  ten  guns,  a  ship  fi.rmerlv  horded  and  taken 
himself  in  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
con  ink-racy  of  I  In-  Northern  I'owt-rs  having  alarmed 
ation,  he  was  empluied  in  the  espedilioii  tout  u> dissolve 
A  fleet  consisting  oi'  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four 
,  together  with  a  number  of  gun-boats  and  bomb. 
in  all  fifty  four  sail,  having  been  fitted  out  for  this 
,  proceeded  from  Yarmouth  roads  for  the  Baltic, 
12,  1801.  The  command  of  this  expedition  wbb 
[trusted  foadmiral  Sir  Hvde  Parker,  assisted  by  vice-admiral 
Netsonand  rear-admiral  Totty.  Onlhcnrrivalofthe  English 
squadron  in  the  Catlcgat,  >ir  Hyde  despatched  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Cronenburgh,  in  which,  after  alluding  to 
the  hostile  conduct  of  Denmark,  he  demanded,  "  Whe- 
ther he  could  pass  that  fortress  freely,  and  without  impedi- 
ment?" On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  anchored 
near  to  the  island  of  linen,  and  in  company  with  vice-admiral 
lord  Nelson  and  rear-admiral  <  irave-  mrieyeJ  the  formidable 
line  of  ships,  radeaus,  galleys,  fire-vessels,  and  gun-boats, 
flanked  and  supported  by  tMcnshe  batteries  on  the  two 
islands  called  the  Crowns,  the  largest  of  which  was  mounted 
with  from  fifty  to  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  also 
further  strengthened  by  two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  a 
frigate,  in  the  inner  road  of  Copenhagen ;  while  two 
,  .four  gun  Bhips,  without  masts,  were  moored  on  the 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal. 


furthe 
flat  to' 


Lord  Nelson,  who  had  offered  his  services  for  eondacfog 
i  shifted  his  flag  from  the  St.  George  to  tkt 
Elephant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  preparationi 
against  him,  fearlessly  led  the  van,  and  pissed  the  Sooua, 
with  little  or  no  loss.  On  the  2d  of  April  be  washed  M 
engage  the  Danish  fleet,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  liw, 
eleven  floating -batteries,  one  bomb-ketch,  Stc.  The  acrice 
commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  a  sharp  and  blood* 
conflict,  seventeen  sail  were  either  sunk,  burned,  or  taken. 

It  ought  not  to  bo  omitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Danes  conducted  themselves  with  great  resolution 
their  principal  batteries,  as  welt  as  the  ships  at  the 
of  the  harbour,  were  still  untouched,  and  that  two  of  ko 
own  division  had  grounded,  and  others  were  in  danger; 
while  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  have  return  ' 
with  the  prizes  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 

It  was  al  1 1  lis  critical  moment  that  lord  Nelson  proved  til 
lie  was  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  eqtuQ; 
capable  of  acting  the  part  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  M 
the  following  correspondence  will  sufficiently  attest  :— 

"  Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark  wbi 
no  longer  resisting;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  t 
part  of  Denmark,  lord  Nelson  must  bo  obliged  to  set  on  IS 
all  the  floating  batteries  be  has  taken,  without  having  ti 
power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes  who  have  so  nobly  defend 

The  Prince-Royal  of  Denmark  sent  general -adjuta 
Lindholm,  to  ask  the  particular  object  of  sending  the  flag 


"Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag  of  tra« 
humanity  :  he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall  ■ 
and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  taken  on  shore, 
lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of  the  vessels, 
burn  or  carry  off  his  priiea,  as  he  shall  think  fit. 
Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal  highness  the 
of  Denmark,  will  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  he 
gained,  if  it  be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciliation  and  u 
between  his  own  most  gracious  Sovereign  and  hi*  ma 
the  king  of  Denmark." 


n  after  this  his  lordship  went  on  shore,  and  a  cooft 


»w  hiving  taken  place,  and  an  armistice  having  Wn  agreed 
to  and  ratified,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  one 
,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  commander-in-chief,  on  the 
r,  be  relumed  on  board. 
The  entire  management  of  the  negotiation  having  thus 
devolved  on  admiral  lord  Nelson,  he  next  addressed  himself 
'»  the  Swedish  government,  and  obtained  the  embargo  to 
*  taken  off  all  the  English  ships  in  the  Baltic.  These  two 
—  i  points  having  been  gained,  his  lordship,  who  was 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  to  return 
istructionB  to  his  successor,  vice-admiral  Pole, 
a  complete  what  was  still  wanting  on  the  part  of  Great 
The  critical  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
inuance  of  a  formidable  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and, 
>t«  all,  the  memory  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  which 
oint  of  fierceness  surpassed,  and  of  success  nearly  equalled, 
I  of  the  Nile,  all  contributed  to  the  joyful  event  that 
sdily  ensued, — a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the 
rthern  Powers. 
An  opportunity  now  once  more  occurred  of  his  retiring 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  accompanied  by  honour,  renown, 
and  affluence.  But  this  was  never  once  dreamed  of  by  our 
gallant  commander,  while  hi*  country  remained  at  war;  for 
'■  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey,"  were  always  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

At  the  short  peace,  be  was  cnnbled  to  retire  to  the  estate 
of  Merlon,  which  he  bad  lately  purchased,  and  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends:  but  no  sooner  wa-this  slmrt  and  ill-starred 
peace  dissolved,  than  his  lordship  was  called  upon  to  tale  the 
command  of  the  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  Heat 
repaired  thither,  on  board  the  Victory,  May  20,  '. 
formed  the  blockade  of  Toulon  with  a  powerful  squadron. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  employed,  the  French  fleet 
escaped  out  of  this  port  on  the  30th  of  March,  1805,  and 
shortly  after  formed  a  junction  with  the  Cadiz  squadron, 
tbe  English  commander,  Sir  John  Orde,  being  obliged  to 
retire  before  such  a  superiority  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  gallant  Nelson  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  this 
event,  than  he  followed  the  enemy  to  the  West  Indies  j  and 
such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they  returned  without 
effecting  anything  worthy  of  mention,  and  got  into  port  after 
running  the  gauntlet  through  Mr  Robert  (.'aider's  squa- 
dron. The  enemy  having  thus  ngain  eluded  his  pursuit,  he 
returned  almost  inconsolable  to  England ;  but  departed  toon 


irdingly 


d  other  q 
About  half-put  nine  Id  the  morning-  of  the  19th,  lbs 
Mars,  being  the  nearest  to  the  fleet  of  the  ships  which  formni 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  frigates  in  shore,  report*! 
the  signal,  that  the  enemy  were  coming  out  of  port.  Tba 
wind  was  at  this  time  very  light,  with  partial  breezes,  m 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  Nelson  ordered  the  signal  to  be  ma« 
for  a  chase  in  the  south-east  quarter.  About  two,  tb» 
repeating  ships  announced,  that  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  All 
night  the  British  tleet  continued  under  full  sail,  steering  to 
the  south-east.  At  daybreak  they  were  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits,  but  the  enemy  were  not  in  sight.  About  term, 
one  of  the  frigates  made  signal  that  the  enemy  were  hearing 
north.  Upon  this  the  Victory  hove  to,  and  shortly  afta1- 
wards  Nelson  made  sail  again  to  the  northward.  In  the 
afternoon  the  wind  blew  fresh  Irani  the  south-west,  and 
the  English  began  to  fear  that  the  foe  might  be  forced  to 
return  to  port.  A  little  before  sunset,  however,  Blackwood, 
in  the  Eunalos,  telegraphed,  that  they  appeared  detmninau 
to  go  to  the  westward, — "  And  that,"  said  the  admiral  uj 
his  diary,  "  they  shall  not  do,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  Net 
and  Bronte  to  prevent  them.'  Nelson  fiad  signified  * 
Biackwood,  that  he  depended  upon  him  to  keep  sight  of  th 
enemy.  They  were  obsened  so  well,  that  all  their  motMf 
were  made  known  to  hitn  :  and,  as  they  wore  twice,  ha  a 
f erred  that  they  were  aiming  io  keep  the  port  of  Qafii  o| 
and  would  retreat  there  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  British  fl. 
for  this  reason  he  was  very  careful  not  to  tfBNttfc  t> 
enough  to  be  seen  by  them  during  the  night .  At  daybn 
the  couibined  fleets  were  distinctly  seen  ahead,  from  (tie  Vic- 
tory's deck,  formed  in  a  close  line  of  battle  on  the  starboard 
tacit,  about   twelve  miles  to  leeward,  and  standing  to  ta* 


•  See  "  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,"  a  work  dcligntfidfv  « 
posed,  and  which,  notnilh standing  its  strong  linctura  or  pi 
prqndioa,  ought  Io  be  iu  the  hands  of  all  who  reliah  n 
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).  Our  fleet  WIMuted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates ;  theirs  nf  thirty. three,  and  seven  large 
lee.  Their  superiority  waa  greater  in  tile,  and  weight 
letal,  than  in  numbers.  They  had  four  thousand  troops 
o«rd;  and  the  best  riflemen  that  could  he  procured. 
ma  after  daylight  Nelson  fame  upon  deck.  The  21st 
►etober  was  a  festival  in  his  family,  because  on  that  day 
locle,  captain  Suckling;,  in  the  Dreadnought,  with  two 
r  line  of  battle  ship?,  had  beaten  off  a  French  squadron 
»r  sail  of  tho  line,  and  three  frigates.  Nelson,  with 
•ort  of  superstition  from  which  few  persons  are  entirely 
apt,  had  more  than  once  expressed  bis  persuasion  that 
waa  to  he  the  da;  of  hit  battle  also,  and  he  waa  well 
ttd  at  seeing  his  prediction  about  to  be  verified.  The 
1  was  now  from  the  west,  light  breezes  with  a  long 
;  awell.  Signal  was  mode  to  hear  down  upon  the 
iy  in  two  lines  ;  and  the  fleet  set  all  sail.  Collingwood, 
ie  Royal  Sovereign,  led  the  lee  line  of  thirteen  ships; 
Ficlory  led  the  weather  line  of  fourteen.     Having  seen 

fl  was  as  it  should  be,  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin,  and 
the  following  prayer  : — 
Hay  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my 
itrj,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great 
rforious  victory,  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one 
ish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  pre- 
roant  feature  in  the  British  fleet !  For  myself  indivi. 
h,  I  commit  my  life  to  him  that  made  me ;  and  may  hut 
«ng  alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country 
ifully !  To  Him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause 
:ii  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 
lackwood  went  on  board  tho  Victory  about  six.  He 
id  him  in  good  spirits,  but  very  ealm  ;  not  in  that  ex- 
ration  which  he  had  felt  upon  entering  into  battle  at 
■nkir  and  Copenhagen  ;  he  knew  that  his  own  life  would 
irttculiirlv  aimed  at,  and  he  seems  to  have  looked  for  death 
i  almost  aa  sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory.  His 
)e  attention  was  fined  upon  the  enemy.  They  taeked 
be  northward,  and  formed  their  line  on  the  larboard 
, ;  thus  bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro 
rr  the  lee  of  the  British,  and  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz 
l  for  themselves.  This  was  judiciously  done ;  and 
w>n,  aware  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  gave  them, 
It  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 
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as  well  conceited,  and  as  original,  as  the  plan  of  attack, 
II.-  formed  the  fleet  in  a  duuble  line ;  every  alternate  ihir 
being  about  a  cable's  length  to  windward  of  her  aecma, 


ahead  and  astern.  Nelson,  certain  of  a  triumphant  iisa*  w 
the  day,  »ske  1  Blackwood  what  he  should  consider ai a  i" 
tor\.  That  officer  answered,  that,  vonsidering  the  fan 
some  way  in  which  battle  was  offered  by  the  enemT,  U 
apparent  determi  nation  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength,  and 
situation  of  the  land,  be  thuught  it  would  be  a  glorious  re- 
sult if  fourteen  were  captured.  He  replied  "  " 
be  sati-fied  with  lets  than  twenty."  Soon 
asked  liim,  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a 
Captain  Blackwood  made  answer,  that  he  thoi  _ 
fleet  seemed  rerj  clearly  to  understand  what 
about.  These  words  were  scarcely  spoken 
signal  was  made,  which  will  be  remembered  a 
language,  or  even  the  memory  of  England,  shall  « 
Nelson  s  last  signal : — "  Engund  bxfbcts  Eisal 
do  ins  dcty  !  It  was  received  throughout  the  fleet  w 
a  shout  of  answering  acclamation,  made  sublime  by  t! 
spirit  which  it  breathed,  and  the  feeling  which  it  expressed. 
-  Now,"  said  lord  Nelson,  "  I  can  do  no  more.  We  must 
lni-[  in  tlit  l  <p.':it  I  'iip'..ser  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of 
our  cause.  I  thank  Clod  for  this  great  opportunity  of  i" 
my  duty." 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral's  frock 
bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars,  of  the  different 
with  which  he  was  invested.  These  ornaments  which  re 
him  so  conspicuous  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  were  beheld  with 
ominous  apprehension]  by  bji  offioara.  It  was  known  thai 
there  were  riflemen  on  board  the  French  shins,  and  il 
could  not  be  doubted  hut  that  his  life  would  be  particularly 

and  tl 

Scott,  and  to  Mr  Scott,  the  pubfic  secretary,  desiring 

some  person  would  entreat  the  admiral  to  change  his  di 

or  cover  the  stars;  but  they  knew  that  such  a  request  wi 

displease  him.  "In  honour  I  gained  them,"  he  had  said, 
when  such  a  thing  had  been  hinted  to  him  former!*,  **aitd 
in  honour  I  will  die  with  them."  Mr  Beatty,  nowertr, 
would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  fear  of  eicithi£  his 
displeasure,   from   speaking   to   him    upon    a    subject,    io 


oi  Mag 
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*hieh  the  weal  of  England,  as  well  as  his  own  life  was 
concerned, — but  he  was  order  oil  from  the  deck  before 
i*  could  find  an  opportunity.  This  was  a  point  upon  which 
Kelson's  officers  knew  that  it  wu  hopeless  to  remonstrate 
lsod  with  him ;  but  both  Blackwood,  and  his  own  cap- 
Hardy,  represented  to  him  how  advantageous  to  the 
it  would  he  for  him  to  keep  out  of  action  as  long  as  pos- 
and  he  consented  at  last  to  let  the  Leviathan  and  the 
leraire,  which  were  sailing  abreast  of  the  Victory,  be 
pass  ahead.  Yet  even  here  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  mind  was  indulged,  for  these  ships  could  not  pass 
if  the  Victory  continued  to  carry  all  her  sail;  and  so 
was  Nelson  from  shortening  sail,  that  it  was  evident  he 
pleasure  in  pressing  on,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for 
to  obey  his  own  orders, 
elson's  column  was  steered  about  two  points  more  to 
north  than  Col  ling  wood's,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
i»pe  into  Cadiz  [  Ike  tee  line,  therefore,  was  first 
"  See,"  cried  Nelson,  pointing  lo  the  Royal 
sreign,  as  she  steered  right  for  thecentreof  the  enemy's 
cut  through  it  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  three-decker, 
engaged  her  at  the  muzzle  >f  her  irons  oh  the  starboard 
"  see  how  that  noble  fellow,  <.\>lliiigwund,  carries  his 
o  action  1"  Colli ngwi mil,  delighted  at  being  first  in 
it  of  the  fire,  and  knowing  (he  feelings  of  his  old 
friend  and  commander,  turned  to  his  captain,  and  eiclaimed 
*  Rotherhatn,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  I" 

The  enemy  continued  lo  fire  a  gun  at  a  time  at  the  Vic- 
tory, till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had  passed  through  her  main- 
top-gallant sail ;  then  they  opened  their  broadsides,  aiming 
chiefly  at  her  rigging,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her  before 
she  could  close  with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had  hoisted 
several  flags,  lest  one  should  he  shot  away.  The  enemy 
showed  no  colours  till  late  in  the  action.  For  this  reason, 
the  San  t  ran  ma  Trinidad,  Nelson's  old  acquaintance,  as  he 
used  to  call  her,  was  distingui-hnUe  niily  by  her  four  decks  ; 

and  to  the  bow  of  his  onp ut  bv  ordered  the  Victory  to  be 

steered.  Meantime  an  incessant  raking  fire  was  kept  up 
upon  the  Victory.  The  admiral's  secretary  was  one  of  the 
first  who  fell ;  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  while  con- 
versing with  Hardy.  Captain  Adair,  of  the  marines,  with 
the  help  of  a  sailor,  endeavoured  lo  remove  the  body  from 
Nelson's  sight,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Mr  Scolt ;  but 
be  anxiouily  asked,  "  Is  that  poor  Scott  that's  gone ?"  and 
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Presently  a  doubt e-b 
marines,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  poop,  and  ki 
of  them ;  upon  which  Nelson  immediately  deairtd  e 
Adair  to  disperse  hU  men  round  the  ship,  that  tbey 
nnt  suffer  so  much  as  from  being  together.      A  fs»-  m 
afterwards  a  shot  struck  the  fore  brae  <  i 
deck,  and  passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy,  a  splinli 
the  hit  tearing  off  Hardy's  buckle  and  bruiting  ti 
Until   stopped,  and  looked  anxiously   at  each  other, 
supposed  the  other  to  be  wounded.      Ndaoa 
and  said,  "  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  lone." 

The  Victory  had  not  yet  returned  a  single  gun;  firtr  tl 
her  men  were  l>v  this  time  killed  or  woundtd,  ao-i  hs 
main-top-mast,  with  all  her  studding  sails  and  her  1* 
■hot  away.  Nelson  declared,  that,  in  nil  '■■■ 
seen  nothing  which  surpassed  the  cool  courage 
on  this  occasion.  At  four  minutes  after  twelvi 
her  fire  from  both  sides  of  her  deck.  It  was 
to  break  the  enemy's  lint-  without  running  on 
their  ships:  Hardy  informed  him  of  this,  and  a 
whichhewouldprefer.     Nelson  replied:   "Takeyourehoto 

Hardy, it  does  not  signify  much."     Theru»! 

to  put  the  helm  to  port,  and  the  Victory  r 
Jtedoubtalile,  just  as  bet  tiller  ropes  were  shot  away. 
French  ship  received  her  with  a  broadside ;  then  in 
let  down  her  lower  deck  ports,  for  fear  of  bring  b 
through  them,  and  never  afterwards  fired  a  great  gnn  dl 
the  action.  Her  tops,  like  those  of  all  the  enem  ' 
were  filled  with  riflemen. 

Captain  Harvey,  in  the  T&mgraire,  fell  on  boan 
doubtable  on  the  other  side.  Another  enemy  » 
manner  on  board  the  Temeraire;  so  that  these  f 
formed  as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been  t 
together,  their  heads  lying  all  the  same  way.  The  b" 
ants  of  the  Victory,  Being  this,  depressed  thrir  ji 
middle  and  lower  decks,  and  tired  with  a  diminished  chars*'-, 


take  fire  from  the  lower-deck  guns,  the  muzzles  of  wfcx* 
touched  her  side  when  they  were  run  out,  the  firenu 
each  gun  stood  ready  witha  hueket  of  water;  whirhaiKM 
as  the  gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into  the  bole  road*  bt 
the  (hot.     Kxi«ic«*«»\te«s  ■**«*.  Ve^.  ^{hmo.  the  Victor; 


■  both  sides;  her  larboard  gun)  playing  upon  tbe  Iiu- 
laore  and  ibe  huge  Santissima  Trinidad. 
Il  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet 
ought  lie  dir-iiiiiMiishinl  hy  humani;  s  in  tin.-  ■■  icti.i-j  wliiuh  he 
expected.  Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders 
to  ceast'  firing  upon  the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  shebad 
(truck,  because  her  great  guns  were  silent,  for  as  she  carried 
no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fast. 
From  this  ship  which  he  bad  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his 
death.  A  ball  fired  from  her  mizen-top,  which,  in  the  then  silu- 
atiuD  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  ihe  epau- 
lette on  his  left  shoulder,  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the 
beat  of  action.  He  fill  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  w  as 
covens!  with  his  poor  secretary's  blood.  Hardy,  who  was 
a  few  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men  raising 
him  up. — "  They  have  done  lor  ine  at  last,  Hardy,"  said  he. 
— "  t  hope  not,"  cried  Hardy.- — -*■  Yes !"  he  replied  ;  "  my 
back-bone  is  shot  through."  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a 
moment  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they 
were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller  rope«, 
which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  jet  replaced,  and 
that  new  ones  should  be  rove  i m in ed lately  : — then, 
might  not  be  Been  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  band- 
f,  and  covered  bis  face  and  his  stars.  Had  he  hut 
aled  these  badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy,  England, 
ips,  would  nut  have  had  causa  to  receive  with  sorrow 
i  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was 
rowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men  ;  over  whose  bodies 
some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a  pal- 
t  in  the  midshipmen's  berth.  It  was  soon  perceived,  upon 
uninatiun,  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This,  however, 
3  concealed  From  all  except  captain  Hardy,  the  chaplain, 
1  tbe  medical  attendants.  He  himself  being  certain,  from 
ensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gush  of  blood  he  felt 
;ntly  within  his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could  avail 
listed  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  attend 
i  to  whom  be  might  he  useful;  *•  Fur,"  said  he,  "yon 
n  do  nothing  for  me."—  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan 
him  with  paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade  to 
alleviate  hio  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and 
expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action,  which 
now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a  ship  struck,  tbe 
w  of  tbe  Victory  hurraed ;  and  at  every  hurra,  a  visible 
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rrerboird :"  and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  burin]  by- 
is  pafwits,  unless  it  should  please  tho  kin^  to  order  other. 
'ie.     "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  said  he.     Hardy  knelt  down 
i  kissed  Us  cheek :  and  Nelson  said,  "  Now  I  am  satis- 
Thank  Sod  I  have  done  my  duty."     Hardy  stood 
him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again 
1  kissed  his  forehead.     "  Who  is  that?"  said  Nelson; 
1  being  informed,  he  replied,  "  liod  bless  you,  Hardy." 
id  Hardy  then  left  him — for  ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side  and 
"  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck ;  for  I  shall  soon  he 
His  articulation  now  became  difficult ;  but  he  w 
rtinctly  heard  (o  say,  "  Thank  God  I  have  done  my  dnly." 
"  ie  words  herepeatedly  pronounced;  and  they  were  the  last 
Is  which  he  uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after 
ir, — three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Nelson  was  wounded, 
»re  fifty  of  the  Victory's  men  fell  by  the  enemy's  mus- 
They,  however,  on  their  pari,  were  not  idle;  and  it 
>t  long  before  there  were  only  two  Frenchmen  left  alive 
miien-top  uf  the  Redoubtable.  One  of  them  was 
in  who  had  given  the  fatal  wound,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
t  of  what  he  had  done.  An  old  quarter-master  had 
l  him  fire;  and  easily  recognised  him,  because  he  wore 
•zed  cocked  hat  and  a  white  frock.  This  quarter-master 
two  midshipmen,  Mr.  Collins-wood  and  Mr.  Pollard, 
e  the  only  persons  left  in  the  Victory's  poop:— the  two 
kept  firing  at  the  top,  and  he  supplied  them  with 
One  of  the  Frenchmen,  attempting  to  make 
»  escape  down  the  rigging,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard,  and 


ffff 


But  the  old  i 


.  as  he  cried 
pointed  at  the  other,  who 

liis,  received  a  shot  in  his 

midshipmen  then  tired  at 

When 


(."ThaTs  he—  that's 
s  coming  forward  ti 
juili,  and  fell  dead.     Both  tKe 

!,  and  the  fellow  dropped  in  the  top. 

j  took  possession  of  the  prize,  they  went  into  the  mnsen- 

_),  and  found  him  dead;  with  one  ball  through  his  head, 

and  another  through  his  breast.     The  Redoubtable  struck 

within  twenty  minutes  after  the  fatal  shot  had  been  tired 

from  her, 

Tho  total  loss  of  the  British  in  the  bailie  of  Trafalgar 
wnounted  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
Twenty  of  the  enemy  struck  j  but  it  was  not  possible  to  anchor 


s  Nelson  had  enjoined; — a  gale  came 
;  some  of  the  prizes  went  down,  some  w« 
(effected  its  escape  into  Cadiz;  .jthers  were  it. 
strayed;  four  only  were  saved,  and  those  lij  the  greatw 
exertions.  The  wounded  Spaniards  wen-  - 
assurance  being  given  that  they  should  not  serve  till  hft- 
larly  tnchangt.il;  and  the  Spaniards,  with  a  generous  fni- 
ing,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  found  in  any  othff 
people,  offered  the  use  of  their  hospital*  for  our  wouninu, 
pledging  the  honour  of  Spain  that  thev  should  be  cM»nillf 
attended  to.  When  the  storm,  after  the  action.  Jmi 
some  of  the  priaes  npon  the  coast,  thev  declared  that  tfc 
English,  who  were  thus  thrown  into  their  hands,  should  art 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  the  Spanish  svkbin 
gave  up  their  own  beds  to  their  shipwrecked  enemies  Th- 
Spanish  vice-admiral,  Alva,  died  of  his  wounds.  Vjjfc. 
neuve  was  sent  to  England,  and  soon  after  pcnnitUd  to 
return  to  Trance. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the  honours  whit* 
a  grateful  country  could  bestow  were  heaped  upon  li» 
memory  of  Nelson.  His  brother  m<  made  an  <xi 
with  a  grant  of  jt'tyjOO  a  year;  .flrj.OOO  were  voted  to 
each  of  his  sisters :  and  XlOO.000  for  tht-  pt 
estate.  A  public  funeral  and  monument  w.™  .In-mi 
Statues  and 

Saint  Nelson, 
— and  when, 
lowered  " 


.  voted  by  most  *f  on 

pal  cities.  The  leaden  coffin  in  which  he  was  brought 
pieces,  which  were  distributed  as  relics  a' 
o  the  gunner  of  the  Victor*  called  tbsn; 
his  interment,  his  flag  was  about  to  t* 
the  grave,  the  sailors,  who  assisted  at  the  «r» 
accord  rent  it  in  pieces,  that  each  tai^k 
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preserve  a  fragment  while  he  lived. 

Anecdotes  of  Nelson, —  While  on  the  American  sta- 
tion, he  became  acquainted  with  our  future  king,  Willuu 
IV.,  and  a  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  resulted  Th 
following  is  the  prince's  Recount  of  his  first  impression  of 
the  tar;—"  I  had  the  watch  on  deck,"  says  bis  royal  high- 
ness,  "  when  captain  Nelson  came  in  his  barge  alongside, 
he  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a  captain  I 
ever  beheld.  He  had  on  a  fulLUred  uniform  j  his  lint 
unpowdered  hair  was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  in 
ctraortlinary  length;  the  old-fashioned  flaj.< 

,~»  's^y  j,euOTi\op«M.'wti&lif  his   figure,  ar.J 


,., 


■ 
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n  appearance  which  particularly  attracted  my  notice, 

id  never  seen  anything  like  it  befure,  nor  could  I 

e  who  he  was,  or  what  he  came  about.     There  was 

'  itibly  pleasing  in  his  address  and  comer- 

,   and  an   enthusiasm,    when  speaking  on  professional 

which  showed  that  he  «n  no  tommoti  being." 

>  his  midshipmen  was  extremely  kind 

If  he  perceived  that  a  boy  was  at  first 

a  go  aloi't,  he  would  say  playfully,  "  Well,  Sir,  I  am 

l  race  to  the  mast  head,  and  beg  that  I  may  meet  you 

The  little  fellow  would  instantly  begin  to  climb, 

n  they  met  on  the  top,  Nelson  vvonlii  chat  to  him 

y  without  finding  any  fault,  although  lie  might  have 

e  little  awkwardness  in  the  ascent. 

■  was  wounded  at  the  assault  on  Santa  Cruz,  his 

i,  by  his  admirable  presence  of  mind,  in  applying  his 

'lief  in  the  manner  of  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm,  in  all 

y  saved  his  life.     His  calmness  in  undergoing  the 

a  great;  and  hie  subsequent  suffering   was 

.   by   the  error  of  the   surgeon   who  performed  the 

wound  which  Nelson  received  at  the  battle  of 

,  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  langridge 

r  a  piece  of  iron  ;  the  skin  of  hi*  fori  head  being  cut 

.t  at  right  angles,  hung  down  over  his  face.     Captain 

ft  wfa>  happened  to  stand  near,  caught  the  admiral  in 

It  was  Nelson's  first  idea,  and  that  of  every  one, 

u  shot  through  the  bead.     On  being  carried  into 

t,  where  several  of  his  gallant  crew  were  stretched 

i  their  shattered  limbs  and  mangled  wounds,  the  sur. 

1,  with  great  anxiety,  immediately  came  to  attend  on  the 

'.     "  No,"  replied  the  hero,  "  I  will  take  mv  turn 

j  brave  followers!"     The  agony  of  his  wound  in- 

.',  he  became  convinced  that  the  idea  in  which  he  had 

ldulged  of  dying  in  battle,  was  now  about  to  beaeeom- 

He  immediately,  therefore,  sunt  for  his  chaplain, 

ns,  and  begged  uf  him  (o  remember  him  to  lady 

nd,  having  signed  a  commission  appointing  his 

1,  the  brave  Hardy,  then  commander  of  the  M  utine  brig, 

a  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  Vanguard,  took  an  affec- 

ic-nate  leave  of  captain  Louis,  who  lud  come  by  his  desire 

ill  board,  and  with  the  utmost  composure  resigned  himself 

o  death. 

When   the   surgeon   came   to   examine    the   wound,   it 


i  it  mi  not  mortal ;  this  joyful  k 

iced  through  the  ship.     At  vx>a  u 

utt  of  dressing  was  orer.  Nelson  imieeduUlj 

i  the  official  letter  that 

e  on  deck  just  in  tin* 

a  of  L'Orient. 

i  BUkvtfl,  of  the  Swiftsure,  «U  Ui 

>rf<h  Mast  intimate  friendship  •' " 

3  the  admiral,  that  h*i 
4  of  V  Orient,  actually  orient  ho 
.anwar  to  mask*  »  nib,  uUj  from  the  wreck,  both  an  to 
at  and  im.  tta  orders  were  punctuallT  obeyed;  and, 
win  taaahtw  with  ™™K*able  eln.-auee  from  lb*  ma- 
dn  i*'  LOrwa*  J  main-mast,  it  was  sent  with  this  aou: 
Sir,  I  tana  dua  the  liberty  of  presenting  job  a  cofia 

ft  *f  l/Orient,  that  whew  yon  hare 

f  bt  buried  in 

mnbefarJav 

e  friend."     The  codd 

U„  i«n»tinwa  pWufly  alluded  to  bis  booHy  loasei.  The 
■M  on  inaUu  of  hi  bfind  era  at  Copenhagen  is  Well  known. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  the  commander-iu-chief,  thinking  the 
squadron,  under  Nelson,  was  placed  in  circumstances  unfairly 
dangerous,  and  knowing  that  the  hero  would  never  rolnn- 
ttrily  retreat,  made  the  signal  rbr  leaiing  off  action.  When 
this  was  pointed  out  to  Nelson,  he  turned  to  captain  Foley, 
saying,  »  Von  know,  Foley,  I  hare  bat  one  eye — 1  hava  a 
right  to  be  blind  sometimes :"  and  then,  putting  the  glass  to 
baa  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of  mind  which  sports  with  bitter- 
■ana,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  really  do  not  see  the  signal."  Pre- 
sently he  added,  **  Damn  the  signal  I  keep  mine  flying  for 
closer  battle!   nail  mine  to  the  mast  V 

The  only  stain  on  Nelson's  name  is  connected  with  his 
marriage.  He  became  so  infatuated  with  the  charms  of  hdj 
Hamilton,  wile  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British 
minister  at  Naples,  that  he  forsook  lady  Nelson,  in  order  to 
attach  himself  to  lady  Hamilton,  e»en  while  her  husband  was 
afire.  Her  influence  led  htm  to  actions,  while  in  command 
at  Naples,  which  admit  of  no  apology.  Let  a  tear,  howerer, 
be  dropped  orer  the  onhr  molt  of  so  great  a  man. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Camperdown  reached 
"as  lying  there  ill.     Hal  rooms  were  not  iUnmt- 
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nated,  and  consequently  attracted  the  tintice  of  the  people, 
who  forthwith  began  to  make  a  disturbance ;  but  when  they 
were  told  that  Nelson  was  <li..iiii'l>,'J  I.v  tln-ir  ."hooting, they 
went  off  at  once,  and  stationed  guards  to  prevent  other  par- 
ties from  aonojing  him. 

He  went,  on  one  occasion,  to  receive  ayear's  pay,  as  smart- 
money,  on  account  of  tin-  los-i  of  his  n  t\  hut  could  not  ohlain 
payment,  because  he  had  neglected  to  bring  a  certificate  from 
■  surgeon  that  the  sight  was  actually  dostrojed.  A  little  irri- 
tated that  this  form  sboold  he  insisted  on,  because  he  thought 
it  was  sufficiently  notorious,  he  procured  a  certificate  at  the 
same  time  for  the  loss  of  his  arm,  saying,  they  might  just  as 
well  doubt  the  one  as  the  other.  This  put  him  in  good  hu- 
mour with  himself  and  with  the  clerk  who  had  offended  him. 
Oo  his  return,  the  clerk  finding  it  was  only  the  year's  pav  of 
a  captain,  said,  he  thought  it  had  been  more.  "  Oh  I" 
replied  Nelson,  "  this  is  only  for  an  eye.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  come  for  an  arm,  and  probably  in  a  little  longer  for  a 
leg."  Accordingly,  he  soon  afterwards  went,  and  with  per. 
feet  good  humour  exhibited  the  certificate  for  the  loss  of  hii 


CHAPTER    XI. 


r.  1S30  to  1837— vnrroau.  1W1 


The  splendour  of  Lord  Nelson's  glory,  throws  that  at" 
every  exploit  in  which  he  was  not  more  or  lets  enngat 
during  his  epoch,  completely  into  the  shade.  Two  nctwrn. 
the  one  of  which  preceded,  and  the  other  followed  Trafilgll, 

require  however  a  brief  notice. 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  when  driven  from  the  West  Indif 
by  the  verv  terror  of  Nelson's  name,  proceeded,  unintt trup- 
'  in  his  retreat,  until  he  reached  Cape  H  nil  him,  whewU 
uuntered  an  English  squadron  emis^tintrof  fifteen  sail '^ 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  tiie  e.niiiii.L...  : 
C'alder.  ViHem-iive  had  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  five  Inl- 
and several  brig's.  The  battle  continued  four  hours  i- 
emVsd  in  flic  irfcuS.  at  flw  French,  with  the  last  of  UTO  •* 
thtir  best  sh\^v 


e  country,  in  these  time*, however,  was  not  to  be  salis- 

'th  w  incomplete  a  victory  even  over  a  superior  fleet, 

r  Robert  Colder  was  censured  by  a  court- martini  for 

iving  done  enough;  a  censure,  considering  nil  the  cir. 

ances,  more  harsh  than  reasonable. 

Toward!  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  French 

"  '  niral  Dumanoir,  with  four  sail  of  the  line,  bore  away 

Mitb.     On  the  2-i  of  November  lie  was  met  by  Sir 

d  Strachnn,  off  Ferrol,  with  four  sail  of  the  line  and 


b  frigates  tin-  Santa  Margarita  and   I'htnix,  having 

ltd  the  ships  of  the  line,  gut  up  with  tin-  enemy  by  day- 

a  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  immediately  comuJen- 

xction  in  the  most  gallant  style.    By  firing  on  the  rear 

if  the  enemy,  they  retarded  their  ftiirht  »o  nun.li,  that  the  main 
body  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan's  fleet  was  able  to  come  up. 
The  French  admiral,  about  noon,  perceiving  that  a  general 
*ction  was  unavoidable,  made  hii  disposition  accordingly. 
The  battle  lasted  nearly  three  hours  and  a  half,  during  the 
wbole  of  which  time  the  enemy  fouirht  remarkably  well. 
At  last,  their  ships  being  completely  nmii.-iria-i-ablc,  struck 
their  colours,  namely,  the  Formidable,  of  eighty  guns, 
admiral  Dumanoir,  and  tho  Duguai  Trunin,  Mont  Blanc, 
>nd  Scipion,  of  seventy-four  guns  each.  The  slaughter  on 
board  these  ships  was  very  great;  the  admiral  himself  wa* 
wounded,  and  one  of  the  captains  killed.  The  loss  of 
tbe  English  was  trilling.  Sir  Richard  Slrachin  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  arrived  safe  with  his 

The  combined  fleer  originally  consisted  of  thirty-five  sail 
of  the  line ;  of  these,  two  were  'taken  by  Sir  Robert  Calder ; 
/our  captured  at  Trafalgar  were  carried  into  Gibraltar; 
four  captured  by  Sir  Ui.hard  Strnehan,  were  carried  into 
the  same  port;  fifteen  were  burned,  sunk,  or  wrecked; 
three  escaped  into  Cadiz,  serviceable;  and  seven  escaped 
into  the  same  purl,  complete  wrecks;  thus  accounting  for 
the  whole  original  number,  thirty. five  sail  of  the  line. 

The  events  which  we  have  narrated  in  the  two  previous 
chapters,  completely  broke  tho  French  power  at  sea,  and 
were  no  inefficient  i-nu^~  of  the  ultiimite  destruction  of  the 
pig-antic  power  of  Napoleon  by  land,  lie  found  all  attempt" 
to  rMUseitate  his  navy  in  Tain.     No  sooner  were  a  few  ships 
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ae»}  there  were  besides  several  vessels  on  the  stocks,  which 
■  t  were  at  liberty  to  destroy,  take  to  pieces,  or  carry  a  war. 
A  rail  abundance  of  stores  of  nil  kinds  neceaswj  to  equip  or 
bttiiil  a  fleet,  were  found  in  the  arsenals,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
!!■■!  j  to  load  all  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  with 
uu>,  span,  and  timber:  after  ull,  so  great  a  quantity  re- 
mained, that  nine'y-two  transports  were  employed  to  bring 
the  rest  to  England. 

[a  an  attempt  to  overawe  Constantinople,  the  Sultan 
having  now  joined  the  French  alliance,  admiral  Duckworth 
was  not  equally  successful,  and  was  much  blamed  for  his 
inactivity  and  mismanagement,  in  having  omitted  the  proper 
saaaon  of  attack,  and  being  obliged  to  retreat  without  strik. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  now  occurs  in  our  naval  annals 
for  some  time.  TheWuIehercn  expedition  in  1809,  was  both 
in  plan  and  execution,  a  disgrace  to  our  councils  and  com. 
nanders.  but  in  so  far  as  the  nuval  service  was  concerned, 
no  blame  is  imputable.  Even  yet,  the  French  had  not 
been  able  to  tend  to  sea  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
a  fleet,  and  the  few  line  of  battle  ships  "  hicb  Mill  remained 
were  closely  Hatched  by  our  vessels.  This  year,  on  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  destroying  some  of  them;  and  it  was 
embraced  with  the  usual  alacrity  of  British  teamen,  A 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  -ail  of  I  lie  line  and  some 
frigates,  was  understood  to  be  lying  in  the  roads  of  Aix, 
under  the  protection  of  the  forts  of  that  island.  The  attempt 
ti.  .I.  -troy  this  fleet  was  committed  to  the  direction  of  lord 
tSamhier,  who  selected  lord  Cochrane  on  the  occasion: 
f'»r  this  purpose,  a  number  of  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  other 
•mall  vessels  were  employed.  On  the  l(1th  of  April,  the 
If!'  AlW  joined  the  fleet,  and  the  next  night  they  were  sent 
into  Aii  roads,  each  manned  and  conducted  by  a  lieutenatit 
and  five  men:  there  were  sixteen  of  them,  and  some  of  them 
of  a  larger  construction  than  usual.  As  soon  as  the  fire- 
"  'pa  got  within  the  roads,  the  French  vessels  cut  their  cables, 

I  run  on  shore  in  the  Isle  of  Aix  ;  by  this  means,  the  fire. 

i*  were  enabled  to  effect  little,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
ction  of  the  enemy  must  be  accomplished  by  other 
Jrent  skill,  however,  as  well  as  courage,  was  necet- 

j  for  this  purpose:  the  place  where  the  French  ships  lay, 

is  strong,  both  by  nature  and  by  art;  they  lay, apparently, 
11  ieclirc  as  ships  would  have  been  in  Portsmouth 
:  they  were  under  the  protection  of  two  batteries, 


Tbe  intricaer  of  the  unpriocVw  great.  Mid  thnales- 
ed  serious  obstacle* :  in  MM  place"  there  wmi  act  oxt 
than  four  fathoms  water.  A  little  after  two  o'clock,  kW 
Cochrane  advanced  in  the  Inaperienx,  to  lfua»pt  the  de- 
struction of  the  eneanv;  be  soon  got  near  three  ai  ■ 
the  line.  The  Calcutta,  one  of  the*  _ 
struct  her  colours;  and  before  fire  o'clock,  the 
and  Ville  de  Yarsovie,  had  followed  her 
tbe  British  abipc 
Admiral  Gambter,  however,  at 
could  accomplish  the  destruction  of  tbe 
French  squadron,  and  for  this  purpose  be 
■■line  mure  tire-ships,  and  all  the  boats  of  the  1 
Congreve  rockets:  but  on  the  13th,  the  Oecar, i 
other  line  of  battle  ships  had  grounded,  when  lord 
thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  all  further  all 
the  enemy.  It  was  also  found  " 
line  of  battle  ships  which  1st  near  tbe  et 
Charente,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  i 
strong  manner  in  which  thej  were  protected.  The  Frew* 
fleet,  consisted  of  L' Ocean,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  p»i'-s 
which  was  run  on  shore;  the  Foudroyant,  of  eighty  cur»; 
Canard,  of  seventy-four  guns;  Tournelle,  of  feimij-i'our 
guns;  Regulus,  of  seventy-four  guns;  Jemappe,  of  MVenty- 
four  guns  ;  and  the  Indienne  frigate,  which  were  also  driven 
on  shore;  several  of  them  were  afterwards  totally  dectnytd, 
and  all  greatly  damaged,  by  the  situation  in  which  tbrt 
lay. 

As  we  were  now  at  war  with  Russia,  and  as  thii  non- 
was  carrying  on  her  hostile  designs  against  Swedish  Fit 
land,  we  ha.!  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  ■*' 
chastising  Russia  and  protecting  our  ally.     In  tlu.  sea,  tl 
Russians  had  a  strong  flotilla,  which  was  principally  n 
ployed  in  protecting  their  coasts,  and  in  conveying  tra 
against  Finland.     In  the  month  of  Jolt  this  flotilla  ti 
up  a  position  under  I'ercola  Point.     The  British  ncet  <• 
the  Baltic  was  under  tbe  command  of  admiral  Sannami 
and  a*  *oon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Galpb  of  Finland,  br  *»' 
captain  Martin  in  the  Implacable,  with  the  Mrlphnuwne,  t> 
watch  the  motion!  and  the  operations  of  the  Russian..      ' 
soon  as  captain  Martin  discovered  tbe  situation  of  the  t 
in;  's  flotilla,  he  determined  to  attempt  ft 
"iii>jr-kr,"aa\w 


it Ii  that  MOM  of  respect  anil  fear  which  his  majesty's  other 
emies  arc  accustomed  ID  show-  to  the  British  nag." 
The  boats  were  accord ingly  manned  for  this  enterprise, 
id  put  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant  Hawkey.  The 
enij,  when  they  perceived  they  were  about  to  be  attacked, 
ok  a  position  of  extraordinary  strength,  within  two  rocks, 
Dm  which  they  could  pour  a  destructive  tire  upon  the  boats 
they  advanced.  This,  however,  only  served  to  stimulate 
iitenaut  Hawkey  and  his  brave  companions.  They  did 
it  deign  to  fire  a  gun  till  they  ;l  ■in.illv  touched  the  enemy, 
•T  then  boarded  i  lie  fioiilta  li  ■■  d  in  hand,  and  carried  all 
pfore  them.  Of  eight  gun- bunts,  each  mounting  thirty. 
ro  and  twenty-four  pounders,  and  having  on  board  forty- 
c  men,  lii  were  brought  away,  and  one  was  sunk.  They 
d  under  their  protection  twelve  vessels  laden  with  powder 
d  provisions  for  the  Russian  armv,  which  were  also  cap- 
red.  In  short,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  most 
taplete,  anil  it  was  achieved  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
il  to  answer  the  object  of  captain  Martin,  in  inspiring  the 
osaians  with  the  same  respect  and  awe  for  the  British 
une,  which  our  other  einjniien  feel,  Lieutenant  Hawkey, 
who  10  nobly  beaded  this  enterprise,  died  the  death  of  a 
"J,  in  it*  execution.  His  last  words  were  "  Huzza,  push 
England  for  ever."  "  No  praise,"  says  captain  Martin, 
from  my  pen,  can  do  justice,  to  this  lamented  young  man  : 
as  an  officer,  he  was  active,  correct,  and  zealous,  to  the 
heat  degree ;  the  leader  in  every  kind  of  enterprise,  and 
aidless  of  danger,  he  delighted  in  whatever  could  tend 
promote  the  glory  of  his  country." 

Our  naval  force  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  continued  to  afford 
v*ry  possible  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  who, 
n  spite  of  their  pusillanimous  king,  had  taken  arms  against 
:ir  oppressors,  by  harassing  tlie  uperations  of  the  enemy. 
»nt  the  and  of  October,  a  French  so  ii  ad  ron,  consisting 
'  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  with  twenty  large 
>rts,  ventured  to  sail  from  Toulon  for  the  relief  of 
ona,  which  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Spanish  army. 
jord  Collingwood  commanded  tin-  Biiti-li  th-i-l  in  the  Me- 
iterroneau,  and  was  generally  employed  in  blockading 
? onion  ;  but  u  be  was  sometimes  obliged  to  leave  thut 
■»ort,  the  French  had  taken  advantage  of  bis  absence, 
u>d  put  to  sea.  He,  however,  soon  learned  this  circum- 
stance and  their  route,  ami  despatched  a  division  of  his  hWt 
after  them,     The  line  of  battleships  and  frigate)  were 


I 


destroyed,  while  the  transports  ran  for  shelter  to  lh*  Bay 
of  Hiis.il',  where  they  were  under  tbe  protection  of  some 
i  ships  and  gun-boats :  nevertheless,  the*  were  also 
d  ntii]  destroyed. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  1812. 

The  French  found  in  1812,  allies  in  the  ships  of  On 
United  States  of  America,  with  which  country,  after  much 
jealousy  and  wrangling,  war  was  begun  in  that  year. 

The  Americana  had  no  Beet  in  any  way  to  match  ours; 
but  their  small  squadrons  and  single  ships  were  well  found 
in  every  respect,  and  in  general  bravely  fought.  The  Bri- 
tish ministry  appear  at  first  to  have  despised  their  new  foe*. 
as  no  efficient  force  was  employed  against  them,  our  naial 
forces  being  still  employed  in  beeping  down  the  power  vi 

The  consequence  of  this  remissness  was  the  capture  of 
several  of  our  detached  vessels,  giving  rise  to  no  inconsider- 
able exultation  and  boasting  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
This  spirit  of  boasting  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  it  is  bat 
due  to  our  readers  lo  be  made  acquainted  with  the  unsub- 
stantial nature  of  the  grounds  upon  whieh  it  has  been  raised. 
But  for  this  circumstance,  the  American  war  present*  ft" 
incidents  worthy  of  being  recorded  alongside  of  our  well- 
fought  actions  with  the  Dutch,  tbe  Spaniards,  and  the 
French. 

Our  readers  will  find  an  ample  detail  of  all  the  fact*  of 
this  war,  with  lengthened  professional  criticism',  in  tbe  ex- 
cellent works  of  Mr  James,  particularly  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  Naval  History.  On  the  other  title,  he  will  tii.d  a 
full  specimen  of  the  American  boasting  in  "The  II  1st  on 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  by  Cooper,  v. 
brated  novelist,  which  latter  character  h«  does  not  app* 
to  have  been  able  to  merge  into  the  grave  one  of  the  b 

In   the   Edinburgh    Reeinr,  f(>r  April,   1R40.  is  a  t 
able  review  of  lliese   two   works,  evidently  written   bj   a 
person  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  ai 
'in-  question  at  issue  in  a  very   clear     _ 
better  serve  our  present  purpose  than   by  extractirg  a  6 
passage*  Iionv\\ia\»i\AiAv:,xt(«t\oi£tbe  reader  who  has  It 
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>  eiarotne  tliu  subject  more  in  detail,  to  the  Review 

We  now  come  to  the  three  well  .known  and  frequently 
»d  action',  which  ttTminuted  in  the  capture  of  Bri  tilth 
•rican  frigates.  It  will  be  sufficient,  so  far  as  the 
■e  concerned,  to  state  generally,  that,  on  the  19th  of 
__.',  1812,  ihe  fJuerriere,  captain  Dacres,  was  captured 
)e  Constitution,  captain  Hull  ;  on  (he  25th  of  October, 
Macedonian,  captain  Oarden,  hy  the  United  States, 
nodore  Decatur ;  and  on  the  2i>th  of  December,  the 
,  captain  Lambert,  by  the  Constitution,  commodore 
.bridge.  The  Guerriere  and  Java  were  destroyed  at 
but  the  Macedonian  became  an  American  frigate, 
action.',  though  of  course  differing  in  details,  possessed 
ral  characteristics  in  common.  Each  captured  frigate 
e  an  obstinate  resistance,  during  from  one  to  two  hours 
dual  firing,  according  to  the  British  accounts;  and  all 
hree  actions  were  decided  in  consequence  of  the  British 
becoming  di^ina-ltd  hy  tlit  in  ;iv  v  nu-tnl  of  her  opponent, 
:h  enabled  the  latler  to  rake  fier  with  impunity  until 
her  resistance  was  impossible. 

Our  first  remark  upon  tbe-e  three  ct  lebrsited  actions  will 
irally  be  a  comparison  of  the  force  of  the  combatants. 
Knirli'h  frigates  were  all  of  the  same  class,  and  mounted 
l  forty-six  to  forty-eight  guns  ;  twenty-eight  long 
teen -pounders,  four  nine-pounders,  and  the  rest  thirty- 
■ponnder  carronades.  In  size  they  were  all  below  eleven 
Ired  tons.and  their  regulnr  complement  was  threebundred 
and  boys;  but  the  Cluerriere  was  nearly  forty  men  short, 
the  Java  had  on  board  from  seventy  to  eighty  super- 
eraries.  As  a  specimen  of  the  force  of  the  American 
I,  we  shall  state  that  of  ihe  President,  a  vessel  of  the  same 
i,  subsequently  ciptured  by  the  British.  This  powerful 
ite  measured  1533  tnns  ;  her  sides  and  bulwarks  were 
[er,  and  her  spars  and  rigging  stouter,  than  those  of  a 
iib  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  she  was  an  eicellent 
r.  She  was  pierced  for  fifty-six  guns,  and  moonted  at 
•pture  fifty-two;  tliirty.twokingtwtmly-four-pounder*, 
evenly  forty-two- pounder  carronades.  Her  complement 
understood  to  he  four  hundred  and  eighty  men.  In 
s  details  there  is  no  room  for  mistake,  the  President 
ig  been  surveyed  as  n  British  frigate,  and  every  p«r- 
ar  respecting  her  being  now  recorded  in  the  official 
i*e«  of  the  British  navy.     The  United  States  and  Con- 


stitution  are  acknowledged  by  the  American*  to  haBMa*  :> 
similar  in  size  and  force  to  the  President,  except  that  each, 
we  believe,  nooMad  fifry.fniir  instead  of  fifty-tito  mj 
and  that  the  Constitution  carried  thirty-two  instead  of  forti- 
1  wo-pounder  earronades.  Thus  the  weight  of  broadiih 
of  the  lightest  of  the  two  Americans  was  nearly  one-hih' 
heavier  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  three  Britisn  ft 
Such  a  superiority  ns  this  renders  it  needless  to  n: 
crippled  masts  of  the  Guerriere,  or  the  inexperienced  ere* 
of  the  ,lii vs.  That  there  should  have  been  a  different  twult 
in  pi!  lier  of  the  three  actions,  was  clearly  a  physical  tntput- 
Pihilirv. 

"  V.'e  now  proceed  to  Mr  Cooper's  remarks  on  thesubjfrl 
1ku;i, 


stitution  previonsly  to  the  first  event  were  I 
n  si-,  and  ™lrndi|iiuntl_v  to  the  hi- 1  sbu  did  not  discharges  gun 
The  whole  period  between  the  time  when  the  Gnwrier* 
commenced  her  fire  at  long  shot,  and  that  when  she  actually 
hauled  down  ber  jack,  something  lite  two  hours,  was  incJ  odd! 
in  the  enemy's  accounts  of  the  duration  of  the  combat;  bqt 
it  is  well  understood  by  professional  men,  that  in  truth  il* 
battle  was  decided  in  a  fourth  of  that  time."  We  may  km 
remark,  that  captain  1.1  acres  asserts  in  hi*  official  l(4t*r  0--' 
the  Constitution  'returned  hU  fire'  an  hour  an-1  t»r*tj 
minutes  before  the  firing  terminated,  and  two  hour*  Mom 
the  Guerrierc's  surrender ;  and  adds,  that  the  ships  continiwd 
'exchanging  III  imhwilm'  until  they  came  to  close  action. 
Whether  the  Constitution's  long  twenty-four  pounders  wefe 
'  virtually  of  no  use'  except  at  close  quarters,  «i  shook] 
imagine  the  party  against  whom  they  wcra  directed  trni'i 
have  been  best  able  to  decide. 

"  Mr  Cooper  avoids  any  del  ailed  comparison  of  the  star  aa4 
force  of  either  of  the  American  frigates  with  that  of  hrr 
opponent.  He,  however,  states  pretty  correctly  the  fnrce  ss* 
the  British  party,  and  admitf  generally  that  their  CfUMiMrta 
were  '  larger  and  heavier  ships.'  But  lie  adds  *  II  «■  un- 
derstood that  tbe  Guerriere  was  nearly  as  long  •  ship  as 
her  adversary,  and  it  has  been  asserted  OD  resf 
authority,  that  she  was  actually  pierced  for  fifly-fou 
though  it  is  admitted  that  she  had  hut  l*OTty-nin*  m 
the  action,  one  «(  vAivAi  vita  v  togoi  boat  earn 


it  stated  on  authority  deemed  worthy  of  credit,'  he  subjoins 
in  a  note,  'that  the  (juerriere  was  pierced  fur  thirty  guns 
OH  the  gun-deck,  hut  that  she  had  no  bridle  port  below. 
Five  ports  (hut  could  have  been  fought  in  broadside,  are 
mil  to  have  been  vacant  when  the  Americani  took  possession.' 
These  auggerationaare  s i  di.-pii.-edot".  The  pi  cel-edi  men- 
tion* of  tlie  Uuemere,  as  well  as  those  of  the  1'resident,  are 
to  be  found  in  tin-  lists  uf  the  British  navy,  as  recorded  from 
actual  [neasuiviin.nl  liv  responsible  oflieers.  On  this  author- 
ity, not  less  '  rospectable'  and  worthy  of  '  credit'  than  those 
cued  by  Mr  Cooper,  the  President  measured,  as  above  men- 
tioned, 1533  tons ;  her  length  '  over  all,'  or  from  head  to  stern, 
was  204  feet,  and  that  of  her  lower  dick  173  feet  3  inches — 
bang  equal  to  that  of  most  Urilish  seventy -fours.  On  the 
Mate  authority,  the  Uuerriere  measured  ]0i>2  tons;  her 
length  over  all  was  180  feet  4  inches,  and  her  length  on 
w*ck  154  feet  6  inches  ;  that  is,  she  was  19  to  24  feet 
abort  er  than  her  opponent.  She  was  pierced  for  onlv  4a 
broadside  guns,  hut,  as  Mr  Cooper  states,  mounted"  49, 
having  on  board  two  standing  how-guns  which  could  only 
!■-'  used  in  chase.  And  we  have  to  add,  that  every  one  of 
the  particulars  here  •jiioled  ropccrin:.'  her,  li;is  been  in  print 
and  uncontradicted  lor  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

"  We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  by  a  suppositious  case, 
for  the  original  suggestion  of  which  wo  are  indebted  "-  " 
James's  pamphlet,  and  which  we  think  calculated 


n  a  just  and  striking  point  of  view. 


put 

The 


largest  two-decked  -hip-  he  I  uridine;  to  the  liriti-li  navy  during 
the  American  war,  were  rated  of  eighty,  and  mounted 
eighty-sis  guns  each  ;  thirty  long  thirty-two  puunders,  thirty, 
two  long  twenty-full  r  pounders,  cL-li  teen  thirty -two  pounder 
oarronadea,  and  sis  twenty-four  puundercarronadea.  Their 
complement  was  720  men  and  hoys,  and  their  usual  size  was 
about  2200  tons.  A  simple  arithmetical  process  will  make 
it  clear,  tliat  the  proportion  of  force  borne  by  such  a  vessel 
a*  this  to  the  Constitution  frigate,  was  scarcely  so  great,  ex- 
cept in  mere  number  of  guns,  as  that  which  the  latter  ship 
bore  to  the  Guerriere  or  Java.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  British  eighty  gun-ship  had  engaged  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  latter  had  surrendered,  as  (he  captured  British  frigates 
did,  after  an  hour's  close  action,  in  a  sinking  state,  and  with 
one-third  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded — with  which  party 
Id  Mr  Cooper  have  considered  the  honour  irt  %w&*«u«K\<$. 
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to  remain  ■     And  what  would  he  bare  said  if  a  British  his- 
torian,awareof  the  comparative  force  of  the  combatants,  bat 
devoted  balf-a-doieu  pages  to  expat  tale  on  the  '  nssral  efface  o/ 
the  combat,'  declaring,  that '  after  making  all  proper aUowsasa 
for  the  difference  of  the  furce,'  all  good  judges  '  taw  lb* 
promise  of  many  future  successes  is  this,'  and  styuag  tbt 
event  of  the  action  'a  brilliant  and  (unexpected  nceeW 
and  the  '  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare:1 
And  yet,  either  the  facts  and  figures  we  b*ve  abore  states' 
rami  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  or  the  cases  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  parallel. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  famous  action  which  teraiastra 
in  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate  by  the  Sheeawi. 
The  circumstance*  of  this  extraordinary  exploit  are  too  «al 
huown  to  need  repetition ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  Hal* 
that  the  Chesapeake  was  carried  by  boarding  after  a  battfc 
of  only  fifteen  minutes.    We  proceed:  to  Mr  Coopers  obser- 
vation's on  the  subject.     He  attributes  the  success  of  the 
British  fricate  to  certain  '  fortuitous  events,'  the  most  pro- 
minent of  which  appears  to  bate  been  the  cowardice  asd 
negligence  of  a  certain  bugleman,  whose  duly  it  was  U 
summon   the  boarders  of  the  Chesapeake.       The  diitnsi 
fitnreof  this  recreant  minstrel  is  stated  to  have  prevented  the 
men  on  the  Chesapeake's  main-deck  from  being  aware  of 
the  emergency,  until  tbe  quarter-deck,  where  all  the  beard- 
ing weapons  were  stoned,  had  been  occupied  by  tbe enesoi, 
and  resistance  consequently  became  impossible.    Mr  Cooper, 
however,  has  been   unable  or  unwilling   lo  enlighten  bu 
readers  on  one  or  two  important  points  connected  with  the 
incident  just  noticed.     Were  none  of  the  Chesapeake'!  offi- 
cers or  men  able  to  sound  the  bugle  of  the  fu^iiii  e  1    '  It, 
if  so,  were  tbeir  powers  deranged  by  the  advance  of  the 
British  boarders  ?    How  came  tbe  men  on  the  Chcsaprskt'i 
main-deck  not  to  know  that  tbe  ships  were  foul,  and  that  t 
scuffle  was  going  on  over  their  heads  ?     And  may  the;  DM 
have  had  good  reasons  for  keeping  below,  independent  rf 
that  afforded  them  by  the  desertion  of  their  Tyrtimt  '■     We 
think  Dr.  Scriblerua  himself  would  have  acknowledged  thai 
the   miraculous   powers   of  ancient   music   are  no  longer 
wholly  unrivalled,  bad  he  lived  to  hear  of  a  frigate  cap- 
tured in  fifteen  minutes,  because  her  bugleman  failed  at  tit 
proper  moment  to  strike  up  ■  Mail,  Columbia!' 

peake's  capture  is  found  in  the  assertion  of  Mr  Cooper, 
that,  by  a  fatal  chance  of  war,  every  officer  of  rank  on  that 
frigate's  uuarter-deck  had  been  disabled  just  before  the 
boarding.  '  The  upper  deck,'  he  says, '  was  nuw  left  with. 
oat  an  officer  on  it  above  the  rank  of  a  midshipman.'  Now, 
we  have  the  direct  authority  of  the  American  official  letter 
for  disputing  this  statement.  I!;  that,  account,  Mr  Ludlow, 
the  Chesapeake's  first  lieutenant,  and  one  of  the  officers 
Mated  by  Mr  Cooper  to  have  been  disabled  as  above,  'were 
wounded  in  attempting  to  repel  the  boarders.'  And  yet 
Mr  Cooper  enumerates  this  officer's  name  among  those  who 
*  fell  before  the  enemy  boarded.' 

'■  Mr  CiinpLT  also  mentions  that  '  some  disaffection  existed 
long  the  crew  of  the  C'lii-sapcnke.  ;'  tint  '  she  Lid  an  unusual 
inber  of  mercenaries  in  her;  and  that  *  captain  Lawrence 
mt  into  this  engagement  with  strong  reluctance,  owing  to 
i  peculiar  state  of  his  crew.'  We  have,  of  course,  no 
mi  of  meeting  these  statements  ;  but  we  may  observe 
_[,  by  insisting  so  much  upon  them,  Mr  Cooper  belrays 
is  doubts  whether  the  '  fortuitous  event?,'  elsewhere  noticed 
lufficient  lo  constitute  by  themselves  a  satis- 
tory  eiplanation  of  the  Chesapeake's  capture.  A  subse- 
■nt  assertion  of  Mr  Capper's  will  also  appear  to  British 
iders  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  disparagement  of 
e  American  crew. 
■  The  Chesapeake,'  he  affirms,  '  did  not  fire  until  all  her 
a  bore,  when  she  delivered  as  destructive  a  broadside  as 
;r  came  out  of  a  ship  of  her  force.  For  six  or 
■s  the  cannonading  was  fierce,  and  the  best  of 
said  to  have  been  with  the  American  frigate,  so 
*  the  general  effect  of  the  tire  was  concerned.'  It  must 
— it  pleasing  reflection  to  Mr  Cooper,  that  the  Chesa- 
teamen,  notwithstanding  their  '  peculiar  state,'  fired 
much  belter  than  a  thoroughly  disciplined  British  crew, 
i  only  owed  their  defeat  to  the  lamentable  defection  of 
'ir  bugleman  ;  hut  we  doubt  whether  its  credibility  will 
jenerally  admitted.  '  When  the  enemy, '  'ays  Mr  Cooper, 
d  the  ship  from  his  fore- channels,  it  was  with  great 
,  and  so  slowly  that  twenty  resolute  men  would  have 
mlied  him.'  Mr  Cooper  may  rest  assured  that,  by  such 
tnpts  at  detraction,  lie  only  injures  his  own  cause.  Cap- 
tain Broke  was  himself  t  he  first  man  on  hoard  the  Chesapeake ; 
considering  that,  by  Mr  Cooper's  own  account,  the 
n  hoard  her  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  five 


i  minutes,  we  think  his  ™en  could  scarcely  We  U*» 
.  ...  v  inactive  in  supporting  him.  We  trust,  for  the  credit 
of  Mr  Cooper's  countrymen,  that  they  were  do!  [  for,  if  ao, 
we  can  only  account  for  the  short  Juration  of  the  combat 
by  tile  disagreeable  hypothesis,  that  the  deliberation  of  tbe 
British  entrance  on  the  Chesapeake's  deck  must  lave  b«K 
compensated  by  the  singular  agility  and  unanimity  of  tht 
Why  could  not  Mr  Cooper  acknowledge  at 
e  tbnt  the  Chesapeake  was  taken  by  a  sadden  r«*^-dV- 
main,  skilfully  timed  and  gallantly  executed,  and  which  Lbs 
fortune  of  war  crowned  with  dc.-erved  success  ? 

'"Theenen 
hatches,  and  k: 

manner,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  tire  was  returned. ' 
The  latter  clause  is  skilfully  worded.     Their  fire  w«  not 
rrlurnni,  for  it  produced  immediate  submission  ;  bnt  it  n 
jtnmktd — provoked  by  a  discharge  of   musketry    up  t 
Chesapeake  s  hatchway,  which  killed  a  British  niarii 

"  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  lay  any  extrao 
stress  on  the  unusual  qttidniSM  with  which  this  b 
action  was  decided.  The  accident  of  the  ships  becoming 
foul,  appears  to  have  been  unexpected  by  both  parties ;  and 
a  naval  action  which  has  once  become  a  hand  to  band 
struggle  is  seldom  very  protracted.  But  that  the  British 
crew  were  backward  in  milking  use  of  the  Opportunity  gireo 
them,  or  that  their  fire  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  opponent, 
are  assertions  which  we  think  will  meet  with  credit  frost 
few  persons  who  remember  what  the  Shannon  wi 

"  Looking  merely  at  the  general  result  of  our  i 
fu)  naval  actions,  we  cannot  perceive  that  any  of  ti 
under  the  ci  re  um  stances,  be  espected  to  terminate  diffen 
In  one  of  the  eleven  victories  we  have  noticed,  the  Am 
cans  were  doubly  superior  in  force  ;  in  six,  they  w 
rior  as  three  to  two ;  in  two,  as  four  to  three ;  in 
guns  were  opposed  to  carronadea  out  of  range  of  the  li 
and  in  the  remaining  one,  the  British  vessel  bod  been  pre- 
viously disabled.     We  appeal  to  facts  and  arithmetic  to  eon- 
firm  this  statement ;  and  we  put  it  to  any  reasonable  mm 
whether,  if  eleven  such  actions  as  these  hod  occurred  hn. 
tween  two  Old-established  naval  belligerents,  and  the  ti 
cumstances  had   been  accurately  kuown,  they  would  h 

o  cause  either  discouragement  on   the  C 

u  on  tVit  til  i  ami 
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■  remark  is  not  applicable  to  the  conflicts  of  which 

S  caking.  The  American  navy  was  then  in  its 
most  untried  against  civilized  enemies,  and  ob- 
i  to  the  unmanly  taunts  of  too  many  English  partv 
.  The  people  6f  the  United  States  felt  a  just  and 
e  pride  when  they  saw  their  marine  take  its  post 
the  best  of  Europe,  and  even  assert  its  claim  to  the 
of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  in  the  world.    Such 

F stances  will  easily  excuse  a  somewhat  overweening 
of  patriotic  exultation  i  thev  will  even  palliate  the 
encomiums  with   which  the   public   press  of 
.arded  their  defenders. 

&  ten  we  see  the  Americans,  in  time  of  war,  not  wnd- 
thi'ir  cruisers  singly  to  prey  upon  merchantmen,  or 
T  inferior  vessels,  but  victorious  in  equal  conflicts, 
ing  oat  fleets  capable  of  protecting  their  coasts  from 
their  harbours  from  blockade, — then,  and  not  till 
1  we  acquiesce  in  Mr  Cooper's  presumptuous 
tion,  '  that  it  is  not  improbable  the  battle  Tor  tbe 
t  of  the  seas  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again.'  " 
•  notices  must  serve  as  our  remarks  on  the  American 
During  the  same  time,  little  of  importance  was  done 
ha  continued  blockades  and  interception  of  the  sup- 

■  France.  The  short  renewal  of  the  French  war, 
luonaparte  made  his  celebrated  invasion  from  Elba, 
I  productive  of  anything  more  deserving  of  detail. 
aty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  put  an  end  to  the  American 
d  peace  with  France  was  finally  consolidated  by  the 
i'  Waterloo  in  1815. 

*ve  now  to  give  short  notices  of  some  of  those  heroes 
at  distinguished  themselves  during  the  period,  the 
of  which  we  have  been  tracing ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
have  occasion  to  describe  several  remarkable  actions 
are  occurred  since  the  general  peace. 

ID  COLLINOWOOD.  —  Cothbert  Collingwood 
■st  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  entered  tbe  service 
.,  under  his  maternal  ancle,  captain  Brailhwaiie, 
id  tbe  command  of  ibe  Shannon  frigate.  With 
served  many  year*.  We  find  bim  a  midship. 
the  Gibraltar 'in  1766,  and  from  1T67  to  1772,  maa- 
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Lenn-.it,  captain  Boddant. 
He  had  now  been  thirteen  j 
romotion,  so  little  did  his  prospects  at  first  mting  oat  is 
.jfe  keep  pace  with  his  merit,  or  forebode  the  honours  la 
which  he  arrived.  On  the  27th  of  February  I774,bewwrt 
in  the  Preston,  under  the  command  of  •  ice- admiral  Urira 
to  America,  and  the  following  Tear  was  promoted  to  tiw 
rank  of  fourth  lieutenant  in  the  Somerset,  on  the  daj  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  sent  with  a  part;  of 
teamen  to  supply  the  army  with  what  was  necessary  id  that 
line  of  service.  The  vice-admiral  being  recalled,  sailed,  fur 
England  in  1776.  In  the  same  year,  lieutenant  Colliog- 
iv.-ijd  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  the  Hornet  sloop,  and  soon 
alter,  the  Lowestoffe  came  to  the  same  station,  of  which 
lord  Nelson  was,  at  that  time,  second  lieutenant,  and  with 
whom  he  had  been  before  in  habits  of  great  friendship. 
His  friend  Nelson  had  entered  the  service  some  years  liter 
than  himself,  but  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  Lowestoft, 
c;ipnin  Locker,  in  1777.  Here  their  friendship  wasresew- 
ed;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  to  take  the  am- 
tnand  upon  that  station,  they  found  in  him  a  common  patron. 

!n  17811,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tha  Pelican, 
of  24  guus;  but  his  continuance  in  this  ship  was  hutaf  *bwl 
duration;  for  on  the  1st  of  August  in  the  following  yr*r, 
so  fatal  to  the  West  India  Islands,  in  a  violent  bnrricaM, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tempestuous  night,  she  »a» 
wrecked  upon  the  Morant  Quay.  It  was  not  w  ithout  eitrenv 
difficulty  and  peril,  that  the  crew  goton  shore,  by  the  help  of 
rafts  made  of  the  broken  yards,  and  upon  those  small 
sandy  hills,  with  little  food  or  water,  they  remained  t« 
daysj  until  a  boat  went  to  Jamaica,  and  tha  Diamond 
frigate  was  sent  to  their  relief. 

He  was  appointed  next  to  the  command  of  the  Sampson, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  in  which  ship  he  served  to  (he  peace  of 
1783,  when  she  was  paid  uft',  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Mediator,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  again  met 
his  friend  Nelson,  who,  at  that  time,  commanded  the  Borvai 
frigate,  upon  the  same  station. 

In  this  ship,  and  upon  this  station,  he  remained  until  the 
latter  end  of  1786,  when,  upon  bis  return  to  England,  al  ' 
tlit-  -liiji  being  paid  off,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  lisit  ' 
native  country,  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  fan 
and  friend*. 


n  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1793, ho 
I  to  the  command  of  the  Prince,  rear-admiral 
flag-ship,  with  whom  he  served  in  this  ship,  and 
towards  in  tile  Barfleur,  until  the  engagement  of  the 
t  of  June,  17S4.  In  this  action  he  distinguished  himself 
ith  great  bravery,  and  the  ship  which  he  commanded  had 
l  fall  share  in  the  glorj  of  (he  day. 

Rear-admiral  Bowycr,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his 
5  in  (his  day's  action,  no  longer  remaining  on  buard  the 
artleur,  captain  Colling  wood  was  appointed  to  the  cotn- 
and  of  the  Hector,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1704,  and 
towards  to  the  Excellent,  in  which  he  was  employed  in 
e  blockade  of  Toulon  ;  and  in  this  ship  he  had  the  honour 

acquire  fresh  laurels  in  the  brilliant  victory  off  Cape  St. 
incent,  on  the  Hih  of  February,  1797. 

So  well  did  the  Hero  of  the  Nile  know  his  value,  that 
hen  the  ship  which  captain  Cullingwood  commanded  was 
nt  to  reinforce  his  squadron,  he  exclaimed,  "See,  here 
mes  the  Excellent,  which  is  as  good  as  two  added  to  our 
imber." 

He  continued  in  the  command  of  the  Excellent,  under  the 
S  of  lord  St.  Vincent,  till  January,  1790,  when  his  ship 
•a  paid  off;  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  same 
•r,  on  the  promotion  of  dag-oflicers,  he  was  raised  to  the 
nk  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white;  and  on  the  12th  of  May 
[lowing,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Triumph,  one  of  the 
ips  under  the  command  of  lord  Bridport,  on  the  channel 

In  1800,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Barfleur  on  the  same 
ition  ;  and  in  1801,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-ail- 
iral  of  the  red,  in  which  ship,  and  upon  the  same  service, 
■  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  without  any  opportunity 

doing  more  than  effectually  blockading  the  enemy's  fleet 
their  own  port,  while  they  were  proudly  vaunting  of  their 
eparations  for  invading  us;  a  service  not  less  important 

the  honour,  the  interest,  and  the.  security  of  the  nation, 
an  those  more  brilliant  achievements  which  dazzle  the 
Ulcere,  and  meet  the  popular  sentiment,  which  counts  unlj 
on  victories,  and  estimates  the  talents  and  services  of  our 
val  heroes,  rather  by  their  good  fortune  than  by  their 
■rits ;  by  the  number  of  tlnir  priaMtnan  bj  thi  jr  judicious 
rangements,  and  patient  endurance  of  toil  and  peril  in  the 
tion  of  mischief,  and  the  execution  of  plans  that  fur. 
i  opportunities  to  display  the  more  shining  talent* 
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having  succeeded  to  his  present  title  not  until  the  death 
i«  father  in  1831.  With  this  explanation  we  shall  speak 
•f  him  by  his  firs!  and  best  known  title. 

We  select  lord  Cuehrune's  adventures  as  a  striking1  ex- 
ample of  how  much  valour  may  Iju  displayed  by  a  British 
sailor,  even  although  never  holding  a  chief  eonnnand.  He 
stands  in  this  class,  unsurpassed  among  many  of  the  highest 
merit;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  had  an  oppor- 
tunity been  afforded  him  in  Ilia  country's  service,  lie  would 
have  proved  distinguished  as  a  commander-in-chief.  He 
but  yet  have  that  opportunity. 

Lord  Cochrane  was  born  on  the  Nth  of  1  'nvmber,  177fi; 
and,  evincing  an  early  predilection  lor  the  naval  service,  he 
was  taken  under  the  ini  mediate'  prated  ion  of  his  nude,  admiral 
Sir  Aleiaiider  Cochrane.  He  was  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  when  lie  first  went  to  sea  ;  hut,  as  his  uncle 
bad  taken  care  to  procure  an  able  tutor  for  him,  he  was  for. 
lunately  enabled  to  acquire  scholastic  knowledge,  at  the 
lime  that  he  was  inuring  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pro. 
fession.  At  this  period,  lucuiiiuion  observers,  his  resolution 
and  activity,  while  a  youth,  appeared  temerity,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  many  of  hisai'iiievt'iiifiits,  when  in  the  Day  of  Biscay, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  I  he  home  -tatiou,  before  he  passed 
tor  a  lieutenant,  would,  if  is  said,  he  regarded  as  a  tissue  of 
•xagge  rat  ions.  His  more  recent  actions,  however,  afl'ord 
the  strongest  presumptive  proofs  of  the  undaunted  hardi- 
hood of  his  earlier  adventures. 

Notwithstanding  his  arduous  and  unremitting  exertions, 
bis  youth  prevented  him  from  attaining  promotion  till  1799, 
when,  while  serving  in  lord  Keith's  flag-ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  admiral's  cutter,  and 
aent  to  relieve  the  Lady  Nelson,  in  the  Day  of  Algeziras,  St 
the  time  thai  that  ship  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  French 
privateers  and  Spanish  gun-boats.  On  this  occasion,  lord 
Cochrane  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  chased  the 
privateers  under  the  cannon  of  the  harbour,  and  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  their  escape.     This  action  attracted  the 

Kicular  noliee  and  admiration  of  lord   Keith,  who  made 
master  and  commander,  in  the  .Speedy  sloop,  of  fourteen 

In  this  vessel  lord  Cochrane  continued  lo  be  employed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  orders  of  lord  Keilh,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  war.      His  exertions,  \u  maitys/m^*^ 


■  aaBtagn.  * 

Ad  extraordinary  tfitplay  of  ■ 
g  ibe  Speed;,  tm  in  (be  a'ttack  and  rapture  of 
the  Spanish  frigate,  EiGuno,  off  Barcelona,  a  ' 
Mai,  in  which  tbe  difference  of  force  in  the 
•■hips  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Tbe  Spaniard 
mounted  thirty-two  guue;  of  which  tweiity-i wo  were  long 
twelte-pounders,  eight  nines,  and  two  heavy  carronadn; 
and  her  crew  amonnled  to  three  hundred  and  ntnatern, 
whilst  tbe  Speedy  mounted  only  fourteen  four-pounders, aad 
had  only  fifty-four  men  on  board.  The  frigate  was  carried 
by  boarding.  "  The  great  disparity  of  force,"  nn  lord 
Ceaaraue,  in  bU  official  letter,  "  rendered  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  measure  thai  might  prove  decisive.  I  reeat"d 
to  board,  and,  with  lieutenant  Parker,  the  Hon.  Mr  Coch- 
rane, the  boatswain  and  crew,  boarded  ;  when,  by  tbe 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  we  forced  them  insUntly  ta  stnke 
their  colours." 

While  cruising  off  Barcelona,  the  Speedy  fell  in  with  the 
Kangaroo,  captain  Pulling,  and,  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation which  they  obtained  from  a  privateer,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  in  pursuit  of  a  Spanish  eoniot,  conaistilig  of 
t  iv  el  re  sail,  and  fire  armed  vessels,  then  three  days'  sail  ahead. 
On  tbe  morning  of  the  9th  June,  they  got  sight  of  tbem 
at  anchor,  under  the  battery  of  Oropeso.  "  Having  soaWe 
and  gallant  an  officer  as  his  lord-hip,"  says  captain  PuUitv, 
"  o  lead  into  the  bay,  I  hesitated  not  a  moment  ton  ' 


attack;  we  approached  within  half  goo-shot  of  the  enrmv,  bi 
noon,  with  both  brig*,  and  came  to  an  anchor,  though  opposed 
hy  tbe  battery,  which  is  a  large  square  tower,  and  appeared 
to  have  twelve  gum,  a  xebec,  of  twenty  gun*,  and  tbna 
gun-boats,  all  of  which  kept  up  a  brisk  hre  until  two  o'clock, 
when  it  considerably  decreased,  bnt  again  recommenced, 
encouraged  by  a  felucca,  of  twelve  nuns,  and  two  gun-boat*, 
that  came  to  their  assistance:  by  half-past  three,  the  xebec 
and  one  of  tbe  gun-boats  sunk,  and  shortly  after  another 
guu-boal  shared  the  same  fate.  The  B—  W, 
remaining  gun-boat,  assisted  by  the  three  in  the  oiling, 
continued  to  annoy  us  on  both  sides  till  about  hah-: 
when  the  fire  of  the  whole  slackened,  and  on  the  Kangaroo 
cutting  her  cables,  and  running  nearer  to  the  tw. 
gun-boats  in  the  offing  fled,  anil  hy  seven,  the  tower  wai 
silenced.  We  were  annoyed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  in 
different  direcUcms  \\\\  w&nV^A.,  4o,rva%  which  tima  the 


■ 
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boats  of  both  brig*  were  employed  in  cutting  out  the  vessels 
that  were  found  afloat ;  they  succeeded  in  bringing  out  three 
fcriin laden  wilh  wine,  rice,  and  bread." 

Prom  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  till  (he  comple- 

&nf  the  service,  at  least  twelve  hours  of  incessant  and 
■ious  exertion  had  elapsed.  "I  cannot,"  says  captain 
Palling,  "express  myself  sufficiently  grateful  to  lord  Coch- 
rane, for  bis  assistance  during  this  long  contest,  as  well  as 
•n  tbe  day  before,  when  we  found  it  necessary,  for  the 
honour  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  anus,  to  blow  up  the 
lower  of  Almanara,  mounting  two  brass  four- pounders, 
which  would  not  surrender  though  repeatedly  summoned." 
A  few  days  after  the  achievement  of  these  gallant  exploits, 
tbo  Speedy 'had  the  ill  luck  to  fall  in  with  the  French  squa- 
~        ider  the  command  of   Linois,  by  which  she  i 


chased  and  captured ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  engage. 
■Dent  which  took  place  in  Algeziras  lliiv,  between  Sir  James 
Saumarez  and  Li  nob,  on  the  lith  of  Julv,  lord  Cochrane's 


captivity  was  of  very  short  duration.  On  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  battle,  Sir  James  Saumarez  sent  to  endeavour  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  captain  Ferris  and  of  the  officers  and 

I  men  who  bad  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  After 
tome  little  dclav,  the  object  of  the  En;;li-h  admiral  was  so 
attained,  that  captain  Ferris,  with  all  his  officers  and 
inded  men,  were  sent  away  on  their  parole;  and,  by  the 
ame  opportunity,  lord  Cochrane,  with  the  officers  and  erew 
of  tbe  Speedy,  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberty. 

During  the  time  that  lord  Cochrane  had  commanded  the 
Speedy— a  period  not  much  exceeding  ten  months — he  had 
taken  tbe  extraordinary  number  of  thirty-three  vessels, 
mounting  in  llie  a;:i_'Ti.,;:ate,  one  hundred  and  twenty.eight 
guns,  and  containing  five  hundred  and  thirty  persons. 

As  a  reward  for  these  services,  his  lord-hip  was,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1801,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post.captain, 
in  La  liaison  frigate. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1803,  soon  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities,  bird  Cochrane  ivas  appointed 
to  the  Arab;  and,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Pallas  frigate, 
of  thirty-two  guns.  In  tbe  latter  .-hip  lie  proceeded  to  lire 
Newfoundland  station,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time. 
Early  in  1HD5,  he  was  sent  out  with  despatches  to  his  uncle, 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  was  at  that  time  employed  in 
l  be  blockade  of  Ferrol.  This  was  shortly  after  the  rupture 
with  Hjain  took  j We,  and  aa  lord  Cochrane  »a*  emoloved. 


in  cruising  off  the  Spanish  coast,  he  bad  the  good  fort  on*  to 
make  a  considerable  number  of  prizes.  Amongst  other*, 
the  capture  of  n  Fortuna,  a  Spanish  galleon,  afforded  a 
rich  recompense  to  his  valour.  II  Fortuna,  bound  from 
the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  to  Corunoo,  was  laden  with  specie,  to 
the  amount,  a;  was  reported,  of  one  hundred  and  fill' 
thousand  pounds,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  mt-r- 
chandise,  of  nearly  an  equal  value.  This  capture,  bo«- 
ever,  is  chiefly  memorable  for  a  noble  act  of  gencrmiii 
displayed  upon  the  occasion  by  lord  Cochrane,  his  ■>fiV-r-. 
and  crew.  The  Spanish  captain  and  supercargo  Stat*!, 
that  they  had  been  encaged,  for  nearly  twenty  yean,  in 
commercial  pursuits  in  the  burning  clime  of  South  Aintria, 
that  they  were  returning  to  iheir  families,  in  Old  Split, 
there  to  speed  the  evening  of  their  days,  on  the  hardly 
earned  fruits  of  their  industry ;  that  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, amounting,  in  goods  and  specie,  to  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  each,  bad  been  embarked  in  II  Fortuna: 
and,  by  the  capture  of  that  ship,  ihej  found  t 
reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  and  beggary.  It  wu 
too,  that  this  was  the  second  time  that  ibe  captain  h 
tained  such  a  misfortune;  as,  in  the  year  1779,  he  hi 
stripped  of  his  nil  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  fore.  .1  [• 
the  world  anew!  A  tale  of  distress  seldom  fails  o 
•luring  a  due  effect  upon  the  heart  of  bd  linglish  & 
and  in  the  present  instance,  our  national  spirit  of  lib* 
eierted  its  influence  in  favour  of  these  unfortunate  n 
an  almost  unprecedented  extent.  The  result  of  their  a| 
was,  that  they  each  received  .riOfK)  dollars  in  ■ 
their  captors;  a  boon  which  called  forth  the  u 
feelings. 

Early  in  April,  ISOd,  the   Pallas  was  employed  i 
execution  ol"  a  very  hazardous  enterprise, 
a  river  very  difficult  in  its  navigation.     From  lord  i 
nine's  official  despatch,  upon  this  occas 
in   consequence  of  information   which   had    h.-eu   i 
respecting  the  situation   of  some  corvettes,  lying   i 
Garonne,  the  Pallas  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  Mob 
close  to  the  Cordovan  shoal,  a  little  after  dark.      A 
three  o'clock  on  thn    fn]h>ivin£  muniinv,  tbo    boats  o 
Pallas  bad  succeeded  in  boarding  and  cutting  out  th«  1 
Reuse  enrveltt',  of  fourteen  long  I  welie  pounders,  and  oi 
five  men,  notwithstanding  she  lav  twenr 
ihua\s,  under.  \.\«  \™>s\w\Nk«.  *A  \^.i\» 


daylight,  however,  when  the  Tapageuse  made  sal),  a  general 
alarm  was  given,  and  she  was  fulloned  by  a  sloop  of  war. 
An  action  consequently  commenced,  and  continued,  often 
within  hail,  till  by  the  same  bravery  by  which  the  Tapa- 
geuse  was  carried,  the  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  before 
tared  by  the  rapidity  of  the  outran!  alone,  after  about  an 
hour's  Bring,  iu  compelled  to  sheer  off,  having  suffered  as 
much  in  the  hull  as  the  Tapageuse  in  the  rigging. 

But  this  was  not  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  On  the 
sane  morning,  while  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  boats,  the  I 'alias  dcstriul  tluve  .-Lips  bearing  down  to- 
wards her.  The  anchor  n  as  instantly  weighed ;  and, 
whh  the  remainder  of  her  officers  and  crew,  she  chased, 
drove  on  shore,  and  completely  wrecked  them.  One  mount- 
ed twenty-four  guns,  another  twenty-two,  and  the  third 
eighteen. 

A  successful  attempt  was  also  made  by  his  lordship  upon 
the  battery  at  Point  L'Euuilon,  which  was  carried  by  a 
coup-ile -nwi n,  and  laid  in  ruins,  the  guns  spiked,  the  car- 
riages burned,  the  barrack  and  magazine  blown  up,  and  all 
the  shells  thrown  into  the  sua.  The  signal  post  of  V  Cqui- 
lon,  together  with  the  house,  shared  the  fate  of  the  gun- 
carriages  ;  but  the  convoy,  which  would  have  been  a  grati- 
fying capture,  got  into  a  river  beyond  the  reach  of  the  brave 
assailants. 

Between  the  13th  of  December,  1806,  and  the  7th  of 
January,  1807,  his  lordship  took  and  destroyed  fifteen 
ships  of  the  enemy.  About  the  time  last  mentioned,  the 
boats  of  the  Imperieuse,  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant 
Mapleton,  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Fort  Roquette, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Basin  of  Arcasson.  This  fort,  which 
had  been  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  basin,  and  of  such 
vessels  as  might  be  lying  in  it,  was  completely  laid  in  ruins; 
a  Urge  quantity  of  military  stores  was  destroyed ;  four 
thirty-sij-pounder-,  two  field-pieces,  and  a  thirteen-ineh 
mortar  were  spiked,  and  all  the  platoons  and  carriages 
burned.  This  enterprise  was  accomplished  without  any  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 

Lord  Cochrane  nevt  appears  off  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
where,  in  September  I8u8,  lie  blew  up  the  newly  constructed 
"  semaphoric"  telegraphs  at  Bnurdiuue,  La  Pinede,  St. 
Mogulre,  Frontignan,  Canet,  and  Foy ;  together  with 
the  houses  attached,  fourteen  barracks  of  the  geus-d'nrmes, 
a   battery,  and  the  strong  tower  upon  die  L2m  vrt    k\u\\- 
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tignan.  The  telegraphs  here  mentioned  i 
ed  as  of  the  utmoak  importance  to  the  safety  of  ti*  con- 
voys accustomed  to  pass  along  the  coast  of  France ;  u,  bj 
tbeir  signals,  tbey  constantly  apprised  them  of  the  approach 
of  ant  English  cruiser  that  might  appear.  Alluding  tu  thi? 
service,  the  commander-in-chief,  in  his  official  letter  save— 
"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  actmti  and  zeal  with  which  his'lurd- 
shippursues  the  enemy.  The  success  which  attend*  hu  sur- 
prises clearly  indicates  with  what  skill  and  ability  ther  in 
conducted;  besides  keeping  the  coast  in  constant  alarm. 
causing  a  total  suspension  of  trade,  and  harassing  a  iooi 
of  troops  employed  in  opposing  him,  be  has  probably  pre- 
Tented  those  troops  which  were  intended  for  Figuerai  from 
advancing  into  Spain,  by  giving  them  employment  ii  ' 
defence  of  tbeir  own  coasts."  It  appears,  indeed,  frotf 
Cochrane'*  statement,  that  the  comparatively   bat' 

force  which  he  landed  upon  this  occasion,  drew  a 

thousand  troops  from  the  fortress  of  Figueras  to  thedi 
of  the  French  coast. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1B08,  the  Imperieuse, « 
other  ships,  was  etuploved  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas,  to  assist  i 
Spaniards  in  defending  the  fortress  of  that  place ;  and  k 
Cochrane,  with  his  accustomed  alacrity  and  spirit,  U  ' 
and  took  upon  himself  the  defence  of  Trinity  Castle,  a 
work  of  the  garrison,  on  which  its  preservation  depe 

The  gallantry  of  his  lordship,  in  this  instance,  i 
fail  to  call  forth  appropriate  praise.      "  The  h 

and  ability,"    says   bis  commander-in-chief,   "< 

been  evinced  by  lord  Cochrane,  in  defending  this  c 
although  so  shattered  in  its  works,  against  the  r 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  h_  . 
ship's  zeal."  Une  of  the  Spanish  gazettes,  too,  after  in 
ing  in  the  handsomest  terms,  his  preceding  Btinkea,  e 
eluded  by  saying— "  It  is  a  sufficient  eul.-. 
character  to  mention,  that  in  the  defence  of  the  mb 
the  Spanish  flag,  hoisted  on  the  wall,  fell  into  (lie  d 
under  a  most  dreadful  fire  from  the  men  | . 
the  only  person,  who,  regardless  of  the  shower  of  balls  _ 
ing  about  him,  descended  into  the  ditch,  returned  wilh  t 
flag,  and   happily  succeeded   in   placing    j) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  able  part  br  Took 
the  command  of  admiral  Gambier,  and  for  his  servk 
this  occasion,  be  was  made  a  knight  of  the   limb. 


unfortunately  led  to  con  sequences  which  could  hardly  have 
been   anticipated,  hut  which  were  the  means  of  depriving 


.  politic 


the  country  of  lord  Cochrane'*  futur 

He  had,  by  this  time,  turned  his  n 
anil  was  returned  to  parliament,  first  for  Honiton. 
afterward'  for  Westminster.  In  his  senatorial  capacity 
he  was  hostile  to  the  then  administration,  and  upon 
notice  being  given  of  a  motion  of  thanks  to  lord  Gam- 
bier,  thinking  perhaps  t hut  he  himself  had  better  de- 
served them,  he  intimated  his  determination  to  oppose  the 
rote.  This,  from  the  second  in  command,  who  distin- 
guished him-elf  so  much  in  the  action,  necessarily  led 
to  a  coti rt- mart ial ;  and  by  it  lord  Gambler  was  acquitted. 
Lord  Cochrane,  however,  by  this  and  his  subsequent  oppo- 
sition to  the  ministry,  was  prevented  from  receiving  from 
them  any  public  appointment. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  anything  but  amended  by  tbo 
•lock-jobbing  transaction  of  1814.  A  most  impudent 
faoax  was  practised  upon  the  public  earl;  in  this  year,  by  a 
false  report  carefully  and  wi.li.lv  spivjid,  that  Napoleon  bad. 
fallen,  by  which  means  the  prices  of  the  English  funds  sud- 
denly rose,  giving  those  who  bad  bought  in  cheap,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  out  dear.  Lord  Cochrane  and  several  of 
llii  friend*  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  sell 
out  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  evidence  against  them  was 
auch  that  a  jury  found  them  guilty  of  fraud.  Cochrane  was 
•entenced  to  a  heavy  tine,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  lo 
stand  in  the  pillory.  He  was  deprived  of  his  title  of  the 
Bath,  of  his  rank  in  the  navy,  and  expelh-d  from  the  hous 


Tin 


I  pillory  wa 
ml  him  agaii 


as   remitted;   the  electors  of 


broke  out  of  prison   ami  appeared  in   the  house.      This  w 
more  like  a  sailor's  frolic,  than  that  of  an  aspirant  to  com- 
mand a  fleet,  and  lord  Cochrane'!  preferment  was  conse- 
quently nt  an  end. 

It  must  not  be  left  unsaid,  that  lord  Coehrane's  friends, 
and  many  others,  believe  him  to  have  been  a  victim  to  the 
cupidity  or  malice  of  others. — So  much  for  lliis  subject,  so 
painful  in  connection  with  such  a  name. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  vve  next  And  lord  Cochrane  in 


i,  lie  accepted  the  command  of  the  fleet  o 
of  Chili,  then  contending  for  its  national 


r  triumphant,  and  he 
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i,  the  u* 


materially  contributed  in  the  success  of  the  cause,  particu- 
larly by  the  Inking  of  Valdivia,  the  last  strong  boM 
to  the  Spaniards,  His  cutting  out  of  the  Esmeralda  triy 
from  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Cailao,  was  ai 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  bis  former  deeds  of  daring, 
transcribe  a  short  accouut  of  this  achievement,  from  ci 
Basi I  Hull  :— 

"  While  the  liberating  army,  under  Cieneral  San  S 
"..re  removing  to  An™n,  lord   Cochrane  with 
squadron  anchored  in  the  outer  roads  of  Cailao,  t 
of  Lima.     The  inner  harbour  was  guarded  by  at 
system  of  batteries,  admirably  constructed,  and  b 
general  name  of  the  castle  of  Cailao.     The  merchant-si 
as  well  as  the  men-of-war,  consisting  at  that  I 
Esmeralda,  a  large  40-gun  frigate,  and  two  sloops  o 
Were  moored  under  the  guns  of  thecastle  withiu  a  se 
of  fourteen  gun-boats,  and  a  boom  made  of  spars 
together.     Lord  Cochrane  having  previously  recoi 
those  formidable  defences  in  person,  undertook,  on  tl 
November,  1820,  the  desperate  enterprise  of  cutting 01 
Srianish  frigate,  although  she  wis  known  to  be  fully  pi 
lor  an  attack.     His  lordship  proceeded   in   foi 
ejntaining  240  men,  all  volunteers  from  the  di 
of  the  squadron,  in  two  divisions;  one  under  I  he  iniru 
orders  of  capiain   Crosby,  the  other  under  captain  < 
both  officers  commanding  shijis  of  the  Chilian 

At  midniirht,  (lie  bulls  having  forced  their  n 
boom,  lord   Cochrane,  who  was  leading,  rowed   along-side 
the  first  gun-bout,  and  taking  the  officer  by  surprise,  pro. 
posed  to  him,  with  a  pistol  at  his  head,  the  alternative  of 
"  Silence,  or  death !" — no  reply  was  made — the  boats  push- 
ed  on    unobserved  —  and   lord    Cochrane,   mounting  t' 
Esmeralda's  side,  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm.     The  ■ 
tiiiel  on  the  gangway  levelled  his  piece  and   fired  ;  but  * 
instantly  cut  down  by  the  coxswain,  and  his  lordship,  thouj 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  at  the  same  moment  stepped  on  li 
deck.     The  frigate  being  boarded  with  no  less  gallantry  m 
the  opposite  side,  by  captain  Guise,  who  met  lord  Coc" 
mid-way  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  and  also  by  captain  C 
the  after -part  of  the  ship  was  soon  carried,  sword  ii 
The  Spaniards  rallied  on  the  forecastle,  where  they  a 
a  desperate  resistance,  till  overpowered   by  a  fresh  pi 
■-''  -teamen   and   marines,  headed   by   lord    Cochrane. 
mt  stand  was  again  made  for  so 


;  bat  before  one  o'clock  tlit-  ship  was  captured,  her 

nd  she  was  steered  triumphantly  out  of  the  bar. 
,  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  north  face  of  the  castle. 
e  Hyperion,  an  English,  and  the  Macedonian,  an  Ameri- 
■  frigate,  which  were  at  anchor  clone  to  the  scene  of  action, 
>t  under  weigh  when  the  attack  commenced  ;  and  in  order 
i  prevent  their  being  mistaken  by  the  batteries  for  the 
■-meralda  showed  di.lln;_'tii-hnl  rituals  ;  but  lord  Cochrane, 
o  had  foreseen  and  provided  even  for  this  minute  circum. 
uice,  hoisted  the  same  lights  as  the  American  and  English 
;  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  batteries  to 
riminate  between  the three  ships  ;  the  Esmeralda,  in  con- 
lence,  was  very  little  injured  by  the  -hot  from  the  batter* 
The  Spaniards  had  upwards  of  120  men  killed  and 
mnded,  the  Chilians  eleven  killed,  and  thirty  wounded. 
"  This  loss  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  naval  force 
11  that  quarter  of  the  world;  for,  although  there  were  still 
o  Spanish  frigates  and  some  smaller  vessels  in  the  Pacific, 
y  never  afterwards  ventured  to  show  themselves,  but  left 
d  Cochrane  undisputed  master  of  the  coast." 
Lord  Coehraue's  lateit  employment  was  in  the  service  of 
'*"»  Brazils,  the  emperor  of  «  hieb.  Don  Pedro,  created  him 
-      is  of  Marenham  in  1823. 

iai  not  since  been  conspicuous  in  public  life.  He  was 
restored  to  his  rank  in  the  navy  in  1H30,  on  the  accession  nf 
the  Whigs  to  power,  under  William  IV.,  from  a  feeling 
probably  that  party  spirit  had  at  least  increased  the  aeverit* 
of  his  punishment. 

It  would  require  many  volumes  to  give  an  account  of  our 
naval  heroes,  contemporary  with  those  we  have  mentioned. 
It  is  neecs-;irv,  however,  to  mention  tlu-  folio »  ing  persons, 
the  more  prominent  of  whoso  exploits  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  history: — 

Sir  Thomas  Louis,  one  of  Nelson's  great  captains,  waa 
born  at  Exeter  in  1759,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  ageoftweive. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1806,  and  died,  oli'  Alexandria, 

Sir  Thomas  Troabridge  entered  as  a  midshipman  in 
1773;  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  great  actions  of  his  time, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  and  ailmirer  of  lord  Nelson. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1799,  and  shortly  afterwards  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.     Early  in  180S,  being  then 


rear-admiral  of  the  white,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command 
at  the  Cape,  and  sailed  for  that  station  in  tbe  Blenheim 
The  thin  wh  overtaken  by  a  hurricane  and  was  never  alUr- 
warda  heard  of. 

Alan,  lor  J  Gardner,  was  bom  at  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire, 
in  1742;  went  very  early  to  sea,  and  rose  to  high  command 
and  reputation.  He  fought  with  Howe  on  the  glorious  1« 
of  June;  was  made  an  Irish  peer  in  IBM;  a  Bntith  pterin 
1806;  and  died  in  1809. 

The  name  of  Hood  occurs  often  in  our  page*,  and 
always  with  praise.  Samuel  Hood,  lord  viscnunt  Hood  io 
1790,  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Thorncombe,  Devonshire. 
born  iu  1724,  and  closed  a  long  life  spent  in  honour,  u 
Governor  of  Greenwich,  in  1816.  Alexander  Hood,  lord 
Bridport,  ayounger  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  equally  g*!- 
tant  sailor,  was  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  was  created 
a  peer  in  1796,  and  died  in  1814.  Commodore  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  was  a  nephew  of  the  preceding.  lie  scrred  first 
under  lord  Hood,  and  commanded  the  Zealous,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  Captain  Alexander  Hood,  who  fell  gal. 
lanllv  in  battle  in  1794,  was  abo  of  the  same  familr. 

George  Keith  Klphinstone,  son  of  the  Scottish  lord  El- 
phinstone,  distinguished  himself  highly  during  the  * 
at  the  peace  of  1814,  was  created  viscount  Keith, 
previously  in  1803  been  created  a  baron.      Qe  died  in  I'-- 


LORD   EXMOUTH.— Edward  Pellew,  was  born  in 
767,  and  was  the  son  of  a  commander  of  a  government 
acket  at  Dover.     In  his  early  life  he  had  to  struggle  with 
any  difficulties,  which  his  perseve  ranee  and  ahili  lies  enabled 
m  to  overcome.     He  went  (o  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
4  passed  through  the  subordinate  station*  with  great  diffi- 
dty.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1703,  we  tind  him 
n  command  of  La  Ny raphe,  of  thirty-six  guns,  when  he  all 
t  once  started  into  celebrity,  by  his  capturing  La  Cleopa- 
i,  a  French  frigate,  this  being  the  first  engagement  of  the 
ir.     He  was  knighted  on  the  occasion.     Bravo  as  Sir 
it) ward  Pellew  was  in  battle,  his  courage  was  still  more 
nuous  in  actions  of  humanity.     Twice  did  he   leap 
verboard  and  save  from  drowning  two  of  his  sailors;  and 
lis  daring  in  swimming  to  the  wreck  of  the  Dutton  East 
Indiaman,off  Plymouth,  with  a  rope,  to  establish  a  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  has  never  been  surpassed.     He  was 
accompanied  by  a  midshipman,  named  Knvll,  and  they  were 
the  means  of  saving  the  whole  crew.     For  this  manly  ci- 
ploit  he  was  made  a  baronet. 

In  1797,  he  pave  an  eminent  proof  of  his  seamanship  as  well 
as  bravery.  Cruising  in  the  Indefatigable,  in  consort  with 
the  Amazon,  they  fell  in  with  a  French  ship  Les  Droits  das 


Hommes.ofgreat  force,  and  immediately  attacked  bnr.thoagli 
close  on  the  enemy's  shore.  After  a  keen  contest,  the;  ilnnt 
her  ashore,  hut  the  sea  running  very  hic-h  were,  ibeiasdvei 
involved  in  the  danger.  With  great  skill  l'ellew  extrica^i 
his  disabled  vessel;  his  consort  was  wrecked,  and  the  tm 
reaching  the  shore  in  rafts,  were  made  prisoners.  Thirteen 
hundred  men  of  the  enemy  perished.  We  cannot  detail  hi 
numerous  actions,  many  of  which  we  have  already  nutitw. 
At  the  peace  of  18U  he  was  created  lord  Ex  mouth.  W* 
hasten  to  that  achievement  with  which  Eimouth's  namei* 
inseparablv  united,  not  that  it  required  more  braverv  than  at 
had  before  displayed,  but  that  its  results  were  more'intersl- 
ing  to  humanity.  Wo  allude  to  the  bombardment  of  Algiws. 
The  Dey  of  Algiers  had  conlinued  his  piratical  practice!, 
had  made  many  British  subjects  slaves,  and  had  insulted  am 
Consul.  For  these  deeds,  as  soon  as  peacecame,  the  Brital 
government  determined  to  call  him  to  account,  and  lord  Ki- 
mouth  was  intrusted  with  (he  command  of  a  fleet,  C 
of  about  twenty  English,  and  sii  Dutch  vessels  of  all  iL 
destined  for  that  purpose.  The  result  may  be  told  b  lb* 
wards  of  his  own  despatch. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bay.  August  28  181i. 
In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life  of  public  -mice,  w 
circumstance  has  over  produced  on  my  mind  such  impns, 
sions  of  gratitude  and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesier. 
have  been  one  of  the  bumble  instruments,  in  (he  hand,  of 
Divine  Providence,  for  bringing  to  reason  a  feroeioaj 
government,  and  destroying  for  ever  the  insufferable  tad 
horrid  system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  never  cease  iilti 
source  of  delight  nnd  heartfelt  comfort  to  ■ 
happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it.  I  may,  1  hope,  be  p*' 
milted,  under  such  impressions,  to  offer  my  sincere  eongn- 
tutations  to  their  lordships  on  the  complete  success  ■!»** 
attended  the  gallant  efforts  of  bis  mnjcsly's  fleet  in  torn 
attack  upon  Algiers  of  yesterday,  and  tbe  happy  result  pro- 
duced from  it  on  this  day  by  the  signature  of  peace. 

My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honour  nnd  ronfidrtK* 
his  majesty's  ministers  have  been  pleased  to  repose  on  an 
zeal  on  this  highly  important  occasion.  Tbe  means  werr  ij 
them  made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes,  and  the  rapidity  (i 
their  measures  speak  for  themselves.  Not  more  than  m 
hundred  days  since,  X  left  Algiers  with  the  British  fleet, un- 
suspicious and  ignorant  of  tbe  atrocities  whicb  had  be>*> 


i  at  Bon*;  that  fleet  on  its  arrival  in  England 

sarily  disbanded,  and  another  with  proportionate 

created  and  equipped;  and  although  impeded  in 

as  by  calms  and  adverse  winds,  has  poured  oat  the 

i  of  an  insulted  nation  in  chastising  the  cruelties  of 

is  government,  with  a  promptitude  beyond  evam- 

p,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  national  character,  eager 

mil   oppression  or  cruelty,  whenever  practised  upon 

under  their  protection. 

»m  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds  and  calms,  the 
the  westward  of  Algiers  wis  not  made  before  the 
he  next  morning  at  day-break  the  fleet  was  ad- 
sight  of  the  city,  though  not  so  near  as  I  had 
As  the  ships  were  becalmed,  I  embraced  this 
j  of  despatching  a  boat  under  cover  of  the  Severn, 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  demands  I  bad  to  make,  in  the 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  on  thi- 
f  Algiers,  directing  the  officer  to  wait  two  or  three 
for  the  Dey'a  answer,  at  which  time,  if  no  reply  waa 
to  return  to  the  flag-ship, 
fleet  al  this  time,  by  the  springing  up  of  the  sen- 
had  reached  the  bay,  and  were  preparing  the  boat? 
ilia  for  service  until  near  two  o'clock;  when,  observ- 
officer  was  returning  with  l)ie  signal  flying,  that  uu 
had  been  received  upwards  of  three  hours,  I  iu-'antlv 
le  signal  to  know  if  the  ships  were  all  ready,  which 
tuwercd  in  the  affirmative,  the  Queen  Charlotte  burtr 
olloweil  by  the  fleet,  for  their  appointed  stations;  the 
.leading  in  the  prescribed  order,  was  anchored  in  the 
of  the  mole,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance.  At  this 
not  a  gun  had  been  tired,  and  I  began  to  suspect  a 
pliance  with  the  terms  which  had  been  so  many 
in  their  hands;  at  this  period  of  profound  silence,  a 
ras  fired  at  us  from  the  mole,  and  two  at  (he  ships  to 
*  northward  then  following;  this  was  promptly  returned 
leeli  Charlotte,  who  was  then  lashing  to  Ihe  main- 
brig,  fast  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of  the  mole, 
i  we  had  steered  for,  as  the  guide  to  our  position. 
immenced  a  lire  as  animated  and  well  supported  a>. 
IteYe,  was  ever  witnessed,  from  a  quarter  before  three 
ithiut  intermission,  and  which  did  not  cease 
ther  until  half-past  eleven. 
ships  immediately  following  me  were  admirably  and 
taking  their  stations,  with  a  precision  even  beyond  my 


most  sanguine  hope,  and  never  did  the  British  flag  rectta. 
on  any  occasion,  more  realous  and  honourable  support 
To  look  further  on  the  line  than  immi.diatt.-ly  round  me  »i« 
perfectly  impossible,  but  so  we!l  grounded  was  mj  conlidcsci 
in  the  gallant  officers  I  had  tlie  honour  to  command,  that 
mj  mind  was  left  perfectly  free  to  attend  to  other  objects. 
and  I  knew  them  in  their  siations  only  by  the  destructiv* 
effect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and  batteries  to  which  ibet 
were  opposed. 

1  had  about  this  time  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Vkt- 
admiral  Van  Capellan's  flag  in  the  station  I  had  assigned  t« 
him,  and  soon  alter,  at  intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  fri- 
gates keeping  up  t  well  supported  fire  on  the  flashing  bat' 
leries  be  had  offered  to  cover  us  from,  as  it  bad  not  been  in 
my  power,  for  want  of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of 
(he  mole. 

About  sun-set  I  received  a  message  from   rear  .admin! 
Milne,  conveying  to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Impregnable »•» 
sustaining,  having  then  one  hundred  and  filly  killed  asd 
wounded,  and   requesting  1  would,  if  possible,  send  him  a 
frigate  to  divert  some  ot  the  tire  he  wis  under.      The  Glas- 
gow, near  me,  immediately  weighed,  but  the  wind  had  b 
ilriven  away  by  ihe  cannonade,  and  she  was  obliged  to  and 
jgain,  having  obtained  rather  a  better  position  than  beta 
1  had,  at  this  time,  sent  orders  to  the  explosion  vessel,  nDi 
the  charge  of  lieutenant  Fleming  and  Mr  Parker,  by  c 
tain  Keade,  of  the  engineers,  to  bring  her  into  the  nx 
hut  the  rear-admiral  having  thought  she   would  do  1 
essential  service  if  exploded  under  the  battery  in  1' 
t  sent  orders  to  this  vessel  to  that  effect,  which  1 
i-uted.     I  desired  also  the  rear-admiral  might  be  infon 
that  many  of  the  ships  being  now  in  llataes,  and  certain  o 
the  destruction  of  the  whole,  1  considered  I  had  executed 
the  most  important  part  of  my   instructions,  and  should 
make   every   preparation  for  withdrawing  the  ships,  and 
desired  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  di  visit 

There  were  awful  moments  during  the  conflict  which  I 
cannot  now  attempt  to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  tl 
ships  so  near  us,  and  1  had  long  resisted  the  eager  entrei  "* 
of  several  around  me,  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  «■ 
frigate  distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  which  at  lengt 
gave  into,  and   major   Uossett,  by  my  side,  who  had 
"agar  to  land  his  corps  of  miners,  pressed  ine  most  am 
f  permission  to  accompany  lieutenant   Richards  ii 
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barge.     The  frigate  was  instantly  boarded,  and  in  ten 

'a  a  perfect  blaze;  a  gnllnut  youiiij  midshipman,  in 

it  No.  8,  although  forbidden,  was  led  by  his  ardent 

follow  in  support  of  the  barge,  in  which  he  was 

fly  wiiuimK-iI,   his  brother  officer  killed,  and  nine  of 

'.     The  barge,  by  rowing  more  rapidly,  had  suffered 

and  lost  but  two. 

lemy'a  batteries  wound  my  division  were  silenced 
o'clock,  and  in  a  date  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilapida- 
te fire  of  the  ships  was  reserved  as  much  as  pos- 
ave  puwder.and  reply  to  a  few  guns  now  and  then 
,g  upon  us,  although  a  fort  on  the  upper  angle  of  the 
i  which  our  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  con- 
to  annoy  the  ship"  by  shot  and  shells  during  the  whole 
Providence   at   this   interval   gave  to  my   amicus 
the  usual  land  wind,  common  in  this  bar,  and  my  el- 
ons  were  completed.     We  were  all  hands  employed 
ing  and  towing  oft',  and  by  the  help  of  the  light  air,  the 
were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of  reach  of 
about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours  incess- 
'Kiur.     The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rocket  boats, 
llu-  iliri  I'tiuii    of  (bah  ic-jivrlive  artillerv   officers, 
1,  to  the  full  estent  of  their  power,  in  the  fionoors  of 
',  and  performed  good  service.     The  sloops  of  war 
lad  been  appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of 
and  prepare  tor  their  retreat,  performed  not  only 
duty  well,  hut  embraced  every  opportunity  of  firing 
igh  the  intervals,  and  were  constantly  in  motion.     The 
from  the  bombs  were  admirably  well  thrown  by  the 
marine  artillery  ;  and  although  thrown  directly  across. 
ver  us,  not  an  aceident,  that  I  know  of,  occurred  to  an» 
The  whole  was  conducted  in  perfect  silence.  And 
b  a  thing  as  a  cheer  I  never  heard  in  any  part  of  the  line  ; 
i  that  the  guns  were  well  worked  and  directed,  will  be 
i  for  many  years  to  come,  and  remembered  by  these 
barbarians  for  ever. 

ElMOUTH. 

(Loss.— English,  128  l.illi.l.  BH  wounded.  Dutch,  13 
killed,  52  wounded.     Total,  883.) 

On  the  28th  of  August,  treaties  of  peace  were  signed 
by  the  Dey  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  with  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  same  day  also  was  signed  an  additional  Article  or 


Li  ut  Ural  ion  for  the  Abolition  of  Christian  Slavery,  to  lac 
following  effect: — 

"  In  consideration  of  the  deep  Interest  manifested  bj  hi» 
ratal  highness  the  prince  regent  of  England  fur  the  ter- 
mination uf  Christian  Slaver;,  his  highness  the  Dej  of 
Algiers,  in  token  of  hi*  sincere  desire  to  maintain  inviolable 
his  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  manifest  his 
amicable  disposition  and  high  respect  towards  the  I'owen 
of  Europe,  declares,  that  in  the  event  of  future  wars  with 
anv  European  Power,  not  any  of  the  prisoners  shall  hi 
consigned  to  slavery,  but  treated  with  alt  humanity  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  until  regular]*  exchanged,  according  to 
European  practice  in  like  cases ;  and  that  at  the  lermina. 
tion  of  hostilities,  they  shall  be  restored  to  their  rspectite 
countries  without  ransom  ;  and  the  practice  of  condemning 
Christian  prisoners  of  war  to  slaver;  is  hereby  formally  ami 


fore 


meed." 


"  By  command  of  the  Admiral." 

The  l)ry  also  in  the  presence  of  his  lilvan,  apologised  I" 
tlie  British  Consul  for  the  pergonal  restraint  which  hadberu 
imposed  upon  him  during  the  late  transactions,  and  he  ibn 
paid  to  the  Consul  a  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  as  a 
remuneration  for  depredations  committed  on  bis  reridence 
after  his  imprisonment. 

After  the  treaties  and  article  before  mentioned  had  been 
negociated.nnd  thai  the  Hoy  had  refunded  three  hundred  ami 
eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  hehad  late! ' 
received  from  the  governments  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and 
had  released  one  thousand  and  eighty -three  Christian  slaTci 
who  were  at  Algiers,  it  came  to  the 'knowledge  of  lord  El- 
mouth,  that  two  Spaniards,  the  one  a  merchant  and  the 
other  the  Vice-consul  of  that  nation,  bad  not  been  released. 
hut  were  still  held  by  the  Dey  in  very  severe  custody,  on 
pretence  that  they  were  prisoners  for  debt.  The  inquiries 
which  his  lordship  fell  himself  called  upon  to  make  into  these 
cases,  satisfied  him  that  the  confinement  of  the  Vice-consul 
was  groundless  and  unjustifiable,  and  he  therefore  thought 
himself  authorised  to  demand  his  release,  under  the  articles 
.'f  the  agreement  for  the  deliverance  of  all  Christian  pri- 
soners. It  appeared  that  the  merchant  was  confined  fur  an 
alleged  debt,  on  the  score  of  a  contract  with  the  Algeria* 
government;  hut  the  circumstances  under  which  the  contract 
"  ■>-  said  to  hare  been  forced  on  the  individual,  and  the 
ty  of  the  confinement  which  he  suffered, 


: 
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mined  his  lordship  to  make  an   efl'urt  in   his  favour  also. 
*       'id,  liy  requesting  ],i«  n-li.ii.-L'  from  the  Dey,  offering 
3  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money 
hich  the  merchant  thould  he  Knnd  ti)o»-e  to  his  highness, 
e  Dey  having  rejected  this  demand  ati'i  "lii.-r,  his  lordship, 
1  unwilling    (o  have  recourse   to  extremities,   and   the 
nerval  of  hostilities,  proponed  that  tile  Spaniards  should  be 
leased,  and  that  they  Mold  by  plated  in  the  custody  of  the 
Jpanish  Consul. 
These  propositions  the  Dey  also  positively  refused;   and 
1  Exmouth   then  fell  that   the  private   and  pecuniary 
ure  of  the  transactions  for  which   these  persons  were 
confined,  must  be  considered  as  a  pretence  for  the  continu- 
E  of  slavery,  the  total  aholit ion  of  which  his  instructions 
eeted  him  to  insist  upon. 
His  lordship  thc-rptinv  iiequiiiiilod  the  I  ley,  that  as  all  the 
onditions  proposed  to  him  on  this  point  had  been  rejected, 
<e  had  determined  to  insist  on  the  unconditional  release  of 
j  Spaniards,  and  therefore   desired  an  answer,  yes 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  latter,  stated  that  he  would 
ediately  recommence  hoslililies.      These  measures  had 
B  desired  effect;  and  the  two  persons  were  released;  to 
it  no  Christian  prisoner  remained  at  Algiers  at  his  lord- 
.  s  departure,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
pt  ember,  181(5,  with  all  the  ships  under  his  orders. 
The  refunded  ransoms  were  sent  to  the  Neapolitan  and 
n  governments,  and  the  slaves  released  were  for- 
warded in  British  transports  to  their  respective  countries. 
Their  joy  and  gratitude  it  were  impossible  to  express.     Al- 
giers vu  hit  little  better  An  a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  previously  stated,  that 
this  was  Esmouth's  second  visit  to  Algiers.  On  the  former 
occasion  the  Dey  released  about  1200  English  captives, 
without  force;  but  a  renewal  of  his  insolence  led  to  the 
signal  chastisement  now  recorded,  when  upwards  of  2000 
foreign  slaves  were  set  free. 

for  this  brilliant  achievement,  lord  Emlotith  was  made  a 
vi  ■■■  unl.  He  soon  afterwards  retired  from  all  but  the 
honours  of  his  profession,  and  died  in  1823. 


8 IR  EDWARD  CODRTNGTON.— Sir  Edward  Cod 
rington  is  similarly  situated  with  Esraouth.  Both  w«i 
highly  distinguished  naval  officer?  during  the  war,  but  if 
names  of  both  Have  become  associated  since  the  peace  wit 
actions  which  will  hand  their  names  in  the  highest  honot 
down  to  posterity. 

Edward  Codriogton  was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1 77' 
Ha  went  to  sen  in  1783,  was  >  lieutenant  in  lord  Howe 
flagship  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  was  much  esteemed  I, 
that  commander.  He  was  a  nost-captain  under  lord  BriJ 
(Kirt,  and  commanded  Ihe  Orion,  at  Trafalgar.  That  ri 
splendent  event  cast  every  subsequent  action  for  some  tin 
into  a  comparative  shade;  yet  many  of  them  were  neitb, 
without  honour  nor  danger,  and  of  these  Oiidrington  hi 
his  share.  When  nude  a  knight,  on  the  peace,  he  showi 
the  eccentricity  of  the  tar,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  usual  f« 
and  sending  the  account  of  the  charge  to  the  first  lord  of  U 
admiralty.  This  absurd  practice  of  charging  high  fee*  i 
such  occasions,  ha?  been,  we  believe,  given  up, 

When  the  Greeks  revolted  against  their  Turkish  u 
pressors,  they  had  on  their  side  the  sympathies  of  the  tni 
intellectual  and  patriotic  among  the  European  nations ;  a 
after  the  struggle  hid  continued  several  rears,  the  gover 
merits  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  determined  to  i 


1  be  taken.     This  squadron  consisted  of  eleven  Eng- 

•asels  of  various  rates,  sk  French,  ami  eight  Russian 

a.      Sir  Edward   Codriii-'t'Ui,  the   English  admiral, 

dso  commander-in-chief;   I>e   Uigny  was  the  French 

■al,  and  De  Heiden  that  of  the  Russians.    The  Greeks, 

a  had  applied  for  protection,  readily,  of  course,  aubmit- 

a  the  truce;  but  the  Turks,  aided  by  their  Egyptian 

I,  had  a  powerful  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim 

i,  and  were  little  disposed  to  give  up  the  prey  which 

y  seemed  now  to  have  within  their  grasp.     The  n 

us  cruelties  were  still  perpetrated  on  the  unfortunate 

.     The  allied  Heels  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Nav 

i    of   the   Turou-Egyptian   squadrons,    determined, 

va  unavailing,   to   use   force,  or 

a  words  of  Mr.    Stratford    Canning's   instructions  to 

r   Edward   Codrington,  if   the  speaking-trumpet  would 

it  do,  to  try  the  cannon.      In  this  hostile  position,  an  acci- 

mtal  circumstance  brought  on  a  general  engagement,  the 

Jebrated  buttle  of  Navarino,  an  account  of  which  we  shall 

abridge  from  Sir  Edward's  despatches  : — 

"The  Turkish  -hip.  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  the  larger  ones  presenting  their 
broadsides  towards  the  centre,  the  smaller  ones  in  succession 
within  them  filling  up  the  intervals.  The  combined  fleet 
was  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  two  columns,  the 
British  and  French  forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line, 
and  the  Russians  the  lee  line.  The  Asia,  which  was  the 
admiral's  ship,  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa  and  Albion,  and 
Anchored  close  alongside  a  ship  of  the  line,  bearing  the  Hag 
of  the  Capitana  bey,  another  ship  of  the  line,  and  a  lar^e 
double-bankcd  frigate,  each  thus  having  their  opponent  in 
the  front  line  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  four  ships  to  wind- 
ward, part  nf  the  E/vpt.iiin  squadron,  were  allotted  to  the 
squadron  of  the  French  admiral  de  Itigny,  and  those  to 
leeward,  in  the  right  of  the  crescent,  were  to  mark  the 
•Cations  of  the  whole  Russian  squadron,  the  ships  of  their 


few  shattered  vessels  escaped  Into  the  inner  harbour.   The 
image  on  board  their  crowded  ships  was  homer        " 
■u  of  their  ships  of  the  line,  two-thirds  of  the  ci 

'  or  wounded.     As  each  ship  became  effectually  disabled, 

uuld  escape  from  her,  endeavoured  to 

r  on  nre,  and  it  was  wonderful  bow  the  combined 

avoided  the  effects  of  their  successive  and  awful  ex- 

loaions.      The  Brit  Ufa   ships  having  sustained  the  brunt  of 

iffered  thv  greatest    damage.      Their  loss   was, 

entv-ffve  men  killed  and   a   hundred  and   ninety-seven 

united.      Among  the  hilled   was  captain    Bat  hurst,  who 

otnmanded  the  Genoa.     The  Asia,  Albion,  and  Genoa,,  had 

iffered  so  much,  tint  It  was  lijund  necessary,  after  repairing 

lent  temporarily  at  Malta,  to  send  them  lo  England.     The 

.ill.". l  also,  and   several  of  the   smaller   vessels   suffered 

isiderably.     'I  console  myself,'  said  Sir  E.  Codrington, 

his  despatches,   'with   the  reflection   that   the  measure 

bieh    produced   the  battle   was  absolutely   necessary   for 

*  *  ining  the  results  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  and  that 

as  brought  on   entirely   by  our   opponents.      When   I 

id  that  the  boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  vu  made 

critic?  to  wanton,  Ravage  devastation,  and  that  a  base 

dtantage  was  taken  "I  BOf  nUmm  upon  Ibrahim's  good 

titb,  I  own  I  felt,  a  desire  to  pnriish  lh>>  offenders.      But  il 

u  my  duty  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I  did;  and  I  would  still 

>ve  avoided  this  disastrous  extremity,  if  other  means  had 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  is  said  to  have  over-rated  the 

imhers  and  force  of  the  Turkish  fleet.      This   is  likely 

ough,    from   the    confusion   of    such    a    period.      Mr. 

ones,   whose    careful    investigating    spirit   deserves   the 

rheat   confidence,   says   the   flett  consisted   of  sixty-five 

ll.      Some  of  these  were  large  ships,   but   the  greater 

lumber  of  an  inferior  size  In  those  of  the  allied  fleets. 

Sir  Edward  and  Ins  brave  sailors  and  allies  gained  great 

sown   by  this  victory,  which  was  the  harbinger  of  the 

tnplete  restoration  of  Greece  to  independence.     Although 

w  political  purposes,  the  ministry  which  succeeded  Cann- 

mg,  wished  (his  battle  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  in  a  royal 

fch  styled  it  an  "  untoward  event,"  it  was  verv  differ- 

ly  looked  upon  by  the  public,  and  the  hero  of  Kavarino 

ameand  still  continues  highly  popular.      lie  subsequently 

.  a  seat  iti  parliament,  where  he  uniformly  voted  with 

he  liberal  party.     He  now  commands  at  Portsmouth. 


538  ?<■    KOIMT  ETOrrOBD. 

SIR  ROBERT  BTOPFORD— This,  o, 
hero,  «s*  distinguished  in  defence  of  those  Turks  whom  01 
hat  hero  was  distinguished  for  castigating.    Indeed,  a 
termination  of  the  war,  England  seems  to  have  actedin 
capacity  of  master,  general  of police.     An  English  fled  CO 
patM  the  Algerines  to  surrender  their  prey ;  an  English  ar 
protected  Portugal  from  Spain;  our  navy,  as  we  have 
drfeaJBii  Greece  from  Turkey;  and  now  we  find  i 
will!  the  British  flag  defending  Turkey  against  Eg 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  G.C.I 
•nn   of  James,   second  earl  of   Court  own,    was  I 
1'rbruary,  1768,  and  entering  the  dky  at   an  ei 
terred  for  some  time  in  the  Prince  George,  on  the  Ami 
station,  with  admiral  Digby.     In  1790,  he  obtained  p 
rank ;  and.  in  that  Tear,  commanded  the  Lowestoffe  fi 
then  employed  in  the  channel.     His  next  appoini 


the  Pbsston.of  38  gnns,  he  formed  part  of 
tbtoeot   which  fell   in   with   the  French 


ment  of  a  victor;. 

Cantata  Stopford  subsequently  drove  on  shore  the  Ecbone, 
of  28  guns ;  and,  in  company  with  the  Anson,  captured  the 
Daphne  and  the  Flore.  In'l7'*9.  be  was  appointed  to  the 
Excellent,  74,  and  took  several  vessels ;  and  after  remaining 
for  some  time  with  the  western  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  whence  be  returned  with  the  broad  pendant  ia 
1802.  In  1804,  be  joined  Kelson  in  the  Mediterranean ;  ia 
1805,  received  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  marines ;  and 
in  1S06,  acted  a  gallant  part,  and  was  wounded  in  Sir  John 
Duckworth's  victory  off  St.  Domingo.  In  ISM,  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and  appointed  to  a  command  ia  the 
channel  fleet,  in  which  situation  his  services  in  the  Baauni 
roada,&c.,  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  In  lulu,  in* 
rear-admiral  was  appointed  to  the  mmiaiad  of  a  wjiiaihiw 
employed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  while  on  this 
station,  conducted  the  naval  part  of  the  armameni  which 
subjugated  Java,  for  which  be  was  again  thanked  by parfia- 
meot.  In  1812.  he  became  vice-admiral;  in  1813,  mamed 
to  England,  and  has  since  been  made  admiral  of  the  whits 
aadG.O.B. 


In  1840,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  having 
formed  an  alliance  to  resent'  Syria  fnnu  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  had  revolted  against  the  Sultan,  it  was 
deemed  proper,  fur  various  reasons  connected  with  the 
general  policy  of  Europe,  10  send  a  strong  force  to  Syria 
for  that  purpose.     The  British   Mediterranean  fleet  under 

s  command  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  was  accordingly 
n  this  important  service,  and  along  with  him  were 
*  small  Austrian  squadrou,and  a  Turkish  ship  with  troops  on 
"  oard.  Passing  over  the  earlier  proceedings,  which  will  be 
oticed  hereafter  in  our  sketch  ■  •!'  e  iiiiinodore  Napier,  we  pro- 
eed  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  then  str.mgly  fortified  and  garrison- 
d  by  the  Egyptians,  the  capture  uf  which  immediately  settled 
he  whole  question,  and  prored  M'iimiphaHtly  that  the  naval 
arm  of  England  hod  lost  none  of  its  power. 

The  following  account  we  quote  from  the  journals  of  the 
iky,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness  ;  — 

On  30th  October,  a  general  order  was  issued  by  command 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  thanking  the  fleet 
for  their  zeal  and  exertions  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  at  which  an  immediate  attack  of  Acre  was 
decided  on  ;  the  aimo  evening  the  supernumerary  marines 
were  embarked,  and  on  the  fallowing  day  about  30tK) 
Turkish  troops,  each  ship  taking  a  portion  according  to  her 
size;  General  Sir  C.  P.  Smith  accompanying  them.  In  the 
afternoon  the  steamers  Gorgon,  Vesuvius,  Stroraboli,  and 
Phienix  started  lor  their  destination. 

Shortly  before  sunset  the  whole  anchored  off  the  town, 
the  forces  then  assemble:!  consisting  uf  the  following  vessels; 
Princess  Charlotte  (flag  ship),  Powerful  (broad  pendant), 
Thunderer,  Bellerooh  >n,  liei-en^e,  Edinburgh,  and  Ban- 
bowof  the  line,  Castor,  Pique,  Carysfort,  and  Talbot  frigates, 
Hazard,  corvette,  Wasp,  brig,  and  the  steam  frigates  Gor- 
gon, Vesuvius  Stromboli,  and  Phccni*  ;  the  Austrian  fri- 
gates, Guerriere,  and  Medea,  and  a  corvette,  and  the  Turkish 
Admiral  and  cutter  tender.  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  1st 
and  2d  of  November,  ware  occupied  in  making  preparation 
on  both  aides.  At  fifty  minutes  past  one,  on  Tuesday 
the  3d,  the  Phieni*  ojtened  her  (ire  ;  the  Powerful,  closely 
followed  by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Thunderer,  Beller- 
ophon,  and  Pique,  stood  to  the  northward  (it  is  necessary 
te,  here,  that  the  town  presents  two  faces  to  the 
me  to  the  west  and  Ihe  other  to  the  south),  and  then 
bore  up  and  anchored  off  the  north-west  angle  of  the  town, 


■:.-  }._■-..  M  ■*•  tmmm  ic 
f  dwirya,  with  bemig  nlwnriwnwatdw.  Aboat 
three  ocieck  the  Bereave  w  ordered  in  fcr  ccauK- 
dore  Napier  to  sapport  the  PowerfaTi  dlvinea,  tod  took 
an  an  »naiir»ha,  p-iWr  ahead  of  that  shop. 


thing,"  tap  an  eve-witness,  "  bat  at  if  ■  huge  vew-tree  had 
sadden!;  been  conjured  up  from  the  devoted  town ;  it  haw 
fur  nui  minute;  a  mif  fatr  pall  oeer  those  hundreds  it  W 


_  :  and  then  stow];,  oaring  to  the  lightness 
of  the  » ind,  drifted  to  the  fuothmil." 

the  place,  one-third  of  which  it  damned ;  and  draw  ■  w  bol> 
regiment  hating  been  quartered  in  a  khan  immediate)*  ad- 
joining, it  is  supposed  that  from  1500  to  1700  soldiers 
perished  in  the  ruins,  besides  a  number  of  camel*,  bone*, 
eeJnocfcs,  and  donkeys.  Immediate!;  afterwards,  ike  art 
from  the  southern  batteries  near!;  ceased ;  hot  the  western 
one  still  kept  it  up  witb  animation,  and  was  answered  broad- 
side after  broadside  with  redoubled  timmr  and  tremendous 
effect  from  tbe  Sect.  About  Ere  o'clock  the  admiral  made  the 
signal  to  discontinue  the  engagement;  but  from  ibe  smoke 
it  could  not  be  seen  for  ?ome  time  by  the  Powerful'* 
division,  which  continued  until  half-past  fire  to  Are  II 
the  few  remaining  guns  which  still  maintained  tbe  action. 
Short  It  after  a  boat  pushed  off  from  the  captain  of  tbe 
port,  to  sa;  that  the  Egyptians  were  leaving  the  town, 
and  that  if  a  part;  was  landed  at  the  water-gala  it  wodd 
be  found  open.  This  was  of  course  immediate);  door, 
and  300  Turks   and   a  part;  of  Austrian   r  "* 
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unopposed  possession.  At  daylight  the  remainder  of  the 
Turkish  troop*  and  a  considerable  number  of  marines  were 
landed,  and  quietly  marched  into  the  place. 

Thus  fell  the  far-famed  fortress  of  Acre,     Mahmoud  Ber, 
the  governor,  effected  his  escape,  but  was  afterwards  taken 


The  result  of  this  splendid  achievement,  was  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  an  imnuTi-e  <|u;inti(v  nf  warUli*  'tnn-s,  .£'5<t(M> 
in  specie,  found  in  the  town,  anil  possession  of  the  entire 
coast  of  Syria. 

Admiral  .Stopford  retnnii-d  to  England,  after  completing 
*  treaty  with  Mchemet  All,  which  finally  settled  the  Eastern 
question,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  lonR  and  meritorious  ser- 
tioea,  he  reccivedthe  important  appointment  of  Governor  of 


SIR   CHARLES  NAPIER.— We  shall  now  proceed 

to  give  a  sketch  of  the  brilliant  career  of  Commodore 
Napier,  the  second  in  ccunirand  in  the  expediti 
Acre,  whose  fame  for  intrepidity  lias  passed  into  a  ptovet 
It  is  partly  founded  on  matter  extracted  from  his  electk 
eering  speeches,  and  certainly  not  the  less  i 
that  account.  Charles  Napier  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  U 
Charles  Napier  of  Merchiston-ball,  Stirlingshire,  and  i 
born  at  Falkirk  in  1787.  His  family  traee  their descent  fr 
the  ancient  Earls  of  Lennox,  who  were  so  created  in 
reign  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  in  1057.  On  taking  • 
spectWeview  of  their  genealogy,  we  find  that  many  of  tbem 
were  distinguished  in  the  service  of  tbeir  country.  Mr 
Alexander  Napier,  of  Merchison,  knight,  was  made  comp- 
troller of  Scotland,  by  James  the  Second,  in  1450,  and  vice- 
admiral,  by  James  the  Third,  in  1463.  He  was  one  of  th< 
ambassadors  to  England  in  1451,  and  in  14C8  waa  sent  with 
the  lord  chancellor  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  bis  r<.\»i 
master  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  Sir 
Alexander  Napier,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  was  master 
of  the  mint  to  James  the  Sixth.  He  was  succeeded  hy 
John,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  whose  attachment  fo 


the  study  of  astronomy  and  spherical  geometry,  em 
to  work  out  that  admnaXiXe  vi»\ra&  »A  'wpi&ni 


enabled  hie 
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Mined  him  immortality.  This  eminent  man  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Sir  Archibald,  the  first  lord  who  accompanied 
James  the  Sixth  to  England,  when  he  was  created  one  of 
the  privy  council,  deputy  treasurer,  lord  chief  clerk,  and 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  Justice  in  Scotland. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  he  was  continued  in  the 
treasurer's  office,  and  also  made  one  of  the  extraordinary 
lords  of  session.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1627,  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  following,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  peerage.  Archibald,  the  second  lord,  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  crown,  and  was  found  faithful  through 
tho  whole  of  the  feuds  that  occurred  in  that  reign.  He 
finally  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  died  in 
•=»i.  :-  _»:n  L-u  i .1 r :i..   „_.i  ,u,  ...l: — * 


Charles  Napier  entered  the  navy  when  very  young,  and 
gave  early  proof  of  tho  spirit  which  has  distinguished  him 
in  after  lire.  The  first  action  which  brought  him  into 
puhlic  notice,  is  thus  described  in  characteristic  language 
by  himself,  during  the  election  at  Portsmouth  in  1833, 
when  it  had  been  asked  by  his  opponents,  who  he  was  ? 
"  [n  the  course  of  my  canvass  I  have  been  asked  who  I  am. 
I'll  tell  you.  I  am  uiiptain  ( 'liarlts  Nujiii-r,who  25  years  ago 
commanded  the  Recruit  brig  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who 
had  the  honour  of  being  24  hours  under  the  guns  of  three 


from  five  to  six  miles  astern  the  greatest  part  of  the  time. 
I  kept  flying  double-shotted  broadsides  into  them.  One  of 
the   ships   (the  Hautpoult)   was  captured  by  the  Pompey 


and  Castor,  the  other  two  esenjjcd  by  superior  «ailing. 
Alexander  Cochrane,  my  commander-in-chief,  promoted  me 
on  the  spot  into  her.  At  the  liege  of  Martinique,  the 
A'.o\a*.  Cleopatra,  and  Recruit,  were  ordered  to  beat  up  in 
tho  night  between  Pigeon  Island  and  the  main,  and  anchor 
close  to  Fort  Edward ;  the  enemy,  fearing  an  attack,  burnt 
their  shipping.  At  daylight  in  the  morning  it  appeared  to 
me  that  Fort  Edward  was  abandoned ;  this,  howevor,  was 
doubled.  I  offered  to  ascertain  tho  fact,  and  with  five  men 
I  landed  in  open  (lay,  scaled  the  nails,  and  planted  the  union 
jack  on  the  rampart*.  Fortunately  1  was  undiscovered  from 
Fort  Bourbon,  which  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  and 
commanded  it.  On  this  being  reported  to  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,   a   regiment   was   landed   in   the   night.     Fort 


Edward  was  taken  possession  of  and  the  i 
against  the  enemy.  I  am  in  possession  of  a  letter  fi 
Alexander  saving  that  "my  conduct  was  the  mi 
caving  many  lives  and  shortening  the  siege  of  Maniniqae." 
1  had  once  the  misfortune  of  receiving  s  precious  liekimr 
from  a  French  corvette;  the  first  shot  she  fired  broke  mi 
thigh,  and  a  plumper  carried  away  my  mainmast.  Th« 
enemy  escaped,  but  the  British  flag  was  not  tarnished.  On 
my  return  to  England)  in  command  of  the  Jason,  1  was 
turned  out  of  her  by  a  Tory  admiralty,  because  I  had  no 
interest ;  but  as  I  could  nut  lead  an  idle  life,  I  served  a  cam- 
paign with  the  army  in  Portugal  ssa  volunteer,  when  I  was 
again  wounded.  At  the  battle  of  Buftaco  I  had  the  honour 
of  carrying  off  the  field  ray  gallant  friend  and  relotivv, 
colonel  Napier,  now  near  me,  who  was  shot  through  the 
face.  On  my  return  to  England  I  was  appointed  to  th? 
Thames,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  if  I  could  bring  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Neapolitan  const  into  this  room,  they  would 
tell  you,  that  from  Naples  to  the  Faro  Point,  there  was  not 
a  spot  where  I  did  not  leave  my  mark,  and  brought  off  with 
me  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  gun  boats  and  merchant 
vessels.  I  hod  the  honour  of  running  the  Thames  and 
Furieuse  into  the  small  mole  of  l'on/.a,  which  was  strongly 
defended  ;  and  before  they  could  recover  from  their  surpn«- 
I  captured  the  island  without  the  loss  of  s  man.  I  was  then 
removed  to  the  Eurvalus,  and  bad  tho  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  two  French  frigates  and  a  schooner.  I  chased  them 
in  the  night  clow  into  Cnlvi,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  pois- 
ing close  under  the  stern  of  one,  plumpering  her  as  I  passed; 
and  though  we  were  going  eight  louts,  I  tried  to  run  aboard 
of  her  consort,  who  was  a  little  outside,  standing  athwart 
my  hawse ;  the  night  was  dark,  the  land  close,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  roe,  bnt  I  drove  her  ashore  on  the  rocks, 
where  she  was  totally  wrecked,  and  her  consort  was  obliged 
to  anchor  close  to  her.  The  Euryalus  wore  round,  and  got 
off,  almost  brushing  the  sbore  as  she  passed.  These  ships 
were  afterwards  ascertain ed  to  he  armttt  en  flute,  mounting 
22  guns  each,  and  the  schooner  14.  From  the  Mediter- 
ranean I  was  ordered  to  America ;  and  if  my  gallant  friend 
Sir  James  Gordon  was  here,  he  would  have  told  you  how  I 
did  my  duty  on  (hat  long  and  arduous  service  up  the  Potomac. 
He  would  have  told  you  that  in  a  tremendous  squall  ilm 
Euryalus  lost  her  bowsprit  and  all  her  topmasts,  and  tbal  in 
twelve  hours  i\ie  •*■**  sv£Wit  tcad^  for  work.      We  brought 


n  Unyinijc,  anil  with  characteristic 
modare  Napier's  services  duringthe 
n{  out  of  the  French   revolution,  we  eomo 
vices  in  the  war  of  succession  in  Portugal, 
;  he  held  the  post  of  admiral.      The  chief  feature  of 
'  "ts  here  was  the  capture  of  the  Miguelite  fleet,  which 
mi: dint ely  detail,  from  one  of  his  own  letters.     In 
n  the  following  was  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
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After  a  chase  which  commenced  on  the  3d  July  and  lasted 
till  noon  the  nest  day,  the  battle  commenced: — "About  one 
o'clouk,"  he  says,  "the  breeze  became  steady;  the  people 
were  at  quarters,  determined  to  ti^lit  to  the  h.-t,  and  I  sat 
down  to  a  hasty  dinner  with  commodore  Wilkinson,  captains 
Cable,  Blackstone,  I'earn,  Charles  Napier,  Roxton,  and 
Macdonou^h,  who  hail  .|iiin..:d  iIk-  sinners  in  disgust.  We 
talked  over  the  approaching  b.ittle  with  great  confidence, 
little  thinking  that  in  half  an  hour  three  of  the  party  would 
cease  to  live  or  lie  mortally  wounded,  and  two  more  danger- 
ously. At  two,  the  captains  returned  to  their  ships;  the 
signal  was  made  for  battle  and  close  order;  the  boats  were 
lowered  down,  and  the  squadron  led  by  the  Itainha,  display- 
ID  f  the  constitutional  flag  at  each  mast-head,  gradually  edged 
»w«r  under  their  courses  and  top-gallant  sails.  The  enemy 
(with   the  exception  of  the   Martin  Freitas,  who  had  Iwsc 


m 

courses  and  lop-gallant  fails  set)  were  under  their  topails. 
and  as  we  npproat hed  the  lee-line  closed  up  in  the  inter- 
mediate spaces,  but  a  little  to  leeward,  thus  forming  adoobli 
column  of  two  line- of- battle  ships,  n  fifty-gun  ship,  >  fifn- 
gun  frigate,  three  heavy  corvettes, two  brigs,  and  aitbecqn*. 
Previous  in  tills,  ihe  frigate  being  to  leeward  tacked,  uA 

I  had  all  the  appearance  of  coming  over ;  but  after  fetching 

in  the  wake  of  the  lilty-gun  ship,  she  again  tacked  and  took 
her  station.  Tbe  breexe  was  good,  the  water  smooth,  not  a 
cloud  in  the  heavens  ;  the  encmv  looked  well  and  firm,  and 
they  were  plainly  seen  training  their  gons  a*  we  approached, 
It  »w  a  trying  and  m  t'ul  sight,  and  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  dread,  (at  least  I  can  answer  for 
my/Fell')  ;  officers  and  nitn  were  ealm  and  determined,  though 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  the  success  of  which 
mainly  depended  on  the  state  we  should  he  in  after  the  first 
broadside. 
"  The  enemy  kept  their  line  close,  and  reserved  their  fire 
till  well  within  mtuket-tbot;  libs  frigate  then  threw  out  a 
signal,  which  we  concluded  was  for  permit  ion  h 
Uiomunt  was  critical,  and  we  all  felt  it. 

"The  commodore's  answer  was  hardly  at  the  _ 
ere  the  frigate  opened  her  broadside,  whi 
eously  fallowed  by  the  whole  squadron,  with  the  dee, 
the  Don  John,  whose  stem  and  quartet  guns  could  only  l> 
Poor  Hainha!     I  looked  up  and  axMMM  to  see  every  n 
tottering;  hut  tbe  cherub   was  sitting  aloft,  and  no'iw 
standing  the  most  tremendooi  fire  1  ever  witnessed,  wl 
made  the  sea  bubble  like  o  boiling  cauldron  round  her,  t 
smoke  clearing  away  discovered  to  the  astonished  Migueb 
the  Hainha  proudly  "Moating  on  the  waters  at 
Vincent,  with  her  masts  erect,  her  rigging  and  sails  o 
shewing  the  fiery  ordeal  she  had  gone  through. 

"  The  men  were  lying  down  at  their  quarters;  few  * 
struck  down  on  lite  main-deck,  but  the  three  foremost  g 
on  the  quarter-deck  were  nearly  dismounted,  and  iieuti-ii 
Nivett,  of  tbe  marines,  received  a  mortal  wound.      At  ii 
time  we  had  not  h'red  a  shot,  and  I  ordered  a  few  to  be  thro 
on   board,  to  check,  as  much  as  possible,  their  takii  g 
liberate  aim.     Oar  example  was  followed  bylbe  Doul' 
and  we  soon  passed  the  frigate  and  Martin  t  rcilav,  the  Li 
losing  her  fore-topmast.     At  this  lime  the  sternmusl  line 
battle  ship  luffed  to — our  helm  was  put  up  to) 
side,  and  the  Don  John  bore  up  acioss  lier  bows,  it 


M7 


o  leeward 
suddenly 


to  place  us  between  the  two  !ine-of- battle  si 

just  what  I  desired,  and  when  sht!  passed  tot 

to  recover  a  weather  position,  our  helm  wi 

down.     The  frigate  flew  to,  grazing  the  Itainha's  stern  w 

ir  flying  jiti- tun  iin ;  the  foremost  puns  were  poured  into  her. 

mmedto  the  muzzle  with  round  and  grape;  the  helm  was 

n  shifted,  and  we  ran  alongside  under  a  very  heavy  fire, 

rbich  struck  down  ray  secretary,  master,  and  many  men. 

"be ships  were  lashed  with  ttie  main  sheet,  and  commodore 

'Ukinson  and  captain  Charles  Napier,  heading  the  hoarders, 

"   1  from  the  bower  anchor  to  her  bulwark,  driving  (be 

is  the  t'urt'fii-iU'  iiluiiir  the  larboard  gangway. 

"  I  had  not  intended  to  hoard,  having  snougb  to  do  to  look 

■r  the  .squadron ;  but  the  excitement  was  too  great,  and  I 

myself,  without  hardly  knowing  it,  on  the  enemy's 

ille,   supported  by   one   or   two   officers.      There  I 

naed,  till  several  men  rushing  on  board,  we  rushed  oft 

'th  a  loud  cheer,  and  either  p.v-t-d  []iri<i.igh  or  drove  u 

rty  down  upon  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck.     At  this 

mt   I   received  a   severe  blow  from  a  crow-bar,  the 

r  of  which  did  not  escape  unscathed;  and  poor  Mac- 

lough  fell  at  my  side  by  a  musket-ball.     Barradas,  the 

.rtaiil  of  the  '■hip.  came  across;  me,  woundud  in  the  face, 

d  fighting  like  a  tiger.     He  was  a  brave  mon.      I  saved 

is  life.      The  second  captain  came  neit,  and  Dwdt  M  gOOaV 

red  a  cut  at  me  that  I  had  no  heart  to  hurt  him  ;  he 

was  spared.     Barradas  took  up  arms  again,  and  was 

y  killed  in  the  cabin. 

The  Commodore  and  Captain  Charles  Napier,  after 
inga  whole  host  before  them,  fell,  severely  wounded, on 
l  quarter-deck ;  the  former  with  difficulty  regained  his 
~ — the  latter,  being  stunned,  lay  some  time,  until  the 
«  of  friends  coming  to  his  assistance,  roused  him  from 

"  The  quarter-deck  was  now  gained,  hut  the  slaughter 
till  continued,  notwithstanding  the  endea 
t>  subdue  tt.     The  main  and  lower  decks  n 

is  the  Don  Pedro  ranged  up  01 
i  board,  both  ships  fired.  I  hailed  < 
had  carried  the  upper  deck,  a 
allow  (he  Don  John,  who  had  made  off; 

II  from  the  lower  deck  struck  him,  and  in  a  few  minut. * 

o  more.     Lieutenants  Edmunds  and  Woo&vv.Vf.'e, 

I  down  with  a  party  on  the  nuuxi  oecY,  Vmsta  "fiowj 


ir  of  the  officers 

n  the  opposite  side 
captain  Olobe  to 
ind  desired  him  to 


carried,  but  both  fell  under  mortal  wound*.  In  *  few 
minutes  alt  was  quiet ;  the  lower  deck  gave  in,  anil  many  of 
the  Portuguese  seamen  rushed  on  the  quarter-deck  for 
safety,  with  white  canvas  on  their  loft  arm!,  having  discover- 
ed that  was  the  badge  worn  by  our  wen  in  boarding. 
Others  got  on  board  my  ship,  amongst  whom  several  little 
boys  found  their  way  into  the  gun-rooms,  and  employed 
themselves  wiping  glasses. 

"  The  men  were  now  ordered  back  to  the  Kainha  with 
the  exception  of  those  appointed  to  remain,  and  in  the  hurry 
the  ships  separated,  leaving  me  in  the  prize.  I,  however, 
■oon  got  back  to  the  dag-ship.  The  fore-top-sail,  which 
was  cut  to  rags,  was  shifted  iu  half  an  hour,  (the  mainsail 
was  also  useless  and  was  in  the  act  of  being  shifted);  alt 
sail  was  set,  and  we  were  fast  approaching  the  Don  John, 
the  Don  Pedro  being  still  nearer,  when,  seeing  no  chancer.? 
■voiding  an  action,  she  luffed  to  and  hauled  her  colours 
foWD, 

"  The  Don  Pedro  was  directed  to  secure  her,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  Martin  Freitas,  who  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
Portnense  ( whuse  captain,  Blacksloni!,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed), and  Tula  Flor,  and  though  much  disabled,  m  making 
off;  by  ten  she  was  in  my  possession.  Tin  ! 
Hoy al  corvette,  coming  across  a  steamer,  surrendered  also. 
A  little  after  I  got  alongside  the  Kainha,  captain  Peak,  iu 
the  Donna  Maria,  pasted  under  the  fifty-gun  frigate's  stern, 
raked  her,  luffed  to,  and,  after  firing  a  few  broadsides,  rau 
his  bowsprit  into  her  micen  rigging,  and  carried  her  in 
gallant  style, 

"  Thua'fitiUhed  the  action  of  the  5th  of  July  1 838,  leaving 
in  our  possession  two  ships  of  the  line,  mounting  i 
Huns  each,  including  four  forty-eight  pounders  for  throw, 
fng  shell.',  one  frigate  of  fifty-two  guns,  a  fifty-gun  ship, 
and  a  corvette  of  eighteen  guns:  two  corvettes  and  two 
brigs  escaped;  the  two  former  arrived  sale  in  |,i-:...- 
brig  joined  the  following  day,  and  the  other  got  to  Madeira. 
The  enemy  were  amply  found  in  every  species  of  warlike 
stores,  and  mounted  stern-gnus  in  addition  to  the  full  com- 
pliment on  their  broadsides. 

11  The  loss  of  the  squadron  was  about  ninety  killed  and 
wounded.     The  enemy  hist  between  two  and  three  !, 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  comment  on  this  action;  I  shall  fear* 
ihat  to  the  world,  simply  observing,  that  at  no  lime  wa» 
naval  action  fought  with  such  a  disparity  of  force,   ai.il 


" 


r  Lisbon    1 


e  result  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was  the  evacuation 

i  bj  the  Miguelites,  ntid  the  final  triumph  of  the 

i  of  Donna   Maria.      Napier  was  immediately  created 

t  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ami  received  the  grand  c 

;r  and  sword ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  sooner  had  the 

citament  caused  by  victory  subsided,  than  the  intriguers 

the  court  bail  influence  rn.iiijli  to  .'top  all  further  proofs 

royal  gratitude,  and  the  gallant  officer  soon  found  himself 

ivoWed  in  a  series  of  squabbles  with  the  officials  of  the 

unent,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent 

lilmi'iit  of  hi1-  JHJ-t   1 1  -_■  r 1 1 ; 1 1 1 . i - ,    ri'.'t    tilt-  least   iiii|<nrtui.t 

(  which  was  a  claim  for  pensions  to  the  widows  snd  orphans 

n  who  had  so  gallantly  tott  their  lives  while  fighting 

i   command.      This  treatment   necessarily  excited 

rung  feelings  of  irritation   and  resentment  in  his  breu-t, 

:d  accordingly  we  Bnd  him  giving  free  vent  to  such  feelings 

a  letter  to  M.  Freire,  the  prime  minister,  from  which  we 

lote  the  following  passage: — "  I  remark  that  anything  thai 

"  '    'o  disgust  me  is  ill. ue  iuiriiciliutt-ly  :  I  hit  there  ia  then  no 

n  your  Excellency's  office;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

thing   I   propose   for   the  good  of  the  service   repose* 

oletly  in  your  portfolio  for  months;  this  slate  of  mailers 

not  continue.     I  will  not  submit  to  affronls,  and  the 

ernment  shall  either  change  the  system  or  dismiss  me; 

I   1   shall  return  to  England  to  justify  the  prophecies 

of  my  friends,  that   I  have   been    serving  an    ungrateful 

country." 

Napier  very  soon  afterwards  carried  this  threat  into  effect. 
It  was  actvl'  i':i(fl  by  tin.1  death  of  I  ►on  l'tdro,  which  com- 
pletely severed  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  tho  service  of 
Portugal,  and  in  the  November  following,  he  returned  to 
England.  So  little  gratitude  or  good-will  now  existed  on 
the  pari  of  the  Portuguese  officials,  that  they  did  not  e' 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  u  salute  on  his  leaving  the 
Tagus ! 

After  his  return  to  England,  nothing  material  occurred  to 
call  the  gallant  officer  into  public  notice  till  ls;>7,  when  he 
stood  candidate  on  the  liberal  interest,  for  the  representation 
of  Greenwich.  He  polled  1153  votes,  but  was  overtr,|  i  I  v 
Mr  Barnard,  who  only  polled  1192,  so  that  his  defeat  was 
nearly  allied  to  victory.  The  proceedings,  on 
like  nil  Ihose  in  w  hich  naval  officers  are  parties,  treated  b 
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interest  and  amusement.  In  the  newspaper  accounts  of  tht 
day,  we  tin.l  the  following  characteristic  personal  sketch: — 
"  Captain  Napier  is  a  stout  man,  with  an  intelligent  face, 
the  head  poked  rather  forward,  and  with  dark  hair,  now 
becoming  grey.  On  the  occasion  of  his  election,  he  appeared 
in  an  old  blue  frock-coat  with  brass  navy  button*;  duck 
trowsers,  nut  rivalling  the  snow  in  whiteness;  sbo«  patched, 
but  vrn  M-i ;  mi  J  white  cotton  socks,  carefully  if  n-it  com- 
fortably darned.  On  his  left  breast  dangled  a  profusion  i>i 
orders  binning  [n  their  brilliancy,  yet  serving  onlv  to  render 
more  striking  the  taut  eiisciuMe  of  tcidinett,  which  this  troe 
'British  Tar'  presented  to  the  admiring  crowd  of  the 
'beauty  ami  fashion'  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford.  Tbt 
whale  was  crowned  by  a  round  hat  of  most  rnnnatttmUr 
brim,  of  whose  colour  the  only  adequate  description  u 
given  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  poet, — 

"  tjui  color  alhus  cnit  nunc  est  conlrarius  albo.' ' 
The  next  event  in  Napier's  career  was  his 
the  Powerful,  in  1830,  which  was  destined  w  join  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  with  special  instructions  to  take  WOW 
the  Dardanelles,  and  drawings  of  various  ports  along  t&f 
coast  toTherapia,  &c,  oil  preparatory  to  the  naval  operation* 
which  wltl>  soon  after  carried  into  effect  in  those  region*. 
When  the  Powerful  came  to  Portsmouth  for  her  crew,  ilw 
following  charac  I  eristic  announcement  was  issued  and  pla- 
carded on  the  walls ; — 

"  Wanted,  active  seamen  for  th<r  l'„w 


"  The  Powerful  is  a  fine  ship,  and  in  tl 
will  be  able  to  take  her  own  part." 

This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
seaman  confident  of  his  powers,  aud  auxious  to  signaliw 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country.  How  prophetic  n 
was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  memorable  events  which 
followed. 

In  1S40,  Napier  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodorr, 
and  in  that  capacity  became  a  principal  actor  in  the  brief  but 
brilliant  war  in  Syria,  for  the  settlement  of  what  was  emphati- 
cally called  tlu-  Eastern  question.      L'rmi.  :! 
British,  Turkish,  anil  Austrian  forces  in   lijuun  ; 
the  negotiation  and  settlement  with  Meheinet   ■ 
hi;  wa»  tndefatl^abV]   evi\\\lo^cd  in   every  OMrMlofi  of  thi 
i-.aiiy^i^n  ;  and,  viWOnut  4i*sfiS*A  as. -smiVwi^  \o.  Wi  ^T t 


«  in  the  trenches  at  Iijournie.  as  leading  the  storming 
;s  at  Sidon,  Jaffa,  Tsour,  and  Caiffa,  or  as  dictating, 
n  hand,  the  terms  of  -uLuus-inn  to  ill.:  lv^yptian  Pacha, 
a  appears  in  one  and  all  of  those  different  positions  as 
iijHittitui  hirn->-lt'  with  ..'ijii^il  eoet'-ty  ai.l  judgment. 
The  first  affair  which  redounded  to  the  fjime  of  the  corn- 
ore  in  those  p:irl-  was  the  inarch  upon  Beyrout.  This 
;,  the  ancient  Uarytti*.  stand-  on  the  verge  uf  a  beautiful 
i,  varied  with  small  hills,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of 
,nt  Libnnus.  T!ie  surrounilimr  country  is  covered  with 
ts,  and  enriched  with  graves  of  vines,  olives,  palms,  and 
ge  trees.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  ten  tbou- 
'1  souls,  of  whom  the  Turks  form  one-third.  During  the 
ily  Wars  it  was  mad..1  tilt'  si'.-nc  uf  tile  Cabled  victory  of  St. 
■orge  and  the  Dragon.  It  Mi  now,  like  its  symbolic  ser- 
nt,  destined  to  fall  a  second  time  by  the  might  of  another 
ht  of  Christendom,  Napier,  on  the  Slth  Oelob..]-, 
g  directed  the  Emir  Bescliir  to  join  him  on  the  heights 
of  Ornschojouen,  arrived  on  the  10th  at  their  summits, 
when  they  found  to  their  surprise  that  between  2000  ami 
3000  men  Ii.t  I  plant."!  Ilieinselve-  in  a  position  that  appeared 
unassailable.  They  did  not  he»itate  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  attack  began  by  short  ridnnttn. 
Heavy  firings  succeeded.  The  hill  was  soon  crowded  by  our 
battalions,  who,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  enemy  on 
its  top,  gave  the  affair  a  precipitate  termination,  and 
caused  the  Egyptians  to  ground  their  arms.  A  second  attack 
will  made  on  the  remaining  troops,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  it  became  a  total  rout,  the  enemy  leaving-  all  their  bag. 
gage,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  Night  put  an  end  to 
the  pursuit,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  commanded,  escaped  with 
■  few  men.  and  the  rest  dispersed,  leaving  between  six  and 
(seven  hundred  prisoners.  The  victors  instantly  marched 
upon  lleyrout.  The  late  defeat  had  struck  its  garrison  and 
inhabitants  with  terror.  It  was  consequently  evacuated,  and 
became  a  prize  to  the  combined  forces.  The  effect  of  these 
-ii  ■'-  ■-•■■■■  !r  i  to  th  ■  entire  dis  irganizatinn  and  submission  of 
Suliman  Pacha's  army,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3000  men,  and 
the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  stores.  Napier  landed  at 
Djournie  on  the  10th  of  September,  hating  made  about 
5000  prisoner-,  and  increased  his  numbers  by  about  iOOo 
deserters  who  had  come  over. 

I      A  fact  hurlily  h  inuurahle  to  the  government  of  the  day,  in 
Eajtond,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.     Immediately  after 


S the  intelligence  of  the   capture  of  T. 
e  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  paid  to  tin 
commodore  the  greatest  com]  linn  :  I 

wife  of  a  naval  officer.     This  lady,  the  w'idow  of  WruM 
Edward  Ekrs,  R.N.,  Napier  married  car!'. 
Minto,  on  the  above  occasion,  ported  down  lo'herreaklM 

Horodean,  to  announce  to  her  (hot  as  a  l 

lurdships'  approbation  of  her  husband's  conduct,"  thet  had 
appointed  her  son,  captain  Charles  Napier  to  a  jhip  ;  m  »i " 
as  to  convey  to  her  an  espremoo  of  the  t>L ligations  of  tl 
government  anil  the  gratitude  of  his  so\  i;  ■ 

Napier's  next  exploit  was  the  taking  of  SaiAv 
the  24th  September,  admiral  Walker,  with  the  Tut 
fieet,  appeared  before  Tjre,  summoned  and  Itxik  it,  I 
-"> ti ">  captives.  On  the  26th,  commodore  Napier  ippf 
before  Baida  with  one  line-uf-latile  shit',  and  «iilr 
Austrian  division,  The  Egyptian  commander  having  re 
to  surrender,  Napier  began  to  tire.  After  two  t 
cannonade  the  breach  was  declared  practicably  md  ]■ 
British,  Turks,  and  200  Austrian*,  marched  and  canird  tl 
town  by  storm.  Three  thousand  Egyptians  laid  i 
their  arms;  the  allies  hist  40  killed  and  ~>>  . 
result  Has  most  complete.  The  whole  of  Lebanon  t 
speedily  on  fire ;  the  effect  on  Ibrahim'*  ir ■•■ 
The  corps  of  10,000  men  under  linn  dii.pi  i  .  . 
with  4000  men  went  over  to  Napier.  On  the  £7(h  S  . 
Ibrahim  himself  left  Baalbeck  with  a  small  force  and  fW 
Damascus.  The  four  consuls  who  bad  left  Aleiand 
joined  Napier's  fleet. 

The   commodore   next   distinguished   himself  ■ 
where    his    conduct    was    equally    daring,    talorous,   i 
effective.      We  ijiinte  tliu  I'ullowing  spirited  account  from  1 1 
Multa  Timea  of  the  loth  October:— 

"QfAteta 

"The  smartest  affair  is  rot  to  be  told  you,    I 

on  Friday,  ihe^oth.  tatkiiii:  \*i:!i  I  be  a-imiral,  remarked  tl 
Sidon  was  not  in  our  possession,  aid  'aid  t.>  him.  ■■  If  ;. 
like,  I  will  go  down  and  take  it,  and  he  hack  again  in  efglit 
and  forty  hours."     He  started,  and  hbs  us  good  as  his wm  ' 
Jle  had  the  Thunderer,  Cyclop*,  Gorgon,  and  Hydra,  » 
P00  Turks  and  BOO  marines.      On  their  wt)  he  i'cll  in  V 
the  Stromboli   from   England,   with   a  detail 
-;""~:  these  In  took  with  him,  tnd  ;.im  Brir-g  tj 


■ 


-.11-  at  (he  town  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  mode  a  breach, 
anil  lit  hi  led  at  the  head  of  liismen.  It  was  a  sharp  struggle; 
bat,  after  destroying  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  who 
neither  gave  nor  would  receive  quarter,  tbev  at  last  titled  the 
Egyptian  commander,  who  died  game.  \\  iih  two  marines' 
bayonets  at  his  breast  he  refused  quarter,  arid  resisted,  so 
they  fired,  and  ileof  coursedied,  when  his  troops  threw  down 
their  anna  to  the  amount  of  600;  1500  were  afterwards 
taken,  and  I > i •.■  whole  li'Kli.i  have  been  brought  ruurnl  to  the 
fleet  at  Djournie ;  1  believe  ihey  will  be  sent  to  Cyprus. 
Napier  was  most  daring— on  thi<  tops  of  liie  houses  he  made 
1.  -  way,  waving  hi-  hat  on  the  point  of  his  swurd,  and  cheer- 
ing the  men  on.  Our  loss  amounted  to  fifteen  marine-  killed 
and  wounded  (two  imIis  badly  wounded,  Motley  and  .Shears, 
of  the  Wasp  ;  and  a  male  of  the  Kevcnge,  with'  five  seamen, 
one  since  dead ;  and  one  ot  the  Thunderer'*,  launchers 
killed.  A  marine  oflk-er,  who  hailenlv  that  morning  arrived 
in  the  Stromb  li,  w:is  killed  in  the  breach — bis  name  is 
Ilocken,  and  lie  has  been  serving  on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and 
I  hear  another  was  wounded.      The  Castor  and  l'iijue  look 

Tjre." 

The  crowning  achievement,  however,  in  this  brief  war, 
was  the  capture  of  Acre.  This  celebrated  fur  tress,  which 
had  gloriously  resisted  the  anus  of  Napoleon,  was  rleslined 
to  fall  before  a  British  armament,  under  Stopford  and 
Napier.  The  triumph,  in  this  instance,  demonstrated  to  the 
staggering  faith  of  the  politicians  of  Kiiiupc  that  nothing 
can  withstand  British  genius  and  valour. 

The   importance   of    Acre,   as    a    military   position,    is 
well  described  by   the  celebrated   traveller    Clarke.      He 
justly  calls  it  the  key-stone  of  the  East,  since  it  extends  the 
influence  of  its  Governor  even  to  Jerusalem.     It  enables  its 
possessor  to  shut  up  the  country,  and  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
subjection.     All   the  rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  tie 
people,  enters  by  this  avenue.     The  lord  of  Acre  may,  if  it 
so  please  him,  cause  a  famine  to  be  felt  even  over  all  Syria. 
Djeiuuir  Pacha  used  to  insist  that  the  key  of  apublic  granary 
is  the  mightiest  engine  of  military  operation,  and  thus  it " 
that  he,  an  old  man  pent  up  in  a  small  lower  by  the  sea-! 
possessed  so  extraordinary  an  empire.     Hence,  loo,  we 
Acre  to  have  been  the  last  place  from  which  the  Christians  J 
were   expelled   from  the  Holy   Land;  and   hence  its   pos-  J 
session,    (MtwItnatMKlillg   the   insignificant  figure   it   makes  I 
in  the  map  of  the  great  Asiatic  Continent,  is  of  mure  import-  f 
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a'-niii-ilin^ly  wont  on  shore,  and  took  up  bis  quarters  at  the 
British  Consulate,  when  he  was  im mediately  visited  bj  the 
principal  Consuls,  resident  in  Alexandria.  A  private  letter, 
written  at  the  time,  and  published  in  England,  thus  describes 
is  reception  :— "  On  the  2Kb  of  November,  be  landed  and 
spent  his  time  in  walking  thrungli  the  town  in  a  plaii 
without  epaulettes,  .nil  all  tin;  inhabitants,  Turk,  Arab,  and 
Christian,  manifested  tile  mnst  intense  desire  to  see  hitn.  On 
the  27lh,  about  iiniMi,  in:  passed  through  the  bazaars  in  the 
carriage  of  Mr  Larking  with  a  great  cavalcade  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  I'acha,  and  I  perceived  that  most  of  the  Orien- 
tals gave  him  a  profound  salaam.  Nobody  could  liave  be- 
lieved that  Lord  l'almerston  would  have  entrusted  such  a 
delicate  negotiation  lo  commodore  Napier,  who  has  always 
been  considered  a  rarrr  H/litim;  man,  but  the  result  shews 
that  bis  lord-hip'*  prognostications  in  this  respect  have  not 
been  deceived.  The  town  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  jubilee, 
and   the  old  stagers  say  this  is  the  merriest  Bairam  they 

The  war  being  thus  happily  brought  to  a  close,  Napier 
soon  after  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  cordiality  due  to  his  merit.  He  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  his  sovereign,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Knight  t'oimiL.Tndei' of  the  Hath.  The  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  demonstrated  their 
sense  of  his  services,  by  invitinv'  him  !<>  splendid  public  enter- 
tainments, at  which  men  of  all  parties  attended,  and  where 
political  distinctions  were  lost  in  admiration  of  those  Quali- 
ties which  had  stamps  I  tlie  character  of  their  guest  with  the 
fame  of  a  second  Nelson.  On  these  occasions,  the  commo- 
dore delivered  bis  opinions  with  v I laraut eristic  freedom,  and 
was  rapturously  applauded. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  be  able  to 
aid,  that  a  Still  lii/lier  ili  si  'motion  awaited  the  subject  of  it. 
In  June  194 E,  parliament  having  been  dissolved*  the  com- 
modore became  once  more  a  candidate  for  senatorial  honours, 


s  successful.  He  is  now  one  of  the  liberal 
eenlativesfor  Marylebone;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  in  politics 
he  will  exhibit  [lie  same  dauntless  spirit  that  has  uniformly 
characterise!  him  in  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
parties  or  the  course  of  events,  Britons  may  always  rest 
assured  thai  their  eights  and  liberties  will  have  at  least  one 
honest  defender  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  the  person  of 
the  gallant  Sir  Charles  Napier 


tha  e -lieu  tVj  iteninj  destruction  to  this  merchants  at  Hong 
Km,'  i!i j'jlil  hj  withdrawn,  an  1  that  pt;rtiiis^Li>ii  might  be 
granted  fur  the  British  community  to  return  to  the  neutral 
port  of  Macao,  mil  there  remain  unmolested  until  the  inten- 
tions of  tin  fSriiisli  ^■iverinnunt  could  be  received.  lie  said 
nlso  that  there  was  no  particular  haste  to  reply ;  that  three 
days  would  k'  _;r.iii  i'd,  when  an  answer  must  lie  furnished. 

The  ■i:l'i.,.:n-  a-.i.l  Mr.  Morrisuii  were  received  mi  board  ihe 
junk  with  much  civility,  and  also  entertained  with  tea,  pre- 
serve', &c.  After  it  was  made  known  to  the  Chinese  admiral 
what  were  the  nature  of  the  communications  of  which  they 
were  the  bearers  for  the  commissioner,  and  the  time  required 
for  .1  reply,  he  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  delay,  and 
that  one  should  be  sent  sooner.  This  was  in  the  morning, 
Al'ter  an  hour  or  two  had  elapse  I,  a  linguist  and  a  mandarin 
came  on  board  the  Volig*t  bringing  with  them  captain 
S  nith's  letter  unopened,  and  a  few  words  written  on  a 
shabby  piece  of  paper,  iuliuialing  tli.it  tlie  men -of- war  must 
Mil  away.  While  they  ware  yet  on  board,  ihe  admiral  had 
git  his  il eat  under  wji^li,  and  in  two  divisions,  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  junks  each,  they  bore  down  upon  the 
frigates  in  well-formed  lines,  mid  very  steadily. 

Captain  Smith  very  naturally  was  much  enraged  at  the 
Indifference  with  which  tliey  had  treated  his  letter,  and  at 
the  style  in  which  he  was  addressed  on  the  scrap  of  paper 
they  nad  sent  him.  Heat  once  ordered  lha  linguist  and 
mandarin  into  their  boat,  and  as  the  Chinese  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching him  fast,  sent  word  by  the  linguist  to  the  admiral 
that  if  in  half  an  hour  he  did  not  fall  off  and  retire  from  the 
threatening  manoeuvres  ha  assumed,  ho  would  lire  into 
them.  The  message  was  disregarded,  and  captain  .Smith 
o  ijiK-d  his  broadside,  and  a  scene  of  dreadful  carnage  took 
place;  the  first  jun'i  lire!  into  blew  up,  fragments  of  her 
scattering  about  in  all  directions.  She  was  full  of  soldiers 
in  red  uniforms,  and  out  of  some  two  hundred  persons  that 
must  have  baun  on  b  iard,  only  three  were  seen  holding  on 
to  the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  when  Ihe  smoke  cleared  away. 
Thi  Kvaeintli  had,  in  the  meantime,  contrived  to  get  be- 
tween Chuenpeu  and  the  junks,  several  of  which  We  u;i  fur 
her,  apparently  whit  the  intention  to  run  her  on  board.  She 
remained  quiet  until  they  got  within  pistol  shot,  when  she 
poured  into  them  from  both  sides  such  volleys  of  grape  and 
eannister  that  n  shocking  slaughter  was  the  result.  Several 
of  the  junks  were  completely  di^ahluJ,  and  after  a  broaduda 


or  two,  nil  made  sail  for  Anson's  bay  in   Ihe  best  n 
they    o»ulii.     The  Irigates  followed,  and  every   broadside 
most  have  sent  dozens  of  Chinese  into  eli-rcitv.     Al  ' 
KUint,  who  had  bew  lumping  captain  -Smith  R 
to  stop,  prevailed  upon  him  to  nut  a  hw! 
to  atop  firing,  and  to  haul  off  himself.      They  hod  now  \n 
engaged  about  two  hours,  and  were  biaii;  , 
whcntheoldadmirtdkcplswaytore-enjiflgell.i  ^  ' 

Smith  luffed  Up,  Dot  inclined  to  disappoint  him.  The  jntil 
cami'dnitii  helmvi!  .  uin.l.ki'ej  ingnpan  incessant  rirc;wb 
within  good  abort  distance,  the  Volage  gn»e  her  one  broa 
Blfej  then  k*pt»wa.y,  leaving  the  junk  tottering  like  a  drunk 
man,  and  she  must  have  soon  gone  down,  a  stro.Bg  bree 
blowing  from  the  north  at  the  time.  Two  hours aft*rwar_ 
both  the  vessel*  were  at  anchor  in  Macno-road*.  Many  hig1 
mandarins  were  on  the  hill  at  Cbuenpee  within  slight  of  if 
engagement,  audit  was  said  bis  I:\cv1Iitic_v  the  Cointnissioi 
I  k'in.  On  lioard  the  admiral's  junk  the  n 
Mood  to  their  guns  nobly,  And  those  actually  engaged  ar 
allowed  to- have  fought  very  well;  but  when  they  coininrncr 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  effect  of  a  Moon  otwrni1 
broadside.  Only  cue  foreign  man  was  hart,  and  he  Hnn 
a  slight  wound  on  the  shoulder;  they  say,  however,  that  tl. 
Hvactnlhwill  require  a  new  miien-mosl  and  inaiiiyard." 

\ot  withstanding  the  above  serious  i.Hi-;., 
were  still  carried  on  wilh  a  niew  to  adjust  existing  (lilTri 
end's,  but  at  the  same  time  hostile  preparations  were  mad 
on  both  sides,  and  ap  espedition  was  fitted  out  in  India  on  tk 
part  of  the  British  government.  After  its  arrival  in  tt 
Chinese  sea*,  the  first  operation  of  this  force,  commanded  b 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  was  an  attack  upon  Ihe  iabl 
the  capital  of  which  (Tinghae)  was  carried  on  the  5tb  o 
Julv,  after  firing  a  single  broadside,  ami  witliont  the  low  a 
a  man  on  the  side  of  the  captors.  The  Chinese  hail  25  kill«i 
including  one  officer  of  rauk.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  nVd 
and  the  British  standard  was  immediately  hoisted  oil  ihe  wall- 
The  negotiations  were  Mill  going  on,  even  after  thia  im 
portant  capture,  and  it  was  supposed  Ihcy  would  soon  b 
brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  It  became  al  lai 
apparent,  however,  thai  the  Chinese  purposely  procrastinate 
a  settlement— and  accordingly  more  decisive  meant  ww 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Preparations  wrr 
therefore  made,  on  the  9th  of  January,  for  attacking  tb 
ontpoets  of  tfie  tattoos  ftwjvs  tofa.     W..WU.  Too  tr~poyt 


200  European  soldiers,  and  40O  seamen  . 
em barked  under  the  command  of  major  Pratt,  of  her 
Majesty's  26th  regiment,  in  the  steamers  Enterprise, 
Nemesis,  and  Madagascar,  and  landed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  of  Chuenpee.  At  the  same  lime  her  Majesty's 
ships.  Calliope,  Larue,  mi  J  lh:i.iiuli,  <ptned  a  cannonade 
on  the  lower  battery  of  the  fort,  while  the  steamers  Nemesis 
and  Queen  threw  shells  into  the  upper  tower  which  com- 
manded it.  The  latter  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  troops,  who  poured  down  n  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
on  all  the  lower  "■irks,  nnd  <|itiokl_v  diu>  e  the  Chinese  from 
their  guns.  In  two  hours  ( lio  tort  was  in  possession  of  the 
English,  with  a  loss  of  only  3  killed  and  23  wounded;  that 
of  the  Chinese  was  estimated  at  from  500  to  700.  Many 
wore  l.illi'.l  in  ill*  ittli.;iii]it  in  .-.-i-Mjv  hv  jumping  iluwn  from 
their  embrasures,  a  depth  of  20  feet,  to  the  rocks  below. 
The  ships  and  crews  escaped  unhurt  though  the  fort  had  85 
guns.  At  the  same  time  the  fort  of  Tycocktow  was  attacked 
by  another  sijuadron,  operating  about  throe  miles  to  the 
southward,  under  command  of  captain  Herbert,  of  the 
Saroarang,  supported  by  the  Druid,  Modeste,and  Columbine. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort,  and  promptly  returned  ; 
hut  the  Chinese  guns  were  speedily  disabled  ;  and  a  party 
of  seamen  landed  to  seir.e  the  tort.  The  Chinese  made  a 
spirited  resistance,  but  were  soon  overpowered,  and  the  tort 
captured.  The  first  lieutenant  < if  tin.1  Samarang  was  wounded 
in  the  assault.  The  steam -vessels  then  attacked  the  fleet  of 
junks  lying  in  Anson's  bay,  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  oulv  the  Nemesis  could  approach  litem,  towing 
twelve  armed  boats  of  her  Majesty's  ships.  Her  first  rocket 
set  fire  to  the  powder  magazine  of  one  junk,  eighteen  others 
were  blown  up  by  their  nu  n  crews,  and  the  rest  escaped  into 
the  inner  waters.  Next  morning  her  Majesty's  ship  Blen- 
heim began  to  throw  shells  into  the  batteries  at  Wantong, 
and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  chief  fort  of  Anunghoy, 
when  the  Chinese  commander-in-chief  made  a  communica- 
tion tn  i-.ii.t.iii.  Klliut,  v.liii  tlir>reu| losi-ii  il   from   further 

hostilities.  On  t  ho  20th  of  ■luuutu-y,  a  circular  was  addressed 
by  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
China,  announcing  that  preliminary  arrangements  between 
the  imperial  commissioner  and  himself  hail  Keen  made  to  the 
following  effect: — "  1,  The  cession  of  the  island  and  harbour 
of  Hong  Kong  to  the  British  Crown.  All  just  charges  and 
duties  to  the  empire  upon  the  commerce  carried  on  there  tn 


, 


be  paid  a*  if  the  trade  were  conducted  at  Whampoa.  2.  An 
iv  i..  the  British  government  of  60,000,000  dollar*. 
[.iiini.ililfi  dollars  payable  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  tvjual 
annual  instalment;,  ending  in  1846.  3.  Direct  official  inter- 
com-** between  the  oonntnM  utmu  an  equal  footing.  4.  Tb* 
trade  of  the  port  of  Canton  lo  be  opened  within  tafl 
Aa  '  IfcinsM  Now  Tear,  and  to  be  carried  on  at  Wharapoa 
till  further  arrangements  "re  practicable  at  the  new  settle- 
ment.    DotaHi  remain  matter  of  negoeiation." 

'beat  preliminaries  to  a  treaty  were  hailed  in  Gnat 
Britain  a-.  li:i[i|iily  terminating  (he  Chinese  question,  and, 
at  the  same  lime,  as  opening  up  commercial  prospect*  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  nations.  Unfortunately  the  Chines* 
commissioner,  Keshen,  a  mandarin  of  the  first  rank,  had 
exceeded  his  instructions,  and  »  hen  the  agreement  reached 
the  Imperial  head- quarters,  it  was  instantly  repudiated  by  tin 
emperor.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  all  the  officer?  of  the  fleet  wen 
join  their  respective  vessel',  and  ■:. 
expedition  sailed  up  the  river.  In  a  few  hours,  tbe  (Mam 
forts  and  hilhiTJii,  ilaatiimfl  to  be  ■tladeoa',  were  carried 
witfi  a  very  trifling  b>ss  on  the  part  of  tl  o  assailant*. 
Various  operations  look  place  at  intervals,  till  the  13th  t«* 
h,  when  Captain  Herbert,  commanding  the  advanced 
ron,  reported  to  the  admiral  that  the  forts,  defences 
and  flotilla,  of  Canton,  had  all  been  attacked  and  captured, 
and  thnt  the  union-jack  had  been  hoi-ted  on  the  walls  of  tl. 
British  Factory  at  Canton;  the  gnna  of  the  squadron  com- 
manding all  the  approaches  to  the  city  from  the  western  and 
southern  branches  of  the  river,  and  thus  placing  in  the  pone* 
of  the  British  the  great  commercial  capita]  of  the  empire. 

Thus  stood  matters  at  the  dale  of  the  last  advice*  from 
China,  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the  commanding 
sition  then  held  by  "the  British  force  may  have  at  lenptu 
iught  the  Imperial  government  not  only  to  perceive  th< 
Hirer  of  continuing  th«  contest,  but  also  to  a  proper  sen- 
of  the  importance  of  renewing  amicable  relation*  with  nt. 
and  thus  at  once  put  a  stop  totneoalamitics  of  war,  and  pa* » 
the  way  to  extend  the  power,  aa  well  as  increase  the  happi 
a  of  the  people  of  both  countries. 


